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NOTE TO THE EDITION 


In the note to the fifth edition the debt ot tne autnors was also 
acknowledged to Mr. Raymond Postgate who had written part of the 
chapter which dealt with Marxism and with Russia. The debt to Mr. 
Raymond Postgate still remains, because much use has been made of the 
chapter to which he contributed. At the same time it has been necessary 
in the light of events which have taken place since the fifth edition was 
prepared to review this chapter and to give it to some extent a new 
orientation. 
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PART I 


THE FRENCH REVOLUTION AND NAPOLEON 

CHAPTER I 

MODERN EUROPE 

Europe is not merely a geographical expression. It implies not only a 
definite area of the earth’s surface, but also a certain type of civilisation. 
The conceptions of the European states concerningsocialUfeand govern- 
ment, concerning religion and art and science, have, underneath all 
their differences, a certain resemblance which may be difficult to define, 
but which appears unquestionable when they are compared with the 
ideas of the old civilisations of Asia or the conditions in Africa or the 
New World. This basis of common ideas and practices is not the result 

( of a common nationality, for the peoples of Europe are many, and some 
are widely removed from others; it is the result of the historical develop- 
ment of the European lands. All of them, though some to a greater ex- 
tent than others, have inherited the science and art and philosophy of 
iGreece. A large part of them was incorporated into the Roman Empire, 
and even over those who were left outside that Empire the law and the 
language and the institutions of Rome had a great influence. But it was 
.during the Middle Ages that the greatest advance was made towards 
^ something that may be called European unity. The Christian Church, 
^whether in its Eastern or its Western form, took up the task of Rome, 
hough on a strangely different plane. Over all Europe the Christian 
^deas of faith, morals, and worship were accepted. There were wide 
I differences between East and West, between nation and nation, but a 
I common understanding was established which subsequent revolutions 
did not entirely destroy. 

But though there was a certain common basis of culture in Europe this 
was very far from availing to keep peace among the different states and 
races. European history is a record of continual war from the second cen- 
tury A.D. onwards. The central doctrines of the Church recognised the 
unity of mankind and the blessings of peace; but there were no civil insti- 
tutions that gave effective encouragement to these ideas and no organisa- 
tion which could enforce them. Yet here, too, it is important to notice that 
most persistent efforts to realise the unity of Europe as part of the greater 
unity of mankind were made during the Middle Ages. The Holy Roman 
Empire— so much misunderstood and so unfairly criticised— was an 
affirmation that Europe ought to have a single political organisation 

i 1 
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and an authority raised above the different states which could decide 
between them. It fell ludicrously short of that ideal, but it was some- 
thing that it kept it alive. The organisation of the Church, too, was 
inevitably international in aim and character. Feudalism, chivalry, trade 
organisations, universities had an international character greater than 
anything that we find in the modern world until the nineteenth century. 

The passing of the mediaeval world was accompanied, both as cause 
and effect, by the rise of national feeling and the assertion of the inde- 
pendence of each state. This is plainer among the nations that broke 
away from communion with Rome, but it is, in truth, a feature common 
to all. Spain and France were hardly less independent of papal control 
than England or Germany. The international ideas of the Middle Ages 
had been wearing very thin for some time; they now disappeared from 
the world even as an aspiration. From the end of the fifteenth to the enfl 
of the eighteenth century we have to look to solitary thinkers — to Sir 
Thomas More and Rabelais, to SuUy and Leibnitz and Kant and Rous- 
seau — to find even an echo of ideas that had once, in whatever strange^ 
form, been common — namely, that the Christian nations formed one 
whole and should have institutions to assert and to maintain their unity. 

The nations of Europe, therefore, faced one another as armed and 
distrustful rivals, recognising no rule of conduct except their own ad- 
vantage, and entering into transitory alliances on the promptings of fear 
or gain. These unstable and temporary relationships among the states , 
of Europe have received the name of the Balance of Power. This has ‘ 
been idealised by some as a safeguard for European peace and the pro- 
tection of the world against despotism; it has been denounced by others 
as the cause of the wars of Europe. It was, in truth, neither the one nor 
the other. It is simply a convenient name for the way in which states act 
towards one another when there is no influence to persuade them to 
concord, nor force to coerce them, nor any court whose authority they 
are all prepared to recognise. The working of the system — ^though in- 
deed it was not a system— is seen at its clearest among the states of 
Greece in the fifth and fourth centuries b.c. It provides the explanation 
for the kaleidoscopic politics of Italy in the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries; and in the sixteenth century it passed from Italy to the larger 
state system of Europe, though during the Middle Ages the working of 
the same force had often been visible. 

The most obvious feature of the state system of Europe under the in- 
fluence of this idea is the recurring alliance of the weaker powers against 
any state that seemed to exercise or claim a supremacy in Europe. Thus 
in the sixteenth century the Spanish power was resisted by a comb^tion 
of states of which England and France were the chief. The seventeenth 
century saw the rise of France to the leading position in Europe; it saw, 
too, the union of her enemies against her, and the early years of the 
eighteenth century saw her overthrow. The union of forces which de- 
feated the naval supremacy of Great Britain for a time in the eighteenth 
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century and led to the independence of the United States has some 
features in common with these instances already given. 

The end of the eighteenth century sees hardly a shadow of interna- 
tional action or aspiration. But with the French Revolution (it is im- 
portant to note it) the era of international effort begins again, and in 
various forms has continued, in spite of wars with which the nineteenth 
century is filled, until the daring effort of the League of Nations. We 
shall attempt in this book, while telling the story of the different 
countries of Europe, not to lose sight of the whole in the parts, and 
especially to examine the forces which from time to time made for war 
or peace. 

It will be well to begin with a survey of the European Powers towards 
the end of the eighteenth century. Of Great Britain, it is enough to say 
that, despite the humiliation of the loss of the American colonies, she 
still ranked as one of the greatest of the Powers. Her navy had re- 
covered from its momentary eclipse. The industrial revolution, which 
transformed her life, brought to her great wealth and allowed her to 
bear the strain of the long contest with France and Napoleon. Her 
Government was, in spite of names, a narrow oligarchy; but it worked 
in conjunction with a Parliament which had grown steadily more power- 
ful since the end of the mediaeval period. It had a freer press and was 
in closer touch with large and important sections of the nation than any 
government on the Continent, and the large measure of support which 
it received accounts for its survival when nearly all the governments on 
tte Continent perished in the revolutionary storm. 

"France had lost her military prestige when she was crushed by the 
alliance of Great Britain and of Prussia in the Seven Years’ War. King 
Louis XV, who died in 1774, was typical of the monarchical decad- 
ence. The French Monarchy owed its strength to the effective leader- 
ship which it had given to the nation in war, and he was sunk in vice, 
without energy or military ardour; and under him the nation had suf- 
fered great and irremediable defeats. His grandson, Louis XVI, suc- 
ceeded in 1774, and in the War of American Independence fortune had 
returned to the standards of France. But the treasury was alarmingly 
empty, and the organisation of monarchical France was undermined by 
aristrocratic opposition, by the growing strength and discontent of the 
middle classes, and by the new hopes and passions which were spreading 
throughout the country from the great writers of the time. The revolu- 
tionary storm first broke in France; and her Constitution and social life 
have been often treated as if they were an altogether exceptional example 
of oppression, incompetence, and social distress. But there was very 
much in France that was representative of conditions that prevailed 
throughout Europe. Here was a monarchy which had done great thin^ 
for the safety and the prosperity of France, which had overthrown all 
rivals for power — ^the feudal aristocracy, the legal profession, represen- 
tetive institutions both central, provincial and municipal— -which ruled 
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by ‘divine right’ without recognising any dependence on, or partnership 
with, the body of the nation, and which controlled France through its 
officials and its bureaucracy; the richest, the most splendid, and the 
most influential of the monarchies of Europe. The vigour and life had 
largely passed away from it. The mistakes and the defeats of Louis XIV 
and the vices and follies of Louis XV in part account for this. But the 
institution of autocratic monarchy no longer corresponded to the ideas 
or the needs of the time. The example of the Government of Great 
Britain was by reason of its success a great force throughout the century, 
and the time was soon coming when it would be necessary for all the 
governments in one way or another to take the people into partnerehip. 
On the eve of the Revolution the old system of government in France 
was almost without defenders. There was an almost universal aspira- 
tion after something new; all classes were touched in different ways by 
the new spirit, and the King himself was in sympathy with much of the 
humanitarian ideas of the time. What these new ideas were we will 
shortly examine. It is plain that the complete victory of the Monarchy 
over all rivals itself contributed to its overthrow and to the completeness 
of the triumph of the Revolution. When the central government was 
once overthrown there was no further resistance possible. The de- 
fenders of the old system--of what is usually called the old regime— 
were few, and they had no institutions through which they could work 
France was, as it were, dominated by a single fort, and, when that fell! 
there was no further resistance. 


The social system of France had many features common to many 
European states as well as some peculiar to herself. The population wSs 
divided— as most European populations were— into the privileged and 
the unprivileged classes. The Clergy, the Nobility, and those coLected 

Zi, J belonged to an exclusive society 

from which the rest of the inhabitants of France were shut out. They 
did not, indeed, govern France: for the Monarchy had found its most 

triumph excluded them 
important administrative posts. But they and the Clergy 
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been the most contented and conservative in France, was before that 
event full of bitterness and protest. The peasants owned their lands, 
but they were burdened by a crushing load of taxes — crushing chiefly 
because the privileged classes had avoided their proper share of it — and 
they had also to pay many dues of feudal origin which had once repre- 
sented their relation to their feudal superiors, but which had now lost 
all social meaning and were merely irritating burdens. They alone paid 
the taille — ^a tax on the houses and lands of the unprivileged — and the 
salt monopoly, which was known as the gabelle; and in feudal dues they 
paid a proportion of their crops, dues for pressing their grapes or grind- 
ing their corn, and other burdens. Their position as free proprietors 
with their lands burdened by meaningless impositions was peculiarly 
irritating and easily accounts for the part they played in the early scenes of 
the Revolution. But again we must say of all this that there was nothing 
exceptional in their lot. Most European states showed something like it. 
In some, and particularly in Poland, the lot of the peasantry was far 
worse. The dwellers in the French towns had their own grievances: they 
found the decaying organisations of their trades guilds a restraint to their 
progress. They saw with natural jealousy the rapid advance in pros- 
perity made by the commercial classes of England, and when the Re- 
volution had begun they had far the chief share in directing and using it. 

The great rival of France before 1789 was the House of Austria; or, 
to speak more accurately, the lands, various in character and origin, 
which were ruled, with many differences of method and power, by the 
great House of Hapsburg. Men spoke of France and Austria sometimes 
as the two ends of the Balance of Power. From 1500 their wars and 
rivalries fill a great part of the history of Europe, and France found in 
Austria her most constant opponent from the outbreak of the revolu- 
tionary wars down to the fall of Napoleon. The Austrian territories 
made a long and variegated list. Many nationalities, languages, and 
religions were found among the populations. They had been brought 
together by inheritance, by diplomatic marriages, by war, and even by 
purchase. The chief divisions or groups were the following: ‘ (1) The core 
of the Hapsburg power was to be found in the German lands in the 
neighbourhood and to the south-west of Vienna; there was no important 
difference either in language or race between these lands and those 
which are more usually classed as Germany. (2) To the north of the 
capital were Bohemia and Moravia, inhabited mainly by a Czech people, 
which had played a great part in European history, but which since the 
close of the Thirty Years’ War in the seventeenth century had seemed 
content to be subordinate to the German Hapsburgs. (3) To the east 
stretched the great Magyar kingdom of Hungary, where the Magyars 
maintained their authority over many peoples — Rumanians, Croats, 
and Serbs. Divided in religion and feudal in the tone of their society, 
they yielded a grudging obedience to the Hapsburg sovereigns. (4) To 

> V. Map, p. 177. 
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the south of the Alps the Duchy of Milan, rich and populous, gave them 
rule over a mass of Italians alien in tradition and character. (5) Far to 
the west of Europe the accident of birth, in the first instance, and then 
the result of war had made Austria master of those Netherlands which 
we now call Belgium, the population of which, part Flemish and part 
French in population and language, presented a great contrast to the 
rest of the Austrian dominions. 


The rule of these widely scattered and different lands was a difficult 
problem. The modem feeling that the nation and the state should be 
identical as far as possible was hardly known in the eighteenth cmtury; 
but the difficulty of governing such varied elements was alreal^y ap- 
parent. The Emperor Joseph II (1765-90) had wished, in conf<(irmity 
with the general tendency of the age, to introduce a centralised an# uni- 
fied form of government into his dominions. He had tried to tn gVy 


German the official language everywhere; he had tried to bring all parts 
of his dominions under the direct mle of his officials, to introduw re- 
ligious toleration, and to establish the equality of all his subjects under 
his personal rule. The effort was well meant, but it had broken down 
completely through the national pride and the religious prejudices of his 
variom peoples. Nowhere were Joseph’s projected reforms more re- 
volutionary than in Belgium, where, moreover, he proposed to get rid 
of the restraints which the jealousy of Great Britain and Holland had 
for more than a century and a half placed on the navigation of the 
Scheldt, ruining thereby the prosperity of the great harbour of Antwerp. 
And nowhere more than in Belgium was there determined resistance to 
his schemes, ^e people, devoted for the most part to the Catholic 
Church, rose in violent protest against the proposals to suppress the 
monasteries and to secularise education; ‘liberals’ joined with them 
through dislike of the Emperor’s autocratic schemes. It came to open 
war. Apparently suppressed in 1788, it flared out again in 1789 and was 
not suppressed. In 1790 when Joseph II died, the Belgians were de- 
manding, through their delegates at Brussels, a federal republic. Joseph 
was succeeded by Leopold 11, whose caution and love of the old routine 
was a great rontrast to his predecessor’s impulsive and imaginative tem- 
V® adopted the traditional Austrian policy of maintaining 
order by balancing the different interests against one anotherTnd he 

remember that another re- 
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successors had a certain responsibility for what happened in Germany. 
But, though the title ranked highest in Europe, and though Voltaire’s 
well-known gibe that it was ‘neither holy nor Roman nor an Empire’ 
does injustice to its early greatness and ideals, we may neglect it for 
international relations at the end of the eighteenth century. It had no 
power. It could not raise a soldier or collect a penny in taxation except 
by consent of the different German states. It is to these that we must 
turn. 

Germany had been called in the seventeenth century ‘a divinely 
ordained confusion,’ and contained at that epoch over 300 ‘states.’ The 
confusion was partly due to the mistakes of the German Powers them- 
selves; but it had also been carefully and successfully fostered by a 
succession of French statesmen. The confusion was greatest to the west 
of Germany. No powerful state held the Rhine or watched the entry 
into Germany from France. Lorraine and Alsace had been in French 
hands since the end of the seventeenth century. On the western frontier 
were to be found the debris of states that had once seemed important: 
Wiirtemberg and Baden especially; but the most characteristic feature 
was the ecclesiastical states on or near the Rhine, where bishops ruled, 
not cruelly nor oppressively, but very ineiffciently and in a fashion 
which offered little likelihood of resistance to an invader. As we look 
farther east we find states stronger and better organised: Hanover at the 
mouths of the Weser and the Elbe, attached to Great Britain by the 
fact that its Elector was also King of Great Britain; Saxony on the upper 
course of the Elbe; and, farther south, Bavaria on the upper Danube, 
strongly Catholic and jealous of its northern neighlmur, Prussia. 
Prussia passed through a fiery trial in the wars with Napoleon, and it 
seemed at one time as though she might succumb; but Germany for a 
century past and for more than a century afterwards found her destiny 
almost identified with that of Prussia. Prussia had no geographical ad- 
vantages. ‘Nature had not foreseen Prussia.’ The core of the country 
lay on the middle waters of the Elbe and the Oder, with Berlin as its 
capital and Magdeburg and Frankfort-on-Oder as its all-important out- 
posts on the £1^ and the Oder. Without defensive frontiers the country 
had to rely on military force for self-preservation; and from the seven- 
teenth century there was a tradition of military discipline and efficiency 
which helps to explain its continued progress. There were great Prus- 
sian rulers before Frederick the Great (1740-86), but it was he who 
raised the country from a second-rate to a first-rate Power. Using with 
great genius the i^e army which he inherited from his father, he fought 
two long wars against a coalition of European Powers, in which Austria 
was his constant enemy and first France and then Great Britain his ally. 
He had won by the sword the rich upper valley of the Oder which is 
called Silesda. By diplomacy he gained in 1772 the northern part of 
Poland, which connected the centrd Mark of Brandenburg with Eastern 
Prussia: this was the first step in the partitions of Poland which will 
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occupy our attention later. Prussia had, after 1772, a large coherent 
mass of territory in East Europe; but this was separated from her lands 
on or near the Rhine (Mark and Cleves, etc.), and in the period covered 
by this book the Prussian sword would be called on to effect the junction 
with them. The latter part of Frederick’s life had been devoted to peace- 
ful and hard-working administration. The prosperity of the country 
increased greatly. Her prestige stood higher than that of other 
country in Europe. Rulers like Joseph II, writers like Voltaire, looked 
to Prussia as the model of what a state should be. Her army seemed to 
possess an unrevealed secret of victory. Her triumphs had beeh won 
without taking the people into partnership or recognising the need of 
liberty. Only a few observers, such as Mirabeau — afterwards so fainous 
in the story of the French Revolution — saw that the greatness of Prussia 
depended on the personal qualities of her king and prophesied trouble 
when his strong hand and subtle brain were removed. 

Great Britain, France, Prussia, and Austria were the chief Great 


Powers in Europe, and they were mainly concerned in the outbreak of 
the war with France in 1792 to which our thoughts will shortly be 
directed. But Russia came little behind them in importance and, as 
the struggle went on, her influence — direct and indirect — became more 
and more important. Her vast and loosely organised population 
seemed hardly to lie within the circle of European culture. The gap 
between Russia and Western Europe in temperament and ideas has 
always been a wide one, and still is so. But in the Middle Ages she had 
accepted Christianity in its Eastern of Orthodox form, and its traditions 
and ideas had sunk deep into the national consciousness. Then in the 


seventeenth century Peter the Great, that strange and sometimes 
sinister genius, had carried her frontiers to the Baltic and for a time to 
the Black Sea, and had opened to her the civilising agency of maritime 
intercourse. He had, too, forced upon her aristocracy something of the 
external forms and something even of the language and science of 
Western Europe. It is impossible to think of Russia as lying outside the 
circle of Europe when she took so continuous and so important a part 
m Its international relationships and in its artistic and philosophical pro- 
gress. The work of Peter the Great in territorial aggrandisement and in 
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we see a constitution that legalised anarchy by giving to any nobleman 
the power of veto in legislation, a social system that maintained the 
worst abuses of the feudal system without their excuses or the advan- 
tages of that system in the Middle Ages, and which especially condemned 
its peasant population to a condition of serfdom far worse than anything 
that was found in France; we see in the mass of the people great moral 
degradation, and few intellectual interests in the upper ranks of society. 
The f rentiers of the country had no natural defences, and the government 
had not imitated that of Prussia in remedying this defect by the creation 
of a strong army. The result was that she was marked out as a prey to 
her neighbours. The first Partition of Poland had taken place in 1772. 
The incident was characteristic of the diplomacy of the time. A war threa- 
tened in the Balkan peninsula between Austria and Russia. Frederick of 
Prussia intervened to suggest that the appetites of both Powers should 
be satisfied by the lands of the entirely inoffensive Polish state, and that 
he himself should take an equal share — as the idea of the Balance of 
Power would suggest — for Prussia. Even after that partition had taken 
place the territories of Poland were still wide and attractive. The appe- 
tite of her neighbours had not been satisfied by what they had taken, 
and they were thinking of a further and even of a final partition. Poland, 
at last really alarmed, was under her last King — Stanislas Poniatowski — 
seriously trying to set her house in order. When the French Revolution 
broke out in 1789, the Polish question was the most urgent matter for 
Prussia, Russia, and Austria. They were anxious for their booty, 
jealous of one another, and fearful of being outwitted. The interaction 
of the Polish problem and the French Revolution gives the clue to much 
of the diplomacy of the next years. 

We must not .speak in detail of the smaller Powers of Europe, though 
they had contributed much to build up the civilisation of Europe and 
were one and all drawn into the current of the French Revolution and 
the Napoleonic wars. Spain seemed to have almost stepped aside from 
the main movement of European progress in which she had once played 
so important a part, but her people would before long play again a 
great r61e in the story of Europe. Her monarchy was effete beyond any- 
thing that France knew. The royal house was a branch of the Bourbons 
who ruled in France, and the fate of the country had of late been in- 
timately associated with that of France. Italy was divided into several 
nominally independent states — the republics of Venice and Genoa, the 
duchies of Milan, Parma, Modena, and Tuscany, the theocracy of the 
Papal States, the monarchy of Naples— but in fact the country lay under 
the influence of the Austrian House, which held Milan as a part of its 
territories and exercised great indirect influence over the rest of the 
peninsula. In Holland and the Scandinavian states there was a peaceful, 
vigorous and prosperous population whose annals had been uneventful 
of late. They, too, would be drawn gradually and unwillingly into the 
thick of the European conflict. 


1 * 



10 the intellectual movement 

*The states of Europe, then, towards the eve of the French Revoluticm, 
come before us independent and unrelated; pursuing their ovm ^- 
vantage without any suspicion that there was any other possibihty; 
arranging their temporary alliances as their immediate advantage and 
the idea of the Balance of Power seemed to dictate; repudiating m their 
public life any control of religion and any obligations to mankind. But 
there was in Europe at the same time a strong and strengthening current 
of thought and conviction of an entirely contrary kind. Perhaps the 
most revolutionary feature of the age is to be found in the antithetical 
contrast between the actions of statesmen and the best and most power- 
ful thought of the age. We must try in a very short space to indicate 
the general character of this thought. \ 

France held the foremost place in the world of thought, and toe in- 
tellectual movement is usually treated as though it were solely IVench. 
But in reality the French were merely the leaders of a general movement, 
long heralded by the work of such men as Locke and Leibnitz. Hume, 
Gibbon, Robertson, in England; Lessing and Kant, Goethe and Schiller 
in Germany; Benjamin Franklin in America; they are all part of the 
same movement with Voltaire and Montesquieu, with Diderot and 
Rousseau. Is it possible to determine the general characteristics of so 
widespread a movement? First of all it was universal in its outlook, and 
in this way was in marked contrast to the prevailing character of the 
politics of the time. In none of the countries mentioned was the tone of 
the literature patriotic or nationalist. France and England were at war 
during nearly the whole of the eighteenth century, but rarely has the 
intercourse of thought between the two countries been more constant 
or more useful to both sides. Frederick of Prussia had stirred the Ger- 


man temperament to patriotism, and there was in the literature of the 
time, \tv ScbiWer espedaW^, some echoes of this, but the outlook of the 
great German authors mentioned was before all things wide and human. < 
The second general characteristic of the thought of the time is its 
humanity. Never during the Christian era, or before it, was this note 
entirely absent, but in the eighteenth century it became dominant and 
essential. It is to the bar of humanity that religion, government, and 
social customs are brought, and they are for the most part condemned 
because they are found wanting in this respect. Thirdly and lastly, the 
thought of the time was critical and even hostile to the claims of the exist- 
ing Churches and religions. Some of the writers possessed reli^ous 
natures, but not one of them counted as a supporter of any ecclesiastical 
organisation or creed. 


Voltaire, Montesquieu and Rousseau may be selected as the three 
most typical and influential men in all the group of writers. Voltaire 
was of all of them the best known and the widest read. His thought 
never went deep, and he has made no original contributions of fanpor- 
tance to any side of European thought. But he was the most powerful 
influence m popularising ideas that Europe has ever known. His 
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sharply barbed shafts were directed against the ideas and practices of 
the Church; in politics he was neither liWal nor democrat, but regarded 
the honest and benevolent despotism of Frederick the Great as the 
form of government that should be imitated elsewhere. Above all he 
attacked in his writings and by his actions the religious intolerance of 
his time. The great days of the Inquisition were over, but still the Pro- 
testants of France suffered from cruel wrongs which sometimes led even 
to death. In protesting against all this and in many other ways Voltaire 
was the spokesman of the conscience of mankind. His wit and his 
satire, the clearness of his language and the humanity of his appeal, per- 
vade the eighteenth century and the French Revolution. 

Montesquieu was a profound student of constitutional problems, and 
by temperament conservative. His ‘Spirit of the Laws’ is a general dis- 
cussion of forms of government and was the armoury from which those 
who were engaged in political reconstruction — a common task in the 
ensuing years — drew their ideas. The Constitution of the United States 
of America was largely influenced by it. Yet the book — as Montesquieu 
would himself admit with pleasure — ^was largely influenced by the 
English Constitution which he, like so many of the Frenchmen of his 
day, admired immensely.* He praised a limited government, a machinery 
of checks and balances, and especially admir^ in the English practice 
what he called the ‘Separation of the Powers’ — the independence of the 
legislative, executive, and judicial branches of the state; though we see 
clearly now that he was wrong in thinking that in England the executive 
and the legislative were really separate. 

Rousseau of all the writers of his age provoked the most opposite 
sentiments of love and hate, and he is still the most discussed. His 
emotional and meditative temperament hardly seems to belong to his 
age\ and, though In many ways he vs one ot the most powetluV lorces vn 
the main current of his time, in others he seems to throw himself across 
it and to try to swim against it. His moving style has none of the clarity 
of Voltaire. He was passionately religious in temperament 1^ neither 
Catholic nor Christian. He felt the e^s of his age and the siiiG^ngs of 
the people, but none of the remedies proposed obtained his approval 
The ‘Social Contract,’ published in 1762, summarises his ideas on 
government, but does it in such a way that men still argue as to his 
essential meaning. He opens with an indignant protest against the 
tyranny of his time. ‘Man is bom free and yet everywhere he is in 
chains.’ The state owes its origin to the people; it belongs inalienably 
to them; Uie right always is theirs, in spite of all treaties or constitutions, 
to alter or abolish its forms. Yet he does not think that democracy is 
possible, except in states of small size; he believes that it may be neces- 
sary to have recourse to a dictator, and he ends by insisting on the 
necessity of reli^on in a state, and proposes that a simple and civic 
form of tdi^n shoidd be imposed on all, even by the pmahy of death. 
The influesioe of his ideas and phrases extended far beyond tite studbnti 
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of his works. The French Revolution bears traces of his thought 
throughout. 

■ No other French writers of the time have attracted so much attention 
from posterity as these three— Voltaire, Montesquieu, and Rousseau— 
but there was another group that had great contemporary influence and 
an important relation to the work of the Revolution. This group is 
known as the Economists or Physiocrats. They were much influenced 
by the writings of Adam Smith, the English economist. Their chief 
representatives in France were Mirabeau, the father of the well-known 
statesman of the Revolution, Say, and above all Quesnay, the real 
thinker of the movement, whose obscure and difficult ‘Tableau ^ono- 
mique’ was hailed by some of them as an infallible remedy for the 
troubles of France. They cared little for the abstract speculations of the 
time and failed to win the approval of Voltaire and Montesquieu. We 
may choose from their voluminous writings the following doctrines as 
central; that all wealth comes from the application of labour to land; 
that workmen are the most truly productive, perhaps the only produc- 
tive, class; that the action of government should be reduced to a mini- 
mum; that complete free trade and the establishment of a universal 
system of education were the reforms most immediately requisite; and 
that all taxation should be reduced to a single land-tax. These principles, 
says Mirabeau, would suffice to ‘set everything right and renew the age 
of Solomon.’ Turgot was a discriminating disciple of this school, and 
both as an intendani and as a minister he made a great effort to put into 
practice the teaching of Quesnay. The Economists had a considerable 
influence on the course of the French Revolution, but never approached 
the importance of the followers of Rousseau and Voltaire. 

When the great change had come the Revolution crystallised its aims 
in the triple watchword of ‘Liberty, Equality and Fraternity.’ All three 
words, but especially the first two, are difficult of definition, and they 
enlarged their meaning as the movement went on and have not yet 
ceased to enlarge it. At first by Liberty the French meant the security 
of the individual as against the action of the State; by Equality they 
meant equality of rights before the law and the abolition of privilege. 
The Fraternity that they thought of was chiefly among individuals and 
was exemplified in many an enthusiastic gathering on the eve of 1789, 
where nobles and peasants fraternised together. The thinkers of the 
time were not concerned much with international affairs nor with 
fraternity among nations. But two thinkers— Kant and Rousseau— 
^w the urgency of the problem and made some contribution to it. 
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Diet of their plenipotentiaries; that all should guarantee each against 
attack on their rights and territories; that any Power who did so attack 
should be put to the ban of Europe and crushed by the forces of Europe; 
that the Diet should work not merely for the preservation of peace, but 
for the general advantage of the human race. Kant reproduced these 
suggestions with little essential difference in 1795. It will be seen that 
they had to wait for more than a century and a half before an attempt 
was made to realise them in the League of Nations. 


CHAPTER II 

THE FRENCH REVOLUTION IN PEACE 

Louis XVI, the last King of France to rule under the conditions of the 
ancient regime, came to the throne in 1774. He was guillotined rather 
less than twenty years later, and there is a danger of letting that tragedy 
and all that it symbolises influence unduly our judgment of the first 
fifteen years of the reign. We are apt to think that France engrossed the 
attention of Europe and that the atmosphere was heavy with the coming 
storm. But, in truth, the overmastering figure in the eyes of Europe was 
Frederick of Prussia. His wars were over and had left him and his state 
with a high reputation for discipline and success in war. The military 
and territorial ambitions of Prussia were, for the time, satisfied. The 
first partition of Poland, carried out in 1772 without the use of arms, 
had given more to Prussia than the long and tense struggle of the Seven 
Years’ War. When in 1778 a difficult question arose as to the succession 
in Bavaria, in which the interests of Austria and Prussia were at variance, 
the conflict was settled by negotiation. Frederick’s chief energies were 
now devoted to the promotion of commerce and industry, and to the 
building of the Prussian administrative system — autocratic, rigidly 
honest, and as efficient as any system can be that does not recognise the 
necessity of liberty. The new hopes of the age found a good deal of ac- 
ceptance in Germany. Voltaire had been for some time a resident at the 
Court of King Frederick, and to Goethe and to Schiller and the thinkers 
of Germany the writers of France were a stimulus, sometimes to imita- 
tion and sometimes to opposition. But the Prussian king went on with 
his work, cynical and harsh in his manner and speech, but fundamentally 
in considerable sympathy with the new ideas. 

In France the new reign of Louis XVI seemed to mark the coming of 
a better time. It was with real relief to nearly alt classes in France that 
the reign of Louis XV came to an end. The licence of his Court had not 
been redeemed by success abroad, and, though France had enjoyed an 
immense prestige through her writers, the Court and Government had 
not profited by it, for the thought of France was as unfavourable to the 
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system of Louis XV as it had been friendly to the regime of Louis XTV. 
The advent of the new king was welcomed be<»use it was in any case 
a change, but there was also much to make Louis XVI popular. He was 
himself touched by the humanitarian hopes of the time and was ready 
for a change of system. He claimed for himself in the early years of his 
reign and in his last hours that ‘he loved the people,’ and history sees no 
reason to reject the claim. His wife, Marie Antoinette, was an Austrian 
princess, the daughter of Maria Theresa, a kind-hearted, brilliant, and 
really beautiful woman. Her Austrian origin was a disaster, bot^ to her- 
self and her husband. It made her unpopular in the countih^ when 
France again came into antagonism with Austria (during the Revolu- 
tion she was constantly denounced as ‘the Austrian woman’), and it pre- 
vented her from understanding France or sympathising, as her hi^sband 
did, with the new ideas; while her will, much clearer and stronge^’ than 
his, made her a powerful and dangerous counsellor for him in his hours 
of crisis. But these considerations belong to a much later period. On 
the accession of Louis XVI France entered on a long and sincere effort 
under the presidency of the Monarchy to alter the character and aim of 
the Government, and at first found much enthusiastic support from the 
governing and the literary classes. 

Humanitarianism counted for much in this effort; but the old system 
was in any case untenable, for the simple reason that it was not able 
to pay its way. Commerce and industry lagged far behind the great 
achievements of England. The land of France was rich and productive, 
but the system of privilege — which relieved the Nobility and the Clergy 
and those attached to the Court from a large part, though not from all, 
of the taxation that they should have borne — ^made it impossible for the 
Government to use this wealth to meet their liabilities. The Revolution, 
or some revolution, would probably have come in France in any case; 
but it is through the channel of the financial needs of the state that it 
did actually arrive. The expedients employed to meet the expenses of 
the great wars of the eighteenth century had thrown the financial system 
of France into hopeless disorder. The first need was to balance income 
and expenditure, and that, as it turned out, could not be done without 
a complete change in French methods of government. 

In Louis XVI’s first Ministry Maurepas held the first position, but the 
name of Turgot, who was Controller-General of Finance, attracted 
most attention. He was a disciple of the Economists. His character and 
his writings had already made him well known, and he had had valuable 
experience as intendant of the province of Limousin. He was only in 
office some twenty months, and what he did had little permanent effect; 
but men looked back to this short period as the time when there was a 
chance that reforms, wisely planned and vigorously carried out, might 
avert the catastrophe of the Revolution. He wanted to introduce 
honesty and efficiency into the public services— a real revolution this; 
to check the dangerously great power of the Church; to introduce a 
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juster method of taxation; to establish freedom of trade within and be- 
yond the bounds of the kingdom. He did not recognise the necessity of 
taking the people into partnership by the calling of any national 
assembly, though this was recommended to him by some of his col- 
leagues. He worked at his schemes with a passionate zeal for justice and 
humanity. But his proposals aroused alarm in the classes whose in- 
terests seemed threatened. A Court cabal was formed against him, in 
which Marie Antoinette played a part, and Louis was not strong enough 
to uphold his Minister when he had become unpopular. Turgot was 
dismissed, and Necker became Controller of the Finances. 

Necker was a Genevese banker and a Protestant. His appointment 
as Controller of the Finances raised certain difficulties which were over- 
come by the exercise of the royal prerogative. He made the King’s 
course easier, too, by renouncing the salary attached to the post. He 
was for a long period — down to 1790 — the most popular of the public 
men of France; his unselfishness, his honesty, the belief that he repre- 
sented the popular aspirations of the time and his connection with the 
literary world all contributed to this. He was a skilful financier, but not 
a great statesman. He accepted the administrative and financial system 
of France as it stood, and hoped, without introducing fundamental 
change, to carry on the government by means of economy and of loans, 
which his financial knowledge and reputation allowed him to contract 
at a cheaper rate than previously. All these efforts left little permanent 
trace on the history of France, and lie outside the limits of this book. 
For while he was in office there occurred a great event beyond the 
Atlantic, which exercised a powerful influence on European affairs. 
The tension between the British Government and the American colonies 
led to open rebellion in 1775. The Governments of France and of 
Great Britain had been constantly hostile during the eighteenth century, 
and in the wars between them France had lost to England nearly the 
whole of her colonial and Indian possessions. The memory of her de- 
feats made France ready to seize the opportunity for reti^tion that 
was thus clearly offered. The Government at first hesitated, fearful of 
the expense and afraid of the naval power of its rival. But private enter- 
prise compensated to some extent for the inaction of the Government. 
Lafayette — courageous, romantic, and full of noble sympathy for the 
American cause— led across a band of volunteers. Americans have 
never forgotten this generous adventure, and its memory has been a 
force that has never ceased to draw the United States to the side of 
France. Public opinion soon forced the French Government to support 
Lafayette’s effort by the action of the state. What followed is a matter 
of the utmost importance for world-history and had an important bear- 
ing on the French Revolution. The help of France contributed de- 
ciavely to the triumph of the American cause. Other European tuitions 
joined in a protest against the naval supremacy of Great Britain. The 
firitish fleet was defeated by the French off the coast of Amei^ and 
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SO— as a direct consequence— came the surrender of Yorktown and ^he 
creation of a really New World. There was much in the struggle that 
left a deep impression on the minds of Frenchmen. An ^my of citizens 
had beaten the ‘mercenary’ soldiers of England. The Constitution of 
the United States was in process of construction. It was begun by the 
Declaration of Independence, through which the ideas of Rousseau rang 
unmistakably; the construction was carried on under the influence of 
Montesquieu’s ‘Spirit of the Laws’ (the even deeper debt to the English 
Constitution was naturally kept in the background). The Liberty of 
which France wrote and talked and dreamed so much arisen 
splendid and victorious beyond the Atlantic. The belief was »rcngth- 
ened that the soil of France might see movements and triumphs of the 


same kind. 

But the most immediately serious result of the American War was on 
the finances of France. Necker’s careful economies were insufficient to 
meet the expenses of the war. He issued a statement of the financial 
situation of France— his compte rendu. Both the accuracy and the 
motives of this publication have been questioned. But it was an appeal 
to public opinion, going quite beyond the ordinary administrative 
circles which had hitherto alone concerned themselves with finance. It 


was widely read and discussed. The royal circle regarded the step as 
dangerous, and Necker was dismissed from office (1781) — to return 
again when the storm was about to burst. 

There were still eight years before the Revolution came, and there 
was nothing in the condition of France that made it impossible for the 
Government to set the finances in order. The wealth of the country was 
by no means exhausted. We have said already that there is no ground 
for thinking that France was distinguished from the other countries of 
Europe by the poverty and misery of her population. The Monarchy 
as an institution was still accepted by nearly all, and really popular with 
a large proportion of the people of France. Frederick the Great of 
Prussia had shown what might be done by a capable and resolute king 
in a situation far worse than that of Louis XVI. But Louis XVI was the 


very antithesis of Frederick the Great. His was a gentle, pious, kindly 
nature, without any of Frederick’s demoniac energy; and the machine 
of French government was clogged by a long tradition of privilege and 
corruption. The iron will which alone could have made it work for 
national ends was altogether lacking in the occupant of the French 
throne. The charge, often brought against Louis XVI, that he resisted 
the Revolution too long and thus brought about his tragic end is almost 
t e opposite of the truth. It was not inflexibility but weakness of will 
that was his bane. Out of weakness and out of genuine humanitarian 
sympathy he allowed the Revolution to come. When it had come, and 
m a shape very different from what he expected, he intrigued weakly and 

Sotbe ^ deposition and prison and the 
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Calonne was Finance Minister from 1783 to 1787. He was popular 
at the Court, with whose expensive pleasures he did not attempt to in- 
terfere; for he believed that an expensive Court made borrowing easier, 
and he lived by borrowing at an increasingly high rate of interest. Even 
to Calonne it became plain that the Monarchy could not solve the 
financial difficulty without taking some part of the people into its con- 
fidence. He went back to the traditions of the Monarchy of the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries and summoned a body of ‘Notables,’ 
who were men summoned by the King at his own choice to give him 
advice on any subject he might bring before them. They were not a 
constitutional body, nor representative in any way. They consisted of 
members of the privileged classes, and it was hoped that they would 
suggest the taxation of their order. They declined to do so; and said 
that the States-General should be summoned as alone capable of dealing 
with the needs of France. 

The States-General — that is to say, a body representative of the 
Clergy, Nobility and Commons of the whole State, as distinguished 
from the States-Provincial which only contained representatives of a 
single province — had not been called since 1614. Their real character 
therefore was only known to the antiquarian and the historian. When 
the Monarchy had been weak they had often challenged its power: the 
triumph of the Monarchy under Richelieu had led to their disappear- 
ance. There was widespread enthusiasm for election and representation 
at the time, and the mind of France turned naturally to the one national 
institution in her past which had both these characteristics. And yet 
the States-General, in their traditional shape, were but ill-fitted for 
dealing with the national emergency. “The three Estates — the Clergy, 
the Nobility, and the Commons — had each sat in separate rooms, and 
there had thus been two privileged Chambers, while the unprivileged 
Commons had only one. What was even more important they pos- 
sessed no powers: they could only put forward demands and make sug- 
gestions: the government of France had never conceded them any share 
in taxation or legislation. Each member brought from his constituency 
a statement of grievances {cahier des doleances). The business of each 
‘estate’ was to draw up a general statement of their wishes and to 
present it separately to the Crown. When this had been done their work 
was over. It is a far cry from such a body to the contemporary British 
Parliament: a still further cry to the omnipotent convention which was 
soon to direct the destinies of the French Revolution. 

Calonne fell in 1787. He was succeeded by Cardinal de Brienne, the 
last of the long list of Cardinal politicians that the old French Monarchy 
employed. He advocated a policy which if it had been adopted earlier 
and carried out vigorously might have led to success. He proposed to 
use the royal power to impose taxes on the privileged classes: and no 
constitutional lawyer in France could deny that the royal power ex- 
tended to taxation. Yet the project failed. A body of lawyers — ^the 
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Strangely named Parlement of Paris— had the duty of registering the 
King’s edicts and until they were thus registered they were not valid. 
Strong in the assurance of popular support the Parlement refused to 
register. The King used all the means that had been effective in the past; 
but in vain. Public opinion had become a real political fo^ as it has 
never been before in France. Voltaire and his companions in arms had 
roused the French people to a consciousness of their strength. If there 
had been a strong King— a Henry of Navarre, a Louis XI or a Lpuis XIV 
— the Monarchy might have emerged, changed but strengthedied. Yet 
Louis XVI in face of the popular excitement and opposition tock a wise 
step. He dismissed de Brienne, he recalled Necker, and he announced 
his intention of summoning the Statcs-General. They were summoned 
first for 1788: but they actually met at Versailles, some twelvb miles 
from Paris, in May 1789. 

A King had been driven by national bankruptcy to call the represen- 
tatives of his people into council. There was nothing necessarily catas- 
trophic in such a situation; nothing that seemed necessarily to mark a 
new era in the world’s history. England could show how Monarchy and 
the representatives of the people might work together for the good of 
the nation. Why should not France reach the same goal? 

There were no more critical days during the French Revolution than 
the first weeks of the States-General. There had been much discussion 
as to their constitution and procedure: and through the influence of 
Necker the Commons had got some 600 representatives, while the 
Clergy and the Nobles had about 300 each. But a difficult question of 
procedure still remained. How were the 1200 members to sit and debate 
and vote? Were they to sit in three Chambers and decide questions by a 
majority of Chambers, or were they to sit all together and decide by a 
majority of individual votes? The first method would give a majority 
of two Chambers to one for privilege: the second would secure a large 
majority for reform, for some of the Nobles and many of the Clergy 
were in sympathy with the Commons. And further, were they to be, as 
of old, a Council of advice or a real agency of government? And if they 
governed were they to be an instrument in the hands of the nobility or 
of the nation at large? The King’s decision would probably have been 
accepted at first; but he had given no decision when the representatives 
met at Versailles. 

Victory of the completest kind rested with the Commons. It was won 
by the beginning of July 1789, and in these seven weeks we may note 
the following decisive stages. 

First the Commons refused to co-operate with the Gowmment in any 
way, until the union of all three estates in one Chamber and ‘vote by 
head were conceded. They refused even to take the preliminary steps 
n^ssary to prove themselves legitimately elected until t hey were 
joined by the other orders. This system of passive resistance lasted until 
June 10. They were weeks of great anxiety to the King and his advisers. 
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The coxultry was falling into very grave disorder. Taxes were not paid. 
The Statcs-General might be dismissed as stubborn and disloyal; but 
the financial difiiculty would remain as great as ever. So nothing was 
done. The inaction of the Government gave the Commons confidence. 
They began to know their leaders and to understand their powers. 

On June 10th the Abb6 Siiy^s— a member of the third estate, cele- 
brated for his study of constitutional forms — ^proposed that the Clergy 
and Nobility should be summoned for the last time to join the third 
estate in one Chamber; and that in case of the refusal of the Clergy and 
Nobility the Commons should proceed to constitute themselves, and to 
take action without Clergy and Nobles.’ The Commons were deter- 
mined not to yield to the other estates;' they felt themselves strong 
enough to dominate them. Whatever the decision of the Clergy and 
Nobles, the Commons were determined to take a large part of the 
government of France into their own hands, and to assume some title 
which should announce to all the world the power that they claimed. 
On June 14 the debate began as to what the title should be. Si£y^ pro- 
posed that they should call themselves ‘The National Assembly’; claim- 
ing by this very title that they had the right, even though unsupported 
by the other orders, to speak and act for the nation. Some, and especi- 
ally Mirabeau, wanted a less challenging title; but on June 17, by an 
overwhelming vote (49 1 to 90), they decided for the ‘National Assembly.’ 
It was the French Revolution in miniature.' The Commons claimed to 
act for the nation in despite of the King and the Privileged Classes. 

Would the Commons make good their claim? The King and his ad- 
visers were at last awake to the danger that threatened them. He was 
persuaded to use an almost forgotten method of procedure in order to 
force a change of policy on the Commons. In the old days if the King 
went down in person to the States-General and held a ‘Royal Session’ 
it was incumbent that his word must be obeyed. He would hold a 
Royal Session now: he would announce his will and France would 
accept it. But the plan failed entirely. The Commons were in no mood 
for yielding. They were excluded from their Chamber by the prepara- 
tions for the Royal Session, but they met in a neighbouring Tennis- 
Court and swore that they would go on with their meetings, in spite 
of opposition from whatever quarter, until they had ‘made a constitu- 
tion’ (June 20). They were encouraged by the action of the Clergy, who 
were deeply divided in social origin and in their attitude to the claims 
of the Commons. The Church is sometimes regarded as the implacaUe 
foe of the Revolution; but on June 19, by a majority of one, the Clergy 
had decided for union with the Commons, and on June 22 — ^the eve 
the Royal Session — nearly half of them joined the Commons. In the 
Royal Session, on June 23, the King announced many important re- 
forms in finance and administration and accepted the States-Geneial its 
a permanent part of the constitution, but he insisted on the ‘three 

chainlv>r‘ 
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hands of the privileged classes, not of the nation. It was a challenge to 
the Commons and was supported by a scarcely veiled threat that he 
would use force to crush opposition. Yet the seejuel was amazing. 
When the Commons resisted by refusing to vacate their Chamber, the 
King declined to support his words by action. Instead he called upon 
the Clergy and the Nobles to disobey the orders he had given and to 
join the Commons. On July 2 all the members of the three estates who 
attended (there were many absentees) met in one Chamber in which the 
friends of reform were secure of a considerable majority.' The courage 
and sagacity of the leaders of the Commons and the financial Meds of 
the Crown had been the chief causes of this surprising result, put the 
divided counsels among the King’s advisers had also had an imbortant 
influence. Among them there were some who held that it was best to 
yield now in order to strike with more effect later. 

There were now three main forces in France. First, there was the 
King and Court, which had surrendered to the Commons. There were 
elements in this group — v/e cannot be wrong in counting among them 
the Queen Marie Antoinette and the King’s youngest brother, the 
Comte d’ Artois— who regretted the necessity of the recent surrender 
and watched for an opportunity of regaining lost ground. Then there 
was the Assembly which had at different times three different names. 
First it was the States-General; then, as we have seen, it became the 
National Assembly; soon it recognised the framing of a constitution as 
its all-important task and called itself in consequence the Constituent 
Assembly. A good many of the Clergy and Nobles continued to sit in it, 
but it was dominated by the Commons. The representatives of the 
Commons were all drawn from the middle classes; many of them were 
prosperous and even rich members of the commercial bourgeoisie; the 
legal profession was strongly represented; there were no workmen nor 
special representatives of the working classes. They were determined 
to draw up a political constitution, and their ideas as to its general 
features were fairly clear. But in social questions they were much less 
interested and rarely advanced beyond vague and rather sentimental 
generalisations. These two forces can be clearly seen, but there was a 
third, important but difficult to define, sometimes vaguely called the 
People, or the People of Paris, sometimes the Revolutionary Army. 
For the victory of the Commons had thrown the machinery of the 
French Government out of gear. Taxes were not paid. In the country 
there were scores of attacks on the houses of the nobles and gentry. 
Trade was bad, unemployment was widespread. There were great 
numbers of half-starving workmen in Paris, whither they had come at 
the beginning of the Revolution. They were miserable and disconten- 
ted, excited by the ideas of the times even if they did not understand 
ffiem, demanding food first of all and generally better conditions of life. 
They provided the revolutionaries with a valuable and a dangerous 
weapon, difficult to control, but sometimes quickly responsive to 
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suggestions. The Assembly, an essentially middle-class Ijody, was 
carried to victory by its undeclared alliance with this force. 

The King (we may use the word as a synonym for the Government: 
it is impossible to determine Louis XVFs personal share in what was 
done) determined to strike. Troops were ordered to concentrate on 
Paris, and their march continued in spite of the protest of the National 
Assembly. On July 11, 1789, all fears and suspicions seemed justified 
by the news which reached Paris from Versailles that Necker, the 
popular idol, was dismissed. A royalist coup d'etat was clearly coming. 
Paris was in no mood to wait for it. - There was no real municipal 
government in Paris, but the ‘electors’ — the large committee that had 
finally chosen the deputies to the States-General — met together and 
began to organise a government. They created too a Civic Guard, 
which soon grew to be the all-important National Guard. It was a body 
of men midway between policemen and soldiers, citizens armed and 
drilled for the defence of the rights and the property of the people of 
Paris. The Hotel des Invalides was broken into and a great store of 
weapons taken. So Paris had some means of defence. But of more real 
use than the Civic Guard were the French Guards, regular soldiers 
quartered in Paris who had become imbued with the spirit of the Re- 
volution and who now openly Joined the Parisians. On July 14 the 
tumultuous forces of Paris — led, if they could be said to be led by any- 
one, by Camille Desmoulins, a young lawyer, a brilliant writer and, 
despite his stammer, an effective speaker — attacked the Bastille. The 
great fortress had no longer any military importance. The garrison was 
small, the place unprovisioned. But the name of the Bastille had been 
the symbol of the old despotism, and it might have been made again a 
means of coercing Paris. A successful attack would be at once a warn- 
ing to the Monarchy and a demonstration of the city’s power. 

The attack made no real impression on the fortress; but the Governor, 
de Launay, through failure of nerve or hopelessness of relief, surren- 
dered in the afternoon. His life was promised him, but he was murdered 
in the confusion of the surrender. The Parisian army poured in to the 
great fortress, and almost at once began to demolish it. Its fall did not 
in any way alter the military situation, and the forces at the disposal 
of the King were large enough and loyal enough to crush the Paris 
rising. But again the King yielded, partly through timidity, but more 
through real feelings of humanity. He came to Paris to express his official 
sanction of what had been done, and attended a solemn Te Deum in 
Notre-Dame Cathedral. 

The military importance of the fall of the Bastille, as we have said, 
■was nothing, but its political consequences were enormous. The Com- 
mons were for the second time victorious over the King. He had been 
popular at first, but his popularity declined rapidly. Suspicion and dis- 
trust had taken its place. The National Assembly felt more secure in 
its constitution-building. Most important of all, Paris had come into 
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self-conscious existence and had gained an effective government. A full 
Municipal Government was organised, and the first Mayor was M. 
Bailly, an astronomer of great distinction, who had been carried away 
from Ws scientific work by the enthusiasm of the hour. The National 
Guards, too, were fully developed, and the famous Marquis of Lafayette 
became their first commander. The control of the Revolution by Paris 
had begun. 

The Constituent Assembly— for so we must call the : Natio nal 
Assembly now— encouraged by these events went confidently on with 
its work. We will examine the results of that work in a monknt. But 
first we must notice the strange events which three months Imer com- 
pleted the work of the fall of the Bastille. 

The general features of the situation had not changed. Thete was a 
Court which had yielded reluctantly and watched for a chance of re- 
covery; an Assembly confident and hopeful, but suspicious of the King 
and hostile to the Court; a populace, hungry, excited, a ready instru- 
ment for the hands of conspirators. To what extent there was definite 
organisation of a royalist reaction on the one side, and definite con- 


spiracy against the Monarchy on the other, it is impossible to say. 
Certainly the mood of Paris was more dangerous than ever. News- 
papers had sprung up. The political newspaper was a new pheno- 
menon in France and exercised a great influence. Clubs had been 
formed to discuss the questions before the Assembly and to mould 
public opinion. There were moderate and conservative clubs; but the 
most important were the revolutionary clubs, such as the Cordeliers and 
the Jacobins. This last came to be one of the great formative forces in 
the Revolution, rivalling the Assembly in influence, and sometimes 
coercing it. The presence of unemployment had led to the opening of 
public workshops — an expedient always attractive and disappointing. 
The unemployed of France came in great numbers to Paris, and became 
an intolerable burden on the straitened finances of the country. The 
workshops were in consequence closed at the beginning of October, and 
sewral thousands of men were thrown on the streets to beg or starve 
The doings at VersaUIes, where the King and Court still resid^, 
provoked ang^ comment in Paris. A new regiment— the Flanders 
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he commanded. The day passed over with petitions and demonstra- 
tions that did not seem of great importance. But soon after midnight 
the palace was penetrated by the crowd. The King and Qi»en were in 
some danger, but the arrival of Lafayette secured their personal safe^. 
But Lafayette had himself presented a request that the King should 
come to Paris to live. And the King again, as usual, thought it wisest to 
yield. In the afternoon of October 6 he left Versailles, so closely identi- 
fied with the glories of the French Monarchy, and came to the Tuileries, 
once the palace of the mediaeval kings of France, but now ill-provided 
for his accommodation. The Assembly soon followed. Paris hence- 
forth enveloped and controlled the government of France. The Revolu- 
tion more and more was concentrated in Paris, and in its character 
reflected the character of the great city. 

That is the chief result of the fall of the Bastille and the march on 
Versailles. But there is another of great importance. What is known as 
the ‘Emigration’ had begun. To explain this we must understand that, 
though the King had yielded, there were large numbers of the nobles 
who regarded his concessions with contempt and hatred and fear. They 
refused to live in a France dominated by principles which they detested, 
and in consequence they withdrew beyond the frontiers; a few to Eng- 
land, but most to the German states on the Rhine, to Mainz, and to 
Coblenz. Princes of the royal blood took the lead — the King’s brother, 
the Comte d’ Artois and the Prince dc Cond6 — and they were followed 
by a crowd of nobles. In the German towns where they settled they 
aped the ceremonies of Versailles, talked of the imminent overthrow of 
the Revolution, and gathered troops in preparation for the day. They 
declared that the King’s concessions to the Revolution were the result 
of his necessities, and therefore not binding. Their influence was evil 
in every way. The best hope for France was that the King and tiie 
Revolution should be really reconciled and should treat one another 
with confidence and respect. The ‘Emigration’ made this difficult, if 
not impossible. ‘There was no event more disastrous for the Monarchy; 
none more fatal to the development of the Revolution’ — writes the 
gr^test of all historians of the Revolutionary period, 
xjkmidst all these alarms the building of the constitution had gone on 
unceasingly. There were two imyportut First, it was de- 

termined to draw up a Declaration of the ‘Rights of Man’ which should • 
be the basis of the whole constitution. The Declaration was debated 
throughout August 1789. The following are some of its most pro- 
minent clauses: 

The represmtatives of the French people, constituted as a Natimud Assem- 
bly, believing ffiat ignorance, forgetfiilness, or contempt of the rights of man 
are the only causes of public misforiimes and of the corruptimi of ^vemr 
ments, have resolved to s^ forth in a solemn declaration the natural, inalioi- 
able and sacred rights of man; in order that this dechiration being oonstaatiy 
before all members cd' the social body may always recall to them their rights 
and their duties; in order that the acts of tiie le^lative and eXeci^ powen 
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being constantly capable of comparison with the objects of all political institu- 
tions may on that account be the more respected; in order that the demands of 
citizens being founded henceforth on simple and incontestable principles may 
be always directed to the maintenance of the constitution and the happiness 

^^Consequently the National Assembly recognises and declares in the presence 
and under the auspices of the Supreme Being the following rights of the man 
and the citizen. 

L Men are born and remain free and equal in rights. Social distinctions 
can only be founded on public utility. 

II. The aim of every political association is the preservation of the natural 

and imprescriptible rights of man. These rights are liberty, property, security, 
and resistance to oppression. ] 

III. The principle of all sovereignty resides essentially in the nation. No 

body and no individual can exercise authority, if it does not take its origin 
from the nation. \ 

IV. Liberty consists in being allowed to do whatever does not injure other 
people. . . . 

VI. Law is the expression of the general will. All citizens have the right 
to take a part personally or through their representatives in its formation. . . . 

X. No one should be molested for his opinions, even for his religious 
opinions, provided that their manifestation does not disturb the public order 
established by law. 

XL The free communications of thoughts and opinions is one of the most 
precious rights of man. ... 

XVII. Property being an inviolable and sacred right, no one can be de- 
prived of it except when public necessity, declared by form of law, makes it 
clearly necessary. . . . 


It is easy to criticise this famous document. The practical needs of 
France were urgent and they were neglected during the interminable 
discussions on ‘human rights.’ The twentieth century, moreover, no 
longer talks of the ‘rights of man,’ the phrase and the idea belonging 
rather to the philosophy of the eighteenth century. It turned out, too, 
that some of the principles, so triumphantly enunciated, were decidedly 
inconvenient when the details of the constitution came to be arranged. 
Clause 6, for instance, clearly implied universal suffrage, and the 
Assembly in its later phase was in no mood to grant that. This disparity 
between principle and practice gave an^bpening for attack of which the 
later revolutionists were quick to avail themselves. But, after all, the 
Declaration of the Rights of Man is the most characteristic example of 
me nobler side of the Revolution — without which it would not have 
l»en the great event in European history that it is. The contrast with 
me English Revolution has often been pointed out. While the English 

of Right enunciated simply the historic 
and legal rights of Englishmen against the Crown. France based her 

“"rTl principles, and in her Declaration made herself the 

therefore that, while the 
suSfid rimply a businesslike and 

Eavra^iw constitution, the French Revolution 
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nations. For a quarter of a century the Declaration of the Rights of 
Man was the watchword and the charter of all the reformers and 
revolutionists of Europe.^ 

Next, on August 4, amidst a scene of great excitement and en- 
thusiasm, ‘feudalism’ was declared to be abolished and the privileged ( 
classes themselves co-operated in destroying the legal basis of their 
position. It was a moment of really noble enthusiasm; but when the 
‘abolition’ had been passed it was difficult exactly to define its import. 

It amounted to this: the Assembly had a perfectly free hand and an 
open field in their work of political reconstruction. 

The constitutional debates are among the most interesting in the his- 
tory of Europe. The political philosophy of Montesquieu and Rousseau 
had now to be translated into actual institutions and there was little 
in the past of France to help the legislators. They were to some extent 
influenced by the constitution of the United States; but their chief 
though undeclared model was the English Constitution. Not a single 
voice was raised to advocate republicanism; benevolent despotism, such 
as the Prussian, was no longer in fashion: and in England men saw the 
one great example of the reconciliation of monarchy with popular 
institutions. 

There were hot debates as to the position which should be accorded 
to the Monarchy. In the end Louis XVI was declared ‘King of the 
French by the Grace of God and the will of the Nation.’ In defining his 
power the Assembly was much influenced by Montesquieu’s theory of 
tfie* ‘Separation of the powers’ — the view that is, that the executive, 
legislative, and judicial elements in the State should be kept entirely 
separate.' The King was the head of the executive: he was to appoint the 
chief officers of the army and the Ministers of State. But, in accord- 
ance with the above-named theory and through distrust of the royal 
power, the Assembly refused to follow the English plan whereby the 
Ministers have a seat in the Legislative Assembly and are dependent 
u^on its support for their continuance in office. An unbridged gap was 
•thus created between the representatives of the people and the Ministers 
of the King. If there was divergence of aim between them they could 
only be brought into harmony by impeachment or by revolution. This 
point had been passionately argued by Mkabaiu, the most consmictiye 
and conservative among the popular leaders, but he had stru^led in 
vain for the adoption of the English system. Nor did better luck attend 
his efforts to give the King of France the right possessed by the Crown 
of England to y^o all legislation. The King received only a suspensive 
not an absolut^veto: that is, he could delay the passing of a nirasure 
but only for the space of a session. The position thus accorded him was 

^ It was, wrote Lord Acton, 'stronger than all the armies of Napoleon.’ The 
text quoted above is taken from that prefaced to the Constitution of S^t^ber 14, 
1791, cp. L. G. Wickham Legg: Select Documents illustrative of the History of the 
French Revolution, vol. U. pp. 216-18 (Clarendon Press, 1905). 
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one of great dignity and influence, with more real jwwer than belonged 
to the contemporary English Monarchy. But Louis XVI was the de- 
scendant of the most powerful of European kings, and what was offered 
him seemed a great humiliation. The revolutionary settlement in 
England had only been made possible by a change of dynasty. There 
were some who thought it might be well to follow the English ftram p if 
here also and to transfer the Crown to the House of Orleans, whose 
representative, Duke Philippe, had embraced the popular cause with 
apparent enthusiasm. 

The legislative power was to be entrusted to a single Cha; er of 745 
members. There had been some question of a second Cham! but it 
had been voted down by an overwhelming majority. A second phamber, 
it was said, would be either the last refuge of the old aristocn py or the 
taudle of a new one: and France in her present mood want ;no aris- 
tocracy of any kind. The franchise was, in direct conflict with the 
Rights of Man, limited by a property qualification which excluded from 
the vote the great majority of the artisans of the towns. 

The judicial system of France was re-modelled. The judges were to 
be elected. Torture was abolished. The jury system was introduced. 

A clean sweep was made of the old system of local and provincial 
government. The old historic provinces of France— Brittany, Nor- 
mandy, Champagne, Guienne, Burgundy, Provence, etc., names even 
greater in French history than Yorkshire, Lancashire, Kent, or Corn- 
wall in English history — ^were abolished. In their place came eighty- 
three ‘departments’ called after the natural features that belonged to 
them, without traditions and making no appeal to local sentiment. It 
reems ^most English observers regrettable, but it was intentionally 
done. The fine local traditions were part of the past that the Revolution 

Sv wllirS Tl>«y stood, too, in the *a, of .h« nauonal 

unity which the Revolution was determined to achieve and which 
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Now that the absolute Monatdiy had gone, the Church, which had 
been its chief supporter, could not be left unchanged. 

The first steps were concerned with the Jthe,^Q 

]^es were regarded as a part of feudalism and had been abolishwi 
with the rest of it. Then the vast resources of the Church seemed to 
offer a means of escape from the bankruptcy which threatened the 
State. Upon the motion of Talleyrand, Bishop of Autun — ^who now 
begins his amadng political career— it was decided that the wealth of 
the Church should be surrendered to the State, and that the State should 
undertake to maintain the services of the Church and to pay the clergy. 

It was disendowment combined with a measure of strict establishment. 
Then the Assembly took the first step on a dangerous slope which was 
to lead France again to bankrupt<7 by issuing paper money (the notes 
were called assignats) on the security of the newly acqiured property. 

There was some protest against all this, but no dan^r of religious 
schism. Next, however, the Assembly turned to reorganise the govern- 
ment of the Church which had thus been taken into the pay of the 
State. The old dioceses were abolished and new ones were established 
to conespond with the new departments. The stipends of the clergy 
were rearranged. The bishops received much less than they were used 
to: the curds somewhat more. Then, worst of all, the method of election | 
by, 9ll citizens, irresj^tive of their faith, was introduced into the ap- 
pointment both of bishops and priests. It was defended as being a re- 
turn to primitive custom, but when the question was referred to the 
Pope he denounced the new arrangements and threatened with ex- 
communication all those who adhered to them. The Assembly did not 
recoil before the threatened conflict. They answered the denundation 
of the Pope by enforcing on all clergy an oath of obedient ‘to the King,, 
the Law and the Nation.’ The Law would, of course, include the new 
arrangements which were known as the ‘Civil Constitution of the 
Oergy.’ The Church was split into two sections: those who accepted 
and those who refused the new oath— the Dissidents and the Constitu^ 
tionalists. At first the State generously accorded a pension to those 
priests who felt themselves unable to take the oath. 

Among the ^vU consequeuci^ of this ecclesiastical legislation two aie 
chiefly to be noted. First, it divvied the praple of Fi fflqe in th; ^ fed - 
inm to wards the Revolution as they had not beim divided bdrareTTPEe 
noblK who liad ‘emitted* had, in effect, dedaied war upon it; but 
their opposition would rather strengthen ^e adhesion of the mniw d* 
the people. But now the seeds of division were sown throu^out the 
country and th^produced actual dvil wm: before long. Next, the KW 
who had accept^ the Revolution with hesitation, but st^ hali^ 

fibre in his nature was very strtmg. HegaveMssipi^irotodieC^dii 
laws for fear d the storm of ]votest whkh his Veto would have oeattd; 
but the dtmundation by the Pope made him profoundly uneasy. *I wk 
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God,’ he wrote, ‘to accept my profound repentance for having affixed 
my name, though against my will, to acts which are in conflict with the 
discipline and the belief of the Catholic Church. 

The ecclesiastical legislation was among the chief causes which im- 
pelled the King to his disastrous flight from Paris. At Easter 1791 he 
tried to go to his palace of St. Cloud (seven miles from Paris) to avoid 
receiving the Communion at the hands of a ‘constitutional’ priest. His 
way was barred by a suspicious crowd, which refused to give way even 
to the appeals of Lafayette, After this it was clear that the King was a 
prisoner in his palace at the Tuileries, and the tone of the press was 
growing even more hostile and suspicious. The boasting of (the emi- 
grant nobles that they would soon come and liberate him was a serious 
cause of annoyance and danger to the King. It had long been a fixed 
idea with him that he ought to get away from Paris and revise and alter 
the constitution. The Marquis of Mirabeau, before his death in April 
1791, had strongly urged that the King should boldly and openly go to 
Rouen, summon the Assembly to his side, and make certain changes in 
the constitution; but to do all this in such a way that his loyalty to the 
main principles of the Revolution should be beyond question. But 
neither the King nor the Queen really trusted Mirabeau. They inclined 
to think him a demagogue who had come over to the side of the 
Monarchy for selfish ends. His death destroyed the last chance of his 
plan being carried out. But more than ever the King was bent on 
escaping from the hateful restraint of Paris. His design was to get into 
touch with General Bouilld, who commanded the French armies on the 
north-eastern frontier, and with the backing of the armies to dictate the 
changes in the constitution that he desired; especially to annul the 
ecclesiastical legislation and to grant greater power to the nobility; and 
if necessary to appeal to the support of the Great Powers of Europe. 

It was by no means a wild scheme and it came very near to success. 
Disguised as a servant of his children’s governess, he escaped with the 
Queen and his children unnoticed from the Tuileries. He found a 
travelling carriage outside the city, and he reached Varennes, a small 
town on the Meuse. On the other side of the bridge he would have been 
in safety, but he had already been detected, and he was arrested by the 
mayor and an inn-keeper from a neighbouring village, 
j The greatest alarm prevailed in Paris when the King’s flight was 
, known. He had left a letter declaring his refusal to accept the constitu- 
tion, and a foreign war was believed to be imminent. The news of his 
capture allayed these fears, but raised problems of the greatest difficulty. 
What was to be done with a runaway king? The example of James II of 
England and his fortunate escape suggested to some that it would have 
been well if Louis XVI, too, had managed to get away. There were 
some who advocated a change of dynasty and the recognition of the 
Duke of Orleans as king. But the majority of the Assembly determined 
to bring the King back to Paris, to suspend him from his royal 
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functions until the constitution had received its last touches, and then 
to offer it to him for his acceptance. If he accepted he would be King 
once more; if he refused he would lose the throne, and the question of 
his successor would have to be faced. Such was the decision taken by 
the Assembly, but there was a small minority in the Assembly, sup- 
ported strongly in Paris, which demanded the King’s instant deposition 
' and the declaration of a republic. Before this there had hardly been a 
‘ sign of republican feeling. But now a petition was drawn up by the 
Cordeliers Club and placed on a table in the Champ de Mars for signa- 
ture. There was nothing illegal in this; but disorder was feared, and 
Batlly, the Mayor of Paris, was instructed to disperse the crowd that 
gathered round the petition. The National Guard was called out and, 
as the crowd did not disperse at the first summons, a volley was fired 
and many lives were lost by the shots or in the stampede that followed 
(July 17, I 79 I). This became known as the Massacre of the Champ de 
Mars, and is the starting-point of the movement which m little more 
|than a year made France a republic. Bailly, who had given the order to 
fire, became the object of the bitter execrations of the populace. 

In September 1791 the constitution was completed and was accepted 
by the King. The Revolution seemed at an end. A constitution analo- 
gous to that of Great Britain had been adopted, without much violence 
or loss of life. Many foreign observers prophesied a peaceful constitu- 
tional life for France. 


CHAPTER III 

THE REVOLUTION AT WAR 

It is impossible to understand the French Revolution if its domestic 
aspects and developments are considered by themselves. The more its 
course is examined the clearer does it become that the whole of its 
later phase was conditioned by the great war which broke out and con- 
tinued with no real period of peace for twenty-three years. We shall ex- 
amine in a moment the causes of the war and the steps by which it 
came upon France. We must first consider the condition of the country 
at the time of its outbreak. 

The new Legislative Assembly came into being in the autumn of 1791. 
It was decided that no member of the late Constituent Assembly could 
have a seat in the new one.‘ The fortunes of France were therefore 
entrusted to a number of men without established reputations or de- 
finite party connections. The new Chamber was in consequence weak, 
and the real influence on the course of events was to be found rather in 
the newspapers and in the clubs than on its benches. 

A great number of the members never definitely belonged to any 

^ V. supra^ p. 25. 
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political party, but we may notice the following groupings. The Con- 
servative, or Right, party in the House was known as the Feuillants, 
and represented in the House the opinions of Lafayette outside. It was 
perhaps the largest party, but it was soon outstripped in influence by 
others. The Left, or Radical, side of the House was later on divided 
into two groups. The first of these groups was known as the Girond- 
ists, because several of its leaders came from the Department of the 
Gironde. They were men, for the most part, young, enthusiastic, and 
eloquent. Though they accepted the Monarchy for the mopient they 
regarded a republic as the ideal. Their main support was tc^' be found 
outside of Paris in the provinces and country districts, and lalbr on they 
came to be the special representatives of the middle class, &t at first 
they were regarded with fear as dangerous and headstroM revolu- 
tionaries. Their chief leaders were Brissot, Buzot, Vergniiud, and 
Roland. The wife of the last named was always an important influence 
in the councils of the party, and because of her character and her tragic 
fate she has attracted more attention than any of them. The Jacobms 
were not distinguished at first from the Girondists. We have already 
seen the Club from which the party took its name. It was more in- 
fluential in Paris than in the Chamber, and its leaders— Robespierre, 
Marat, and Danton— were the most powerful political influences in the 
city. 


The King had the right of appointing a Ministry without regard to 
the wishes of the Assembly, and he chose his first Ministiy from the 
Conservative, or Feuillant, party. Soon there came violent friction 
between himself and the Assembly. His flight had destroyed his former 
popularity, and his influence and his character were alike regarded with 
distrust by many. Whatever he did was interpreted in the worst sense. 
When he refused to accept a law condemning to death all emigrant 
nobles who did not return before January 1792, or when again he re- 
lu^ his consent to a very severe law against the priests who would not 
take the constitutional oath, this was regarded as a sign of symoathv 
with the enemes of the Revolution. So strong was the protest asdnst 
his actions that he thought it best to allow his Conservative Mini^ry to 
d!!!!” he appoint^ a new one from the ranks of the Girondfets. 
Roland was Minister of the Interior, but the most important name was 
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side had in her constitution expressly repudiated war except for pur* 
poses of defence. Great Britdn seemed at first disinclined to renew her 
age-long struggle with France. At the beginning of the Revolution die 
general feeling in England had been one of sympathy. It seemed that 
France was imitating the English example and was choosing a form 
of government closely resembling our own. A few warning voices were 
raised, and especially Burke’s, maintaining that the spirit of the French 
Revolution was wholly different from that of the English movement in 
1688, and that it threatened by its beliefs and examples the established 
order in every part of Europe; but such warnings were balanced by the 
enthusiasm of the poets and the acceptance of statesmen. Both Words- 
worth and Coleridge wrote in glowing language of their high hopes 
when the Revolution broke out. Wordsworth has told us that it was 
‘bliss in that dawn to be alive’ and that ‘to be young was very heaven.’ 
Coleridge was so convinced of the greatness of the movement in France 
that he ‘hung his head and wept at Britain’s name,’ because Britain 
opposed herself to it. Among statesmen, Pitt was quite ready to co- 
operate with France, while Fox, on behalf of one section of the Whigs, 
hailed it with rapture. The English Government was concerned with a 
movement in Holland, where the governing Stadholder found his 
authority threatened by revolutionary parties. He entered into an 
alliance with Great Britain and with Prussia, and as Prussia easily sup- 
pressed the revolutionary movement in Holland people attach^ less 
importance to the danger from France. 

It was in Central Europe that the events were to be foimd which were 
soon to lead to war, but even there there was a strong desire to avoid it. 
The organisation of the Empire was to the last degree inefiicient. There 
was no body which could raise an army or could impose taxes. The 
&npire was indeed a loose and helpless confederation, and, as we have 
seen in the first chapter, the strength of Germany was to be found not 
in the Empire but in the individual states, and especially in Austria and 
in Prussia. Austria and Prussia were old enemies and still jealous and 
hostile. The memory of the Seven Years’ War and of the humiliation 
of Austria still rankled at Vienna, and the two Powers did n<tf find it 
easy to co-operate. Moreover, Austria had many great tasks upon her 
hands wtdch seemed more urgent than the suppression of the revolu- 
tionary movement in France. The canect of Joseph II had shaken the 
social and political condition of the different parts of the loosely con- 
structed Empire, and the immediate need was to bring back calm wh^ 
at present there was turmoil, and contentment whme there was bitter 
opposition. Belgium was fuU of revolutionary protest against the at- 
tempted ehan^; Hungary had been on the edge of revolt. Th^ was 
hardly a province in the Austrian dominions which was not more or 
less disordered. Austria was most unwilling to add a fcnei^ war to any 
of these pessing domestic tasks. And more important to hmr than thie 
devek^pnmnt events in France seemed the oMs m Poland. 
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We have already seen something of the conditions in Poland, a con- 
dition in every way worse than that of France, and we have seen how 
her weakness had exposed her already in 1772 to the first partition at 
the hands of Prussia, Austria, and Russia. Since then the prospects of 
Poland had much improved. Stanislas had been appointed to the 
Polish throne in 1764 through the influence of the Russian Czarina, 
Catherine II. He had been the favourite and the lover of the Czarina* 
but in his new task he displayed real energy and public spirit. He saw 
that the future of Poland was hopeless while she still possessed her 
hereditary constitution, which condemned her to anarchy atld exposed 
her helplessly to the assaults of her neighbours. The first thing neces- 
sary was to give her a constitution that should really be effifcient, that 
should sweep away the anarchical privileges of the nobility, aid ’->6 able 
to pass laws and to direct the foreign affairs of the country. Siicn a con- 
stitution was brought forward by the King and received a certain 
measure of support, but according to the old constitution it was pos- 
sible for a very slight opposition to wreck a strongly supported plan. 
There was no chance of passing the constitution by legal means 
Stanislas took the responsibility upon himself and determined to violate 
the constitution in the interest of the people and the State, and in 1791, 
by the use of the military forces of the State, he forced through an 
amended constitution. Poland seemed then to enter upon a more hope- 
ful era, but it was of the essence of the situation that her neighbours did 
not desire her to grow strong and prosperous. They were themselves 
t e cause of her weakness, and they desired to maintain and increase 
It. From the time of the adoption of the new constitution, Prussia 
Austria, and Russia began to think again of interference and partition* 
Among these neighbours the most influential in PoUsh affairs was with- 
out doubt Catherine II of Russia. If others had hesitations, she had 
none. She clearly and self-consciously desired to embroil the other 
Powers in French affairs m order that, whilst they were occupied in the 
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The relations between France and the Empire had been difficult for 
some time past. Decisions which seemed at first sight to be purely 
domestic in character had affected the foreign relations of France, The 
abolition of feudalism, for instance, had taken away feudal dues from 
German subjects who possessed landed properties within the French 
frontier. The religious legislation of the Assembly had deprived the 
Bishops of Cologne and of Mainz of tithes which they had hitherto 
received from French subjects. The reorganisation of the bishoprics of 
France had taken from their obedience parishes and districts which had 
long been theirs. All these were questions which were bound to raise 
friction between France and her German subjects, and the Empire, as 
in duty bound, had championed the claims of the Germans who 
alleged themselves to be injured. Then, too, the French had their 
grievances against the Empire, We have seen how after the fall of the 
Bastille, and again after the days of October 1789, a considerable 
number of the princes and nobles of France had fled, in fear or in dis- 
gust, from the hated Revolution, and the majority of them had taken 
up their residence in the German states on the eastern frontier of France. 
There at Trier and at Mainz, they kept the semblance of a Court, re- 
cruited and drilled soldiers, issued manifestos and talked of the coming 
restoration of the ancient rdgime. It was impossible for France to 
tolerate this challenge, contemptible though it might be. She had called 
upon the Emperor Leopold to disperse these Emigres, and he had ex- 
pressed his willingness to do so. But they had not left German territory 
and France still nursed a grievance because of their residence there. 

Then there had come the flight of the King from Paris, his arrest at 
Varennes, his return, his imprisonment, and his humiliation. It was not 
possible for Leopold to regard these events without anxiety, if only 
because Marie Antoinette was his sister; and yet he had no desire and 
no intention to undertake military interference. He hoped that some- 
thing might be done for the French royal pair by a diplomacy which 
threatened but did not really intend war. He made overtures to 
Frederick William, the King of Prussia, a man of strange character and 
of somewhat unbalanced mind, readily accessible however to the appeal 
of sentiment and chivalrous ideas. They met at the Castle of Pillnitz 
(August 27, 1791), not far from Dresden, on the Elbe, and there they 
first settled various outstanding differences which had kept the two 
nations from agreement; then turning to French affairs they determined 
to issue a declaration, the so-called Declaration of Pillnitz, in which 
they declared that the restoration of order in France was a matter that 
concerned all European States and that, provided other European States 
would co-operate with them, they would be willing to interfere to secure 
for Louis and Marie Antoinette a more tolerable position. Under the 
cautious language of diplomacy, this declaration seemed at first to cany 
a dangerous threat. It was really something different, for Leopold did 
not intend to follow it up by any action. He had left himself a loophole 
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in the quoted phrase because he knew that Great Britain would not co< 
operate. He said in a letter to his Minister 'then and in that case have 
bwn for me the law and the prophets; if England fails us the cause for 
interference does not occur.’ But Frenchmen were unaware of the 
inner diplomatic meaning of the Declaration. It seemed to them that 
the Monarchies of Europe were threatening interference in the domestic 
affairs of France, and they were not more inclined to feel kindly to their 
King because the threat was made on his behalf. 

It was at this juncture that the Girondist Ministry came into office, 
and the Girondists were generally in favour of a foreign wai Madame 
Roland regarded war as the force that was necessary to raisdthe feeling 
of France into republican enthusiasm and to overthrow the Monarchy. 
Dumouriez, the Minister of Foreign Affairs, dreamed of a diplomatic 
alliance that should give France an excellent chance of su^ess. He 
hoped for the support of Great Britain and of Prussia; he eVen enter- 
tained the idea that the French armies might find in the Prussian Duke 
of Brunswick a commander who would lead them to victory according 
to the best traditions of the strategy of Frederick the Great. As the 
negotiations with Austria progressed the passion of France grew much 
inflamed. There was a widespread readiness for war, and an outspoken 
opposition was only to be found among those who later came to be 
extreme Jacobins, men like Marat, Danton, and Robespierre. <Ko wiser 
speech was made during the whole course of the Revolution than that 
in which Robespierre argued against the wisdom of the war, expressed 
his opinion that immediate success was improbable, and that it could 
hardly be fruitful either in France or in Europe of consequences favour- 
able to the Revolution. But it fell on deaf ears, and even the Royalists 
in France welcomed the idea of a war. They believed that in war the 
need would be felt to strengthen the executive, and that this would make 
for the restoration of the royal power to something of its old strength. 
Under such circumstances the negotiations with Austria grew more and 
more strained and bitter. The Emperor Leopold n died on March 1, 
1792. He was succeeded by Francis II, who W neither his experience 
nor his soberness of judgment. The demands of the French Foreign 
Office were refused, and on April 20, 1792, in accordance with the new 
constitution, Louis XVI went down tq_the Assembly and there, with 
tears in his eyes, declared war against Francis, not as Emperor, but as 
King of Hungary and Bohemia. 

Dumouriez’s hopes of alliances were falsified. Great Britain stood 
aloof for a time; but Prussia joined herself to Austria. The French had 
planned an assault upon the neighbouring Austrian Netherlands, where 
they hoped to find sympathetic support for their invasion in consequence 
of the revolutionary movements already fermentmg there. This, the 
first campaign of the revolutionary war, was a complete and humiliating 
failure. The troops of France were ill-disci|^ed; the officers to a large 
atent disloyal to the Revolution; the campaign ill-planned. The French 
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annies penetrated Bdgiuin some little distance, but retreated in dis« 
order to the frontier, and the French had to confess the failure of a 
campaign on which they had placed high hopes. The failure produced 
an inunediate consequence in Paris. The Ministers and the people en- 
tertained great suspicion of the honesty of the King’s intentions. They 
saw in the failure, the consequence not merely of insufficient prepara- 
tion, but of the treasonous designs of the King. On June 20, 1792, a 
crowd penetrated the badly guarded palace of the Tuileries, forced 
itself into the presence of the lUng and Queen, insulted him by various 
cries and demands, and held the palace for some little time before it was 
driven out by the anival of the National Guard. The incident is in itself 
without importance, yet it shows us in miniature the causes which led 
to the overthrow of the Monarchy, and even to the Reign of Terror. 
There was a dangerous foreign war; there was failure on the frontier; 
all men felt that the first necessary condition for success was energy and 
the will to victory in the head of the State. They believed the King luke- 
warm or treacherous. It seemed essential therefore to force on him a 
more energetic policy; or, failing that, to remove him from the govern- 
ment of France. 

The Legislative Assembly, though not yet two years old, was utterly 
unable to control the situation. The real leaders of public opinion were 
not to be foimd there. It looked on at the development of events, 
anxious but helpless. In France generally it cannot be doubted that the 
prevailing feeling of the masses of the people, and especially of the 
peasantry of the country districts, was conservative, rather than radicaL 
The Revolution had done much for them; it seemed to them to have 
gone far enough. They were by tradition attached to the Monarchy; 
they would be unwilling to take any violent action to overthrow the 
throne. If then action were to come, such action as seemed and pro- 
bably was necessary for the saving of France, it must come, not from 
the Assembly, nor from the mass of the people of France, but from a re- 
solute minority. That resolute minority was found among the Jacobins. 
They were men of various origins, but few, if any, of them were mem- 
bers of the working classes. They differed in opinion on many points 
and their differences led later to fierce struggles among themselves; but 
they were united in a fanatical and almost religious devotion to the 
principles of the Revolution, and in a love for France. It was the pres- 
sure of the foreign war and the danger that it brought with it to the 
principles of the Revolution, which made them determine to overthrow 
the throne and to seize the government in the interest of the Revolution, 
and of France, which they regarded as identical. The middle class— the 
bourgeoisie-^d dominated the Revolution so far. Power now passed 
rapidly into the hands of those who leaned on the support of the 
Parisian populace; and it was the war that caused this change with all 
its incalculable results. 

The military outlook had grown worse since the failure of the 
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Belgian campaign. Prussia had joined with Austria, and the Prussian 
Duke of Brunswick was to lead the combined Austrian and Prussian 
armies into France. The excitement of Paris under these circumstances 
can well be imagined. The troops that were raised in the provinces 
passed in many instances through the capital, and their passage was 
made the occasion for patriotic demonstrations. Especially was this the 
case with the troops from Marseilles, who arrived on July 30, and who 
sang for the first time the patriotic hymn, the ‘Marseillaise.’ 

It is impossible to penetrate all the preparations for the blow that 
was soon to fall; but we know that a Committee of Insurrection was 
formed, consisting of some of the less-known Jacobins, aAd presided 
over by Danton, who now comes prominently into the story, of the Re- 
volution. We know that the assemblies of the forty-eigh^ Sections, 
which roughly corresponded to the wards of a modern city^ were de- 
clared ‘permanent’ — that is, were allowed to sit without any permission 
from the municipal authority — and that in them, the ultra-revolu- 
tionary party had won a predominant influence. We know, too, that 
the National Guard, once regarded as the mainstay of the middle class, 
was now thrown open to all citizens and became far more revolutionary 
in spirit. On July 1 1 the country was solemnly declared to be ‘in danger.’ 
On July 22 further excitement was caused by the hoisting of a black 
flag over the Hotel de Ville. On August 3 there was published the mani- 
festo of the Duke of Brunswick, the commander of the invading armies, 
threatening Paris with total destruction if any further insult were offered 
to the King. It naturally roused a more aggressive spirit in the people 
of Paris, The King and Royal family were living all this time in the 
palace of the Tuileries, and the defence of the palace was entrusted 
partly to National Guards, whose fidelity was now very doubtful, and 
partly to Swiss Guards, the traditional mercenary but loyal defenders of 
the Crown, The expected blow fell in the early hours of August 10, 
1792. Then, first, new members elected by the Sectional Assemblies 
went at one o’clock in the morning and displaced the existing Muni- 
cipal Council, though many of the old members were retained in the 
new one. This new Council then summoned Mandat, the commander 
of the Palace garrison, to report himself at the Town Hall. He was, on 
his arrival, ordered into arrest, and shortly afterwards murdered. The 
King early in the morning had reviewed the National Guards, but their 
cries had shown him how weak a support they would be in the hour of 
attack. At 8.30 in the morning, when the attack was already visibly 
threatening, he determined to leave the palace and to throw himself 
upon the protection of the Assembly. He was admitted into their De- 
bating Hall, and given with his Queen and children a position in the 
mporters box. During his absence the attack on the palace took place. 
The soldiers and the crowd penetrated into the gardens. When they 
^proadied the palace they were met by a heavy fire from the Swiss 
Guards, and would very probably have been driven out of the gardens^ 
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The King, however, from his retreat, heard the firing, and sent orders 
to the Swiss to surrender, as the struggle was now without meaning. 
They lowered their arms and began to march off, but a large number of 
them were killed by the invaders of the palace. After the capture of the 
palace, the excited mob came to the Assembly, where they demanded 
the deposition of the King and the declaration of a Republic. It was 
pointed out that this was impossible under the constitution of 1791; 
but the King was suspended from his functions, and a new Assembly, 
to be called the Convention, and to be elected by manhood suffrage, 
was to come into existence at an early date. It would decide what con- 
stitutional change was necessary, but the Republic already existed in all 
but name. 

A little more than three weeks elapsed between the fall of the Mon- 
archy and the September massacres. It is important to see the develop- 
ment of events. First, a new Ministry was appointed by the Assembly, 
drawn largely from the Girondist party. Roland was Minister of the 
Interior, Danton was Minister of Justice. We may note, too, that after 
the receipt of the news of the King’s fall, Lafayette attempted to raise 
an armed protest among the troops. He found, however, that they were 
not inclined to support the Monarchy against the new revolutionary 
movement, and he soon felt himself in danger. He left the army, 
crossed the frontiers, and his part in the history of the Revolution was 
over. In Paris, meanwhile, the newly appointed Commune or Muni- 
cipal Council was more important than the Legislative Assembly which 
was nearly deserted, and had only a few more days of existence. In the 
Commune Robespierre’s was the chief influence. He demanded that 
the examination of crimes against the State should be attributed to 
the Conunune, and the demand had to be granted. A Committee of 
Supervision, a kind of special Executive Committee, was also appointed, 
in which Marat was the guiding force. 

The news from the frontier grew worse day by day. The fall of 
Longwy was known on August 26. It was reported, though prematurely, 
that the great fortress of Verdun had fallen too. The fever and the 
suspicion in Paris mounted daily higher. On August 28 Danton, as 
Minister of Justice, demanded that power should be given to him to 
search the houses of Paris for enemies of the Revolution, and by this 
means during the next three days some thousands of suspects were 
seized, and the city prisons were crowded to overflowing with men of 
various kinds; some innocent; many doubtless really guilty of con- 
spiracy for the restoration of the Monarchy; all suspect of the crime of 
opposition to the Jacobin power. The position of the Jacobins was 
critical in the extreme. Danton in a well-known speech gives us the key 
of the situation. The Revolution, he said, was between two fires, the 
enemy at the frontier and the enemy at home. In order to survive, it 
was necessary ‘to frighten the enemy.* 

On September 2, Sunday, the business of frightening the enemy 
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began. An extemporised tribunal was established by the Commune in 
the prisons of Paris. Prisoners were brought before it, more usually in 
batches than singly. They were roughly examined. Some effort was 
doubtless made to distinguish between the real enemies of the Revolu- 
tion and others. If they were thought to be innocent, th^ were sent 
back to prison; if they were regarded as guilty, they were ordered to be 
removed to another prison. This was a sentence of death. They were 
thrust out into the street and murdered by those who were prepared for 
the work. In this way during September 2, and the two foUoiwing days, 
many hundreds of people were killed in Paris; the exact nimber it is 
impossible to calculate. As to the origin, the responsibility au the aim 
of the September massacres there has been and there will l^g be dis- 
cussion and controversy. It is clear, however, that whoeveri else was 
imocent, Marat was guilty, and that it is to the Committee of^ Supervi- 
sion that much of the organisation and execution can be traced, though 
the passions of the revolutionary populace, inflamed by the bad news 
from the frontier, doubtless made very little organisation or direction 
necessary. The massacres sprang rather from passion than from policy; 
they were a wild stroke at suspected enemies, at a moment when enemies 
were believed to surround the revolutionary leaders on all sides. Very 
soon even the most ardent of revolutionaries were anxious to free 
themselves from any share in the responsibility for the ‘September 
Massacres.’ 


This same month of September 1792, saw also events of the greatest 
importance on the frontier. The victory of the Allies seemed assured, 
and the early occupation of Paris was confidently prophesied, but quite 
apart from the enthusiasm and courage of the French armies there 
were recret causes weakening and endangering the Allies. Austria and 
Prussia, though united against France, were at variance with regard to 
Poland, and it is wrtain that fears of what might happen in Poland had 
prevented the AUied armies from reaching anything like their projected 
strength. There was also difference of opinion between the Dtie of 
Brunswick and King Frederick William of Prussia, as to the conduct of 
the campaign, the King urging a rapid stroke, Brunswick advising care 
and caution. The armies that France opposed to the invaders consisted 
only to a very small degree of the new recruits. The chief command was 
m the hands of Dumouriez, and he had to rely chiefly upon the old army 
olhcered to a large extent by men out of sympathy with the Revolution, 
and initoted by many grievances, but the rank and file were largely 
moved by real enthusiasm for the Revolution. The fortress of Verdun 
leu on bept^ber 2; the road to Paris seemed open, but the lines of the 
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oa September 20, 1 792, there occurred an action, famous and im- 
portant because of its results, but not worthy of the name of a great 
battle. The Prussians cannonaded the hill, and then tried to take it by 
direct assault. They were repulsed with some loss, but this small event 
was magnified by what followed into one of the decisive battles of the 
world. For there followed negotiations between Dumouriez and the 
Duke of Brunswick, full of subtiety and fraud on both sides. The Duke 
of Brunswick consented to retire and Dumouriez, believing that the 
Prussians might even now be induced to separate themselves from 
Austria, allowed him to reach the frontier in safety. But all this is of 
little importance compared with the fact that Paris which, on September 
20, believed itself in imminent danger of attack and perhaps of blockade, 
found itself by this stroke liberated and triumphant. 

The elections for the new Convention had begun about the time of the 
September massacres. It was believed at first that the result was a great 
victory for the moderates. Very many voters had abstained from the 
poll. Of the members returned only some fifty were declared Jacobins, 
one himdred and twenty were Girondists, and over six hundred were 
not definitely attached to either party. The new Convention appointed 
the Ministers and from the first gave executive power into the hands of 
committees. 

The first thing to be decided was the fate of the King, and the de> 
cision came quickly. On September 21, 1792, by a unanimous vote the 
Monarchy was declared to be abolished and a republic established. 
Then came the question of the King’s trial. There seemed no legal basis 
for his trial. The constitution had declared the loss of the throne the 
legal penalty for certain offences and especially for failure to resist a 
foreign invasion. He had perhaps committed the offence but he had 
certainly paid the penalty. What further charge could be brought 
against him?^ It was clear, however, that the dominant party of the 
Assembly would not allow legality to bar them from their object, and 
the King’s trial was decided upon. The indictment was presmt^ on 
December 11, and the King was charged with plotting against the 
nation, with paying the troops raised by the dmigrds abroad, and with 
attonpting to overthrow the constitution. He was allowed counsel and 
was dwngly and eloquently defended. The votes of the Assembly were 
given individually and openly, and by a unanimous vote he dedared 
to be guilty. By a majority of one only, the capita] penal^ was 
decided, and, on January 21, 1793, he was guillotined in what Imd 

* The two dedsive clauses in die constitution are Ch^ter H, Sectfan 1, articles 
in and viii I V. L. G. Wkkham L^: Select Doeumeati Ulustmtive of the History of the 
French Revohaion, vol. H. p. 226 (Gueadcm Press, 19Gd)] : 

'If the Kuu puts hinuetf at the head of an army and directs its finoes against the 
nation, w if he does not ftmnaUy resist such an enterprise when made ki nu name, 
he shall be judged to have abdicated the crown. . . . After sudi abdication, the 
King shall behmg to the class of citiiens and may like them be accused and judged 
fi>r ects posterior to his lAihaitkm,' 
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formerly been the Square of Louis XV, now re-named the Square of 
the Republic. 

All the future of the Republic turned upon the war. This is really the 
decisive influence upon every detail even of the domestic history of 
France, and in spite of the victory of Valmy, the military outlook be- 
came rapidly worse. The most serious blow was that shortly after the 
execution of the King, Great Britain went to war with France. Many 
influences produced this result, for war rarely springs from a single 
cause. English opinion had been outraged by the attack upon the King, 
and still more by his execution: a powerful section of the people was 
lending a sympathetic ear to the splendid rhetoric with which Burke 
denounced the character and the aims of the Revolution: but there ^ere 
more practical reasons as well. After the Battle of Valmy, the French 
had gained a series of important victories. They had crossed the RJ^ine 
at Mainz; more important still, they had invaded Belgium, and, on 
November 6, in the battle of Jemmappes (a much greater battle than 
Valmy), they had overthrown the Austrian army, and had by their 
victory made themselves masters of the whole country. A few days 
later Brussels fell into their hands. They then took two important and 
most questionable steps. On November 19 they solemnly declared that 
they would grant fraternity and help to all peoples who desired to re- 
cover their liberty; and this was a plain invitation to all peoples to rise 
against their governments and a plain menace to all governments who 
believed that their peoples were anxious to rise against them. Then a 
little later acting upon the supposed ‘natural right’ of a people to the 
possession of the mouth of a river that flowed through its territory, they 
declared that the river Scheldt, which as a result of many wars and 
treaties had been closed to the entrance of great vessels, should now be 
thrown open to all commerce. Great Britain, probably quite mis- 
takenly, had for long regarded the closure of the Scheldt as a matter of 
the first importance for her commerce, and it has been asserted that she 
coveted some of the French West Indian islands. Thus sentiment and 
assumed commercial interests worked together, and when the news of 
the King’s execution reached England, the French Ambassador was 
dismissed, and on February 1, France anticipated England by declaring 
war against England and Holland. Spain joined the belligerents almost 
immediately. 

France was thus at war with a great European coalition, which now 
numbered in its ranks Prussia, Austria, Great Britain, Holland, Sar- 
dinia, and Spain. The spring of 1793 saw dangers and disasters accumu- 
lating on almost every frontier. The first serious disaster came in Bel- 
gium, which had been the scene of the first decisive victory of the 
Revolution. There had been some readiness in the country to welcome 
the invaders, but the popularity of the French was soon effaced by the 
measures which they look for the government of Belgium. They 
oppressed the Church; they gave forced currency to their paper money. 
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Worst of all, on the ground of a few petitions offered to them, they de- 
clared the country annexed to France. A probable ally was thus turned 
into a decided enemy. The policy had been dictated from Paris, and 
Dumouriez, the commander of the French armies, had protested in 
vain. Now there came to him from headquarters an order to advance 
into Holland, which he unwillingly obeyed, believing that Belgium was 
in too dangerous a condition to be left safely in his rear. The earliest 
stages of the war were successful, but on March 18, 1793, Dumouriez 
was forced to retreat in order to protect his Lieutenant, Miranda, who 
had been attacked by the Austrians. The great battle of Neerwinden 
was fought, and, after a fierce and for a long time not unequal contest, 
it resulted in the victory of the Austrians. Defeat coming to the French 
where they had been accustomed to conquer was bad enough, but it 
was much worse that their commander began at once to treat with the 
enemy. We have seen that he was already on bad terms with the Home 
Government. He had never been in real sympathy with the aims of the 
revolutionaries. He dreamed now of re-establishing the monarchy and 
giving the crown to the young Duke of Chartres, whose father, in spite 
of his royal blood, had thrown himself heartily into the revolution. 
Some suspicion of all this reached Paris and commissioners were sent 
to the army, but Dumouriez arrested them and went on with his plans. 
His army, however, refused to support him. He found himself in dan- 
ger, and on April 5 fled over to the Austrians. The peril had been a very 
great one, and it left a very great fear behind. It is the second occasion 
(we have already seen the action of Lafayette) on which an army chief 
had attempted to raise the army against the Home Government. Fears 
of treason amongst the officers were henceforth one of the chief alarms 
of the revolutionists. In the action of Dumouriez, we may see the shadow 
of Napoleon beginning to pass menacingly across the Revolution. 

The foreign situation was dangerous, and its danger was increased by 
serious disturbance at home. To the south of the Loire, in the district 
known as La Vendee, a movement broke out which culminated in civil 
war, and which for two years taxed all the energies that France could 
spare from the foreign struggle. La Vendee was diflerent in character 
from the rest of France. The nobility and gentry were resident on their 
estates. The peasantry were devoted to the Church and not at enmity 
with the nobles. The country was, to a large extent, covered with forest, 
difficult to penetrate and easy to defend. At first the revolutionary 
movement, though not welcome in this backward part of France, had 
not been resisted, and some of its results had been popular with the 
peasantry. It was the demand for military service, and the attempt to 
enforce that demand, which led to rebellion in February 1793. The 
movement was stimulated by the priesthood, and found leaders in all 
ranks of society. The best-known names are Cathelineau, a peasant and 
a hawker, and La Rochejaquelin, a noble of high descent. A young 
naval officer called Charette had probably more military capacity than 
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either of them. The Revolution, hard pressed by foreign war, could 
spare no troops for the west. The insurgents gained great advantages. 
In March 1793 Fontenay and Niort feU. The movement was clearly a 
dangerous one. 

Against these acciunulating dangers the Convention took resolute 
measures. They gave concentration to the Government; they gave to it 
a capacity for secrecy and rapidity of action, pushing aside all laws or 
institutions which were a check upon its effectiveness; and many French- 
men accepted the action of the Central Government because; it was 
fighting against the common enemy, even though they disliked What it 
was doing at home. On March 29, 1793, the Revolutionary THbunal 
was appointed to deal, by a special procedure, with all those who were 
accused of hostility to the Government. On April 6 the Commiitee of 
Public Safety was appointed, the body which governed France for\piore 
than two years, and to which are to be traced most of those measures 
which gave the country salvation and victory. The Committee of Public 
Safety consisted of nine members: they had at their disposal a large 
amount of money to be used for secret services; they could override the 
action of the Ministers, who were reduced almost to their subordinate 
agents; they deliberated secretly, and they were only accountable to the 
Convention when they reported at stated intervals to that body. About 
the same time also the system of ‘representatives on mission’ was insti- 
tuted. These were men appointed by the Convention, sent into all parts 
of France, nominally to enforce the general levy for the war, really to 
establish the supremacy of the Central Government in all parts of 
France. Thus the Revolution, which began by advocating a looser and 
decentralised form of government, was now, under the influence of the 
war, swinging back towards the old traditions of centralisation, charac- 
teristic of the French Monarchy during the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. 

It was the Girondist party that had suggested the Committee of 
Public Safety, but the members of the Committee were chiefly drawn 
from the Jacobins; and from the first the leading influence in it was 
Danton, already distinguished for the share that he had taken in the 
overthrow of the Monarchy. The figure of Danton is a somewhat 
strange one in the history of the Revolution. He was often re^rded 
as one of the most blood-stained of the Jacobins. He had advocated, in 
the crisis of August 1792, ‘Audacity, Audacity, and always Audacity.’ 
Yet the more his career is scrutinised the more clearly do we see that, 
though he was capable of violent action when occasion seemed to call 
for it, his constant effort was to prevent the Revolution from falling into 
the abyss of anarchy and bloodshed which we know awaited it. He de- 
sired to return in many ways to ancient methods; he advocated, at a 
time when it was dangerous to do so, mercy, authority, and respect for 
government. Jacobin though he was, it was his aim at tot to co-operate 
with the Girondist party, and he made overtures to them for that cod. 
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They rejected them decisively. They had come to regard the Jacobins as 
a party, not only of violence, but of brutality, and as the antagonists of 
all their idealistic and philosophic aims. Rejecting the overtures of 
Danton, they soon found themselves involved in a fierce contest with 
the whole Jacobin party. It is the first of those contests among die re- 
publicans themselves which continuously brought the government into 
the bands of smaller groups, until they led to the establishment of the 
personal despotism of Napoleon. In this struggle the Girondists had 
many elements of weakness. It was Paris that really dominated the Re- 
volution now, and the Girondists represented the provinces and had 
litde support in Paris. They were charged with Tederalism,’ which was 
taken to mean that they wished at this moment, when France was faced 
by a European coalition, to break up the imi^ of the country and 
establish some looser form of government. Some wild threats that were 
used by one of their party, Isnard, against the city of Paris certainly 
tended still further to provoke the capital against them. They were 
weakened, too, by their connection with Dumouriez, who, since the 
batUe of Neerwinden, was always treated as the great traitor. The 
newspapers of Paris, edited by such men as Marat and Hubert, were op- 
posed to them. In peaceable times the majority of Frenchmen would 
probably have voted in their favour, but at this particular moment they 
had no control over the actual forces that counted. On April 24 they 
brought the most detested of all the Jacobins, Marat, before the Revolu- 
tionary Tribunal, but he was acquitted, and the result of the affair was 
still further to exasperate the revolutionists of Paris against them. They 
were constant and loud in protest against the action of the Commune, 
which they declared was plotting against the liberty of the Convention. 
There was probably some truth in this, but their protest provoked a 
further attack. On May 31, 1793, a rising of the Paris populace de- 
manded the arrest of the Girondists as enemies of the Revolution. The 
first rising was dispersed, but a few days later, on June 2, came another. 
A Parisian crowd, fairly well armed and competently 1^, surrounded 
the hall of the Convention, and imprisoned the memters until their de- 
mands were granted. It was necessary in the end to bow to popular 
violence, and a large body of Girondists were decreed unda arrest and 
sent off to prison, there to pass through the Revolutionary Tribunal to 
the scaffold of the guillotine. 

With the fall of the Girondists the Reign of Terror, which really 
began in Ai^;ust 1792, may be said to have reached its culmination. Its 
essential meaning is that a minority, and a small minority, of resolute 
men had seized upon the government in an hour of great crisis, and, 
dispensing with ordinaiy constitutional forms, purstud exclusively the 
defence of the country and the maintenance of power in tlmir own 
hands. There have b^ many Reigns of Terror in history-Hmaay 
governments, that is to say, which have hdd power by ^olenoe and 
by fiig^toiing their opponents. What is pen^j^ly ironic ahKmt the 
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position of the Jacobins is that their rule, though it rested upon the 
Revolutionary Tribunal and the guillotine, was exercised all the time 
in the name of democracy and the sovereignty of the people. 

In 1793 the Convention was dwindling in numbers, and its authority 
was passing over more and more to the Committees. Many of the 
members feared responsibility and did not attend. It was still, however, 
the nominal basis of the government of France, and all that was done 
by the Committees was submitted to its ratification. 

The Committee of Public Safety was the all-important institmtion of 
France. It had been dominated by Danton up to July 10, and |ie had 
devoted himself to the raising of men and the equipment of thet army, 
and to such diplomatic measures as the Convention and his collogues 
allowed him. Even his opponents have admitted that the surviyal of 
France was largely due to his energy and devotion. Yet on Julv 10, 
when, according to the usual practice, the Committee of Public Safety 
came up for reappointment in the Convention, Danton’s name was 
omitted. It is an obscure incident, partly to be explained by the rather 
careless temperament of Danton himself, partly by the eager ambition 
of his rivals. His place in the Committee was soon taken by Robes- 
pierre, who had hitherto been known as a follower of the doctrines of 
Rousseau, and as a persuasive speaker in the Assembly and in the 
Jacobin Club. He had taken no very prominent part in the overthrow 
of the Monarchy, nor ought his name to be closely connected with the 
September massacres. He had eagerly supported the declaration of the 
Republic and the execution of the King, and from now onwards, until 
his death in 1794, his was the most prominent name in the history of 
the Revolution. He remained to the end an idealist, dreaming of a social 
structure that should be erected in France when the present dangers 
were removed — a structure that should rest upon virtue and be sup- 
ported by reUgion and should establish peace; but for the present he 
identified himself with those Jacoluns who were for maintaining the 
Reign of Terror and throwing all the energy of the Government into 
the war against the foreign and domestic enemies of the Revolution. 
He was an admirable speaker — ^according to English taste the finest 
speaker that the Revolution produced — ^and some of his speeches are 
masterpieces both of style and of thought. It was as a speaker in the 
Assembly and in the Jacobin Club that he had most power. He did not 
show much capacity for the details of administration, but he had de- 
voted friends and colleagues who supplied what he lacked. The Com- 
mittee of Public Safety now included twelve names. They may be 
arranged in the following groups: first, a group of five, led by Carnot, 
which was almost exclusively concerned with the organisation of the 
army and navy, and only dealt with domestic affairs when it was neces- 
sary to do so in the interests of the war; then came the Triumvirate, as 
they were called — Robespierre, Couthon, and Saint-Just — of whose 
aims we have already spoken; lastly, there were three men— Barire, 
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Billaud-Varenne, and Collot D’Herbois — ^who pursued a line of their 
own and were usually in close connection with the Commune. 

In 1793 the Jacobins brought forward a new and very democratic 
constitution. This was passed and presented to the people as an indi- 
cation of the principles that the Jacobins still advocated, and which 
would guide their actions when peace allowed them to satisfy their true 
instincts, but the constitution was hardly brought forward before it was 
suspended. 

During all this time the Revolutionary Tribunal was hard at work, 
and it was much helped by the Law of Suspected Persons, passed in 
September 1793, which allowed arrest and imprisonment without any 
proof of guilt. The prisons were crowded, and constantly men and 
women were brought before the Revolutionary Tribunal. Acquittals 
were rare, and the guillotine was the universal penalty. Among the 
most notable victims was, in October, Queen Marie Antoinette; Danton 
would have saved her life, for he believed that she might have been of 
use in bargaining with the enemy. But the passions of the hour were 
too strong; she was regarded as the chief enemy of the Revolution, and 
she followed her husband to the guillotine. On the last day of October a 
large batch of Girondists were executed. On November 6 Philippe, 
Duke of Orleans, who had championed the Revolution, had lent his 
palace to the agitators, and voted for the King’s death, was nevertheless 
put to death. His connection with Dumouriez weighed heavily against 
him. On November 10 Madame Roland was executed, the charming 
and eloquent lady who had been a social centre for the Girondist party. 
On November 12 Bailly, astronomer and first president of the National 
Assembly, met his death for having given the order to fire upon the 
crowd that petitioned in 1791 for the declaration of the Republic. We 
may specially note that certain generals, such as Custine and Biron, 
were guillotined, charged either with treason or with slackness in 
pursuit of the enemy. 

In August 1793 a levde en masse was ordered — ^all citizens were called 
upon, that is, to give their military services to the State. But by Dan- 
ton’s influence this was reduced to the more manageable shape of the 
conscription of all between the ages of eighteen and twenty-five. By 
this measure nearly half a million recruits were added to the army. 

Lastly, we may notice that in September 1793 was passed the Law of 
Forty Sous, whereby this sum was given to all those who attended the 
political meetings of the Parisian Sections or Wards. It proved a 
valuable incentive to the support of the Jacobin party. 

Thus in Paris was established a government, fierce, resolute and, ex- 
cept for the divisions in its own ranks, strong. It had dangerous 
enemies to face, both domestic and foreign. A great civil war had 
broken out in addition to the Vendean war. This had been caused 
largely by the fall of the Girondist party and the fear that the new 
Government would be hostile to the provinces. It was believed at first 
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that the greater number of the provinces of France had risen in rebel- 
lion against the capital and that an overwhelming majority of the 
people of the country were prepared to rise and crush the Jacobins. 
But this civil war was soon reduced to comparatively small dimensions. 
Lyons was in rebellion, and Toulon had not only declared against the 
Government but opened the harbour to Admiral Hood and the English 
fleet. Against both places the Jacobins sent considerable forces. Lyons 
was stormed in September 1793, and a cruel punishment was Exacted 
from the inhabitants of the city. The army that advanced on ^Toulon 
had a harder task to face, for the inhabitants were assisted by the crews 
of the British and Spanish ships. The French Commander was Dugom- 
mier, but the chief attention of posterity has been given to the acoon of 
his subordinate Napoleon Bonaparte. The siege lasted some time, but 
on December 19, 1793, the city was taken and the British fleet forthwith 
evacuated the harbour, burning the shipping and many of the ware- 
houses before they left. 

The Vendean war remained, and was a harder task. In their own 
country and against the hasty levies that the Republic could send 
against them, the insurgents proved invincible, and the Republicans 
were again and again driven back. When, however, victory encouraged 
them to extend their operations the limits of their powers were toon 
made apparent. It is true that in June 1793 they managed to take the 
important town of Saumur on the Loire, and from there they advanced 
to the attack of Nantes, but the attack on that town was a failure and 
their leader, Cathelineau, was killed. In July 1793 a much more efficient 
French army was free to operate against the insiurgents, for in that 
month the city of Mainz capitulated to the Prussians. The garrison was 
allowed to march out on giving its promise not to fight again against the 
Allies. This was interpreted as making them free to fight against the 
Vendeans. When they arrived on the western theatre of war a change 
was quickly seen. In October 1793 was fought the Battle of Cholet. 
The Vendeans were thoroughly defeated and their leader slain. Hence- 
forth they struggled against an enemy manifestly superior. They made 
one more effort to cross the Loire, hoping to penetrate as far as Nor- 
mandy and secure the help of sympathisers there, but this effort also met 
with disaster at Angers. The movement would probably have given no 
further serious trouble if it had not been met with brutal and cruel 
repression from Carrier, the Jacobin representative. His executions and 
brutalities stimulated further resistance and the country blazed up more 
than once into renewed rebellion. When Hoche, one of the new generals 
who had risen from the ranks, was sent to take charge of the war, he 
adopted more humane methods. In December of 1794 he granted the 
Vendeans an amnesty, and in February 1795 the war in the west was 
brought to an end by the Treaty of La Jaunaie. 

The foreign war showed alternations of failure and success; faifatre in 
the spring and summer of 1793, and then recovery and victory in the 
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autumn of 1793 and in the years 1794 and 1795. Things were at their 
worst about midsummer 1793. In July of that year the city of Mainz 
had been recaptured by the Prussians, whose troops proceeded to invade 
Alsace. Then, in the same month, the important northern fortress of 
Cond€ was taken by the Austrians, Dutch, and English. In August of 
the same y^, as we have seen, the harbour of Toulon was srirrendered 
into the hands of the English Admiral, Hood. Thus the French fron- 
tiers were pierced at three important points, and with rebellion active 
in several districts foreign opinion assumed that the collapse of the 
revolutionary Government was not far off. 

And yet it was not collapse but complete victory that awaited France. 
Before we glance at the events which show this victory we will briefly 
consider the question of its causes. 

In the first place, France had now an efiicient and energetic Govern- 
ment, wholly determined to control the country, and to wage energetic 
war against the foreign enemy. It was the formation of the Committee 
of Public Safety, and the control of that Committee by Danton, and 
the direction of the campaign by Carnot which made the victory of the 
French armies possible. Carnot had not only infused into the army a 
new energy, he had also introduced improved weapons, a better dis- 
cipline, and new ideas in tactics and in strategy. The chief quality of 
this was the abandonment of a passive defence in favour of a resolute 
and continued aggressive. The secret of all defence, he said, lay in the 
counter stroke. It was the adoption in war of Danton’s famous phrase, 
‘Audacity, Audacity, and always Audacity.’ New officers, too, were 
rising from the ranks — ^men usually drawn from the middte class of 
society who had been trained indeed in the old army, but who’ found an 
opportunity for their talents or their genius in the new conditions. 
Chief among these were Hoche, Jourdan, Pichegru, and Murat. They 
were ardent supporters of the Revolution, which alone had allowed 
them to rise to the highest commands, and they fought against the 
enemy without any consideration for the Monarchy or the ancient 
regime. Something of their enthusiasm pervaded all ranks of the army, 
and enthusiasm counted for much. Yet French military writers are at 
one in telling us that too much stress must not be laid upon this quality 
of enthusiasm, that enthusiasm alone will win neither tottles nor cam- 
paigns, and that the tradition that the French revolutioiuuY wars were 
won by enthusiasm has on some subsequent occasions materially 
injured the military plans of France. 

To France herself belongs the chief credit for the reversal of the 
fortune of the war and the wiiming of complete victory over the Allies. 
Yet all the causes of this change were not to be found in France. It is 
most important to recognise that the AUies wmi by ho means a united 
body, that there was divergence of interest and of aim among titon, and 
that on one question—tte future of Poland— dm tension betw^ 
Prussia and Austria was so great as almost in itsdf to 
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of the campaign. The outline of the Polish question is as follows: the 
neighbours of Poland had seen with alarm the reorganisation of the 
State under the rule of King Stanislas. They feared that, if this went on, 
instead of having as their neighbour a state which they could plunder at 
their will, they might have to deal with a serious military Power. It was 
decided in consequence to interfere once more, and again, with or with- 
out an excuse, to tear from Poland some of her most valuable provinces. 
It was in January of the year 1793 that the second partition was hgreed 
upon. Prussia and Russia were to take Polish lands, while Austi^ was 
to receive the compensation, which was her due according to th^ idea 
of Balance of Power, in Alsace and in Lorraine, when these provinces 
were won from France. As time went on there was less and less pros- 
pect of these provinces being conquered. The attitude of Austria to her 
allies became therefore one of almost unconcealed hostility, and the 
three Powers began to think that they might have to use their armies 
rather on the banks of the Vistula than in the neighbourhood of the 
Rhine. The second partition was enforced upon the Polish Diet at 
Grodno in September 1793. Just when a decisive blow was possible 
against France, Polish affairs rather than French claimed the attention 
of the Eastern Powers. 

It is under these circumstances that the tide of battle turned in favour 
of France. It is not the object of this book to give any detailed military 
narrative, but we must notice the outstanding facts. In September 1793 
the French army marched to the relief of Dunkirk which was being 
besieged by an English army under the Duke of York. In the battle 
fought at Hondschoote the French were completely victorious, and 
Dunkirk was relieved. It was believed later that if the French Com- 
mander, Houchard, had shown greater energy the defeat might have 
been an overwhelming one, and he was guillotined for his supposed 
failure. In October 1793 Jourdan gained a victory at Wattignies, and 
the French troops once more crossed the Rhine. Then in 1794, in June, 
Jourdan defeated the Allies under the Duke of Coburg at Fleurus. No 
further eflfort was made to regain Belgium from the French, and the 
Prussians, disappointed with their failures and suspicious of the designs 
of their allies in Poland, were now admittedly anxious to retire from the 
war. At the end of 1794 the French army was sent again to the conquest 
of the United Provinces (Holland), which had been attempted in vain 
by Dumouriez in 1793. This time there was no mistake. The French 
commnder, Pichegru, entered Amsterdam in January; the Dutch navy 
was ice-bound off the coast and was actually, to the amazement of all 
Europe, captured by a detachment of French cavalry. The war was not 
over; but with the spring of 1795 it was fairly clear that France would be 
able to make terms with, at any rate, some of her enemies. 

We must ti^ from these military triumphs of the French Revolution 
to its domestic history. The Jacobin party, which had acquired com- 
plete victory over its rivals, whether Girondists or Constitutionalists, 
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was now deeply and bitterly divided. We have already seen how, on 
July 10, 1793, Danton had been left out of the Committee of Public 
Safety in favour of Robespierre. He still remained an important poli- 
tical figure, but his aims changed with the changed situation, and he 
who had been reckoned the most vehement and violent of revolutionists 
became now an advocate of milder measures and of the restoration of 
order. He was closely associated in these last months of his life with 
Camille Desmoulins, who was the hero of the attack upon the Bastille, 
and who, by speech and pen, had been foremost among the advocates of 
the Revolution in its extremes! form. He and Danton, on the benches of 
the Convention and in the pages of a new journal which they founded 
— the Old Cordelier — recommended, often under the veil of allusion 
and irony, the abandonment of terror and the return to a system of 
humanity and of law. These men had a considerable following in the 
Convention, though they had never again controlled any of the great 
events of the Revolution. 

Another group of politicians consisted of Robespierre, Couthon, and 
Saint-Just (the so-called Triumvirate), all three of them members of the 
Committee of Public Safety. They were not chiefly concerned with the 
management of the war, but rather aimed at controlling the general 
domestic policy of the Revolution. Robespierre was without question 
an extremely popular figure in Paris, supported by a large number of 
admiring and devoted friends. It was the tragedy of his life and the 
cause of his failure that the attempts which he made for the reconstitu- 
tion and regeneration of France had to be made in an atmosphere of 
war and of violence. Their failure was probably in any case certain; it 
was under the circumstances rapid and almost immediate and fatal to 
himself. He had, as we shall see, a short hour of triumph, and then 
immediately came his overthrow. His good qualities must not blind us 
to his obvious defects; he was a man essentially timid, and like many 
timid men easily induced to adopt measures of cruelty. He was vain, 
and his vanity was increased by the admiration of his friends. Thus it 
comes to pass that the period during which this prophet of humanity 
and disciple of Rousseau dominated France is also the period when the 
Reign of Terror was seen at its worst and most destructive. 

By the side of these two parties we must place the party that had its 
chief basis in the Commune or Municipal Council of Paris. The chief 
names here were Hubert and Chaumette, and from this source emanated 
many important measures subsequently accepted by the Convention. 
Not all of their proposals were wild or absurd. It was from them that 
reforms were introduced into the hospitals and cemeteries of Paris; it 
was from them that the first idea came of that admirable decimal 
system of weights and measures which has been adopted by the greater 
part of the world. This last measure is eminently characteristic of their 
ideas; they discarded what was traditional; they adopted standards 
which seemed logical and ‘natural’: as the unit of measurement, a certain 
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poitioD of the circumference of the globe; bs the unit of wei^t, & certms 
portion of its volume. From this party also came the proposal to adopt 
a new calendar. There was a general feeling that the Revolution marked 
the hpginning of a new epoch. Robespierre himself said that France 
was ‘a thousand years ahead of the rest of Europe.’ It was decided to 
mark the great change therefore by the adoption of a new calendar, 
and the first day of the first year was to begin with the declaration of the 
Republic in September 1792. The months were to be re-arranged, and 
an effort was made, by no means the first in history, to o|iange the 
curious and unsatisfactory traditional names of the months tmd to sub- 
stitute for them titles derived from the physical phenomena Associated 
with them. After the year and the month came the turn of theV^A; the 
week of seven days with its Oriental origin and its religious association 
was to be thrown aside. The year was to be divided into deesds, divi- 
sions of ten days, of which one day should be a holiday. This new 
calendar with its many interesting features was maintained in France 
until the establishment of Napoleon’s Empire in 1 804. Then there came 
the idea of the adoption of a new religion. The Christian reli^on, 
especially in its Roman Catholic form, was still without doubt the re- 
ligion of the vast majority of the French people, and the future was to 
show that hardly anything would be more popular than its restoration 
to honour and official recognition. But the Revolution in its Jacobin 
form was decidedly opposed both to Christianity and to Catholicism. 
There was too a very general feeling that the revolutionary settlement 
could not be completed unless it were accompanied by a positive re- 
ligious change, as had been clearly declared by Rousseau in his Social 
Contract. Before the movement was adopted in Paris it had begun in 
provincial centres. There was indeed a spontaneous effort among the 
revolutionaries in various parts of the country to find something which 
might be substituted for the Catholic Christianity which they were pre- 
pared to abandon. The movement, it is important to notice, never 
became thoroughly national; it is untrue to say that Christianity was 
abolished in France by the Revolution; it was Paris that was mainly 
concerned with the new movement. In Paris, during the autumn of 
1793, various inducements were offered to priests to abandon their 
orders and abjure their faith. Early in November the Archbishop of 
Paris, Gobel, a Constitutional Archbishop, not therefore in communion 
with Rome, abjured his faith, before the invention. On Novmber 10 
the worship of Reason was celebrated in an absurd ceremony which 
was held in the desecrated cathedral of Notre-Danu. The new worship 
was not atheism. It approached more nearly to a vray vague form of 
theism. On November 24 aU churches were closed in Paris. The move- 
ment spread into the provinces and it is estimated that s<»netbing like 
2400 churches in France were turned into Temples <rf Reasem. llie 
movement was more than questionable as a matter of policy; it offiaided 
still further the Catholic sentiments of France, and it by no means 
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satisfied all the revoludotiaries themselves. Robespierre and his im- 
portant following would have nothing to do with the worship of Reason. 
They rejected the traditional faith of France, but they were anxious to 
introduce a more definite declaration of theism, and this new cermony 
made a wide' gulf between Robespierre’s group and the party of the 
G}mmune, wMch had important results. 

Thus we may see three groups among the Jacobins each with its fol- 
lowers. They are by no means clearly defined. Anything like clearness 
of definition is certain to be a mistake in the interpretation of these con- 
fused years. But these three groups passed from co-operation to bitter 
rivalry, fought against one another, and in the end sent one another 
to the guillotine. It is strange that it should be so, for they had long 
been allies in a great struggle, and the differences of policy between 
them did not justify the extreme passion that was engendered; but it is 
the way of revolutions to turn all divisions into fanatical hatreds and 
to make men believe that their ideas must triumph by the death of their 
opponents. It was not only enthusiasm or fanaticism that produced 
these results: it was above all fear, ^e Revolution had spilt so much 
blood, it had so often realised its aims by execution and slaughter that 
all men’s nerves were shaken and all were inclined to see in a political 
rival a potential assassin. As we watch the struggle between these 
groups it is often very hard to see on what failure or triumph depended. 
It rested chiefly upon the support of the armed mob of Paris, and that 
might be secured or it might be lost by a very little thing, ^h party 
struck when it believed itself secure in the support of Paris. It is a 
strange thing that it was in the end not the energetic Danton, nor the 
violent Hdbert who triumphed, but the unmilitary and idealistic Robes- 
pierre. The H^bertists were the first to go. For a time they had seemed 
likely to triumph and Robespierre had drawn nearer to Danton in 
resistance to them. The measure which gave to Robespierre and his 
friends their victory was probably a law suggested by Saint-Just, where- 
by all the property of those who were arrested on suspicion was to be 
devoted to the r^ef of the poor. It was a ^%at brite to Parisu and 
the pendulum swung decisively in the direction of Robespimre} Chi 
March 17 the H^bertists were arrested, and on Mardi 24 th^ wne 
executed. There remained now two parties in the centre of the pcfiitical 
arena; though we must always remember that in the backgrmmd there 
were the soldier-members of the Committee of Public Safety, directing 
the campaign, thinking of politics in terms of the war, supporting the 
Terror for the sake of the war, acting more secretly and perhaps more 
importantly than the (^rs who are better known. Danton and 
Robespierre were old friends and the reason for the tragic stru^le is not 
dear. The charge against Danton was that he leaned too mu^ tovmids 
n^erc^ and cohdliation. He was not a danger to the life and power of 
Robespierre and his fidends, yet it was always possible that in the Con- 
vetdion he mi^t have orgaiused some movement agahM the Teoptii^ 
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as he had organised the great movement against the Monarchy. Robes- 
pierre felt himself threatened whilst Danton and his associates lived. 
On March 31, 1794, Danton, Camille Desmoulins and others were 
arrested. On April 2 they were tried before the Revolutionary Tribunal. 
Their trial was one of the most famous of the many that have attracted 
the attention of posterity. It seemed at one moment as though the sight 
of these famous champions of the Revolution in the dock might make 
an appeal to public opinion that would result in some serious rising. 
Orders were therefore sent down from the Committee of Puljilic Safety 
that the trial should be brought to a speedy end. A verdict of wilty was 
of course found, and on April 5 Danton and Desmoulins werelpxecuted. 

After the fall and death of Danton the situation was still 'obscure. 
The Committee of Public Safety was the one great force in France, and 
in it Carnot and the military group devoted themselves with siiccess to 
the problem of driving out the foreign enemy from France and follow- 
ing him on to his own territory. Robespierre and Saint-Just and 
Couthon were also members of the Committee, but they interfered little 
or not at all with the management of the war, and between them and 
Carnot and his followers there was bitter jealousy. Saint-Just was 
Robespierre’s chief supporter and, like his more famous chief, he 
dreamed of French society reconstituted on principles suggested partly 
by Rousseau and partly by the traditions of Greece and Rome; a society 
that should be simple, pacific, agricultural, where education should train 
men to devotion to their country and should produce a type very different 
indeed from the ordinary Frenchman of the eighteenth century. 

The worship of Reason, as we have already seen, conflicted with the 
ideas of Robespierre. He followed Rousseau in desiring a form of re- 
ligion that should be avowedly though simply theistic. He was now so 
much master of the situation in all that concerned the domestic policy 
of France that the Convention which a short time before had decreed 
the worship of Reason now decreed that that worship should be changed 
into the recognition of the Supreme Being. On June 8 the festival in- 
augurating this new and pure and, as Robespierre hoped, permanent 
religion, was carried out. Robespierre himself was made President of 
the Convention for the occasion. There was a procession of its mem- 
bers and others to the garden of the Tuileries where there was much 
allegorical burning of images, and the festival ended with a great deal 
of speech-making in which Robespierre’s vanity was extraordinarily 
illustrated. It is doubtful whether the movement was really in harmony 
with the wishes of many Frenchmen, yet it was accepted with totne 
favour because it was ho^d that it might bring the cessation of the 
Reign of Terror. The Reign of Terror, however, could not cease; it 
rested primarily as we have seen on fear, and although one fear, the fear 
of the foreign enemy, was rapidly passing away, another fear still re- 
mained, the fear that each political leader had of his rivals and of the 
fatal consequence to himself of failure or overthrow. Instead then of 
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the terror ceasing it became very much hotter than before. On June 10, 
1794, a law was passed, known as the Law of Prairial from the revolu- 
tionary month in which it was carried, by which the procedure of the 
Revolutionary Tribunal was changed and quickened. All the citizens 
were now called upon to denounce traitors; members of the Convention 
were no longer immune from arrest; the kind of evidence that was per- 
missible was rendered even more vague and dangerous than it had pre- 
viously been. So the number of victims rose rapidly. From June 10 to 
July 27, the date of Robespierre’s fall, there were at Paris 1376 victims, 
nearly a half of the total number (2750), and in this number members 
of the old privileged classes and even of the middle class counted only 
650. Thus Robespierre’s challenge to his rivals, to the Convention, and 
to what remained of human sentiment among the revolutionaries, was 
direct and provocative. It was not long in producing the natural result. 
Saint-Just had some time back proposed, in accordance with the sug- 
gestion of Rousseau’s Social Contract, the establishment of a Dictator- 
ship, and although that had not been accepted, it is certain that 
Robespierre and his friends in council together had determined to 
establish some more concentrated form of government which should 
give them more security and allow them to go on to work of social re- 
generation, which we cannot doubt was really dear to them. \On July 26 . 
1794, Robespierre opened the campaign by a speech in the Convention, 
— a strange speech, well written and eloquent, as all his speeches are, — 
defending and even eulogising his own career, speaking of the unfair- 
ness of the opposition to him and of the number of enemies by whom 
he was resisted, but actually mentioning no one. It was probably the 
vagueness of the attack which led to his failure. Had a list of victims 
been mentioned the Convention might have accepted their arrest, but 
these vague phrases might threaten almost any one in the Convention. 
When Robespierre had finished, the Convention plucked up courage 
to indicate its disapproval by refusing to have the speech circulated as 
an official utterance of the Revolution. It was a rebuff such as Robes- 
pierre had not known of late. Deeply indignant he went to the Jacobin 
Club where he repeated the speech amidst universal applause. He de- 
termined to strike again; and next day, July 27 (or in the Revolutionary 
Calendar the 9th Thermidor), he presented himself at ten in the morning 
at the meeting of the Convention. He no doubt intended to remove 
the vagueness of his previous utterance and to define his aims; but his 
enemies, or those who feared him, had already made their preparations 
and had agreed to refuse him a hearing. 'When he mounted the tribune 
from which all speeches were made, his first words were interrupted by 
a violent uproar which was renewed whenever he attempted to speak. 
Nor were the attempts of his followers to get a hearing more successful. 
The scene was one of the greatest possible confusion, passion and 
violence, for most actors in it must have felt that their lives might be at 
stake. At last it was moved and ctuciled that Robespierre, ^dnt-Just 
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a&d his immediate followers should be declared under arrest. They 
were handed over to the officers of the Convention to be taken to 
prison and the struggle seemed to be at an end. 

It was, however, by no means at an end. Since the fall of Hdbert and 
Chaumette the organisation of the Commune, or Municipality of Paris, 
had passed under the influence of Robespierre and his friends, who thus 
controlled the prisons of Paris. When it was found at the Hdtel de 
Ville that Robespierre had been imprisoned an order was sent for his 
liberation, and he was brought back in triumph to the Town iHall. The 
Convention therefore, when it met again in the afternoon, und that 
its great enemy was at large, and that the decision would n now rest 
with decrees or majority votes, but with force and arms. T passed 
a decree declaring Robespierre an outlaw, and turned to the >rganisa- 
tion of the fight. 

During the course of July 27 militaiy preparations had be^n made 
upon both sides. The defence of the Hdtel de Ville was in the hands of 
Hanriot, a trusted but hardly a trustworthy supporter of Robespierre. 
The Convention, on their side, gathered what force they could and 
marched to the attack of the Hdtel de Ville. There was little real fighting. 
It may be that Robespierre was really impopular; that Paris was weary 
of the Reign of Terror, which it ascribed to his influence, or that Han> 
riot was incapable in his measures of defence. It is at any ratd certain 
that the defences of the Town Hall were broken through; that the 
assailants rushed up the staircase towards the room where Robespierre 
and his friends were in council, and that when they entered th^ found 
Robespierre with a shattered jaw, whether self-inflicted or not is un- 
certain, lying upon the table. Some of his allies had leaped from the 
window, breaking their limbs or failing into the hands of their enemies 
outside. As Robespierre had already been declared an outlaw there was 
no need for any trial; a form of identification was sufficient, and he 
went, a strange and tragic figure, to the fate to which he had sent so 
numy hundreds. 

(jhe fall of Robespierre might perhaps have been simply one incident 
among many in the Reign of Terror, it might have led up to the rule of 
some fiercer and less scrupulous terrorist; but, as a matter of historic 
fact, from the moment of the fall of Robespierre the Reign of Terror 
Iwgan rapidly to pass away. The reasons for this are many. The situa- 
tion was essentially unstable. The rule of the guillotine could not have 
been made permanent in eighteenth'^ntury France, and public opinion 
in Paris was tiding clearly and violently against it; but there are two 
reasons more important tl^n any others whi^ rendered the disap- 
pearance of the Reign of Terror at this moment inevitable. The first 
is that the foreign danger was now rapidly disappearing. We shall re- 
turn to this at the end of the chapter. It is enough to say that, after the 
battle of Fleurus, France was herself an aggressive Power, mid that the 
assault upon her frontiers, north and east and south, had proved an 
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entire failure. There was rising up in the country a feeling of military 
confidence and pride that made the Revolutionary Tribunal and the 
constant batches of victims for the guillotine seon both criminal and 
absurd. The Reign of Terror was primarily a military measure, and as 
the military danger passed away the Reign of Terror passed away with 
it. And theft, though less important, whatever else the fall of Robes- 
pierre meant, it meant the victory of the Convention. There had been a 
direct conflict between the forces of the Convention and the forces of 
the Commune, between the body that represented France and the body 
that represented Paris. It was the Convention, it was France, that had 
won. For the first time in the history of the Revolution an attempt to 
crush by popular force the elected representatives of France had ended 
in failure and defeat. The Convention felt itself far more confident than 
before, and it took measures to secure the power that it had won with 
such difficulty. ^ 

Thus immediately after the fall of Robespierre the Commune was 
closed and broken up, and its work was delegated to Committees and 
Commissioners. On August 10 the Revolutionary Tribunal was re- 
organised so as to bring it more into harmony with the ordinary pro- 
cedure of French law, and the Law of Prairial was repealed. On Sep- 
tember 1 the Executive Committees were reconstituted and brought 
under the direct control of the Convention. The Committee of Public 
Safety, although it continued to exist, was no longer the independent 
body it had been. On November 12 the Jacobin Club, that constant 
source of revolution, was finally closed. Meanwhile the executions had 
very much diminish^, and with the winter of 1794 the Reign of Terror 
may be said to have passed away. It was a striking and a symbolic 
fact that seventy-five of the Girondist party who were in prison were 
allowed to return to the benches of the Convention, where they strongly 
reinforced the movement of reaction against the Terror. The storm, 
however, did not settle into a calm without occasional returns of the 
old troubles. These were stimulated by the fact that the winter of 
1794-1795 was a terribly severe one. The suffering would have been 
great in any case, but with poverty and dislocation of trade and com- 
merce it was trebly felt. In April of the year 1795 there was a rising of 
the old kind that Paris had grown to know so well, which, from the re- 
volutionary month in which it took place, is known as the rising of 
Germinal. The demand of the insurgents was for ‘tuead and the Con- 
stitution of 179J.’ It was probably never really dang^ous, and it was 
easily orushed by Pidiegru, in command of the arm^ forces of Paris. 
Again the Convention had triumphed. Its triumph was marked by 
further reaction against the Jacobins and the Reign of Terror. Pro- 
minent Terrorists were exiled. The Nation^ Guards wxe reoonMituted 
so as to be a defence for the nuddle class. The proper^ of those who 
had been gtffilotined was restored to the rdations of the vidims. 

Ane^her rising took jplace in May 1795 (the rising Prairial). 
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was more definitely political in its aims, and was organised by the 
members of the old Jacobin party. It was for a time dangerous. The 
hall of the Convention was occupied by the insurgents; an attempt was 
made to pass legislation that would have taken France back to the prin- 
ciples of 1793 and 1794; but then there came to the assistance of the 
Convention, not the National Guards, but the regular troops under the 
command of Menou and Murat. The insurgents were driven out with- 
out difficulty, and further steps were at once taken for the defence of 
the Convention against such a danger in the future. i 

Then on June 10, 1795, there came an event which had serious con- 
sequences. The little son of Louis XVI, recognised by all loyalists as 
Louis XVII, died in prison. The details of his piteous and tragic exis- 
tence need not concern us, but it was of much importance tqat hence- 
forward the unquestioned heir to the French throne was the la^e King’s 
brother, the Comte de Provence, who was destined to reign in 1815 
as Louis XVIII, but who was at present serving in the armies of the 
foreign enemy against France. There were many Frenchmen, nominally 
Royalist, who would be unwilling to support the claims of a national 
enemy. It was thought wise, therefore, to bring forward a new con- 
stitution at once in order to clear up ambiguities as to the nature of the 
Government and to conciliate those who were capable of being brought 
over. This is known as the Constitution of the Year Three, which lasted, 
with very slight change, until it was overthrown by Napoleon in 1799. 
It opened with the declaration of the duties of the citizen as well as of 
the rights of man. It established a limited franchise which was depen- 
dent upon a term of residence and the payment of certain taxes. It 
reversed the decision of 1790, whereby the idea of a Second Chamber 
had been pushed aside, and it established not only a ‘Council of Five 
Hundred,’ consisting of representatives over the age of thirty, but also 
a ‘Council of Ancients,’ consisting of men over forty, and this Council 
of Ancients was to have the right of vetoing legislation by the other 
House for the space of one year. Both Councils could hold their meet- 
ings elsewhere than in Paris. This provision was introduced to avoid 
the dangerous influence of the Paris populace which had been so fre- 
quently felt during the Revolution, and it assisted, as we shall see, the 
rise of Napoleon to power. At the head of the State there was to be, of 
course, no King; neither was there to be a President nor a Consul. In- 
stead there was to be a Committee, or as it was called a Directorate, 
of five persons, which was to take the place of the Committee of Public 
Safety, of whom one was to retire every year. A last regulation was the 
immediate cause of the next outbreak of violence. It was laid down that 
one-third of both Councils was to retire every year, but that two-thirds 
of the first Legislative Councils were to consist of members of the 
existing Convention. It was against this ‘regulation of the two-thirds’ 
that the rising took place; for it meant that the elections could produce 
no immediate change in the character of the Government, and that the 
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Convention would prolong its rule, at any rate for a time; and so 
Jacobins and Giron^sts and even Royalists were ready to join against 
this detested regulation. On October 3 there came the last rising that 
we need note — the rising of Venddmiaire. Paris rose, as so often l^fore, 
but with rather more organisation than she had usually shown. On the 
side of the Convention, however, there was great determination and a 
perfect readiness to meet the popular display of force by appeal to the 
army. The defence of the Tuileries and of the Convention Hall was put 
into the hands of Paul de Barras, and he had as his subordinate 
Napoleon Bonaparte, already distinguished at the siege of Toulon. 
When, on October 5, the attack upon the Convention took place it was 
met by artillery fire and was easily beaten off. The extent of the fighting 
has indeed been very often exaggerated: the total loss of the insurgents 
seems not to have exceeded 100. The significance is that the Central 
Government once again, and much more decidedly than ever before, 
had repressed a popular rising. The name of the people no longer exer- 
cised its old paralysing charm. The Government maintained its rights 
even against the claims of the people. It is a significant event, also, 
because Napoleon, in recognition of the part that he had played in the 
repression of the movement, was given the command of the home army, 
and thus got his foot upon the ladder that was to lead him so far and so 
high. Soon after this, on October 26, 1795, the Convention came to an 
end. History knows of no representative body more important than 
this. Its only rival to an equality of importance is to be found in the 
English Long Parliament of the seventeenth century. 

We must end this chapter by noticing very briefly the military situa- 
tion. On June 1, 1794, there had come the first important naval action 
of the war. French ships with supplies were being brought into Brest. 
The French fleet went out to convoy them and was met by the British 
fleet under Lord Howe. The battle was not an overwhelming defeat for 
the French, but it was decisive. For long after this the British naval 
supremacy in the Channel was not challenged. In June of the next year 
(1795) the British co-operated with the emigrant nobles in organising 
an attack upon Brittany. It was hoped that the French force, which 
was to be landed in Quiberon Bay, would receive the assistance of the 
scattered remnants of the Vendean war. The French force was landed, 
but it found itself cooped up in the Quiberon Peninsula by a French 
army under General Hoche. In the end the Royalists were forced to 
surrender, and a large number of them were executed. Thus ended all 
hopes of a successful insurrection in the west against the Revolutionary 
Government. On land, too, the French arms were almost everywhere 
successful. There was little fighting of note. The most important fact 
was that Prussia and Austria, still allies in name, were almost avowed 
enemies. One cause of this contention between them was to be found, 
as before, in Polish affairs. The second partition had left the unhappy 
country totally incapable of managing its own aflfairs or of sustaining 
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its position as a European State. Those who had robbed already twice, 
determined now to rob a third and a last time. The negotiations for the 
third partition took place between Austria and Russia. Prussia was not 
admitted to the secret of the negotiations, and although she was given 
some share of the spoil, that did not in the least appease her hostile and 
suspicious humour. The Prussians for some time past had only been 
kept in the field by financial subsidies from the British Government. 
Their historians recognise and deplore the humiliation of their position. 
Now, in 1795, peace was at last made between Prussia and Rtance— the 
Peace of Basel. Its terms, which are important, may be sumtorised as 
follows. Certain terms were publicly announced. France wastto occupy 
the left bank of the Rhine until the conclusion of the general peace. 
Further, France promised to undertake no military operations in 
Northern Germany, and to recognise the right of Prussia to act as inter- 
mediary for any State which required peace. There were also some 
secret terms, and by these Prussia was promised compensation else- 
where in Germany for territory evacuated on the left bank of the Rhine, 
she thus consented to indemnify herself at the expense of the smaller 
German states for German territory that was to be abandoned to 
France. The delimitation of the territory in North Germany, where 
France agreed to carry on no military operations, was to be secretly 
agreed upon between France and Prussia. 

It was for Prussia a humiliating peace, and its terms made it impos- 
sible for her for the present to be regarded as in any way the representa- 
tive or the defender of German interests as a whole. It was an immense 
triumph for France. It was victory, though not entirely one of arms, 
still victory over the greatest military Power of the Continent. It 
seemed to portend a general break-up of all resistance to the Republic. 
In May 1795 Holland made terms with France, promised to join her in 
war against England, and was annexed to the French Republic in all 
but name; and in July 1795 Spain withdrew from the contest, sur- 
rendering the island of San Domingo to the Republic and promising 
certain further concessions. Austria and England remained alone in the 
field. It would take several years of war yet to reduce both of Uiem to 
peace, but the triumph already acquired was an amazing one. When 
men thought of the confidence with which the speedy overthrow of the 
Republic had been anticipated in 1792, and agmn in 1793, and then 
looked at the aggressive action, the novel tactics, the daring strategy, 
and the ultimate victory of the French Republican armies, it was clear 
that a new Power of an incalculable and dangerous kind had come into 
the history of Europe. 
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CHAPm IV 

THE RISE OF NAPOLEON TO POWER 

From this time the interest of the domestic development of France is 
rivalled by the stoiy of the victories of the French armies until we are in 
danger of forgetting what is happening in France altogether, and of 
fixing our eyes only upon the personal triumphs of Napoleon. Napoleon 
was without question a man of extraordinary force of brain and 
character, who under all circumstances and in all countries would have 
won for Mmself a high position. He had great powers of work and of 
organisation, rapid insight, courage, a willingness to accept respon* 
sibility, resolution in following out a plan once undertaken — all the 
qualities of the soldier in their highest development; and with all he had 
the gift of genius which defies analysis. But his rise is much more than 
the story of a capable man winning for himself a high place in the worid. 
It reflects also one of the most general laws that may observed on the 
surface of history. We can see constantly how a period of confusion 
and of revolution ends in the establishment of some strong and often 
of a personal power. The instances that are usually quot^ in com* 
parison with Napoleon’s life history are the establishment of the Roman 
Empire by Julius Caesar after a century of confusion and revolution in 
Rome, and the personal rule of Oliver Cromwell which followed the 
Puritan revolution. But these are only the most obvious instances. We 
may see something of the same sort when the Tudor Monarchy foUouQ 
the Wars of the Roses; when the strong concentration of the French 
kings under Charles Vn and Louis XI brought to an end the long agony 
and turmoil of th-' Hundred Years’ War in France; or, again, when the 
Thirty Years’ War in Germany is followed very generaUy by the 
establishment of personal rule. So general a development must have 
common causes, and they are not difficult to determine. In the first 
place societies that have undergone great confusion from whatever cause 
feel the need of some established order as the first necessity of their 
social life. If they cannot obtain it constitutional means, by mutual 
agreement, and through the employment of liberty, th^ are wiUing that 
it should be secured by the strong hand of a soldier. And again, in a 
revolution sudi as that which we have been examining, and in petkxb 
of confusion such as the others that we have referred to, we may see 
the dedsion slipping into the hands of those who control the laitge^ 
amount of physical force. In France especially the will tire peojde 
and the votes of citizens, though often praised and idedised, had har^ 
decided any important issue ance 1793. The Monardiy had bemi 
thrown by violence, the RepuUic had been estatdidied and had bemi 
saved by dchmce, it was violence that Robesjaerre had rismi ami fay 

vidence titat he had been overdirown. It was natural titaaefore dud 
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France should be at last ruled by violence in its highest development; 
not by the unruly mobs of the Paris streets, but by the trained and vic- 
torious legions of France herself. Lastly, we may note that France was 
growing weary of political and social controversy. The ardent hopes of 
1789 had in part been realised, but more generally they had been proved 
incapable of realisation, and whilst men were growing c)mical or hostile 
to the squabbles of party politicians whose great words and aspirations 
were never translated into action, they were more and more dazzled by 
the victories that had been won in the past by the Generals of the Re- 
public, and which were now to be given her in much fuller m^sure and 
in a more dazzling form by Napoleon Bonaparte. What ^Rousseau 
almost recommended in his ‘Social Contract’ and Burke had mophesied 
in a splendid passage of the ‘Reflections’ was now to come t^ pass. A 
movement that had begun in a passionate and even extravagafnt desire 
for liberty was to end in the rule of a soldier-dictator.^ 

Napoleon was born in 1769 at Ajaccio in Corsica, of Italian stock. 
Just a year before, the long connection between Corsica and Italy had 
been broken and the island had been incorporated with France, in spite 
of Paoli’s effort to maintain independence and the sympathy and occa- 
sional support of Great Britain. Thus, Napoleon was from his birth 
a French citizen. One of a large family, he was destined from an early 
date for a military career, and in 1779 was sent to a military academy at 
Brienne. In 1785 he had become sub-lieutenant in an artillery regiment, 
and was at this time full of enthusiasm for Rousseau and a Republic 
after the classical model, and for the independence of Corsica. When 
the Revolution broke out he welcomed it. His enthusiastic admiration 
was given to the Republicans, and he had a somewhat close friendship 
with Robespierre’s brother. He was out of employment when, on 
August 10, 1792, the Monarchy was overthrown by the attack of the 
Paris mob. He saw something of the events of that day, and has left on 
record his belief that the victorious crowds could have been easily dis- 
persed by trained soldiers. He served a little later in the suppression of 
a rising in Corsica, and henceforth his local patriotism gave way before 

'■ Near the end of the Social Contract Rousseau had contemplated the necessity 
of a special act entrusting the care of the State to its most worthy citizen, when the 
safety of the country is at stake. Earlier in the book he says, ‘1 have some presenti- 
ment that this small island (Corsica) will one day astonish Europe.* This is nothing 
more than a lucky hit. Burke’s words, written at the beginning of the Revolution, 
to ‘a very young gentleman at Paris’ are genuine historical prophecy, for they spring 
from a real understanding of the situation. ‘In the weakness of one kind of authoiiy, 
and in the fluctuation of all, the officers of an army will remain for some time 
mutinous and full of faction, until some popular general, who understands the art of 
conciliating the soldieiy . . . shall draw the eyes of all men upon himself. Armies 
will obey him on his personal account. ... But the moment in which that event 
diall teppen, the person who really commands the army is your master, the master 
(that is little) of your king, the master of your assembly, the master of your whole 
republic.’ Reflections on the Revolution in France (October 179(^; v. Burke: Sehcl 
Works (Qarendon Press, 1877), vol. II. p. 260). 
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his ardent devotion to France. In December 1793 he had played an im- 
portant part, though not so important as has sometimes been repre- 
sented, in the capture of Toulon from the British, and in September 
1795 he had, as we have just seen, saved the Convention from the attack 
of the Revolutionaries. In 1796, when twenty-seven years of age, he had 
married a widow, Josephine de Beauharnais, who was then aged thirty- 
four. She seems to have had no idea at all of the nature of the man 
whom she had married, and of the career to which he was destined, and 
refused to accompany him or share in the hardships and the glories of 
his first great campaign. 

The Republic, as we have seen, though it had driven from the field the 
greater niunber of its enemies, was still left at war with Great Britain 
and Austria. Of Great Britain we need hardly speak. It had abandoned, 
after a series of failures, any attempt to defeat the French on the main- 
land; but the British control of the sea was a permanent threat to the 
colonies and the possessions of France, and indirectly of great help to 
Austria. The Directorate, as the new French Government was called, 
was now aiming a blow at the very heart of the Austrian power which 
they hoped would give them victory and peace. With this object the 
main armies of France were to advance on Vienna, under Generals 
Moreau and Jourdan, by the well-known route of the Black Forest and 
the Danube. At the same time another army was to support the chief 
attack and distract a part of the Austrian army by attacking the Austrian 
power and possessions in Italy. It was this subordinate attack which 
was entrusted to Napoleon Bonaparte, and which his genius converted 
into the most important stroke. 

Italy had played for many centuries past no important independent 
part in European politics, and for a century and a half she had con- 
tributed little even to the artistic, literary, and scientific life of Europe. 
After Napoleon’s invasion there would come a new breath to stir the 
dead atmosphere of the peninsula which would never again quite fail 
back into its old torpor. Italy consisted of several states. There was 
first, sitting astride of the western Alps, the strangely named kingdom 
of Sardinia, the real nucleus of which is to be found not in the island 
from which its name is taken, but in the upper valleys of the Po, which 
are known as Piedmont, and in the vigorous military and well-discip- 
lined population of the mountains of Savoy. The geographical situation 
of this kingdom and the character of its people had made it for a long 
time past an important pawn in the game of European diplomacy, but 
there was as yet nothing to mark it out as more liberal than any other 
state in Italy, nothing certainly to indicate that its monarchs were 
destined to give to Italy the united and constitutional life which her 
thinkers had already dreamed of. A little farther east there came the 
Duchy of Milan, an important appanage of Austria— important by 
reason of its very great wealth and commercial possibilities; important 
also because it commanded the road by which Austrian troops would 
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pass throu^ the T^ol ioto Italy. Hie famous quadrilateral— the four 
fortresses of Mantua, Legnago, Verona, and Feschiera— maintained the 
connection between Austria and Italy. Again, further east we see the 
Republic of Venice, the oldest of European states, and in some respect 
the most notable, now sunk far into decline and soon to be overthrown 
by an unworthy blow from the great conqueror who was about to enter 
Italy. A little further south there were the Duchies of Modena, Parma, 
and Tuscany, all of them by matrimonial or political ai|rangement 
closely attached to the House of Austria. In the west was th^ Republic 
of Genoa, a less interesting counterpart of her Venetian sistor, and like 
Venice sunk in decay. Across the centre of Italy stretched pe Papal 
States, one of the strangest of European Govenunents, fulfillmg few of 
the requirements of the modem state, but recognised as an inoependent 
state by the public law of Europe, and regarded with special veneration 
by a large part of Europe on account of its connection with the head of 
the Roman Catholic Church. The south of Italy was occupied by far 
the largest state of all, covering as it did not far from one-half of the 
whole peninsula. The kingdom of Naples and the people of Naples 
differed so widely from the rest of the country that the imion which has 
incorporated them into a single centralised state has seemed to many 
imnatural and unwise. The King of Naples was a member of the Bour- 
bon family, and was connected % marriage with the House of Austria. 
It was thus at once exposed to the special hostili^ of France, and had 
a special claim upon the support and friendship of Austria. 

Ihe campaign which now opens is one of the most interesting of all 
those which Napoleon engaged in, and has the special interest that it 
first gave the measure of Napoleon’s genius. It exMbited his daring, his 
rapidity of decision and of action, and at the same time (what did not 
fah him until late in lus career) the sureness with wluch Yte could iasr 
tinguish between what was posrible and what was not. From the 
merely military point of view we may note the great importance that he 
attached to the use of artillery, his insistence upon never standing on 
the defensive, but, even with fewer troops than those of the enemy, con- 
ducting the campaign always on aggressive lines. We may note too, as 
soldiers of the time noted, how the character of his army allowed W 
to do what other armies could not. It was composed of many elenumts, 
but it consisted largely of men who were themselves interested in the 
cause for which they were fighting, and who did not think of their com- 
numder merely as a hard ruler and a grudging paymaster. He could 
send his men out as scouts sin^y, or in smaU parties, with little fear of 
thrir desertion, whilst such action was impossible to die troops aipiinst 
which he was fighting. In accordance with the plan of this book we shall 
devote the least possible attention to the details of these lemaikable 
campaigns, but this neglect of tlm details must not be to im|dy 
that the campaigns were not diemsdlves of the utmost isE^rtance for 
the deydopment and futiue destinks of Europe. To trace dk fortnhiS 
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of the G>ntinent without considering the wars which have so frequently 
passed across its surface, would be in the highest degree absurd. There 
is no coimtiy the condition of which does not directly depend upon wars 
that have b^ lost or won. There is no part of the public life of the 
Continent that does not bear signs of the influence of war. Neither the 
commercial nor the intellectual nor the political life of Europe is intel- 
ligible without reference to its military history. 

When Napoleon took up the command of the French army, it was at 
Savona to the west of the Italian Alps. There it had been for some time 
trying in vain to find or force a road across the mountains. Soon after 
Napoleon took charge of it the road was found. A joint army of Sar- 
dinians and Aiistrians was opposed to Napoleon. He managed, how- 
ever, to separate them, and in the Battle of Mondovi defeated the 
Sardinians and drove them to accept the Armistice of Cherasco, 
(April 28, 1796), whereby they retired from the war and ceded Savoy 
and Nice to France. 

Austria remained, and Napoleon lost no time in coming to blows 
with her. He marched on to Milan, desiring not only to capture the 
Milanese but to isolate the Austrians from Piedmont. His first big 
battle was fought at Lodi on May 10, 1796. It was a great victory, and 
the Austrians at once retired far to the east of Milan, which was 
abandoned to the conqueror. He entered amidst immense popular en- 
thusiasm. He seemed at first no conqueror but a liberator, and was 
accepted not only by the liberals but by the clericals of the city. When 
the Italians found that Napoleon intended them to pay for the war, 
when they found that he imposed heavy taxes and sacked their cities if 
they refused to pay them, their mooid soon changed. But, though 
Itahan Mslorians vary in their judgment upon Napoleon, they ace at 
one in tecogmsing in these events the beginning of the movement winch 
led them a little more than sixty years later to unity and Uberty. Napo- 
leon next laid siege to the great fortress of Mantua, the central Austrian 
fortress in Italy, strongly defended with artillery and surrounded for 
the greater part of it by impassable lakes and morasses. It was under- 
stood that the fall of Mantua would mean the fall of the Austrian 
power in Italy, and the Austrians were as determined to relieve it as 
Napoleon was tenacious in muntaining his hold upon it On four 
different occasions Napoleon had to relu his hold upon the place in 
order to march to the encounter of Austrian armies. They were de- 
feated over and over again; the last and the decisive blow was delivered 
on January 14, 1797, when an Austrian army of seventy tiiousand nun 
under Alvinzi was scattered at the Batfle of Rivoli. After that th»e was 
no more hope for Mantua, which shortly afterwards sunendered. 
Peace did not ctnne immediatdiy, and in order to force it NtqpcAeon 
pressed forward thiw^ the north-east of Italy into tbe easinn Alps 
and reai^ied the town of Laibadu NapoletHi’s own position was not 
widuntt its difficulties. The Frimch advances in Onnmqr had shoint 
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nothing in any way corresponding to his own meteoric movements in 
Italy. It was therefore out of consideration for his own position, as 
well as for the needs of France, that he appealed to the Austrian Arch- 
duke Charles to stop the war. An armistice was arranged at Leoben in 
April 1797. But though preliminaries were signed they were not de- 
veloped into a peace for some little time. The Austrians were unwilling* 
to admit defeat; they were watching events in Paris, hoping for a Royal- 
ist revolution there, but they were disappointed in their hopes. The 
French armies were now pressing not only east of the Adriatic, but also 
on the Danube, and so, on October 17, 1797, the definitd Peace of 
Campo Formio was signed. There were in the Peace open and secret 
articles. By the open articles, which will have to be a little n^re fully 
explained in a moment, the Belgian lands were abandoned to France; a 
republic was set up in Northern Italy, to be called the Cisalpine Re- 
public; France was to take the Ionian Islands; Austria was to be allowed 
to hold Venice and all her territory in Italy and the Adriatic. (This 
policy will be more carefully examined.) Lastly, a congress was to be 
called at Rastatt, wherein the affairs of Germany were to be settled at 
conferences of representatives from France and the Empire. Besides 
these open articles there were secret ones, wherein the Emperor pro- 
mised to cede to France large districts on the left bank of the Rhine, an 
abandonment of the defence of the Empire which he would be ashamed 
to confess publicly. France, too, promised that Austria should receive 
the important ecclesiastical state of Salzburg and a part of Bavaria; and 
she promised that, in the settlement of Germany, Prussia, the hated 
rival of Austria, should receive no compensation at all. Such was the 
Peace of Campo Formio, very characteristic of the diplomai^ of 
Napoleon, in which he showed himself almost as much a master as in 
the art of war; characteristic, too, of the way in which the Hapsburg 
Emperor all through this period was ready to abandon the defence of 
Germany for the winning of small personal advantages for himself; 
characteristic, lastly, of the method pursued by Napoleon frequently 
during his career of appeasing the hostility of his greater opponents by 
allowing them to absorb the territory of the smaller states of Europe. 

We must look now a little more carefully at the settlement of Italy by 
Napoleon on which so much of its future destiny depends. We have 
seen how Sardinia was treated by the Armistice of Cherasco. We have 
seen, too, how by the Peace of Campo Formio the Cisalpine Republic 
was recognised. This strange title was adopted from the history of 
Ancient Rome, which made during all this period so strong an appeal 
to the imaginations of Frenchmen. It consisted at first mainly of the 
territory of Milan, but then there came risings in the districts further 
south — in Bologna, Ferrara, Ravenna, and Reggio — all districts loosely 
attached to the Papal States, and these were by their own wish incorpo- 
rated into the new Republic. Thus there arose on Italian soil a repub- 
lican state of the modern pattern influenced by all the political and 
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social ideals of the French Revolution. Its name would soon be changed 
into monarchy, its character would alter, and it was not destined to sur- 
vive the battle of Waterloo, but it gave to the Italians ideas of social and 
political life, and above all the idea of an independent Italian State 
which never passed away from their imagination. Next the corrupt 
and antiquated Republic of Genoa was overthrown, democratic prin- 
ciples were introduced, and it was rechristened the Ligurian Republic, 
the name being again borrowed from classical history. More important 
than what happened to Genoa is the fate of Venice. This famous Re- 
public had done its utmost to maintain neutrality during the collision 
between Napoleon and Austria, and to stand quite apart from the war 
that raged at her frontiers. It has sometimes b^n maintained that any 
state that is not armed and pursues a peaceful line of action is safe from 
the worst consequences of war. If it were so, the history of Europe 
would be a more pleasing story. The helplessness of Venice only made 
it a more certain prey to the conqueror, and when Napoleon made 
peace with Austria and desired to establish good relations with the 
vanquished enemy he could find no better means of doing so than by 
throwing to Austria the possessions, the liberties, and the existence of 
the glorious and inoffensive Republic. 

There was no justification for the destruction of Venetian indepen- 
dence any more than there was for the partitions of Poland, which it 
resembles in character; but some thin excuses were found. There were 
movements in Brescia and Bergamo against the oligarchical Govern- 
ment of Venice which gave France an opportunity of posing as the 
champion of ‘democracy.’ There was a collision between the French 
garrison and the Italian population at Verona, in which French lives 
were lost. A French ship entering the harbour of Venice was fired on: 
Napoleon called it ‘the most atrocious affair of the century.’ Aware of 
the danger that threatened them, the Venetian Government accepted 
a democratic form of government, dismissed their famous Slavonian 
bodyguard, and adnutted a body of French troops. All was in vain. 
The Treaty of Campo Formio handed them over to Austria, and an 
effort to bribe the Directors of France failed in its object. Early in 
1798 the transference to Austria was accomplished. The French had 
already burnt the Golden Book in which was kept the list of the 
Venetian nobles. Now the great arsenal was destroyed and the Bucen- 
tour, the ship in which the Doge was wont to ‘wed the Adriatic,’ rotted 
away. 

‘Men are we and must grieve, when even the shade 
Of that which once was great is passed away.’ 

The Papal States had also to pay the price of defeat, but Napoleon 
was anxious to leave the way open to the renewal of friendly relations 
with the Pope. By the Peace of Tolentino (February 1797) the Pope 
ceded Avignon to France, and Bologna, Ferrara, and the Romagna to 
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the Cisalpine Republic. He handed over to Napoleon mon^, maau* 
scripts, and pictures; but the Directory would have liked still harsher 
terms, and the Pope was grateful to Napoleon for his escape from a 
deeper humiliation or even from destruction! 

We must return from the campaigns of Napoleon to the domestic 
difficulties of France. From 1795 to 1799 her internal history loses the 
interest and importance which attached to it up to the day of Vend6- 
miaire. The struggles among the leaders were for the mo|t part per- 
sonal and egoistic. The interference of the army occurred f^m time to 
time. Military rule drew visibly nearer. i 

We have seen the nature of the Constitution. A recurrem difficulty 
was the absence of harmony between the Directors, who formed the 
executive, and the two legislative Chambers. ‘The separation of the 
powers’ was still dear to the minds of French theorists. One-third of 
the Assemblies retired every year; but only one of the five Directors. 
The Directory, therefore, was not necessarily in sympathy either with 
the Assemblies or with the constituencies. The first Directors were 
Carnot, ‘the organiser of victory’; Letourneur, an engineer; Barras, who 
had shared with Napoleon in the defence of the Convention against the 
rising of Venddmiaire; Larcvelliire-L6peaux, a Girondist; and, most 
important of ail, Rewbell, an Alsatian and a Jacobin, in whose hands 
lay the chief authority. 

The problems that these men had to face were many and difficult. 
The financial situation seemed hopeless. The assignats — ^the paper 
money of the Revolution — ^had sunk to one per cent, of their face value. 
The religious situation was full of menace. The ‘Constitutional Church’ 
set up by the Revolution had no vitality and had almost disappeared. 
A new religious movement called ‘Theophilanthropy’— foimded by an 
Englishman and now patronised by the Directors, and especially by 
L6^ux— in spite of the carefully-thought-out ceremonial, the many 
churches allotted to it, and the financial support, had got no real fol- 
lowing. Events were soon to show how popular the Roman Catholicism 
of the old and proscribed type was, and how ready the nmss of the 
people would be to welcome it again. Then there was the question of 
the dmigris, of whom there were perhaps 300,000. The pro^rty of all 
was confiscated, and in many instances men had been declared to be 
^migr& in order tiiat their property rmght be seized. Their teUdives 
rais^ bitter protests agunst the injustice of the act. The friction be- 
tween the Assemblies and the Directory, and the interference of the 
army chiefs: these are the outstanding features of the time and we must 
note two prominent examples. 

In March 1797 the elections took place to fill the {daces of <»ie*tbird 
of the Assemblies. The residts show^ great gains for the Modnate and 
anti-Jacobin party, while three out of ^ five DirectOTs were demdedly 
Jacobin. Here was a difikult situation. A genml Section (on a small 
scale) bad decided against the Government, bid tlw Gomnmatt was 
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not in the least inclined to yield. Many believed thata arave of reaction 
was about to sweep the country; and the Austrian Government delayed 
to convert the Truce of Leoben into a Peace until the issue was decided 
in Paris. It would not be decided now by the populace of Paris but 
the army. The Directors first appealed to Hoche, but he declined the 
part suggested to him. Then they were forced to apply to Napoleon, 
whose character, genius, and success were already beginning to alarm 
them. He sent his officer, Augereau, to carry out his instructions. It 
was not necessary to use force. The appearance of this showy and 
empty-headed soldier was enough. His orders were obeyed. Oimot, 
who had made himself the spokesman of the Moderates, was deposed 
from the Directory. A number of deputies were arrested, and among 
them Pichegru, a soldier of repute. Then at the order of the Direc- 
tors the results of 154 elections were annulled. The effort to introduce 
more tolerant measures was dropped. The religious dissidents and the 
dmigr^ were treated with all the old rigour. The assumed connection of 
the reactionaries with the designs of the Austrian Government had been 
fatal to them. The army had re-established the Jacobins in order to 
dictate terms to the enemy. This is known as the Coi^ <r£tat of Fruc- 
tidor. The future was to show that the alliance between the Jacotws 
and the military chiefs was not natural or permanent. In the next year 
something of the same sort happened again, when the elections in thirty 
departments were annulled b^use the results were not acceptable to 
the Directors. 

Events in Paris were now directly dependent on the war, and we must 
turn to that to imderstand the next great domestic movement in whidi 
the army, through its great chief, interfered and swept the Republic 
and the Jacobins out of France. 

Austria had accepted a dictated peace, but Great Britain still re- 
mained, victorious and impregnable on the water. The Directory 
sought to find some vulnerable spot. It seemed at times that they had 
found it. In 1797 there had broken out the great mutinies in the British 
fleet at The Nore and at Spithead. It seemed for a moment as if the 
trident were broken in the hands of Britain, but the mutinies were 
settled and the sea power of Great Britian not diminished. In 
there came the great Irish Rebellion. A French army managed to reach 
Ireland to support it; but, as so often before, anlxisktebtSbonpiOiveda. 
gjceat ffisappomtrnent to the enermes of Britun. The movement col- 
lapsed, and the Mtter memories that it left behind were of no use to 
France. How was tiie land power to inflkt a dangoous {flow on the sea 
power? How was the lion to destroy the shark? It seemed to &e 
Directms that ffiey mi^t find in Egypt *the Atdiilles* hedttf invnlnnndjte 
England,’ France had no cause of war, nor even any grimmiiea vdikh 
coidd be seriously alleged against %ypt, whuffi was governed by t^ 
mffitaiy caste of the Mamdulms, nor against the Suhan of Turkey, 
^th Whom lay file nominal Suzerain^. It was really St^n that was 
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attacked when the French expedition sailed for Egypt, The rapid growth 
of British influence in India had increased the zeal of Frenchmen for the 
recovery of their former pre-eminence, A French force in the Isthmus 
of Suez would threaten the English in India, for France would then be 
far nearer India than England was. The instructions of Napoleon when 
he was despatched to Egypt contained as their first point ‘to drive the 
En^sh from all their possessions in the East which he can teach.’ 
Thcte followed othet Vnstrnctions'. the Isthmus of Snex w^s to he cut; 
the condition of the natives was to he ameliorated; and peace was to he 
maintain ed with the Sultan. Napoleon took with him, also, learned 
Egyptologists to throw light on the monuments and antiquities of the 
then little-known country. The deciphering of the hieroglyphics was 
one result of the expedition. . 

At first all went well with it. The island of Malta surreWered to 
Napoleon on June 11, 1798; on July 1 he reached the coast of Egypt, 
and six days later began his march to Cairo. He tried to conciliate the 
native population, but the Mamelukes fought for their power. On 
July 21, in a battle fought within sight of the Pyramids, they were en- 
tirely defeated, and Napoleon was master of Egypt. A few days later 
bad news came from the coast. Nelson had found the French fleet at 
Aboukir Bay and had destroyed it in the Battle of the Nile. Napoleon 
realised at once the importance of the blow. It meant that there would 
be no more reinforcements from France, while Britain could send what 
troops she liked into Egypt. He made light of the situation: ‘We must 
remain in these lands and then come forth great like the ancients’; but 
the fate of the expedition was sealed by the maritime supremacy of 
Great Britain which was to decide so many issues in Napoleon’s career. 
Turkey now joined herself definitely to Britain, and Napoleon deter- 
mined to anticipate an attack from the north by a march into Syria. 
He spoke later of his design of marching on Constantinople or on India, 
but those were second thoughts; at the time he thought only of the im- 
mediate danger. His Syrian campaign opened well. El Arish fell into 
his hands; Jaffa was occupied. At Jaffa the slaughter of prisoners, ‘after 
much deliberation,’ in order to avenge the murder of a French envoy 
did much damage to his reputation, and the outbreak of plague in his 
army seriously weakened his strength. He pushed on, nevertheless, to 
St. Jean d’Acre and laid siege to it. The town was assisted by Sir Sidney 
Smith with British ships, and in the end, after the prize had often 
seemed within his grasp, Napoleon was beaten off. He retreated to 
Egypt after suffering heavy losses (May 1799). He was still strong 
enough to destroy a Turkish army which was sent into Egypt, but the 
outlook for the campaign was not really improved, nor could it be while 
the British had control of the sea. The news from Europe was disquiet- 
ing. A new coalition had been formed against France and she had suf- 
fered severe defeats. For his own sake and for the sake of France it was 
best that he should leave Egypt. He sailed from Alexandria on August 
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23 and, after running great danger of capture, reached France at Fr6jus 
on October 9. 

The end of the Egyptian expedition may be quickly summarised. The 
French army had been left under KI6ber and Menou. K16ber at once 
began to negotiate for terms, but Nelson would grant nothing but 
surrender at discretion. In lune \%00 Klfebet was assassinated*, and the 
Turks and British. ■pVanned a threeloid attach, on t\re French in Egypt. 
It was impossible to resist longer and, in August 1801, 20,000 French 
troops surrendered at Cairo and Alexandria. 

The outlook in Europe ad changed very much since Napoleon left 
for Egypt. The Treaty of Campo Formio had given Europe little more 
than a year of peace. The cause of the new war— which is just a con- 
tinuation of the old one — ^is plain. France was immensely powerful. 
The force of her arms and the attractiveness of the new political and 
social principles which she championed won for her great gains even 
during the period of nominal peace. Before Europe could begin to 
enjoy the hard-won peace she was stirred to panic again, and once more 
most of the nations of the Continent united with Great Britain — ^who 
was still in arms against France — ^in another league against a pressing 
danger. 

First there had come a revolution in Rome. The papal power was 
opposed there by strong elements in the population. These were incited 
by the agents or the example of France to demand democratic reforms. 
They were supported by the French general, Berthier, who established 
a republic with a government vested in seven magistrates who bore the 
venerable name of consuls. The Pope — ^Pius VI — was expelled by the 
French and was deported first to Siena and then to Valence, where he 
died. But it soon proved that the republic was little more than an 
agency of France. A French garrison remained, and Rome was treated 
almost as a conquered country. What happened in Holland was not 
very different. The Batavian Republic had t^n declared there, but its 
form had not yet been determined. The country was much divided in 
feeling: some desiring the return of the House of Orange; some a federal 
republic in accordance with the old tradition of the land; others, 
backed by France, supporting a centralised state after the fashion of 
France herself. The question was put to the vote, and a large majority 
of those voting declared for the French model. The majority, however, 
of the citizens did not vote at all. The influence of France had been ap- 
parent throughout, and Holland under the new form was only ‘a thinly 
disguised annexe of the French Republic.’ By similar methods France 
came to control the north of Italy. The Cisalpine Republic showed 
itself inclined to take an independent course. General Berthier had 
thereupon ‘purged the Council of the Republic’ and reduced the Govern- 
ment to complete dependence on France. A little further west a more 
naked extension of the power of France took place. Piedmont had re- 
mained attached to the kingdom , of Sardinia after the Armistice of 
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Cherasco. An excuse was now found to expel the King from his Italian 
territories, and Piedmont was definitely annexed to France. At the same 
time the Grand Duke of Tuscany was expelled, and France seemed to 
threaten the independence of the whole of Italy. 

Even more important were the steps by which the French Republic 
became practically mistress of Switzerland. The Helvetic Confedera- 
tion— to give the country its correct political title— was ruled by a 
narrow oligarchy, though there were wide differences in th<| conditions 
of the different cantons. The oligarchy of Berne was special powerful 
and notorious for Us narrow exclusiveness. The Canton d^aud peti- 
tioned France for help against its oppressors. Ever since 1792 the Re- 
public had declared that it was ready to help oppressed peoples against 
their rulers. In accordance, therefore, with the traditions of the Re- 
public a French army of 15,000 under General Brune entered Switzer- 
land and overthrew with unexpected ease the Confederacy, whose proud 
boast it was to have maintained its liberties against so many tyrants and 
aggressors. The Helvetic Republic ‘one and indivisible’ was set up, 
centralised and unitary after the pattern generally approved of by 
France; and, like the other republics set up under French influence, 
strictly subordinated to France. Swiss independence was at an end and 
her valleys were again, after a long interval, to be full of the noise of war 
on a great scale. These events did not pass without protest even in 
France. Carnot, who held by many of the ideals of the early Revolu- 
tion, refused to acquiesce in the overthrow of the independence of 
Switzerland. Wordsworth was prompted by the depressing news to 
write his great sonnet in which he deplored the extinction of the ‘two 
great voices of liberty’ — ^Venice and Switzerland. 

Then came a blow against the kingdom of Naples. King Ferdinand 
IV — a Bourbon — ^ruled there and his queen was Marie Caroline, sister 
of Marie Antoinette. The miserable inefficiency of the Government was 
notorious, but the population was very backward, resentful of any 
authority, fanatically superstitious, and unprepared for the ideas of the 
French Revolution. When the Battle of the Nile had seemed to show 
that the cause of France was weakening and had brought the English 
fleet and Nelson into the harbour of Naples, the King despatched his 
general. Mack (an Austrian), to attack Rome and drive out the hated 
republicans. The French garrison found itself taken by surprise. 
Championnet, the French general^ had to evacuate Rome, and Fer- 
dinand entered to enjoy a short-lived triumph. Soon French reinforce- 
ments restored the balance in their favour. Naples was attacked and 
occupied; the Neapolitan royal family took refuge on the English fleet; 
and another republic— the Parthenopean— was set up. One incident 
may be not^ as casting light on forces at work below the surface of 
Europe, which would ultimately prove too strong even for Ni^leon. 
The armies of Naples had shown their provertnal incMnpetMice and had 
fled befmre the French attack. But, vriien Chamjfioniiet Mlieved that all 
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resistance was at an end, tiie demised lazzaroni of Naples-->the lower 
classes of the town and country— carried on an irregular warfare that 
proved more serious than the resistance of the regular troops. It was 
beaten down in the end, but it is the first hint of popular national re* 
sistance to the French, even when they came offering liber^ and 
equality; it is the first appearance of that passionate popular resistance 
which later in Spain and in the Tyrol, in Russia and Prussia and 
Germany, wore down the might of Napoleon. 

France brought to these sister republics, which she set up, better 
government, higher ideals of social life, and relief from many burdens. 
But it is not to be wondered at that the states of Euf ope saw with alarm 
the advance of the French flood and looked round for means to resist 
it. Great Britain, under the guidance of Pitt, was ready with advice, 
money, and co-operation. But the most eager advocate of war against 
France was found in an unexpected quarter. In 1796 the Czar Paid had 
succeeded the Czarina Catherine on the Russian throne. He was prob- 
ably ‘a dangerous madman,’ but he took his position in Russia and in 
Europe very seriously. He had been nsade Protector of the Order of St. 
John, from which Napoleon had taken the island of Malta on his road 
to Egypt, and he dreamed of making Russia an important Mediter- 
ranean Power. French schemes in Poland gave him a more justifiable 
cause for action. In December 1798 he joined hands with Pitt and 
Britain. England was to pay a large subsidy to the Russian armies, and 
together Britain and Russia were ‘to bring back France to her pre- 
revolutionary frontiers.' Austria at first hung back, but the French in- 
terference in Naples had great influence in making her acc^t the idea 
of a new war. Strange events in Germany precipitated Austrian action. 
A conference had b^n called at Rastatt to consider the changes ffiat 
would have to be introduced into Germany in accordance with the 
Peace of Campio Formio. There were French envoys there, and these, 
as the situation grew more and more warlike, were ordered to leave 
Germany. Alitde outside of the town they were met and attacked. Two 
were killed; one was seriously wounded. The affair still remains obscure. 
It is not impossible that the Austrian Government had really a hand in 
it and that the object of the outrage was the seizure of important papers. 
The indignation of the French Government was natural, and a condi- 
tion of war was set up at once. 

Fiance had a very serious task to face. Her armies were vasffy out- 
numbered; it is redconed that at first she had only 170,000 nren to op- 
to 3^,000. Her greatest general was in Egypt; and on the odier 
side there were in command men of real energy and tdent SuvOrov, 
the Russian general— Byron describes hun as ‘hero, buffoon, half demon 
and half dirt’— had a aay ener^ that sometimm toiafiied genius; and 
the Atchduke Charles of Austria ^ined important victories. Yet in 
Septen^ber T^8 the Frendt had laid the basis of thdr future success by 
instituting u^versal military seayke. The system could am be brought 
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into operation at once, but it provided the troops that won the victories 
of Napoleon later. 

The war was on a vast scale. Italy and Switzerland were the chief 
theatres of the war, and at first fortune seemed decisively to favour the 
enemies of France. The French power was driven from Naples. The 
French armies were defeated in Switzerland. The most complete vic- 
tory of all was won by Suvorov in Italy. He utterly defeated the French 
under Moreau at Novi (August 1799) and the Cisalpine and Roman 
Republics collapsed at once. The omens were very favourable for the 
allies. With close union and agreement as to the plan of campaign 
victory seemed assured. \ 

But union and agreement were lacking. Though the Polish question 
was no longer there to paralyse the action of the allies, there was wide 
divergence of aim among them. Austria aimed at annemions in 
Bavaria and North Italy. The Czar was anxious, above all things, to 
restore the King of Sardinia to Piedmont and the Bourbons to France. 
Suvorov was a most difficult man to work with, and he was at cross pur- 
poses with the Austrian war council. This led to disaster in October 
1799. Suvorov was ordered to enter Switzerland in order to join another 
Russian general before Zurich. He was most unwilling to leave Italy, 
but moved at last. The Austrians did not co-operate, and Suvorov b^ 
lieved himself betrayed. His march across the mountains was a great 
achievement, but he found the army that he was to join already dis- 
persed and with great difficulty escaped from the surrounding French 
armies. There followed bitter recriminations between the generals and 
the Governments. The alliance was clearly falling to pieces. All this, 
it must be noted — both the failures of the French and their recovery 
from them — ^had happened while Napoleon was away from France. 

We must return to Paris, where the Directory was in great difficulties. 
Its own character was in part responsible for these, for the Government 
was full of corruption and scandal. But here again it is the foreign war 
that decided the domestic issue. It was not the scandals of the Govern- 
ment but the failure of the war that overthrew the Directory. Twice 
the Directors had used the force or prestige of the army in order to ex- 
clude from the Councils representatives elected by the country but hos- 
tile to their power. But now in June 1799, in presence of defeat, actual 
and threatening, the support of the army failed them. The Councils 
took action: deposed one Director and forced the resignation of two 
others. The new Directors — ^the last. to hold office — ^were Siiyhs, Barras, 
Ducos, Moulin, and Gohier. Democratic Jacobinism raised its head 
again. The country was restless and ready to acclaim anyone who 
would give them honour and security. 

Napoleon reached France in October 1799. He was hailed with im- 
mense enthusiasm. The failure of bis Egyptian adventure was not 
reckoned against him. That failure had happened on a distant theatre 
and under obscure circumstances. Men remembered only the way in 
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which in his Italian campaigns he had forced the Austrians to accept 
peace. His behaviour increased his reputation. He was modest and re- 
served. He boasted little of his victories, and associated more with men 
of science than with soldiers. Yet there can be no doubt that his eyes 
were always set on his great political enterprise, and that he considered 
carefully the problem and its solution from his arrival in France. 

Some change in the Government was certain. What should be its 
character? Napoleon entered into close relations with Barras, his old 
ally; with Sidyds, the political theorist; with Talleyrand, ex-bishop and 
Jacobin and the subtlest and coolest of intriguers. He listened to them 
all, but he took chief counsel with himself. His hope was that his 
popularity with nearly all classes would be so great that he would be 
spontaneously acclaimed as head of the State. He would thus rule by 
something as near to constitutional right as could be obtained in 
revolutionary France, and would not have to draw the sword or shed 
blood. It makes clearer the great intrigue on which he entered if we 
realise that it did not work out according to programme: that the show 
of force was not what he wished; and that the need to display, if not to 
use, force considerably influenced his future career. 

The scheme was helped by the fact that his brother Lucien was Presi- 
dent of the Council of Five Hundred. Napoleon hoped that the Councils 
would use their constitutional right to move their sessions to St. Cloud — 
for Paris was not a suitable environment, even now, for a counter- 
revolution; that they would invest him with the command of the Paris 
troops; and then, meeting in the midst of the troops, would vote for 
constitutional revision and give him the duty of presiding over and 
directing the work. He did not doubt that if this were done it would 
result in something like personal power for himself. The Directors 
would have to be got rid of, but it was hoped that they could be induced 
to resign. 

The programme was followed up to a certain point. Si6y4s and 
Ducos, who were in the plot (though not as completely as they thought), 
resigned and hoped that the others would do the same. Barras had 
hoped for a share in the work and the power, and was deeply chagrined 
to find that his part was to be a negative one; in the end he, too, 
resigned. The other two Directors, who refused, were placed under 
arrest. Early on November 9, 1799, the Council of Ancients voted for 
the transference of the sessions to St. Cloud and conferred the desired 
command on Napoleon. November 10 (the 19th of Brumaire in the 
revolutionary calendar) was the real crisis. Napoleon knew that all his 
future lay on the event of the day; he said to Sidy6s, as they drove to St. 
Cloud, pointing to the place where the guillotine had stood, ‘We end 
there, or in the Palace of the Luxembourg.’ At St. Cloud he addressed 
the two Councils in turn. But no\» the programme no longer worked; 
for the Councils were not so influenced by Napoleon’s popularity as to 
be willing to vote away the Constitution and thtit own existence. TV» 
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Ancients listened to Napoleon’s address coldly and declared their de* 
votion to the Constitution and cried ‘No Cromwelll’ The Council of 
Five Hundred when he appeared before them drove him, with some 
show of violence, from their hall Popularly and fine phrases would 
not solve the problem; unwillingly Napoleon had to appeal to the 
sword. When his brother brought him word that the Council was get* 
ting out of hand he called upon the troops to enter the hall and drive 
the councillors out. It was for him a moment of tense anxiety. Would 
the soldiers of the Republic turn their bayonets against the free Govern- 
ment of France? They obeyed with little hesitation. The mljority of 
the legislators fled. The rump of those who remained, acting in collusion 
with the chief conspirator, voted for constitutional revision, \and ap- 
pointed three consuls to carry it out. The names of the thme were 
Napoleon, Si6yhs, and Ducos. Early on November 11 Napoleon was 
back in Paris and the coup d'etat was over. Paris and France accepted it 
with surprising calm. There was no sympathy with the Councils or with 
the Directors. The country was ready for a new experiment. 

The Revolution of Brumaire had decided that the Constitution was 
to be revised. But what was to be the nature of the revision? On that 
there were widely differing ideas among the chief actors in the drama. 
Napoleon Bonaparte and the Abb6 Si^y^s had been the chief agents of 
the coup d'dtat: the one was a soldier, the other a man who had devoted 
much thought to questions of political theory and had exercised a de- 
cisive influence in the early stages of the Revolution, He expected that 
at this crisis the Government would be remodelled according to his 
ideas and that the soldier would recognise the thinker’s superiority. He 
had a clear if rather elaborate system of government in his mind. He 
still held by Montesquieu’s doctrine of the ‘separation of the powers.’ 
The executive was to be independent of the legislative; the Government 
was not to rest directly upon the support of the elected representatives 
of the people. Yet he knew the danger of collision between Ministers 
and Parliament; the history of the Revolution had made that plain. 
There was the problem! How to fashion a government that should not 
depend for its existence on the people and yet should have the con- 
fidence of the people? The formula that he adopted — ^he was fond of 
formulas—was ‘Confidence from below; ppjver from above,’ The prac- 
tical application of it was curious. The people were to draw up lists of 
men who, in their opinion, were worthy of holding oflSce and who would 
enjoy their confidence as administrators. These lists were to be drawn 
up by an elaborate method which we need not follow. Then power was 
to come from above. A Great Elector was to be af^inted at once. He 
was to be well paid and was to fulfil almost exactly the funcriims of a 
constitutional sovereign. His business was to appoint, from the lists 
sent up to him, all the agents of government and the m^bers of the 
councils. There were to be two consuls — one for home and the dtb^ for 
foreign affairs. There was to be a council of state to initiate l^slarion; 
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a tribunate to discuss legislative proposals; a legislative assembly that 
was to hear the arguments for and against the proposed measure, and 
was then to vote without discussion. There was to be a senate with the 
right of veto. 

Napoleon was in agreement with many superficial features of this 
scheme. He distrusted popular control; he preferred nominated assem- 
blies to elective; he disliked and feared parliamentary discussion. But 
he was utterly opposed to what was fundamental in Si^y^s’s proposals. 
It was a system of checks and balances; the nominal head of the State 
was to have no real control; the head of the army was to be strictly sub- 
ordinate. Napoleon desired a strong government, centralised in the 
hands of the head of the army, moving at once in obedience to a com- 
mand; a government personal, efficient, and bureaucratic; and he desired 
that the head of the government should be himself. Here was an 
antagonism that could not be settled by vague phrases. Si6y^ and 
Napoleon were in conflict, and the issue was not in doubt. It was the 
soldier’s prestige and the soldier’s sword that had triumphed at Bru- 
maire, and Si6y6s must necessarily yield. Fifty members were chosen 
from the two Councils to decide between the rival schemes, and 
Napoleon, of course, triumphed. 

There was a good deal of make-believe in the scheme that was 
adopted. Si^yis’s scheme of elective machinery, whereby confidence 
was to be elicited from below, was maintained in theory though it was 
never actually applied. The wheels in the machine bore the same names 
as in Sifyis’s plan, but the driving force was utterly different. The 
executive government was to be vested in the hands of one First Consul, 
who could be none other than Napoleon himself. There were to be — 
in partial agreement with Si6y^’s suggestion— two other consuls, but 
these were rather vice-consuls than colleagues. Cambac^ds and 
Lebrun were appointed to these posts. They would not rival the im- 
portance of Napoleon. A nominated State Council was to initiate all 
legislation. Then there was to be a ‘Conservative Senate’ of sixty 
members chosen by the consuls. They were to make appointments; fill 
the consular vacancies; appoint a tribunate of 100 members which was 
to debate legislative pro^sals; appoint a legislative assembly of 300 
who were to listen to sj^hes on both sides, and then vote on pro- 
posals that had come down from tbs tribunate. Some of these details 
are intere^g and perhaps usefuL but they were all imreal. The vic- 
torious leader of the armi« of France ruled. Whilst he remained vic- 
torious and master of the armira he would rule with what constitutimi 
he pleased. He soon dispensed with some of these bodies; his pemonal 
power tended to show itself more and more openly. The pM|de of 
France were pleased to have it so. The scheme was subaiitted to a 
plebiscite. It was announced that 3,012,000 vo^ had been cast fw it 
and only 1562 against it. 
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CHAPTER V 

NAPOLEON, EMPEROR AND STATESMAN 

Napoleon had won his power in the Revolution of Brumaire as a vic- 
torious leader of the French armies, and he well knew that victory alone 
could maintain the position that he had won. It was a good deal later 
that he said to a friend, T act only on the imagination of thjp nation. 
When this means fails me I shall be reduced to nothing, and another 
will succeed me.’ It is a sentence which gives us a clue to much of his 
history. He could not lay down the power that he had won;\he was 
master, but he was also slave. If the French were not continuously 
dazzled by victories and glory the old ideals of the Revolution— '^iberty, 
equality, and fraternity — would come back to their minds, or they 
would think again of the high place held in an admiring Europe by the 
old Bourbon Monarchy. 

Austria and Great Britain alone remained under arms against 
France. The position of Great Britain was at present unassailable. 
Napoleon made overtures to King George III to find some road to 
peace. George III only answered that it was necessary to restore to the 
throne of France her legitimate kings, and laid himself open to the re- 
tort that, if legitimate kings were never to be expelled, be himself, owing, 
as be did, bis position to the revolution of 1688, bad no right to the 
English throne. It seemed that peace was only to be won by victory. 

A twofold attack was planned against Austria, very much after the 
fashion of those operations of 1796 which had first made Napoleon’s 
name known in Europe. First, Moreau was to lead an army across the 
Rhine and into the Danube valley in order to attack Vienna by that 
well-known route. At the same time Napoleon was to take an army 
into Italy by the passes of Switzerland, which, since recent changes 
there, were open to him. This Italian expedition was now, however, 
no subordinate one; it would be upon it that the failure or success of 
the French Government would depend. 

The French power had nearly gone from Italy. The Cisalpine Re- 
public had collapsed, and with it all the other spheres of influence in 
Italy which France had established. A French army imder Massdna 
was at this time being besieged in Genoa by the Austrian, Melas, and 
nothing besides this was left of French power in Northern Italy. 
Napoleon determined to enter Italy, not by his old route of the Medi- 
terranean shore, but across the pass of the Great St. Bernard. He made 
much of this march of his across the mountains, and it was compared 
by his flatterers with the exploits of Hannibal and of Francis I, for 
Napoleon was not only a great general but also an incomparable 
journalist. In truth, however, there was no great diflBculty in the 
exploit. There were only five leagues which were impracticable to 
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carriages, and that space was quickly made available by his engineers. 
He descended into the Val d’Aosta, and came down into Piedmont. 
He hesitated for a moment as to whether he should march on Milan or 
Genoa. Had he marched on Genoa the French army under Mass^na 
might perhaps have been saved. Napoleon determined, however, to 
make for Milan, which he entered without opposition. Mass6na was 
in consequence forced to surrender with his army of twenty thousand 
men, but by a curious oversight these men were allowed to march out in 
the direction of Napoleon still bearing their arms. Napoleon advanced 
towards Alessandria, which was the headquarters of the Austrian force, 
and on June 14, 1800, the Battle of Marengo was fought in the neigh* 
bourhood of Alessandria. This was the first battle fought by Napoleon 
since his assumption of the new title of Consul, and counts as one of his 
great victories. In truth, it was very nearly a defeat. The French army 
was attacked unexpectedly whilst it was divided into three parts. It was 
driven back with considerable loss, and the Austrian general, wearied 
with heat and age, retired into Marengo, confident that he had won a 
victory which he might leave a subordinate to complete. It was at this 
moment that, with dramatic suddenness, a French force, recently de- 
tailed to watch the Austrians at Genoa, arrived under Desaix. He had 
no instructions from Napoleon, but he heard the noise of the guns and 
marched straight to them. He arrived to find Napoleon defeated, but 
in time to win a second battle, and tbis second battle was a complete 
French victory. The Austrians withdrew behind the rivet Mincio; and 
all the results of the victories of the Austrians and the Russians since 
1798 were undone at a blow. Before the end of the year there came 
another heavy disaster upon them north of the Alps. There Moreau 
came into conflict with the Austrian army under the Archduke John, 
at Hohenlinden. A severely contested battle ended in a complete French 
victory, and Vienna itself was in danger. It would have been necessary 
in any case for Austria to accept peace after these two staggering blows, 
but a strange change which passed over Russia at the same time made 
it still more obviously necessary. The half-mad Cz a r Paul, who had for 
some time been a champion of legitimate monarchy and a bitter enemy 
of the French, had now become an eager partisan of the French and 
was ready to co-operate with Napoleon. So on February 9, 1801, the 
Austrians accepted the Peace of Lundville, which was in many respects 
a repetition and reinforcement of the Peace of Campo Formio. The 
chief clauses were these: all the territory on the left bank of the Rhine 
was to be ceded to France; one-seventh of the population of the Empire 
was thus lost to it, and some of the most famous of German cities, such 
as Mainz and Cologne, Aachen and Trier. Next it was laid down that 
the princes who were dispossessed by these cessions were to receive 
compensation ‘according to arrangements which shall be determined 
later.’ It was clear that this compensation would be at the expense of 
Uie snuiller powers of Germany. It was laid down that the En^ieror 
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should decide for the Empire and should accept the decisions made at 
the Congress of Rastatt. The Italian stipulations of the Peace of Campo 
Formio were in the main reaffirmed. The Duchy of Tuscany and the 
island of Elba were ceded to the Cisalpine Republic, and it was agreed 
that the Duke of Tuscany should receive in Germany compensation for 
what he lost in Italy. The independence, it may be noted, of the sister 
republics which had been set up by France in various parts of Europe 
was guaranteed.^ 

Great Britain alone now remained, and Napoleon despair^ as yet of 
striking any blow against her through direct action at sea, but cherished 
for a time the hope that what he could not do directly he might do in- 
directly. It was well known, and had become quite apparent wring the 
war with the American colonies, that every nation that posswsed any 
maritime power resented the claim of Great Britain to be allowed, in 
time of war, to search all vessels of whatever kind, even those bdonging 
to neutral Powers, in order to see whether they were carrying goods be- 
longing to the enemies of Britain and to destroy such goods if found. 
There had been a league of neutrals against this practice at the end of 
the American War, but the practice still continued. Now, under the 
direction of Russia, Denmark and Sweden joined with Prussia in a 
league of protest against this right of search. It seemed possible that a 
formidable naval Power might be created in the Baltic hostile to Great 
Britain and capable of serious action against her. Great Britain, how- 
ever, struck too swiftly. On April 2, 1801, Copenhagen was attacked, 
the Danish fleet destroyed, and the league broken up. At the same time 
events in Egypt were obviously leading up to the surrender of the French 
armies into British hands, which occurred during the summer. 

The war seemed as though it might go on for ever. Yet peace was 
desirable for both parties to it; and in England, where Pitt had resigned 
owing to his sharp difference with George III about the conditions of 
the union with Ireland, the new Prime Minister, Addington, was less 
determined in his prosecution of the war. Negotiations were opened, 
and the peace of Amiens was signed (March 27, 1802). It is a peace of 
many clauses, but they may be shortly summarised. All English con- 
quests from France were to be restored, but Ceylon and Trinidad, 
which had been ceded, the one by Holland and the other by Sfain, were 
to be retained by the British. Malta, which had recently been retaken 
by the British from Napoleon, was to be restored, not to France but to 
the Knights of St. John. It is a long clause that lays down the method of 
this restoration. The independence of the island was to be guaranteed 
by Great Britain, Austria, Spain, Russia, and Prussia. The King of the 
Two Sicilies was to garrison the island with two thousand troops. 
There are other details also. We shall see that they were never carried 
out; and that Great Britain, on that ground, tefu^ to hand over the 

* sister repubUcs, it will be convenient to note, were the Batavian (Patch), 
tnc Helvetic (Swi^), tbe Cisalpine and the Ligurian (Italian)* 
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yand. Such was the Peace of Ainieos. It was greeted with itnmeuse 
jubhation in France and in Great Britain. It opened Europe again to 
the visits of English tourists. Many reptrded it as the end of the period 
of war and the establishment of a durable peace, and some were ready 
to see in Napoleon a great benefactor of mankind. It proved, however, 
to be only a precarious and deceitful truce. In England the early en- 
thosiasm for it soon passed away. Public opinion, especially among 
the commercial classes, was irritated because France still held Bel^mn 
and Holland — still, therefore, controlled those lands which in the hands 
of a rival Power seemed to us ‘a pistol pointed at the heart of London.’ 
The hopes of trade with France, too, proved illusory; nowhere was 
trade readily admitted, and in some places it was absolutely prohibited. 
Such as it was, however, the Peace gave to France a much needed 
breathing space during which great changes were introduced into her 
political, social, and religious life. 

Before, however, we notice them we will follow the influence of this 
great shaking of Europe on Germany. Germany, as we have seen, was 
at the beginning of our period a strange congeries of states large and 
small, secular and ecclesiastical, free and despotic — ^free towns, even 
free villages, being mixed on constitutionally equal terms with great 
States such as Prussia or Bavaria or Austria — and over this strange col- 
lection of states there was no effective power at all. The Emperor was a 
name and the Empire was a dignity, but it was not a force with the 
capacity for control. The real power belonged not to the Empire as a 
whole but to its parts, to the rulers of the states of the Empire, such as 
Austria, Prussia, Bavaria, Hanover, Saxony, WUrtemberg. We have 
seen how in 1795 Prussia had backed out of the war by the Peace of 
Basel, and how in October 1797 Austria had made tite first eff her 
Peaces with France at Campo Formio. By this Peace it was arranged 
that a conference was to be called at Rastatt in order to settle the terms 
of peace between France and the Empire— the Empire, that is to say, as 
distinguished from Austria. Secret articles regulated in advance certain 
features of this settlonent France was to have territoiy on the west 
bank of the Rhine; Prussia was to be allowed no gains. The secular 
princes who were dispossessed, but not the eccl^astical, were to be 
compensated in a way that should be agreed upon with the French Re- 
pub^. It was a momentous hour in ^e history of Germany, and we 
may see in the shaking and destruction of her mediaeval constitufion 
and life the beginning of the movement which was to lead her forward 
to unity and power in the latter part of the nineteentii century. Btd for 
the present them was n^her power nor wise statesmansh^) to tal» ad- 
vantage of the opportuniries offered by the rituatiem. the BgipmHr, 
Franks II, urn a man of some natural shrewdness, mteiested in nmtsc, 
in the thrama, and m natural histoty, but not a strong man either in 
intdlectorw^. Iteltedaltltemstmctsofttede^tai^tpBaxed^MU:^ 
ih every tihape^ tik Thug^t, mu a statesrn^d 
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heart, without guiding ideas either for the management of the Austrian 
possessions or for the reconstruction of Germany. Napoleon said of 
him that he interfered in everything, mixed himself up with the intrigues 
of all Europe without following any kind of plan. Nor could guidance 
for Germany come from Prussia when Austria failed her. The time of 
Prussia was not yet. The King, Frederick William III, ‘the most re- 
spectable and the most ordinary man who has ever reigned in Prussia,’ 
believed that the Peace of Basel had added to the strength of Prussia and 
was utterly opposed to new ideas. There is no trace in his p<jlicy of any 
general German patriotism or of any conception of the general meaning 
for his own country, or for Germany at large, of the tornadoWhich was 
sweeping across Europe. There were in the Prussian service wser heads 
than his own. His Foreign Minister, Hardenberg, had a sincere and 
eager patriotism. There were soldiers and statesmen who, Vhen the 
time came, would co-operate in the revival of Prussia which led to the 
revival and triumph of Germany. 

For the present, Germany, as a whole and in its parts, was inert and 
politically corrupt, unable and apparently unwilling to resist in any 
effective way the designs of France. At the same time we must beware 
of thinking of the German people or of life in Germany as decadent or 
as exhibiting nothing but weakness. In fact there was in the second half 
of the eighteenth century a splendid flowering of German thoujght and 
art. From the middle of the century onwards a great national revival 
had taken place in literature and thought, to which the principal con- 
tributors were Lessing, Goethe, Schiller, and Kant. The years between 
1780 and 1805 were the classical age of German literature, centred in 
Weimar and dominated by the giant figures of Goethe and Schiller. In 
music the illustrious line of Bach’s successors, Haydn, Mozart and 
Beethoven, gave to the German-speaking lands pre-eminence in Europe. 
The magnificence of these achievements stands in marked contrast to 
the political weakness of the German states in this period. 

When the Congress met at Rasta tt in December 1797 Germany was 
represented by a ‘deputation’ of sixty-seven members. France played 
from the first a leading part there. Napoleon had been present at first 
himself, but was then succeeded by four diplomatists. The general aims 
of France in the negotiations which followed were to secure for herself 
the left bank of the Rhine, to sow dissensions between Austria and 
Prussia, and to compensate the secular powers by allowing them to 
absorb the ecclesiastical states; but before any conclusion could be 
reached at Rastatt there came events that we have already glanced at — 
the outbreak of the war with the Second Coalition and the murder of 
the French envoys. When the Battles of Marengo and of Hohenlinden 
had forced Austria to the Peace of Lun^ville the work of reconstruction 
in Germany was taken up again. The decrees passed at Rastatt were 
now to be executed, and without further ado the Emperor was to sign 
on behalf of Germany. The decisions, however, were brought before 
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another and a much smaller deputation of the Empire. It included, in- 
deed, only eight members, representing respectively Mainz, Saxony, 
Bohemia, Brandenburg (Prussia), Bavaria, Wiirtemberg, Hesse-Cassel, 
and the Knights of the Teutonic Order. The deputation, however, 
would consent to nothing, and in the end France and her new ally, 
Russia, intervened as mediating Powers. They dictated terms and made 
treaties with the separate states. The memory of these days is a humi- 
liation for all German historians. Questions profoundly affecting the 
destinies of the whole and of the parts of Germany were decided, not 
by the imperial authority, nor even by the kings and princes of Germany, 
but almost entirely by French diplomatists. The future of the lands of 
the Oder and the Elbe and the Vistula depended upon the decisions that 
were taken in the Foreign Office of Paris; and the rooms of Talleyrand, 
Napoleon’s trusted Foreign Minister, were crowded with German 
princes and agents each seeking, by whatever means, to secure the 
favour of the great Minister for himself or his master. It was not until 
February 1803 that all was over. The settlement agreed on elsewhere 
was then brought before, and accepted by, the Reichstag. The general 
characteristics of the settlement of Germany are clear from what we 
have already said: the strong states gained, the weak states lost. One 
hundred and twelve so-called states were absolutely annihilated, being 
absorbed in their greater neighbours. Most of the imperial knights and 
all but six imperial towns disappeared by this process. The ecclesiastical 
states were swept away from the map of Europe with one single excep- 
tion. Mainz had been annexed by France, but the Archbishop of Mainz 
was Chancellor of the Empire, and it was thought unwise to destroy his 
power entirely. He was transferred to the bishopric of Ratisbon. The 
Teutonic Knights and the Knights of St. John still subsisted for a while: 
four new members received the electoral dignity; but there was a general 
feeling that the Empire of which they were thus made electors was 
fading out from the European world. 

Austria had clearly lost control of the shadowy Empire. The long 
possession of the imperial title by the House of Hapsburg, whereby she 
had converted what was nominally an elective title into practically an 
hereditary possession, had been largely due to her championship of the 
Catholic interest; but now the majority of the electors were Protestants, 
and would be little likely to support a Hapsburg. As some compensa- 
tion she was allotted the important city of Trent. Bavaria lost much in 
the west — ^Juliers, Berg and the Palatinate — ^but she was more than com- 
pensated by the acquisition of Wiirzburg, Bamberg, Kempten, and 
Augsburg. It was the settled policy of France to build up Bavaria and 
to make her a rival to the power of Austria. The Grand Duke of Baden 
also gained considerable acquisitions of territory. Prussia received an 
adequate compensation for what she was losing beyond the Rhine. To 
Prassia, indeed, Napoleon was inclined, at any rate for a space, to be 
friendly. He aimed at the dividing of Germany into three main groups 
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•’-Htiie Prussiaa, the Austrian, and die South Ck^manu He even hhited 
that he would not be unwilling to see Prussia in possession of Hanover, 
for such an acquisition would have made friendship and aUiance be* 
tween Prussia and Great Britain impossible. 

The new scheme in Germany was accepted without resistance or de> 
dared dislike, and along with French influence there came into Ger* 
many things which were a great change for the better. In the territories 
annexed to France were introduced, of course, all the legal and social 
institutions which France had won as a result of the Revoluition. Else- 
where France only acted by example and by influence, butlhese were 
very powerful. There was in the Germany of this period a raiid growth 
of activity in speculation on social and political topics, a change in 
the tendency of German ideas, a willingness to alter institutions; 
and, though all these things were used later against France it can- 
not be doubted that they owed in their origin very much to France 
herself. 

We must now turn again to the history of France and, neglecting for 
the present all military events, though these have the closest and most 
intimate connection with her domestic history, we will trace in outline 
the great changes that passed over the position of Napoleon, and the 
institutions and reforms which he introduced into what was soon to be 
called his empire. 

Napoleon ruled France as First Consul. He disregarded the machin- 
ery which had been set up after the Revolution of Brumaire. Those 
institutions had perhaps b^n useful in the first instance as screens to his 
personal power, but as he grew more confident and more assured of 
public support he swept them away and ruled without even pretending to 
take the people into partnership. Not only did his power tend more and 
more to become an avowed autocracy: it also, little by little, dropped 
all trace of its revolutionary origin, and became more conservative 
and more dependent upon the conservative support of the Church and 
the peasantry. Napoleon disliked later to be reminded in any way of his 
early revolutionary connections and beliefs. In December 1800 a bomb 
was thrown at him as he was going to the opera. It was declared to 
be the work of the septembriseurs, the contemptuous phrase that was 
now applied to the violent Jacobins. After an inquiry 130 Jacobins 
were banished, not for the bomb throwing But, as the edict said, ‘for the 
massacres of September 2, May 31, and every subsequent attempt.’ 
The Government made war even upon women, and the widows of 
Marat and Chaumette were imprisoned. It is noteworthy, as showing 
Napoleon’s old connections, that the sister of Robesinerre was awarded 
a pension. 

These attacks on the First Consul wm« the cause or exoise of a 
further hardening of the constitution. Then, in March !l8(tt, came the 
Peace of Amiens, and France saw herself victorious over all heT enemies 
and in the enjoyment of a military prestige that even Loins XIV at the 
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height of his power had never possessed. She seemed to owe aU to the 
marveUous man who had led her from victory to victory. Liberty had 
few enthusiasts now; personal rule seemed to bring success and might 
bring prosperity. Doubtless Napoleon desired to secure his personal 
power on a more durable and unchallenged basis; but the desire of his 
people seconded and even outstripped his ambition. In gratitude for 
the Peace it was proposed to extend his consulate to a second period of 
ten years. It was due to Napoleon himself that this proposal was en- 
larged and changed into the consulship for life. The office was not to be 
hereditary, but— in imitation of Roman models— the Consul was to be 
allowed to choose his own successor. Changes in the constitutional 
machinery were made at the same time. The State CouncU became the 
Privy Council; its members were nominated by the First Consul and it 
was given the initiative in all proposals. It was only in the Tribunate 
that any discussion was allowed. There was nothing that Napoleon so 
much disliked and feared as discussion, whether in an Assembly or in 
the press. Already, after the attack on his person, the Tribunate had 
been remodelled: those who were to retire each year were chosen by the 
First Consul, who could thus get rid of opponents; and strict limitations 
were placed on their debates. Now the Tribunate was divided into five 
sections and the deliberations of each were held in secret. The electoral 
machinery was still kept in name, and even revised; but the electors were 
not allowed really to influence the Government in any way. France had 
now a personal government, with fewer checks upon it than had eusted 
in the time of the old Monarchy. All citizens were asked to give their 
opinion on the new proposals. They supported Napoleon’s extended 
power by three-and-a-half millions of votes to less than ten thousand. 
The imperial plebiscites are not above suspicion; but it is clear that the 
people desired that Napoleon should rule. 

He was Emperor in all but name. The name came soon, and it win 
be well to trace the way by which it came without casting more than a 
rapid glance upon foreign affairs, which had a profound influence on 
the assumption of the new title. For in May 1803 the Peace of Amiens 
broke down and the new war, first with Great Britain and then with a 
wide Eiuropean alliance, seemed a personal chaUenge to the power and 
character of Napoleon. In face of such an attack it was ineritable that 
France should rally with enthusiasm round the man of her choice. A 
similar effect was produced by the Cadoudal plot whidi cune to It^t 
in February 1804. This was a really serious aJffair. Georges Cadoudal 
was a Vend^ Royalist and he had swOm to kill Napcrieon. Greater 
names than his v«re assodated with him: Pichegru, ^ levcdutibnaiy 
general, am} Moreau, die vktpr of Hohenhnden. lie lE^ogfffsh OpwmEh 
t^t, too, not i^aoraiit that smnediiag was in tho eriad. a 
fellow-OM«|iiiat(H revealed tlm plot Cadoudal waa 
was banish^* jR{d|K^ died in jaison, not wi^bnt some abspiridns of 
foul phiy. Tlie plot, too, caused the demh of one who waa in no way 
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connected with it. The Due d’Enghien was a prince of the House of 
Cond^ and one of the emigrant nobles. He was resident at Ettenheim in 
Baden, not far beyond the frontier of France. The reason of the outrage 
that followed is difficult to make out. Napoleon felt himself surrounded 
by plots. He was exasperated against the confederacy that was growing 
up against him. He seems to have believed that some invasion of France 
was preparing in which Enghien was to be assisted by Dumouriez. A 
body of cavalry rode to Ettenheim, seized the Duke, and brought him 
first to Strasburg, and then by rapid marches to Vincennes, hear Paris. 
A court-martial was held upon him, and after the mockery of a trial he 
was shot at once. Nothing has weighed more heavily on the reputation 
of Napoleon than this crime. Rumbold, the British representative, was 
about the same time abducted from Hamburg and his life Ws with 
difficulty saved from the anger of Napoleon. Several of the ^rman 
states were forced to dismiss their British representatives. 

Plots real and supposed; the frantic hatred of Europe, and especially 
of Great Britain — these only increased the readiness of France to testify 
her confidence in Napoleon. A proposal was made in the Tribunate to 
make the power of Napoleon hereditary. It passed as a matter of course, 
Carnot alone maintaining a republican attitude of opposition. Then 
a little later — on May 18, 1804— a decree of the Senate gave him the 
title of ‘Emperor of the French.’ The Pope was in official relations with 
the new Government of France in consequence of the legislation shortly 
to be examined. He came to Paris and crowned Napoleon and Josephine 
in the cathedral of Notre-Dame. All the details of the ceremony were 
carefully considered. Napoleon avoided the recognition of any superi- 
ority in the Pope. He took the crown from the Pope’s hands and placed 
it on his own head. 

Napoleon’s claim to statesmanship, which gives him a unique place 
among soldiers of genius, rests primarily on the measures of domestic 
policy of this period. They are numerous and of vital importance in 
the history not only of France but of Europe as a whole. In their for- 
mulation many people besides Napoleon took a significant part, but 
Napoleon’s direct responsibility is great, for his inspiration and in- 
fluence affected them all. 

First, he found a settlement of the religious question which had for 
so long been a festering sore in France. The challenge of the Revolution 
to the Catholic sentiment of France and to the organisation of the 
Catholic Church had been the source of many of the gravest difficulties 
which had beset her. The attempt to set up a constitutional Catholic 
Church independent of Rome and the Pope had proved a dismal failure. 
The constitutional priests had no following. In many cases they had 
married and adopted a secular life. Theophilanthropy, in spite of the 
support g^ven to it in Government drcles, had been an entire fiasco. 
Reli^ous France was at heart CathoUc, and a greater part of France 
was religious than is usually assumed. 
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Napoleon approached the matter from the point of view of states- 
manship. His own religious views do not seem to have gone beyond a 
vague deism. But he had a just instinct of the strength of the Catholic 
Church and of the danger of collision with a body that commanded the 
loyalty of so many Frenchmen. He wanted an established church as a 
support for his throne. ‘A state without a religion is like a vessel with- 
out a compass,’ he said. Even in his first Italian campaigns he had 
shown himself more friendly to the Papacy than the French Govern- 
ment quite liked. After the Battle of Marengo the rapprochement be- 
tween him and the Papacy was hurried on. The Battle of Marengo was 
celebrated by a religious thanksgiving. Pope Pius VII was restored to 
the Pa} al States. The attitude of the First Consul clearly invited friendly 
overtures. At the same time hints of threats were not wanting. A 
French garrison was maintained in Rome and might at any moment 
make its presence unpleasant. There was some talk, too, of carrying 
farther the traditional idea of Gallican liberties and erecting in France 
a Church, Catholic and orthodox, but independent of Rome. So the 
Concordat was passed and at Easter 1802 France went back in the main 
to the ecclesia ',tical constitution which had existed before the Revolu- 
tion — a constitution the main lines of which had been laid down by 
the Concordat of Bologna, signed between King Francis I and Pope 
Leo X in 1516. The Church entered again into communion with 
Rome. Catholicism was once more the religion of the State. Its services 
and organisation were to be supported by State funds. On the other 
hand, all the higher Church dignitaries were to be nominated by the 
First Consul; the Pope could only reject his nominees on the ground of 
heresy or immorality, and, if there was no fault to be found with them 
on these points, was bound to grant canonical investiture. The First 
Consul would thus be able to maintain authority over the Church by 
appointing to the important posts men of whose support he could feel 
sure. This, however, was not the end nor, in the Pope’s view, the worst. 
In the Concordat there occurred the clause that ‘worship should be 
public so long as it conformed to the police regulations, which the 
Government should judge necessary in the interest of public tranquillity.’ 
These regulations were soon produced. It was declared that no papal 
bulls were applicable to France; that no synod of the clergy of France 
could be held without the permission of the First Consul; that no 
bishop might leave his diocese even if summoned by the Pope. Worst of 
all, it was laid down that the declaration of Gallican liberties — ^that is, 
the special rights and liberties of the Catholic Church in France — ^were 
to be taught to all those who were preparing for the priesthood. This 
declaration, formulated in 1682, had been a matter of long controversy 
between the old Monarchy of France and the Papacy. In sum it cur- 
tailed the authority of the Pope witlun the Church of France, and de- 
clared that that authority was not final until it had been corroborated by 
the assent of the Church. So bitter was the draught that the Pope 
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hesitated about accepting the Concordat as a whole, now that this 
declaration had been attached to it; but he accepted it in the end. 

Napoleon’s central idea in all this was to control a great force that 
influenced the actions of men through their feelings and beliefs. Other 
Churches were not left out of account. The Lutheran and the Calvinist 
Churches were brought under State control and into State pay. Govern* 
ment support was sdso given to the Jews. The reli^ous life of France 
was thus to be established and endowed. The throne, though much 
changed in style, was once again to lean on the altar or altar^ of France. 
There have been widely differing judgments on all this from the point 
of both religion and policy. It is clear that the time had come when the 
French people must ^ allowed to entet again into free communion with 
the Church that they preferred. But was the State control wise? Was it 
in the long run good for the Church to be thus identified wiT|i the in- 
terests of Napoleon? And did Napoleon gain any permanent strength 
from this connection? The spirit of Bossuet was still strong in France, 
but so was the spirit of Voltaire. The Catholics and the Catholic Church 
of France were grateful to Napoleon for his services, but they did not 
forget the connection of his power with the hated Revolution. And 
revolutionary sentiment in France re^rded the Concordat as a direct 
attack on their central principles. Joseph Boiuiparte called it ’a retro- 
grade and thoughtless step.’ ‘A million men have died,’ said another, 
‘to destroy what you are re-establishing.’ 

The same period sees also the elaboration and completion of the 
Napoleonic codes. They are one of Napoleon’s greatest claims to be 
considered a benefactor of mankind. In his exile in St. Helena he 
claimed that the Civil Code, and not his victories in war, was his most 
real claim to fame. The French codes, too, were the most effective in- 
strument in carrying over a large part of Europe the ideas of the French 
Revolution so far as they were accepted and promoted by Napoleon. 
The idea and the work of codification were not new in France. There 
was indeed something characteristically French in this effort to carry 
forward the work of the Roman Empire and to present the laws of 
France within the smallest possible compass and in a form dear, logical, 
and complete. Louis XIV had done something towards this «id. The 
Revolution had expressed a desire to see that work carried farther. 
Such work has always required for its accomplishment the force of a 
strong government and usually of a powerful single will; and this was 
supplied in full measure by Napoleon. 

Napoleon was the child of the Revolution, but in many ways he re- 
versed the aims and principles of the movement from which be sprang. 
And this was particularly true of the codes. The Revolution had not 
only swept away what remained of feudalism and ecclesiastical control 
of the State, but it had attacked the cherished ttaditions of tibe lawyers 
of France. It had striven, above all things, for equality. It had insisted 
that the inheritance should be divided in equal shares among the 
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chtidren; it had limited very strtetly the power of testameatsiy bequest; 
it had offended Oitholic sentiment by introdudng divorce; it had re- 
moved all control over questions arising out of luitirs, deaths, and mar- 
riages from the Church. There was much in all this of whidi Napoleon 
in his new mood did not approve. He had made friends with the 
Church. He valued authority. He had little love for equality. He would 
therefore not merely present the legislation of the Revolution in a short 
and logical form; he would desire to alter it in important particulars. 

Napoleon was not a lawyer, and he approached the questions with 
the open mind and also with the ignorance of a layman. But his in- 
fluence was very great. He not only gave the impulse and insisted on the 
work being carried out: he also presided at many of the sitting 
especially of those devoted to the Civil Code, and interfered often with 
decisive effect. Some utterances of his wiA regard to the work of 
lawyers are of sufficient interest to be quoted: T first thou^t that it 
would be possible to reduce laws to simple geometrical demonstrations, 
so that whoever could read and tie two ideas together would be capable 
of pronouncing on them; but I almost immediately convinced myself 
that this was an absurd idea. . . . I often perceived that over-umpMclty 
in ie^Vation was the enemy of predsion. It is impossihie to make iawa 
extremely simple without cutting the knot oftener than you untie it* 
There were five codes in aU: the Qvil Code, the code of civil pro- 
cedure, the code of criminal procedure and penal law, the penal code, 
uid the commercial code. Before they became binding on France they 
passed ^rough many stages, but the really decisive agencies were a pro- 
liminaiy conunittee, in which the project of the Civfl Code was drawn 
up, and the Council of State before which the suggestions were lu’ou^t, 
and which was often presided over by Napoleon hims elf. He took his 
duties seriously, and was present at thirty-five out of the eighty-sevmi 
sittings devoted to the Civil Code. His influence was naturally thrown 
on the side of authority, in the family as well as the State. He stood 
for the absolute authority of the fatha within the family over wife and 
children alike. He was strongly in favour of the sutyection of women. 
*1^ angel told Eve to obey her husband,’ he said. 'Morality has written 
this artide in all languages. A fortiori should it be written in French in 
our code.’ the code allowed the fatiier even to imprison his diildren by 
what was nearty a return to the pradke the old r^ime. It allowed 
divorce, but surrounded it with restrictions; it favoured tiie divMoa 
pr<q>erty, insisting on the equal diviskm am<Hig the duhhmi U leaint 
a large poriion of the inheritance. It secured many of the victorieB 
had been won by the Revolution; but Napoleon’s personal 
was responsible for the hard^iing of many laoristons and the disap- 
pearasoetfftnhers. Hegaveafarwiderrangeto theittffiieQoeofrsw^ 
riottsiy piii^^ than cmild have hoped to gain otWwiae, bad 
^ took firpin them ssnnetiung of their eariku radiance. The other 
codMnsienotsoinqportaatastiieCSvflCede. The Court ^Ciiadaal 
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Procedure followed in many respects the example of English practice. 
Yet the institution of the jury was hotly attacked. Many held that it was 
too favourable to the accused and limited dangerously the power of the 
Government. In the end, and largely through the influence of Napoleon, 
it was maintain ed. Its decisions were given by a majority; trials were 
to be held in public; counsel was to be allowed in all cases. The charac- 
teristic French procedure of a preliminary and largely secret indictment 
of the accused by the juge d' instruction was maintained, in spite of the 
protest of the revolutionary statesmen against it. In the penal code 
branding and confiscation of property were allowed as p«nilties, and 
the right of association was only allowed under strict limitattons. Yet 
it is wrong to lay exclusive stress on the harder sides of the c^es. Mr. 
H. A. L. Fisher* (whose brilliant chapter on the codes has Been used 
throughout) ends with words which cannot be bettered as a summary of 
the whole matter. In spite of all defects ‘the Codes preserve the essential 
conquests of the revolutionary spirit — civil equality, religious toleration, 
the emancipation of land, public trial, the jury of judgment.’ To Ger- 
many and Italy ‘they were the earliest message, as well as the most 
mature embodiment, of the new spirit. In a clear and compact shape, 
they presented to Europe the main rules which should govern a civilised 
society.’ 

Napoleon also reconstituted the general administration of France, 
and all he did was inspired by the same spirit; he desired in everything 
the establishment of a central authority — which could only be his own 
authority — ^which should direct or control every part of the life of 
France. He claimed, and it has often been claimed for him, that he was 
the incarnation of the French Revolution; but in truth in his work there 
is more of the spirit of Louis XIV than of the Constituent Assembly. 
Sometimes he used language which recalled the favourite metaphors of 
‘Le Roi Soleil’: ‘Government plays the part of the sun in the social 
system, whose various bodies should revolve round this central luminary, 
each keeping strictly to its own orbit.’ The codes, as we have seen, per- 
petuated much of the social gains that had been won by the Revolution. 
Napoleon was always careful to preserve from molestation the rights of 
the peasantry; he never proposed to re-establish the system of financial 
privilege; but in most other respects his reign saw a continual reaction 
towards the ideas and forms and practices of the old Monarchy. 

Thus he revived by successive enactments the hierarchy of rank which 
the Revolution had so resolutely abolished. The beginnings of this may 
be found in the establishment of the Legion of Honour in 1802. France 
was then stiU a republic, and Napoleon spoke the language of the Re- 
volution; but the men of the Convention would have regarded with 
horror the new distinction which he distributed primarily to soldiers 
but also to civilians of high achievement in all walks of life. From 1804 
onwards a vast and stately hierarchy of rank grew up. Under the princes 
* Cambridge Modern History, vol. IX. chap. 6. 
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of the imperial family there were established the six ‘grand imperial 
dignitaries’— the Grand Elector, the Arch-Chancellors of the Empire 
and of the State, the Arch-Treasurer, the Constable, and the Grand Ad- 
miral. Then came the Grand Officers of the Empire, ranging from the 
Marshals of the Empire to the ‘Grand Almoner’ and the ‘Grand Cham- 
berlain’ and the ‘Grand Huntsman.’ In 1808 the full system was 
completed, and the imperial throne was surrounded by as thick a crowd 
of ‘Princes and Dukes and Counts and Barons and Knights’ as had ever 
supported the throne of Louis XIV. Many of these dignitaries were 
‘new men’ who had been raised from the ranks of the middle or lower 
classes by the revolutionary storm; but the tendency was for Napoleon 
to look to the members of the old families for his servants and his titles. 
The revolutionists could no longer see in him an ally, but the members 
of the ancient regime felt no loyalty to him and showed him little fidelity. 

The Revolution had had aspirations towards the organisation of an 
educational system in France, but had not found time to do more than 
make a beginning. Here, too, Napoleon in characteristic fashion, by his 
powers of energy and will, translated ideas into facts, but altered all 
according to his own bias towards rigid centralisation and authority. 
There were to be schools of four grades: primary, secondary, the charac- 
teristic semi-military boarding schools, which were called lycies, and 
special schools for technical training. At the head of all and controlling 
all came the Imperial University, which was definitely constituted in 
1808. There was to be one single University for all France, with seven- 
teen subordinate provincial institutions controlled from the centre. It 
was intended to bring the whole educational system of France under 
the control of the University. No one was to be allowed to teach who 
was not a graduate in one of the faculties of the University, but the vast 
military and political tasks which claimed Napoleon’s attention pre- 
vented him from reaching his aim, and, when the Empire fell, the majo- 
rity of the pupils in French schools were under private and voluntary 
instruction. 

The famous Institut de France had been established in 1795 for higher 
study and research. Napoleon’s relation to it is curiously significant. 
He supported it in the main, and was pleased with the work it did in 
physical science and the fine arts, in mathematics and literature; but he 
reorganised it. He disliked the study of moral and political sciences, 
and, by his decree of January 23, 1803, suppressed the department that 
was devoted to these studies. There is nothing more characteristic of 
despotism than suspicion of the studies and speculations that touch 
human life and conduct, and nothing reveals the essential despotism of 
Napoleon’s outlook more than this hostility towards the moralist and 
the politician. 

He was equally opposed to liberty of expression in the press and in 
literature. Newspapers were strictly censored, and at last almost sup- 
pressed. All books had to be submitted to exammation before they 
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were published. The theatre, too, was sutanitted to a peculiarly ri^ 
control. 

Napoleon imitated too the better features of the age < 3 i Louis XIV 
with curious closeness. He inaugurated a vast series of public works. 
Roads were projected and many constructed; canals were cut; French 
manufactures were fostered by a protective system which had its origins 
partly in the political and notary relations of France with Europe, 
but also corresponded to Napoleon’s own ideas. Colbert — the great 
Minister of Louis XIV— would have been delighted by the tariffs 
which foreign manufactures were excluded, by the regimedtation of 
French industries in guilds once more, and by the steps wmch were 
taken to introduce into France some of the methods of the industrial 
revolution which had made so profound a change in the life of Great 
Britain. Agriculture was improved by the introduction of new methods 
from Belgium and England. The Lyons silk industry was revived, partly 
through the adoption of the new Jacquard loom. Cotton was intro- 
duced from the ]^st, and was manufactured by means of the spinning- 
jenny, which came from England. Gas was adopted as an illuminant. 
The general condition of France, until the Empire touched its period of 
ruin, showed an air of prosperity in all classes. The economic situation 
was indeed thoroughly artificial, and depended in every part on war. 
Yet work was plentiful and wages good. Those who looked beneath the 
surface saw that there would be a Nemesis at last. 

Napoleon’s ministers and agents depended on him alone. Neither 
popular approval nor popular censure affected their tenure of office. 
He was at first served by men of great ability, both in the army and in 
the domestic administration. In ffie last category two names stand out 
pre-eminent: Talleyrand for the management of foreign affairs, and 
Fouchi for the maintenance of order at home. They were both men 
of something like genius in their widely different ways; the one subtle, 
ironic, a master of finesse, and a skilful reader of the barometer of 
Europe; the other brutal and corrupt, the head of a network of spi^ 
and secret agents, quick to detect and to suppress conspiracies against 
his imperial master, and not above the suspicion that he sometimes 
fomented the conspirades that he discovered. Both men rendered 
Napoleon most valuable services, but both fell under his suspicion. 
They probably saw clearly the dangers that threatened his power in 
^ite of his immense victories, and both prepared the way for a favour- 
able reception in the camp of his enemies. Talleyrand is strong sus- 
pected of having conummicated with the British Gomnment at the 
time of the Treaty of Tilsit in 1807. He quarrelled with Napoleon in 
1808, and was not employed again as his chief agent in fore^ affaire. 
Fouchd’s power lasted longer, and he was for a time the chin man in 
France next to the Emperor. But he was mora guilty than Tall^rand 
of facing laHh ways and of thinking of a TOssible r^ge when Napo- 
l«>n’s pow«r was gone. He was dismissed in 1810. Henceforward the 
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Emperor ruled by weaker and more submissive instruments, like Louis 
XIV and many other representatives of sovm'^n power, he became 
suspicious of great abili^ in his subordinates, and tried to manage tiie 
whole of his vast Empire himself. 

In one respect he was less fortunate than the great French king with 
whom we have compared him. The throne of Louis XIV was ^orified 
and strengthened by the array of men, great in every department td’ art 
and thought, who surroimded it and paid willing homage to it. Napo> 
Icon was quite awake to the importance of such support, but his Court 
was al^rays something artificial and exotic, and it was not connected 
with any high standard of manners or with any great names in the 
domains of art or thought. The mind and heart of France were active, 
but they owed little to Napoleon, and expressed no gratitude to him. 
The greatest names in literature were in decided opposition to his 
power. One of them was that of Chateaubriand, who had at one time 
been in the service of the Empire. He exercised a great influence over 
the mind of his contemporaries, and his book caUed ‘The Genius of 
Christianity,’ published in 1802, had made him famous. He was not 
persecuted by Napoleon, but all his influence was thrown against the 
Emperor. The conflict between the Emperor and Madame de Stagl was 
more direct. She was the daughter of Necker, famous at the beginning 
of the French Revolution, and was the author of novels and treatises. 
Though she was thoroughly French in her character and in the style of 
her writings, she had written a book ‘On Germany,’ in which she 
analysed and praised the characteristics of the people, and in so doing 
managed to strike more than one shrewd blow against the methods of 
Napoleon. She was subjected to supervision and almost to im^nison- 
ment at Napoleon’s hands, but she escaped and published her book in 
England. Europe looked on and applauded the daring woman’s resist- 
ance to the tyrant, and exaggerated her value both as linker and artist. 
France had famous names in science and important names in art at this 
period, but the fifteen years during which Napoleon was the supreme 
figure in France are not a great period in French literature, art, or 
thought. The chief strength of the Emperor’s Court lay, protobly, in 
the Empress Joseffliine. She was prodigal of moimy, and is estimated by 
Masson, the biographer of Na^leon, to have spent over a miMon 
francs a year on diness alone. But she was beautiful, charming, and, to a 
lar^ extent, popular. Her divorce was prompted political ami inter- 
national considerations, but it ^is probably a mistake. France never 
took Iwr successor into favour, as we shall see on a later page. 

It has been claimed that Napoleon was equally great as statesman 
and as soldim'. Can that churn be justified? Doubtless he had no 
chance of devdopmg all bis ideas amid the'hardly iaterru|ned stcmras 
war; his domestic p(^(^ was throughout subordinated to znilitary necm- 
sito. But we must lemembm that the European situatkm was htrgdy 
his own cTostion; and that his power in France itself was always 
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intimately bound up with his military prestige and victories. In his social 
and political schemes there is very little that is original. For a part of it 
the way had been prepared by the Revolution; for another part, by the 
old Monarchy. The great feature about his statesmanship is not its 
originality, but the immense energy and strength of will and attention 
to detail with which he carried it out. It was not so novel, nor perhaps 
so well adapted to the needs of the time, as the work of Colbert, which 
it so closely resembles. Finally, it is obvious that in all his work he 
showed no appreciation of the value of political liberty. That first great 
watchword of the Revolution had perhaps at one time appealed to him, 
but his early enthusiasm was quite dead. He thought of liberty as a dis- 
turbing factor that prevented the efficiency of a state. There is no hint 
in anything that he said or wrote that he thought of it as the great force 
making for stability, order, and efficiency. \ 


CHAPTER VI 

THE DEFEAT OF THE GOVERNMENTS OF EUROPE 

The Peace of Amiens had been welcomed with profound relief by all 
the nations of Europe, and nowhere more than in Great Britain.. Many 
hoped that the storms of the revolutionary period were over, and that 
Europe might enjoy at any rate a space of tranquillity and peaceful de- 
velopment; and yet the Peace of Amiens lasted less than two years, and 
quickly gave place to a war of greater intensity and longer duration, 
which did not really cease until the Battle of Waterloo. What were the 
causes of the new war? Though the rupture of the Peace of Amiens has 
had many books written about it there are certain points about which 
there is still real difference of opinion among the best informed 
historians. 

Generally, that rupture illustrates the working of the idea of Balance 
of Power. The various nations of Europe regarded one another as 
potential enemies; the power of one seemed to be the danger of the rest. 
With these ideas it was inevitable that the great position which France 
had attained before the Peace should seem a real menace to the safety 
of the other European States, and the gains which France made after 
the Peace were still further unsettling and alarming to the minds of 
traditional European statesmen. We must turn, therefore, to notice 
what these fresh developments were' which were the excuse, and to a 
large extent the real cause, for the outbreak of hostilities. 

We have already seen the encroachments of the French power upon 
her neighbours during the Peace of Lun^ville. The same process may 
be observed after the Peace of Amiens. France had established six sister 
republics in Europe. These were expressly recognised as independent 
by the Treaty of Lun^ville, but France treated them in such a way as to 
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imply that they were, in effect, at her disposal. French garrisons were 
maintained in all of them. The Cisalpine Republic was already in its 
foreign policy dependent upon the decision of Napoleon. It was now 
all but openly annexed. Four hundred and fifty representatives from 
the Republic came to Lyons. There they debated the form of their con- 
stitution. It was agreed to adopt one precisely parallel to that of France. 
The title of the Cisalpine Republic was changed to that of the Italian 
Republic, and Napoleon was chosen as its President (this was before his 
own assumption of the imperial title), ‘not as being First Consul of 
France, but as an individual.’ The distinction really made no difference: 
the Italian Republic was closely bound to the fortunes of France. Pied- 
mont, as we have seen, was definitely annexed in September 1802, and 
no compensation was paid to Sardinia. France had not ceased, more- 
over, her interference in the affairs of Switzerland. The French troops 
were not withdrawn, and this gave her the opportunity of deciding on 
the issue of the internal political strife which now broke out. There was 
a democratic party at daggers drawn with an oligarchical party. There 
was one party which desired a centralised government, while another 
was in favour of a form of federalism. Napoleon declared that Switzer- 
land must be saved from herself, and he imposed upon her a federal con- 
stitution in which nineteen cantons took part. Again the independence 
of Switzerland was declared, but she was bound to contribute troops to 
France, and her independence, therefore, was a mere form and shadow. 

All these things concerned Great Britain and the Powers of Europe 
equally, but there were certain incidents which touched Great Britain 
particularly, and which even alarmed her as implying that France and 
the ruler of France had not yet given up the idea of challenging the 
colonial and maritime power of Great Britain. 

There were strange events in San Domingo. This island, better 
known to us as Hayti, was inhabited almost entirely by a population of 
negro origin. The French Revolution had declared slavery abolished 
throughout French dominions, but the result had not been to procure 
peace in San Domingo. On the contrary, a violent servile war had 
broken out, and in this war there appeared Toussaint L’Ouverture, the 
greatest military general who has ever come of negro stock. He made 
himself the leader of the insurgent blacks, occupied practically the whole 
island, and treated it as belonging to him personally. The offers of the 
English to help were rejected, and their efforts to occupy the island were 
defeated. Toussaint began, with victory, to ape something of the man- 
ners and ceremony of European military command. In 1801 he took to 
himself the title of consul for life, and gave to the island a constitution 
on the model of what had been adopted in France. The Constitution, 
of course, never existed except on paper. When, therefore, the Peace of 
Amiens gave to France once more the power of despatching ships 
across the Atlantic the island was practically independent of France and 
in the occupation of this remarkable negro chief. It was inevitable that 
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Uie French should try to recover it. Nor does thrae seem to be any food 
reason for the objection felt by the English Government to the method 
in which it was done. General Leclerc, the husband of Pauline Bona- 
parte, was sent out with an army of twenty thousand mra. Against this 
force Toussaint could make no effective resistance. He showed great 
energy and some tactical skill; in the end, however, his surrender was 
obtained, and he was deport^ to France and in^risoned there. The 
French army that was left behind was attacked by disease and reduced 
to a very small force. San Domingo ultimately became again indepen- 
dent of the French Government. Great Britain saw with ajbrm, how- 
ever, that France was capable of sending a larp expedition across the 
seas, and believed that General Leclerc’s force implied a reamness once 
more to dispute with the British the control of the West Indi^ then so 
valued a part of the colonial empire of Great Britain. \ 

There were reports also from India which gave ground fot anxiety. 
The French general, De Caen, had been sent out to India to visit the 
French possessions that still remained there, to revive French influence, 
and to report upon the general situation. The instructions that were 
given to hhn seemed to show that Napoleon did not really contemplate 
any permanent peace with England. Another French agent, Sebastiani, 
was sent to the Levant and Syria in order also to report on the prospects 
of France there; and by some strange oversight— if it was an oversight— 
his report was published in the official newspaper, the Moniteur, and 
in it occurred the phrase that an army of 6000 Frenchmen would be 
enough to conquer Egypt. It seemed, then, that through the mind of 
the First Consid was at any rate passing the idea of taking up again his 
Egyptian projects. Besides these matters which concerned British in- 
terests overseas, there were others that worked also to produce a feeling 
of exasperation and unrest. The hopes entertained by Great Britain 
that the peace would open commerce in France proved to be illusory. 
On the contrary, British commerce was almost totally excluded from 
the French possessions, and the indignation of the commercial classes 
in London was very great. Napoleon, on his side, complained bitterly 
of attacks made upon him in newspapers that were puUished in Eng- 
land. Certain French imigris were using those for continued and violent 
attacks upon the First Consul. Napoleon demanded that these papers 
should be suppressed, and he would not accept as a sufficient excuse the 
Eiglish freedom of the press. He complained at the same time that the 
English were harbouring on their soil the Bourbon princes, still the 
claimants to the throne of France, and he called upon the English to 
expel them; but he called in vain. 

There was, then, during the period of the Peace a ^adual increase in 
the tension between the two Powers, and this tension became in the end 
concentrated on the question of Malta. That island, important by its 
natural strength and its geographical position, had, as vw have seen, 
first f^en into the hands of Napoleon. It had fhen been, taken from 
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him by the English, and at the Peace of Amiene die promise had berai 
given diat it should be restored to the Knights of St. John under certain 
conditions. These conditions were not fulfilled. Great Britain had, 
as a result, a reasonable excuse for her refusal to evacuate the 
island. It must be noted at the same time that no effort was made to 
procure the fulfilment of these conditions, and that there is strong 
evidence that Great Britain was determined to maintain her possession 
of the island on whatever grounds.^ With the signing of the Peace diplo- 
matic relations were resumed with France, and Lord Whitworth was 
sent to Paris as British representative. From the instructions which 
were given to him when he went, it is clear that the British Government 
had made up its mind to maintain its hold upon Malta. Between Lord 
Whitworth and the First Consul there ensued a controversy of the most 
interesting and often of the most dramatic kind, which is presented to 
us in his despatches. He was a characteristic Englishman of the period, 
with an Englishman’s contempt for France and its ruler, blind to mai^ 
of the strong points in the French case, but at the same time stiff and 
determined to do his utmost for the country that had sent him to Paris. 
Napoleon, on his side, demanded the execution of the Treaty of Anuens. 
‘The Treaty of Amiens,’ he said, ‘and nothing but the Treaty of Amiens.’ 
And Lord Whitworth, on his side, took as his ground that the execution 
of the treaty was dependent upon the condition of Europe when that 
treaty was signed, and that the execution of the treaty, therefore, could 
not be claimed in face of the great strides which had l^n made by the 
French power since the signature of the treaty. There were efforts, per- 
haps genuinely meant, on both sides to find some compromise. Napo- 
leon’s brother Joseph took a leading part in these overtures. No good 
result, however, was obtained, and in March 1803, after a scene of great 
violence at the Tuileries Palace, relations were broken off between Great 
Britain and France. Napoleon laid hands upon all those Rnglishman 
who in great numbers had availed themselves of the Peace to resume 
the habit of continental travel, and many of these imfortunate mm 
remained prisoners for ten years. 

War had come, but the extent of the war was yet uncertain. It mi ght 
possibly be confined to the two great Powers whose quarrel had becm 
the cause of it. On both sides there was keen competition for nllianf!<»aj 
and in the end practically the whole continent of Eurcqw was involved 
in the struggle. 

' Lord Hawkesbuiy in a secret letter ofinstractions to Lord Whitworth wrote: 
the Frendi Oovenunent should enter into any convasadon with yon on the tw N e ct 
of tlM Island d* Malta, it is of great importune that you dKxdd avdd oomnitiitt 

his Majesqr as to vdnt be eventually his intentions with rcqwot m that 

I laoonunm you, however, to avoid saying anyddis wtM now euMS hh TitnjfntJ 
to restore the ithuid even if t/um anmmunts eomd ammteaaeeonttm (o like 
true intent and iftrit of tJu lOtk article of the 1>eaty^Andem^QlomBibm: 14 tn fm . 
^l^ ^ to bc^ the Despatches of Ldd 

®d.) O. Kowning (London IMTI, «». 9-10. 
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FRANCE AND SPAIN 


Napoleon, on his side, maintained at once that the obligations of the 
Peace of Amiens were at an end. He reoccupied Naples; he sent an 
army of 30,000 men into Holland; he saw too that he could secure 
in Germany a valuable pledge against England by seizing Hanover, 
which was under the English King, though not of course incorporated 
in the English State. Hanover was overrun with 40,000 men, and 
Napoleon declared that he would keep Hanover as long as England kept 
Malta. He made overtures to Russia and to Prussia for alliance; but in 
Russia the mad Czar Paul, with his passionate admiration for France, 
had been succeeded by Alexander, a man of different temperament and 
aims, and the French overtures were decidedly refused. There was a 
tradition of friendship between France and Prussia which! had been 
maintained with some care since the Peace of Basel, but this was too 
weak to bring Prussia in on the side of France. It was only w^th Spain 
that Napoleon had any real success. The existing Government\of Spain 
was one of the most corrupt and inefficient to be found in aU Europe. 
The chief figures were the King, Charles IV; his Queen, Louisa; and the 
Minister Godoy, the lover of the Queen, and unquestionably corrupt in 
his management of the affairs of the kingdom. In March 1801, negotia- 
tions between Napoleon and the Spanish Government resulted in the 
Treaty of Madrid. By this treaty Spain handed over to France Louisiana 
in America, and promised to make war against Portugal, the age-long 
ally of Great Britain. Napoleon, on his side, promised to set up a 
kingdom of Etruria in Italy, and to give it to the Duke of Parma, the 
son-in-law of Charles IV. In accordance with this treaty Portugal was 
invaded by Spain, but was not occupied with the thoroughness that 
Napoleon had desired. After the rupture of the Peace of Amiens, Spain 
was induced, or in truth forced, to contribute a sum of four million 
francs a month to the French treasury. Napoleon knew so much about 
Godoy that he could threaten revelations vtdth regard to his character 
and practices if he refused to comply with his demands. Spain was, in 
effect, dragged helplessly at the chariot wheels of France. 

On the other side a great coalition soon sprang into being. Pitt 
emerged from the retirement into which he had gone as the result of his 
difference with King George III over the Irish union, and, in 1804, he 
resumed power, eager to strike a blow against France and Napoleon. 
His knowledge of the diplomacy of Europe was unrivalled, as was also 
the tenacity with which he struggled against his great enemy. He soon 
built up a new and powerful coalition against France. First he won over 
the power of Sweden, which hitherto had not taken an active part in 
the European wars against France. The King of Sweden was Gustavus 
IV, who began to rule in 1792. He was a narrow Lutheran in religion 
and fiercely hated the principles of the French Revolution and Napoleon. 
Without hesitation he joined the Third Coalition. Russia, too, joined 
ei^ly. The pro-French policy of the Czar Paul had merely been an 
accidental interlude, and the general bias of Russia was hostile to 
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French ideas, character, and aims. Nor could Austria remain neutral. 
Its head, Francis, was beginning to feel his position as Emperor ex- 
tremely weak and doubtfid. He had already taken to himself the title 
of hereditary ‘Emperor of Austria,’ in addition to the fast-fading dis- 
tinction of Holy Roman Emperor. France had crossed the path of 
Austria at many points and had already inflicted upon Austria two 
humiliating peaces. The creation first of the Republic and then of the 
kingdom of Italy was exasperating to the traditions of Austrian states- 
manship. It was believed that her finances had been re-established and 
that the weaknesses of her army had been remedied. She entered the 
war once more and brought in with her the kingdom of Naples, which 
was always a dependency of Austria. 

An important question was the future action of Prussia. She had re- 
mained obstinately neutral since the Peace of Basel in 1795. She saw 
the advances of French power with real alarm, but she was bitterly 
jealous of Austria and refused the overtures that were made to her by 
the Alliance. She declined also the proposal of Napoleon that she 
should join with him, even though he offered the kingdom of Hanover 
to her as the price of that alliance. 

So, then, the great Alliance faced France and Spain. The declared 
objects of the Coalition were to reduce France within her ancient limits, 
to call a congress to settle the various international questions that had 
arisen during the war, and to draw up a federal system for the main- 
tenance of the peace in Europe. This last clause may be particularly 
noticed. It shows us how, even so early during the struggle with Napo- 
leon, the notion of finding some settled basis for European order had 
come to men’s minds. We shall see how it was this idea that produced 
what is known as the Holy Alliance after the overthrow of Napoleon. 

The enemy that Napoleon had to face consisted of, firstly, the over- 
whelming naval power of Great Britain and, secondly, the apparently 
vast military strength of Austria and Russia. How was he to attack 
them? He had beaten his enemies on land before, and he had found that 
that did not lead to the surrender of Great Britain. She was impregnable 
behind her seas. But if Great Britain could be beaten down he had 
every reason to think that such a defeat would have a great and pro- 
bably a decisive efiect upon the position of her military ^ies. His first 
idea, then, was to settle the war by a direct blow against Great Britain, 
and by the invasion and the conquest of our islands. Napoleon knew 
little himself of naval matters, and he may on this account have felt 
some jealousy of the French navy and its commanders. At this juncture, 
however, he devoted most seriously his genius and capacity for detail 
to the organisation of a descent upon the coasts of England. A large 
fleet of flat-bottomed boats was collected at Boulogne. The manoeuvre 
of embarkation was constantly practised, so that when conditions were 
favourable the armies might be got on board and taken across the 
Channel in the shortest possible time. It was at first his hope that the 

4 
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iBTOSung might be effected under soo^ favourai^ conditions cff the 
weather without a previous batde against the British Navy; but the more 
he studied the problem the clearer it became that success could not pos- 
sibly attend such a scheme, and that the Channel must be held by a 
French naval force before the fleet of transports could with any prospect 
of success be launched upon the waters. There were three French 
squadrons: one at Toulon, the second at Rochefort, and the third at 
Brest. Napoleon projected a scheme for decoying away the EngUsh 
fleet from its watch over the Channel by an attack upon the West 
Indian Islands. His aim here was a double one; if our West Indian pos- 
sessions really fell into his hands, that would be a grekt and most 
valuable prize; if the British fleet left the Channel in order to protect the 
West Indian Islands, that might give to Napoleon the peripd of safety 
which he required for the crossing of the Channel. 

The incidents that follow, culminating in the Battle of Trafhlgar, form 
the most famous chapter in the naval history of Great Britain. The 
genius of Nelson, the efficient organisation of the British fleet, resting on 
a long tradition and improved under Rodney’s influence after the faflure 
in the war against the United States, and the conspicuous absence of 
these very qualities in the French navy, are sufficient to account for the 
victory which established the naval supremacy of Great Britain for the 
rest of the war. Opinions have differed as to the influence of the battle 
on the course of the struggle of Europe against Napoleon. It did but 
reaffirm the strength of British naval power which was clear before; it 
did not materially increase that supremacy. Napoleon had known be- 
fore that the British fleet was his greatest enemy, and that conviction 
was deepened. Had the battle not been fought at all the issue of the 
struggle would probably not have been seriously altered. And if 
Napoleon had won? He is reported to have said: Tf I can only be master 
of the sea for six hours England wiU cease to exist.’ But if he really be- 
lieved this he was certainly in error. The nation was identified with the 
Government in Britain as it was not elsewhere among the enemies of 
Napoleon, and there can be no doubt that a fierce national resistance 
would have followed under conditions favourable to the ddfence. If the 
Grand Army had disembarked on the shores of England it would 
almost certainly have won victories, but Napoleon wo^d have found 
himself committed to a struggle that would have anticipated the ex- 
hausting war in Spain and might have' been as fatal as his march on 
Moscow. 

Before the Battle of Trafalgar had been fought Napoleon had 
abandoned the enteiprise against England and was in full march for 
Germany. The unprecedented victories that awaited him there soon 
made Trafal^r appear to contemporaries of Uttle importance. Austria 
and Russia stood deteraunedly a^inst him. Prussia watched the course 
of affairs in alternations of hope and fear. If she would have to fight 
France some time there was no time so favourable as the present, when 
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^ would bave the allknce the Czar and the Bmperor. Weae the 
forces of Prussia joined to theirs Napoleon would not dare to undertake 
his daring nuu:ch into the heart of Germany. On the otter hand, 
Napoleon would pay highly for Prussian neutrality. Much might te 
won by dexteroiis diplomacy. Hanover might be taken from die King 
of England and attached to Prussia, whose territories it would so 
valuably increase. Prussia might become the head of North Germany 
and might even assume the imperial title with the approval of Napoleon 
himself. The King mid Government of Prussia were incapable of clear 
thought and direct action. The King— so it was said— ‘hoped to deceive 
all the world and yet remain an honest man.’ So nothing was done 
when to do nothing was fatal. But though Napoleon faded to win over 
Prussia he secured the alliance of Wurtemberg and Bavaria. Frederick 
n, the Elector of Wiirtemberg, was a man ‘of rufiSanly and suspicious 
temper,’ quite alien in sympathies from the people over whom he ruled. 
He had bMn an officer in the Russian and Pmsian armies, and pre- 
ferred the government that he saw established in those countries to the 
balanced and weak type that was traditional in South Germany. He 
could not in any case resist Napoleon, and might get from him an in- 
crease of territory and the change in the constitution that he desired. 
An alliance was made, and Napoleon was received with all honour on 
his arrival. Bavaria had already been cajoled or forced into the same 
alliance. The Elector Maximilian Joseph had a real admiration for 
French ideas and for the great ruler of France. His state was already, 
to some extent, reorganised on a French model. He could not resist 
France, and Napoleon would not listen to his plea that he should be 
allowed to remain neutral The Elector of Baden was drawn over to 
the same side. So Napoleon entered upon his cam p aign in G erman y 
with considerable German support. 

The victories that he won in 1805 and 1806 are the most amadng of 
his career. Three great military states were overthrown one after the 
othw— Austria, Russia, Prussia. A new Charlemagne, or even a new 
Julius Cssar, seemed to have arisen, and some thou^t that the future 
had in store for Europe some new and enduring organisation. Only a 
few thinkers and patriots could believe that the storm would' pass as 
quickly as it had come, and that for better or worse the features 
Euroj^n life would reappear. But at tire distance of more than a 
century we can see that what happened had nothing in it 
A ^neral of g^us with the b«t equipped am^ in tte iwnldAftadked 
troops that stiU fcdlowed an old routine. A govemmenl; that had 
sprung from a popular rising and which sdll identi^ ftsetf to a vmy 
large exteiit with tte mtme^ rmd aspirations of the per^te, catna into 
conffim wifti governments of the old type: govemmr^ii 
machines tatter than organi^, whkh wereinno 
the people, whhdi in oonsequenoe inspired liftie enrigwafi a m oz 
^aifee. 
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So the armies of Napoleon marched from victory to victory. The 
Austrian general, Mack, was in Ulm with a considerable Austrian force. 
He had spoken confidently of the victories that he was going to win, but 
he was alarmed by the size of the armies which marched with unex- 
ampled rapidity from Boulogne to the Danube. He tried to withdraw 
when it was too late, but found himself surrounded, and surrendered 
with a force of about 33,000 men. There was much worse to follow. 
Vienna was abandoned without a struggle. The Czar Alexander and 
the Emperor Francis joined their forces near Austerlitz, tojthe north of 
Vienna. There, on December 2, 1805, was fought the Battle of Auster- 
litz — ‘the battle of the three Emperors,’ as it is sometimescalled. The 
armies of Austria and Russia were hopelessly broken. Tm Austrian 
armies could not be re-formed again; the Russian army withdrew to the 
north-east and had still some heavy fighting before it. For tl^e moment 
Napoleon the soldier had done his task; but there was much for the 
diplomatist to accomplish. 

Germany lay in his hands, though there were strange and ominous 
movements reported from Berlin, to which we shall come in a moment. 
What did Napoleon intend to do with Germany and Central Europe? 
He had already given hints of great changes that he intended to intro- 
duce. In a proclamation, when he crossed the Rhine, he had said: ‘We 
will not stop until we have secured the independence of the German 
Empire.’ And to the Elector of Wurtemberg he had said: ‘The House of 
Austria does not disguise its intention of getting hold of the Germanic 
body and destroying all the sovereign houses.’ He would endeavour, 
therefore, to give to his action in Germany the appearance of a war of 
liberation and pose as the protector of Germany against Austria. Some 
hoped even that he would give new vigour to the old machinery of the 
Holy Roman Empire. 

But Napoleon was still at heart a revolutionary. He called the Diet 
‘a miserable monkey-house,’ and had no respect for the rusty machinery 
of the Holy Roman Empire. Germany seemed to him to be entirely at 
his mercy, and he planned its reconstructio’n with little regard to its 
past history or its aspirations. Scheme after scheme was drawn up and 
thrown aside. The first consideration in all was the interest of France 
and of her Emperor. But in the details other influences had been at 
work: the intrigues of the rival German princes; the private views of 
Talleyrand; the frank bribery of individual princes and cities. 

The fali^ of Germany was deckled in two main treaties. First, the 
Treaty of Pressburg (December 26, 1 805). The primary object of this was 
to regulate the relations of France with Austria and to exclude the House 
of Hapsburg from Germany and from Italy where it had exercised so 
great an authority for centuries. The treaty is in effect, though not in 
name, a declaration that the Holy Roman Empire exists no lon^r. 
Large tracts of territory were taken from the Austrian House. B 
lost nearly three millions of inhabitants and abandoned the recently 
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CONFEDERATION OF T^B RHINE 

acquired Venetian territories, which went to the kingdom of Italy, as well 
as much other territory in Italy and in Germany. The seventh article 
declares that the Electors of Bavaria and of WUrtemberg have taken the 
title of King, and that the Emperor of Germany and Austria will recog- 
nise them in that capacity. This adoption of a new title by a member 
of the Empire without the permission of the Emperor or the Diet was 
wholly contrary to the tradition and constitution of the Empire. A 
later article declares that Wttrtemberg, Bavaria, and Baden— all of 
which had received great additions of territory at the expense of Austria 
— are henceforth sovereign bodies; a clause of uncertain meaning, which, 
however, repudiated any subordination to the old Empire. The rulers 
of these states interpreted this article as implying that the rulers could 
henceforth dispense with the traditional constitutions of their states. 
Their Estates or Parliaments were swept away; centralised despotisms 
were frankly set up; it was a strange result of the triumph of one who 
still regarded himself as ‘the Revolution.’ 

Then, on July 12, 1806, came the treaty establishing the Confederation 
of the Rhine. It was announced by Napoleon as his decision, and the 
rulers of Germany were called on to give their adhesion or refusal 
within twenty-four hours. Of those who were concerned only one, and 
he one of the least important, refused to sign. 

The general aim of the Confederation was to break up the German 
lands into three main bodies. Prussia would still rule in the north, 
Austria in the south and east would count many millions of German 
subjects among her variegated populations. But in the west would rise 
up, under French protection, a new German state independent of both. 
What was called ‘the German Triad’ would be constituted. History has 
shown that Napoleon’s creation had not in it the qualities of per- 
manence. In less than ten years the states of Germany would rise 
against the power of Napoleon in the name of a united Germany that 
should embrace all German lands and peoples; half a century later 
Bismarck would give body to those long-cherished aspirations; even the 
War of 1914-18 and the revolution that followed did not break the 
sentiment of German unity, but led rather to the greater centralisation 
of the r6gime of Hitler. But the era of nationalism had not yet come in 
1 806, and there was much in the history and racial divisions of Germany 
which lent support to Napoleon’s scheme. 

The new arrangement was to be a Confederation not a fedml state. 
The sixteen states which declared themselves detached from the Ger- 
manic Empire in order to form part of the new arrangement remained 
independent and sovereign. A Diet was to sit at Frankfort, where the 
common interests of the Confederation were to be considered; but the 
Diet never met, and the constitution of the Confederation remained a 
dead letter. The members were not to give military service except to the 
Confederation or its allies. Clause 12 was all-important; the Emperor 
of the French was declared Protector of the Confederation, a l atfr 
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article gave him the right of determining the contingenta that eadh 
member should furnish in case of war. Article 3S declar^ formally that 
they were necessary allies in any war that involved either of the parties. 
This part of the arrangement would be strictly carried out. Any chance 
of the working of the German Triad vanished when it appeared that the 
cloud-capped towers and gorgeous palaces of the Holy Roman Empire 
passed away only to reveal a very efficient and up-to-date modem for- 
tress. But the sword had decided, and no opposition was possible. On 
August Napoleon notified the Diet of Ratisbon that he had accepted 
the post of Protector of the Confederation of the Rhine ‘with a view to 
peace,’ and that he no longer recognised the existence of me German 
Constitution. This announcement produced no sensatiomin Europe. 
Less than a week later, on August 6, Francis renounced his old imperial 
title, and the Holy Roman Empire was at an end. It was indeed the 
‘end of an auld song.’ \ 

Western Germany had accepted the French supremacy; Austria 
could not for the present make any resistance. There remained Prussia 
— ^Prussia, which under Frederick the Great had so humiliated France; 
Prussia, which despite the alien elements in its population had come to 
be regarded by many — even by Goethe — as the special representative 
of German nationalism. What would Prussia say to this new organisa- 
tion of Germany? 

Prussia was too much divided to speak with a decisive voice. The 
weak King was pulled hither and thither by the parties at his Court. 
On the one side were the ‘patriots,’ who saw in France the great enemy 
of Germany and desired to draw the sword to save Prussia and Germany 
to this party belonged the Queen Louise, ‘the good angel of the good 
cause,’ Har^nberg the Foreign Minister, and Bliicher the soldier. But 
the King himself inclined to seek safety in the friendship of France, and 
found support from many of his Ministers. It must be remembered that 
Berlin and Paris were by no means then in that decided antagonism that 
grew up in the nineteenth century. There was between them a tradition 
of mutual help and admiration. But the march of Napoleon into Ger- 
many and the violation of the Prussian territories of Anspadi and 
Baireuth during that march gave the victory to the war party. The Czar 
Alexander visited Berlin. He had a solemn interview with the young 
Prussian King, Frederick William Illrat the grave of Frederick the 
Great. War against Napoleon was determined on; Haugwitz was sent 
to the French camp with an ultimatum. But the Battle of Austerlitz was 
fouj^t before ^e ultimatum was presented; and Prussia in a sudden 
panic— justified 1^ the situation— sought not war but peace, even at the 
price of humiliation. Napoleon quite understood the position at Berlin; 
but he was ready to make concesMons to Prussia wlnt& were indeed the 
deepest of hum^tions. Hanover was the key of Prossum ffi|domacy. 
The Prussian King had promised &igland to respect the indepradence 
and the English connection of Hanover. But now Napcfieon offered the 
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bait: Prussia might have not only peace but Hanov« as welh and Prus- 
sia svir^owed the bait. Fox denounced the poli^ of Prussia as com- 
buting ‘everything that is contemptible in serwlity with everything that 
is odious in rapacity.* She had Iwtrayed Germany, but she hopra she 
had enlarged her boundaries. 

Prussia, however, did not receive the price of her shame. The pos- 
session of Hanover was by no means assured. It was known that 
Nqjoleon was making a tentative offer to restore the country to &ig- . 
land. Then, too, the IGng of Prussia had formerly received from France 
the suggestion that he should form a Confederation of North Germany 
and rule over it with the title of Emperor; but now Napoleon showed 
no inclination to allow that splendid vision to materialise. And while 
the gains of Prussia were douWul, the losses were painful and certain. 
Napoleon’s general, Murat, had been made Duke of Cleves and given 
a place in the Confederation of the Rhine; he was claiming, as part of 
his dominions, Essen and Werden and Elten, which were undoubtedly 
Prussian territory. And meanwhile the patriotic war fever was growing 
in the army and the country. The army chiefs were confident of victory. 
The country was excited by an outrage, not in itself of first importance. 

A pamphlet had been widely circulated called ‘Germany in her deep 
humiliation,* which compart the sufferings of the occupied districts of 
Germany with the worst that Germany had suffered during the Thirty 
Years’ War. The author could not be discovered, but the publisher, 
Palm, was caught and executed by Napoleon. Prussia looked round for 
allies and got promises of help from Russia, which had not been 
crushed to extinction by Austerlitz, and from her neighbour Saxony. 
Then an ultimatum demanded that the French troops should be with- 
drawn west of the Rhine. That could only mean war. 

The decision came with amazing suddenness and completeness. On 
October 14, 1806, the prestige of the Prussian armies was destr<^ed on 
the heights of Jena and at Auerstfidt, a few miles to the north. No 
Austrian army had collapsed before Napoleon so completely as these 
once invincible Prussians. And the battle was clearly no accident; for 
blow followed upon blow, and Prussia made no further effective resis- 
tance. The French entered Berlin, captured fortresses and towns with 
amazing ease, and at last forced even Bificher to surrender near Lfibeck. 
The King of Prussia had joined the Russian army in the nonh-east, and 
the Russians showed something of their old stubborn powers of resis- 
tance. At Eylau, in February 1807, they fought against Napo^m a 
battle that was no real French victory, but, in June 1807, Napoleon 
struck again at Ftiedknd, and this time Yve made no taddaSES. The 
R.nss.\an asmy covild attug^e no more aStet tYds bafide. The IBspcpcxoc 
of the French stood at the very height of Ids powK. 

We shall exandne in the n«t chapter the new Euk^ fhat wsaa ilsiiui 
up under the niins of tlm (dd, and the new ectMtohiic lf<niB wmcjt 
taken by the Emixaror’s again^ Greht lk^tata. That.stni^ 
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had already begun, and Napoleon was anxious for the support of all 
Europe in his effort to overthrow by indirect means the Power whose 
navy he had failed to cope with. He found the Czar of Russia unex- 
pectedly ready to co-operate with him. The Czar had already much of 
the instability which was to characterise him in later years, and he had 
his own grievances against the Government of Great Britain. Since the 
Battle of Jena he had had to bear the chief brunt of the war; he had 
asked for the guarantee of a loan of six millions from Great Britain, 
but this had been refused in language that was likely to hurt Russian 
susceptibilities. He had urged the British Government tolmake diver- 
sions in his favour so as to draw off some part of the French forces; but 
nothing of importance had been done. The irritation arainst Great 
Britain in Alexander’s mind boiled up into fierce hatred. He made an 
armistice with France, held his famous interview with Napoleon in a 
pavilion built on a raft in the middle of the river Niemen, and estab- 
lished the bases of a peace. Its terms, which concerned Prussia as well 
as Russia, were subsequently agreed on in a series of meetings held be- 
tween the Russian, French, and Prussian representatives in the town of 
Tilsit; but the part played by the Prussians was humiliating in the ex- 
treme. Napoleon seemed to delight in insulting the King and Queen of 
Prussia. The fate of the country was settled by the Russian and French 
Emperors. 

The terms that concerned Prussia were declared in the treaty to be 
due to the desire of the French Emperor to establish friendship with 
Russia on unshakable foundations. He implies, therefore, that but for 
the Czar’s mediation the terms would have been even harder. The Prus- 
sian provinces on the Rhine were to form a new kingdom, to be called 
the kingdom of Westphalia, which was to be given to Napoleon’s 
brother Jerome. The greater part of the Prussian territories of Poland 
was to form a duchy of Warsaw and to be given to the Duke of Saxony; 
there were many who hoped that this might be the beginning of the 
restoration of an independent Poland. Prussia lost nearly half her terri- 
tory, and her population was reduced from ten to five millions. 

Russia had no such humiliations to suffer. On the contrary, her ter- 
ritories were increased by Finland and a part of the Polish possessions 
of Prussia. She was, of course, forced”to recognise all the regulations 
which Napoleon had made for Central Europe. There were secret 
articles as well as the published ones.^ It was agreed that Great Britain 
should be summoned to make peace and to renounce her claims to 
maritime supremacy; and that, if she refused, Russia and France should 
make common war against her, and should force Denmark and Sweden 
and Portugal to close their ports against English merchandise and join 
in the war against her. Something of the nature of these secret articles 
was known with extraordinary rapidity in London, and the channel of 

^ The full text of the secret articles was not published until 1890. It is to be found 
in A. Vandal; Napoldon et Alexandre /. Vol. I. De Tilsit i Bfurt (1891), pp. 499-50'- 
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their revelation is still an unsolved problem. Were there English spies 
who learned something from high-placed Russians? Or was it Talley- 
rand who, anxious to make friends with the enemy in case of Napoleon’s 
fall, revealed them to the English Minister, inning? The British 
Government acted on the information, however it came. Denmark was 
summoned to surrender her navy and on her refusal was forced to do 
so by a naval and military attack on Copenhagen. 

The territories of Napoleon received considerable additions after this 
date. They reached their maximum in the year 1811. But 1807 marks 
the zenith of his power. Had he died in that year his career would have 
seemed the most miraculous in the military annals of Europe and per- 
haps of the world. He had succeeded in every task, overthrown every 
enemy. He had rearranged Europe according to his liking. He had no 
military rival, and he was in apparent close and friendly alliance with 
the Czar of Russia. The French Revolution was left far behind now. 
It was not France but Napoleon who commanded in Europe. And he 
had carried with him his family to wealth and fame and power. His 
mother, once the simple housewife of Ajaccio, was installed as the 
Empress-Mother in Paris. His eldest brother, Joseph, had just been 
made King of Naples — from which Ferdinand had been driven in 1806 
— and then later he ascended the great historic throne of Spain. His 
third brother, Louis, was made King of Holland, which had hitherto 
been treated as an independent republic. Another brother, Jerome, as 
we have seen, was King of Westphalia. His sister Caroline had married 
Murat, who was now Duke of Berg, and who would by and by, when 
Joseph moved to Spain, become King of Naples. Pitt, Napoleon’s most 
determined and most capable enemy, was dead. He seemed a god to 
kill and to make alive. 


CHAPTER vn 

THE RISE OF THE NEW EUROPE 

For ten years the personality of Napoleon dominated the life and 
thoughts of Europe as they had never before been dominated by one 
man. For any parallel we should have to go back to the careers of 
Julius Caesar or of Charlemagne, and they can not, for obvious reasons, 
have exercised the same universal influence that Napoleon did. From 
1795 to 1807 it is difficult to take sufficient notice of the affairs of Italy 
or Germany or Spain. The interest in the domestic affairs of t hese 
countries is swallowed up in the great storm that so rapidly spreads 
from its centre in France. But ^r 1807 the condition of Europe 
changes. Napoleon is still the central figure in the drama, and will re- 
main so until his public life is done; but his armies and his policy no 
longer monopolise attention. A little below the surface we can see other 

4* 
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forces rising up which oppose a steady resistance to his power and 
schemes, which make even his greatest victories fruitless, and which 
soon Imng defeat and catastrophe upon him. 

Could he have closed his military career at Tilsit? Could he have 
given to the Europe, that he had made, a permanent settlement and a 
peaceful development? Are the causes of the nine years of war that still 
await Europe to be sought in the unsatisfied ambitions of Napoleon, 
or elsewhere? Was a close alliance between the French Empire, Russia, 
and Great Britain within the bounds of practical politic^, and would 
such an alliance have given the world a durable peace? It stems certain 
that the situation in 1807 offered no prospect of peace. NaTOleon might 
have been glad to accept a condition of peace if it gave iW a secure 
position of power at home and in Europe; but, as we have ^n, and as 
he knew, peace was dangerous to his position in France. In Europe, the 
govenunents, though so often beaten, had not given up h(^ of revenge. 
Below the governments there were the nations, and the national spirit 
had been stimulated by the French Revolution and the victories of 
Napoleon. There was no prospect that Germany, Italy, and Russia 
would for long accept the position of subordination, which was all that 
a Napoleonic peace would offer them. The governments would soon, in 
many cases, be reorganised under the impulse of defeat, and Prussia 
would give the first example of how France could be beatea by the adop- 
tion of her own weapons. There was one Power, moreover, that had 
not been beaten — Great Britain still remained behind her seas, hostile, 
proud, and confident. Fox, a strong admirer of the French Revolution 
and of Napoleon, had succeeded Pitt, but his effort to establish peace 
had failed. On his death in 1806 the Tory party was soon in power 
again, and carried on the war against France with the support of the 
vast majority of the nation. 

The Struve with England had taken a new character which pro- 
foundly modified the course of European affairs until Napoleon fell. 
He despaired of breaking through the naval defences of Great Britain. 
He saw no encouragement to resume the policy which had failed so 
hopelessly at Trafalgar. But was the supreme master of Europe reduced 
to helplessness by the nation of manufacturers, traders, and shop- 
keepers? The strength of England, he believed, lay in her export trade, 
and the nations of Europe form^ her chief market. Could not the 
ruler of Europe exclude British ships from all the harbours of Europe, 
and would not this reduce Great Britain to starvation? There was some- 
thing in this policy that was traditionally French. The Revolution in 
the early sta^ of the war had approved of the policy, but had been in 
no position to apply it. 

The new policy was declared from Berlin in Noveotber 1806. No 
rhetoric could give such emphasis to the position of Napo^on as the 
fact that he sent out his decrees from the conquered capital of Frederick 
the Great. In the Bedin Deoees Great Britmn was df iwwinu Fe** for her 
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bieadi of international law and the ^otism of her commeicid policy. 
Her own weapons were now to be used against her. Hie British Isles 
were declared to be in a state of blockade, and all conunraoe was |Mo- 
hibited between them and the lands over vdiich Napoleon had powwr w 
influence. No British ships were to be allowed to enter the ports of 
France or her allies. Vessels that entered in spite of the order were liable 
to confiscation. 

The British Government answered by the Orders in Coimcil of 
January and November 1807. France in turn was charged with violat- 
ing the usages of war. If Great Britain might not trade with Europe, 
neither should the neutral Powers. The French lands were placed under 
blockade. Napoleon by his military power had excluded Great Britain 
from trade with Europe. Great Britain by her navy now cut off French 
Eiuope from trade with the rest of the world. The new policy was no 
passing idea or empty th reat. Napoleon held to it as a certain means of 
ruining Great Britain. All nations which came under his influence were 
forced to adopt it. The desire to extend it was a cause of other wars. 
In November and December 1807, when the Peace of Tilsit had secured 
the support of Russia and the armies of Napoleon had no rival, by the 
Decrees of Milan he reaffirmed and strengthened his declaration against 
all commerce between Europe and Great Britain. 

Unquestionably Great Britain suffered severely from tiiis so-called 
‘continental system.’ There was much unemployment, many bank- 
ruptcies, and great suffering from the commercid situation thus created. 
But, though the European markets were of the utmost importance to 
Great Britain, the rest of the world was open to her.^ The new machines 
and methods which had been introduce by the industrial revctiution 
gave England a great advantage in production. The country suffered, 
but her sufferings rather hardened than weakened her determination to 
struggle on. 

The inhabitants of France itself were in many ways prosperous 
during these years. The conquests of Napoleon open^ up to their 
trade new and wide districts. The results of the socid legislation of tiie 
Revolution were seen and felt in the flourishing condition ci agtimiffure. 
When France began to suffer from the failure of the colonial products, 
which had been stopped by the policy of Britain, French science, sup- 
ported and directed by the State, was able partly to provide a remedy. 
Hie price of sugar reached a prohibitive figure, but then the mann&o- 
tore of bed sugar was developed and improved and became a lining 
source of Frendi wealth. Indigo was made, or a substitute for it. Hiete 
Were indeed some trades thatfound no such relief; but the worst results 
of Napoleon’s ‘continental system’ were not to be found in France Imt 

* Dr. HoHaod Rom has siwwn that, if Napoleon had stq^ped the com to 

Ei^land inm the Cbattoeat, he could pmbal^ haw ibioed her to 

couM not ionort food ntj^dW eiwti^h or to simciem quainithiiLflnom ^ Naiy World. 

SMm, ‘B ritain’s Food Sv^ply inthe Niq^oleoiik War% 
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io the European states which had fallen under her control. This was all 
the more apparent when Napoleon, convinced that all colonial products 
that arrived in Europe were really smuggled in by the British, placed on 
them a high tariff, amounting usually to about half their value. 

Holland, which was ruled by Napoleon’s brother Louis as king, 
found her whole commercial life overthrown by the new arrangements. 
She complained and protested, but in vain. !^ng Louis sympathised 
with his people and was doubtful of his brother’s success, an4 in the end 
he abdicated his uneasy throne. His abdication won no r^ief for the 
country. Holland was formally annexed to the French Empire in July 
1810. Similar motives produced the annexation of the north-west coast 
of Germany in December of the same year. This violent act was oflScially 
justified, on the ground that British commerce would ‘continue to flow 
into the Continent — ^if the mouths of the Weser and Elbe were not 
closed against it for ever.’ If there had ever been any chance that 
Central Europe would be reconciled to the dominion of Napoleon, it 
was destroyed by the ‘continental system.’ The rule of France had 
brought welcome social freedom and the humane provisions of the 
Civil Code; but for most of the population these advantages were quite 
outweighed by the high prices and semi-starvation which were produced 
by the economic war against England. 

Let us turn to Germany and to Prussia and see what shape was taken 
by the forces that fermented there. The overthrow of Prussia was amaz- 
ing, but not so remarkable as her recovery, which is among the heroic 
things of history, to be classed with the triumph of the Romans after 
Cannae, and of the French after Agincourt. The catastrophe of Jena 
did not at all mark a crumbling and decadent State. On the contrary, 
Germany was full of activity of all sorts, and the beginning of the 
century is in many respects, despite Jena, the age to which Germany 
looks back with most pride. And yet her military strength lay prone in 
the dust. 

The cause of the catastrophe can now be clearly made out. Prussia 
was the very best example of the old type of government, which the 
French Revolution destroyed in France by its direct action, and else- 
where by its influence. Frederick the Great, with energy as great as 
Napoleon’s, but without his imaginative genius, had created an exceed- 
in^y efScient machine of government, as entirely dependent on the 
King as the clerks in an office are o.n the head of the business; working 
for the welfare of the people, but never consulting them; not in its 
essential qualities different from the ideal of Louis XIV or of George III 
of England, though much superior in efficiency. The army reflected the 
same character. It was not in any way an embodiment of the spirit of 
the nation, but a weapon in the hands of the King to be used for such 
purposes as he might think good. The common soldiers were drawn 
from the serf-peasants; the officers were all necessarily of noble birth; 
the discipline was harsh and brutal. The army was proud of the high 
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tradition of Frederick the Great; but the soldiers were not inspired by 
national spirit nor by a consciousness of personal interest in the well* 
being of the State. A system whereby ‘the peasant was forced by brutal 
punishments to defend the country which starved him’ was in harmony 
with many features of the eighteenth century, but the advent of the 
French Revolution and the circulation of its ideas made it intolerable 
in the nineteenth. 

It is the glory of the Prussia of those days that men were found in 
high places who saw that radical change was necessary, and were strong 
enough to make it. The characteristic of all the changes was a desire to 
bring State and people into organic relation, and to give to the people 
a real interest in the success of the government. This ideal was by no 
means realised; but much was done, and henceforth France would be 
fought with her own weapons. Liberty, Equality, and Fraternity were 
not words that suited the German mind; but much of what France had 
meant by them passed into the life of Germany. 

The military reforms may be taken first. These were the work of three 
remarkable men— Scharnhorst, Gneisenau, and Clausewitz. Scharn- 
horst was the great organiser of the new army; he threw into his task a 
religious fervour, and regarded his work as only possible through a 
moral regeneration of the people. Gneisenau was an idealist, who 
found in his military work the satisfaction of his highest aspirations. 
He found much to admire in the French Revolution; and, loyal though 
he was to the Prussian throne, he has something that is akin to the 
French Jacobins of 1793. Clausewitz was the great theorist of military 
tactics, who took much or most of what Napoleon had invented and 
adapted it to German conditions. He is reckoned the father of those 
ideas in tactics and strategy which carried Prussia to victory in 1814. 
1866, and 1870. The main points of the military changes were these: 
the army became national; foreigners were excluded. The system of 
privilege was destroyed. The officers were no longer drawn exclusively 
from the nobles; service in the ranks was no longer a mark of serfdom. 
All citizens were called on for military service, and the officers were 
chosen on grounds of ability. A new spirit, a new standard of military 
honour, a new code of ethics, were also introduced with wonderful 
success into the army. It was claimed for the army that instead of being 
a school of vice it became a school of honour. Napoleon had, by de- 
finite provision, laid down that the Prussian army must not exceed 
42,000 men. The military reformers, however, reduced the term of ser- 
vice; passed the men rapidly through the ranks; instituted a reserve force 
which was kept in touch with military discipline and drill; and thus, when 
at last the call for action came, there was a Prussian army ready and pre- 
pared for action vastly in excess of the limit prescribed by Napoleon. 

The political and social reorganisation of Prussia is even more im- 
portant. The King had little share in what was most important in this 
work. The name most closely associated with it is vom Stein, by birth 
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a dtizeo of one of the smallest of German states, who had transfeired 
his services to Prussia when the French flood effaced the old landmarks 
of western Germany. Hardenberg, now Chancellor, aristocratic in bear- 
ing and appearance, slow in his decisions, but in the end a warm sup- 
porter of Stein and the anti-French party, also gave valuable assistance. 
Along with these should be mentioned Queen Louise, who canoe to 
be the symbol of Prussian and even of German national feeling. The 
objects of this group were akin to those of the military reformers. They 
wished to bring government and people into living relationship; to make 
Prussia no longer the tyrant but the protector of the common man. 
The independence of Germany from French control was their constant 
but undeclared aim. \ 

First, serfdom was abolished. ‘After St. Martin’s Day, 1810,’ says the 
edict of liberation, ‘there are only free citizens in Prussia.’ The peasant- 
serfs of Prussia had been in a far worse condition than the peasants of 
France. They now were placed in something like the position that had 
been won for the French by the Revolution. They were freed from 
forced labour and from the feudal jurisdiction of their lords. They 
were no longer liable to degrading corporal punishments in the army. 
More important still, the lands which they had cultivated for others 
now became their own property, which they were free to sell. There 
was danger in this last provision, for if the peasants sold their lands they 
might become a landless proletariat and drift into the towns. The pro- 
visions that Stein made to avoid this were not altogether successful.' 
But the peasantry felt now that in fighting for their land they were 
fighting for something in which they had a personal interest. 

Stein turned next to the townsmen of Prussia, who had lived a sepa- 
rate life of their own, dominated by the decadent gilds and excluded 
from service in the army. He acted upon the principle of free-trade. 
The legal barriers between the towns of Prussia and the rest of the 
country were broken down. Liberty had made at least an appearance 
on Prussian soil; but the country was not favourable to the growth of 
self-government. Hardenberg in his ‘Testament’ declared in favour of 
‘democratic principles in a monarchical state,’ and Stein looked in the 
same direction. But nothing was done except to make a beginning with 
provincial assemblies. 

These changes in or^nisation would not in tlie end have availed 
much if they had not brnn supported by a corresponding movement in 
the minds of men. IntellectuaUy, Prussia was awake, as wideawake 
as France had been before the Revolution. The rousing appeals to 
the nation of Fichte and Schleiermacher, the patriotic poetry of writers 
such as Arndt, were more vital to this generation than the cosmopoli- 
tan outlook of the giants of the classical age, Kant, Schiller or Goethe. 
The League of 'Virtue (the Tugendbund) founded at Kbnigsberg in 
1808, strengthened the feelings of patriotism and idealism whidi 
were required for the triumph of the national cause. Its working was 
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supported by F. L. Jahn’s Gyninastic Society, which, often absurd 
in its manifestations and perhaps not so powerful in its influence on 
public opinion as has sometimes been represented, was neverthe^ 
among the forces that stirred and quickened German opinion at this 
epoch. 

One other and most characteristic feature of Prussian reorganisation 
must be noted. The importance of education for the strength and even 
for the military strength of the State was a Prussian belief before it was 
accepted elsewhere in Europe. The chief stages in the advance of her 
power have been marked by the founding of Universities. Now, when, 
in the hour of her deepest humiliation, she was daring to hope for libera- 
tion and victory, the University of Berlin was founded. HaUe had 
hitherto been the chief University for the old Brandenburg lands, but 
Halle was now under Napoleonic influence, and its sessions had been 
for a time suspended. It was proposed to establish a new seat of learning 
at Berlin, and in spite of some opposition, chiefly on the ground that 
the life of a great capital was not suitable for study, the proposal was 
adopted. The beginnings of this institution, which has had such im- 
mense importance for European thought, were on a comparatively 
modest scale. But it attracted from the first men of outstanding dis- 
tinction, and it was soon housed in a palace and received an adequate 
income from the State. 

Prussia would clearly have to be reckoned with. Napoleon had at 
first approved of Stein’s appointment to the Prussian service, and ap- 
parently believed Prussia to be incapable of recovery. Later he realist 
the meaning and the danger of the movement in Prussia, and insisted on 
the dismissal of Stein and the confiscation of his property. Stein passed 
into the service of the Czar and continued to work a^inst Napoleon. 

Long before Prussia was prepared to re-enter the war, Napoleon had 
to draw his sword against other and weaker Powers — against Spain and 
against Austria. And in these wars there is a quality which separates 
than from the earlier wars that the French Republic and Napoleon had 
waged. Napoleon has to fight now not merely against governments and 
oflidal armies. The peoples themselves take a spontaneous part in 
them. We can hardly yet speak of the rise of a national spirit or of the 
senthnent of nationalism, but it is a preparation for that. The common 
iflan found that the doings of diplomatists, statesmen, and generals con- 
cerned him intimately. Nor was it only his economic interest that was 
affected. He found too that his country had some meaning for him; he 
became aware of a common tie that bound him to his fellow-country- 
men; he became ready to resist the invader— in spite of matoial and 
socid advantages tluit might be offered— not merely on the orders of a 
government, but on his own impulse. It was not until 1813 fliat the 
main French armies were faidy beaten by an organised military force, 
but they soon encountered in the vall^s of Spain and the mountains rtf 
the T^ol a popular resistance that strained their powos to the utmoi^ 
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The war with Spain is in every way most notable and interesting. 
That France should receive there her first decisive check on land was 
quite beyond the bounds of probability. Spain had indeed played a 
^eat part in the history of Europe. The stubborn valour of her in- 
fantry had been a proverb in the sixteenth and early seventeenth cen- 
turies. But for a century she had fallen behind in the race for power 
and wealth. She was the classical instance of a decadent State. The 
efforts of her Government to interfere in European affairs had, during 
the eighteenth century, been uniformly failures. There was no indica- 
tion that the Government had improved in sapcity or honesty. /The 
Spanish armies could not hope to make an effective resistance to France. 
Yet the first broad gleam of hope that Europe might be delivered from 
the dominion of Napoleonic France came from Spain. \ 

We have seen the varying relations of Spain to France since the qut- 
break of the Revolution. The royal house was a branch of the Bourl»n 
family of which the French kings had been the head. Spain had taken 
part with the First Coalition against the French Republic, but had with- 
drawn in 1795. Since then Spain had more and more been drawn into 
the orbit of France. After the rupture of the Peace of Amiens, Spain 
had provided France with financial and naval assistance, and had sent 
ships to the Battle of Trafalgar. Since then Napoleon had assumed a 
superiority over the royal family of Spain, which explains the next act 
in the drama. The royal house of Spain was almost a caricature of 
monarchy. It had fallen into corruption and inefficiency far beyond 
what had been shown by the Bourbons of France. The King, Charles 
rv, was of notorious incapacity. The driving force in the royal circle 
was Godoy— ambitious, avaricious, and notoriously the paramour of 
the Queen. This group was on the worst of terms with Ferdinand (the 
Prince of the Asturias) and his Neapolitan wife. Ferdinand was not in 
character or ability any improvement on his father, and his future 
career was to show to what depths of cowardice and treachery he could 
descend. But his hostility to his father and to Godoy was well known, 
and this sufiiced to make him a sort of popular hero to whom the 
nation clung with pathetic and ill-repaid loyalty. The royal house of 
Spain showed no sign of patriotism or virtue, and the revolutionary 
storm was wanted to cleanse those Augean stables. The spirit of revo- 
lutionary France would find much that it could change with advantage 
in the country. Commerce was strangled by ancient restrictions. Aris- 
tocratic privilege was as great and as absurd as ever it had been in 
France. The intellectual condition of the country was torpid. The 
strongest conscious sentiment of the people was probably its devotion 
to the ChMch, and from the Church it derived much of its strength and 
cohesion in the great struggle which was soon to break out. But the 
Church was itself corrupt, unenlightened, and inhuman; it still cherished 
the ideals of the Inquisition, though there had been little persecution 
of late. The principles of the constitution of 1791 and of Napoleon’s 
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Civil Code were much needed in the land, and there was a small but 
important section of the people ready to welcome them. 

Napoleon believed that Spain would offer no greater resistance than 
Italy had done. What national devotion could there be to such a royal 
house which failed in every duty that specially belongs to monarchy; 
which was no longer the leader of the armies of Spain, or the represen- 
tative of national unity, or the upholder of the cause of the people as a 
whole against the claims of a class? ‘I shall write upon my banner the 
words Liberty, Freedom from Superstition, the Destruction of the 
Nobility, and I shall be received as I was in Italy, and all the classes that 
have national spirit will be on my side. I shall drag from their lethargy 
a people that once had generous instincts, and you will see that they 
will regard me as a liberator.’ So Napoleon believed; and there were 
strong arguments in favour of this view. The explanation of Napoleon’s 
failure and bitter disappointment in Spain is that he woke in the people 
of Spain the sentiment of nationality. Spain was not like Italy divided 
into separate states and under the rule of the foreigner. She had not to 
look to the past or to the distant future to find herself united. She was 
poor, ill-governed, of little importance among the Great Powers of 
Europe. But she was united in spite of the strong local feeling of the 
provinces, and she was intensely proud. She detested foreigners of any 
kind, and was determined not to submit to alien rule. The leaven of the 
French Revolution was working in the population of Spain, but even 
that turned against Napoleon. The Spaniards appealed in the name of 
liberty, equality, and fraternity against a tyrant who tried to impose a 
foreign yoke and to sow dissension among them. 

Napoleon had every reason to despise the policy of the Spanish 
Government, and he made the natural mistake of confusing the 
Government with the nation, and thought that the conquest of the 
whole country would be easily and cheaply effected. The royal family 
could hardly have served Napoleon better if it had been their conscious 
object to betray Spain into the hands of France. As early as 1807 Prince 
Ferdinand had appealed to Napoleon to grant him his paternal protec- 
tion and to open the eyes of ‘my good and dearly loved parents.’ The 
King and Queen, hearing of the appeal, had themselves requested the 
help of Napoleon to settle their family troubles. He felt that he held 
them in the hollow of his hand, and already dreamed of annexing the 
country. He forced Spain into a war against Portugal, the aim of which 
was to deprive the English of harbours, by means of which, in spite of 
the Berlin Decrees, their goods gained access to the markets of Europe. 
The campaign was successful, and aollwed Napoleon to introduce con- 
siderable bodies of French troops into the country, under the pretext 
of supporting the war against Portugal. He was thus almost in military 
possession of Spain, and he did not see how the presence of his armies 
was exasperating against him the sentiment of the country which at 
first had not been unfriendly. He waited for an opportunity to strike, 
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and it came in 1808. The savage quarrels in the bosom of the royal 
family led to an open struggle. A crowd gathered at Aranjuez, where 
the royal party were staying, and attacked the residence of Godoy, the 
detestable agent of the King, in whom they saw rightly a chief cause of 
the humiliation of the country. The old King was frightened by the 
attitude of the people, and signed a paper abdicating the throne in 
favour of his son Ferdinand, who was acclaimed by the whole country 
as the man who should regenerate and free Spain. But the King, in a 
letter to the all-powerful Emperor of the French, repudiated his act of 
abdication and declared that it had been extorted from him by greats. 
Napoleon saw his opportunity and used it to the full. He inducea Ferdi- 
nand to come to him at Bayonne by trickery and by force. THen the 
King and Queen and Godoy came thither too. Napoleon refuted to 
recognise Ferdinand as king, and threatened him with prosecution for 
high treason. The old King Charles signed a treaty whereby he resimed 
all his rights to the throne of Spain to the Emperor of the Frrach. 
Napoleon could claim that he had thus come legitimately into posses- 
sion of the throne of Spain. 

Napoleon was in the position of Louis XIV in 1700. Spain was in 
the power of France. ‘The Pyrenees existed no longer.’ Surely the 
whole Continent would now be at his feet, and the power of Great 
Britain would be at last brought low. But Spain was as great a disap- 
pointment to Napoleon as it had been to his royal predecessor. 

His policy in Spain was his greatest blunder. Here, more than any- 
where else — ^more even than in Russia — he misunderstood the problem 
with which he had to deal. He did not see — ^perhaps no one in Europe 
could see — ^how independent Spain was of its Government, how capable 
of spontaneous resistance, how difficult to subdue amidst its mountains 
and arid plains. Religion and national pride were the chief passions of 
the people, and both passions impelled them to an obstinate resistance 
to the French. There was no Government to speak on behalf of the 
whole of Spain, but the provincial and local life of Spain was vigorous, 
and provinces and cities spontaneously declared against the acceptance 
of Napoleon’s rule. The little province of Asturias, with its half-million 
of inhabitants, declared formal war against him. Great Britain at once 
promised assistance and was quick to send it. Napoleon had no idea 
of the severity of the task that awaited him, *If I thought it would 
cost me 80,000 men I would not attempt it, but it will not cost more 
than 12,000,’ he said. It cost him half a milli on men and perhaps his 
crown! 

It is plain from the course of this war how completely Napoleon and 
his enemies had changed their weapons and the causes for wh&di they 
fought. He had struck into Italy in 1796 in the name of Uberty; he had 
{nomised constitutional life in place of despotism; he commanded 
a national army against armies of the old and really mercenary Stamp- 
But it was Spain now that appealed to liberty and demanded a ruler> of 
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her own choice; and it was from Spain that the next mo^ notable ex> 
periments in Constitution-making came. 

Napoleon showed that he regard the dqjosition of the royal family 
as i]Tevo<»ble by calling his brother Joseph from the throne of Nafdes 
and making him King of Spain. It was despotism establishing des- 
potism, and the constitutional arrangements which he promised were 
never brought into action. The resistance of Spain, on the other hand, 
was at first carried on by local committees (juntas). From these in 1808 
a central and supreme committee was formed. In 1810 the Cortes — ^the 
Parliament of Spain— were convoked under popular pressure, with a 
complete and liberal electoral system, at Cadiz. They formed them- 
selves into a Constituent Assembly and drew up a form of government 
after the pattern of the first constitution of the French Revolution. The 
sovereignty of the people, and the liberty of the individual and of the 
press, were declar^. Torture was suppressed; the finances were re- 
formed. The legislative power was plac^ in the hands of the Cortes, 
which were to consist— and in this they went back to the French ex- 
ample of 1791— of a single chamber elected by a complicated method, 
which was, however, founded on manhood suffrage. The executive was 
in the hands of a monarchy hereditary in the family of the still beloved 
Ferdinand. This constitution of 1812 became the watchword of the 
Liberals of the next generation. There was no other constitution in 
Europe which declared honestly for manhood suffrage and a single 
chamber. On one point only— and that a most characteristic one— was 
the constitution of 1812 behind the general demands of Europe: the 
Catholic faith was declared to be the only true one, and to be the per- 
manent religion of Spain. No other form of worship was to be allowed 
in the country. 

The sword had to decide betw^n the opposing policies. Great 
Britaih gave her help from the first; but, before Wellington had begun 
his career of stubborn resistance which led to so complete a victoiy, the 
Spaniards unaided had inflicted on Napolron’s armies their first serious 
defeat. This was the famous Battle of Baylen, July 1808. The French 
Genocal, Dupont, had been sent from Madrid to occupy Seville, which 
was in the ^nds of the Nationalists. His early victories ma^ him 
despise the military qualities of the Spani^. His soldiers had gained 
much plunder, which they dragged with them in a long array of wag- 
gons. He was cut off from reinforcements and from w^er by the forces 
of the enemy. Even so, in the judgment of military critics, he might have 
saved the situation if he had shown ener^ and courage. But he Viewed 
neither, and capitulated with his force of 20,000 men. Emrope ran^ with 
the wonderful news that a General of Napderm had laid down his anas 
bdbre an army of the defused Spaniards. IfCentralEurr^ had taken 
up arms, Leipzig and Waterioo might have been anticipate 

na situation was so dmigerous that Napoleon came and totdt ovwr 
the comamnd himself. He re-established the prestige of tlw Piea!^ 
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arms. Madrid was reoccupied. Joseph, who had fled after the Battle of 
Baylcti, was replaced on the throne, and gained the nominal allegiance 
of the capital. Sir John Moore and the English army had advanced into 
the neighbourhood, but turned towards the coast when the presence 
of Napoleon was known, and with difliculty escaped to Corunna. If 
Napoleon could have stayed in Spain with the bulk of his army all might 
have gone well; but his vast Empire demanded his attention, and events 
on the Danube soon drained away a large part of his forces. 

With smaller forces Napoleon’s Generals — ^the chief were Soult and 
Ney— found the task a terrible one. ‘It is a country,’ said King Joseph, 
‘like no other; we can find in it neither a spy nor a courier to car|y mes- 
sages’; and Marbot’s Memoirs show at what risk detachments lof the 
French army lived among a savagely hostile population. The Spaniards 
showed little inclination for the more formal operations of was, and 
their unpunctuality and the looseness of their organisation strained 
Wellington’s temper at times to breaking point. But they carrier on 
irregular warfare with wonderful persistence and skill, and showed 
extraordinary endurance and fury in defence of their towns. The Siege of 
Saragossa is among the most heroic acts in the annals of Europe. The 
place seemed hardly defensible, but it was defended against the French 
armies by the citizens and soldiers, who held them at bay from June 
to August, when it was relieved. ‘Flinty and indomitable,’ Spain had 
often— from Roman times onwards — shown herself well adapted ;for 
irregular warfare. The help of the British was of the utmost possible 
value; the brunt of the more formal military operations fell upon them. 
But the resistance made by the Spanish themselves was greater than is 
sometimes recognised. Spain never showed, even in moments of depres- 
sion or defeat, the least inclination to accept the Napoleonic system or 
Joseph as king. The Spanish War has been well called the cancer that 
drained away the strength of Napoleon. And the European situation 
demanded all his attention, and soon all his strength. 

The defeat of Baylen and the rise in Spain of dangers and difficulties, 
to which no end could be seen, created a profound impression in Central 
Europe. There were some, both in Prussia and in Austria, who thought 
that the time had come for a general rising against the French power. 
The rising did not come, but Napoleon was not blind to the dangers 
that were just hidden from view. It was the fatality of his position that 
every victory seemed to add to his difficulties and brought with it the 
occasion of another war. Two main ideas dominated Napoleon’s 
policy at this period: war a outrance against Great Britain and an in- 
timate alliance with Russia. The two were closely associated in his 
mind. He believed still that the naval and commercial power of Britain 
could be destroyed by indirect attack. To convince the world of his 
unshaken power, and to prevent the development of any further 
movements against him in Germany, he arranged for an interview with 
the Czar Alexander at Erfurt. It was the spectacular zenith of his 
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career. France made parade there, not only of her military strength, 
but also of her scientific, literary, artistic, and theatrical greatness. The 
Czar and the French Emperor appeared in public on terms of the closest 
intimacy. The princes and kin^ of the Confederation of the Rhine 
crowded to salute the great man from whom they had received their 
titles and powers. Many of the intellectual leaders of Germany consented 
to come. Among them was Goethe, to whom Napoleon and Alex- 
ander found time to pay a visit at Weimar. Both he and the veteran 
poet and novelist Wieland were decorated with the Legion of Honour 
The Erfurt conference was admirably organised, and was an occasion 
of impressive homage to the French conqueror. 

There was much serious business done or attempted amidst all the 
banquets and festivals and theatrical performances, and here the 
success of Napoleon was not quite so great. Talleyrand was his chief 
agent; and Talleyrand, who perhaps had betrayed him at Tilsit, certainly 
betrayed him at Erfurt. He was convinced that his master’s power was 
unstable and tried to secure protection, in the event of his fall, by reveal- 
ing state secrets to Russia, and even to Austria. Napoleon had at first 
tried to dazzle the Czar by the prospect of a joint attack on the terri- 
tories of the Sultan of Turkey and the partition of his lands. He now 
wanted the Czar to join with him in resisting all movements that might 
menace the French power in Central Europe, and here he could get 
nothing from the Czar that was definite or conclusive. The alliance 
between Napoleon and Alexander was, indeed, unnatural. The men 
and their countries were separated by an immense gulf. In spite of all 
the embraces and compliments of Erfurt the relations between the two 
men began to cool, and a tone of irritation and suspicion creeps into 
Napoleon’s correspondence with the Czar and his representatives. The 
ground was everywhere uncertain under the feet of the French Emperor. 
Before the new forces that were entering the arena— forces of opinion, 
faith, and economic interest — he lost much of his old clearness of vision. 
He had no longer ‘the sense of the possible.’ He saw no remedy except 
in the use of military force, and the situation was becoming one beyond 
the reach of military remedies. He felt himself surrounded at home by 
tepid loyalty or actual treason. Talleyrand was not the only traitor. 
He was in close relations with Fouch6, Napoleon’s great Chief of Police, 
and when the news of the French disasters in Spain came, these two made 
some sort of arrangement for the succession if Napoleon fell. Napoleon 
knew enough of all this to exclude Talleyrand from his confidential ser- 
vice in the future. But it was difficult to find real devotion anywhere. 
His Marshals — ^loaded with benefits at his hand — ^were ready to desert 
There was something like treason even among the members of his own 
family. 

In this age, when resistance to France was taking the form of popular 
and national movements, it is strange to find Austria playing a leading 
part; for the Austrian Monarchy was the negation of nationalism, and 
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was finally to be destroyed hy the triumph of nationalism. He motive 
of the action of the Austrian Emperor was, however, not nationalistic. 
The Peace of Pressburg— signed with France after the Battle of Auster* 
litz— had reduced Austria to a position of impotence in Europe, and 
she felt herself still further threatened by the designs of Napoleon. 
There was at Vienna a movement of reconstruction which seemed a pale 
reflection of what was happening at Berlin. The army system was re* 
vised. The Archduke Charles and the Count of Stadion were the chief 
agents in this process. Even the Emperor and the. Empress consented 
to make some appeal to the loyalty of their people. Negotiations were 
opened with Prussia and with Russia. Talleyrand furnished encourag- 
ing information. 1 

Napoleon anticipated the action of Austria by declaring war. He 
spoke of the coming struggle as of little importance, and of Austria and 
her armies with contempt. T will box both her ears, and then she will 
thank me and ask what orders I have to give.* But his efforts to ^raw 
the Czar into a hearty co-operation failed. The Czar could not refuse to 
abide by the promise which he had given at Erfurt, but he let the 
Austrian leaders know that he would strike no hard blow. 

The despised armies of Austria put up a resistance desperate beyond 
anything that Napoleon had yet encountered. It is true that the first 
part of the campaign in Bavaria went easily in favour of the French. 
The Austrians, though commanded by the Archduke Charles, who ^as 
later to show himself no unworthy opponent of Napoleon, were swept 
out of the country with heavy loss in what is known as 'the campaign of 
five days.’ But it was different when Napoleon approached Vietma. 
His first effort to cross the Danube resulted in the stubborn and bloody 
Battle of Aspem, May 1809, and failed to achieve its purpose. The 
rumour spread like wildfire that it was another Battle of Baylen, and 
that this time the French had been defeated imder the direction of 
Napoleon himself. But Napoleon studied the situation with the greatest 
care, extemporised boats and bridges, deceived the Austrians as to the 
point where he intended to cross, and passed the river in safety. Then 
followed the desperate Battle of Wagram, July 1809. It was a complete 
French victory, and has been thought by some to be the masterpiece of 
his tactical sl^. But the slaughter was enormous on both sides. The 
enemy was more difiScuIt to subdue after each victory. He was learning 
rapidly the methods of Napoleon himself. "The brutes have learnt 
something,’ said Napoleon when he saw the dispositions of the enemy 
at a later battle. In truth, the process of learning had already begun, and 
Napoleon was the one great schoolmaster of the soldiers of Europe. 
The French armies, too, had lost something of their old quality. They 
were no longer really French armies. Soldiers from the Confederation 
of the Rhine and from Italy were to be found in great numbers in the 
French ranks. They were efficient and courageous, but they lacked 
something of the spontaneity and dash that had distinguished the 
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Emperor’s troops in his early dampaigns. It was Napoleon now 
used troops essentially mercenary, and he encountered a resistmice which 
became tnore and more national. The Czar’s alliance had not he4>ed 
Napoleon at all; the Russian troops had abstained from real fighting. 

The Austrians somewhat unexpectedly accepted a humiliating peace 
after the Battle of Wagram. Their aged statesman, Ihugut, was con- 
sulted and advised surrender. ‘Make peace at any price,’ he is reported 
to have said. ‘The existence of the Austrian Monarchy is at stake; the 
dissolution of the French Empire is not far off.’ The Austrian Empire 
lost three million and a half of subjects; she had to reduce her army to 
150,000 and to pay a considerable war indemnity. Most of what is now 
Croatia, Dalmatia and Slovenia were ceded to Napoleon under the 
title of ‘the Illyrian Provinces.’ The King of Saxony received the Duchy 
of Warsaw (Peace of Schoenbrunn, October 10, 1807). Austria’s humi- 
liation was as deep as that of Prussia; her revenge and her triumph 
would come at the same time. 

Certain subordinate incidents illustrate the condition of Europe more 
clearly than the great battles. The Prussian Government would not 
move, but there were individual movements which showed how ready 
the country was for a war of liberation. Major Schill raised a regiment 
of hussars and, failing to win the support of the interior, threw himself 
into Stralsund, expecting help from' England which never came. There 
were other movements of the same kind in Germany, but the terror of 
the French arms and the Battle of Wagram repressed all. The Tyrolese 
war was a more serious affair. The Tyrol was a part of the dominions of 
Austria which had been ceded to Bavaria. >^en the war came the 
Tyrolese rose on behalf of their old Hapsburg rulers. It was the Spanish 
war in miniature. The peasants were inspired by a love of independence 
and by religious hatred of the French. Chief among their leaders was 
Andreas Hofer, an innkeeper of remarkable powers of body and mind. 
Within their mountain fastnesses the Tyrolese proved extremely diffi- 
cult to subdue, for it was a genuinely popular rising, and defeat in battle 
made little impression upon them. After Wagram, however, they were 
overwhelmed by numbers, and Andreas Hofer was captured and shot 
at Mantua. But the writing on the wall was beginning to be intelligiUe 
to many eyes in Europe. 


CHAPTER vm 

THE CATASTROPHE OF NAPOLEON 

The military inddents at which we are now to ^noe form one rtf' the 
most dramaric chapters in the military history of modem Biurope. We 
must go to the career of Alexander the Great or of Hannibal fm wars so 
full of personal, military, and national interest as ihose yffiich drar toe 
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fall and the overthrow of Napoleon. But in accordance with the general 
purposes of this book the story of the fighting wiU be very lightly passed 
over. Our chief effort will be to gain some idea of the forces which 
were making for the overthrow of the great conqueror. 

Napoleon did not deserve the title that was given to an early king of 
Fran«; he was not ‘well-served.’ True, he had great servants both for 
peace and war in the earlier part of his career, and he showed himself 
jealous of the reputations of some of them. But as his career advanced, 
and every victory only increased the number of bis enemies, many drew 
from his side and began to think of making terms with his opponents. 
We have already seen this in the careers of Talleyrand and Foucjb6, and 
the same tendency may be seen among his soldiers. One of the niost de- 
termined of his later enemies was Bemadotte. He had been a soldier 
of the Republic and had not welcomed the rise of Napoleon to subreme 
power in the coup d’etat of Brumaire; but he had accepted the new ruler 
of France and had served with distinction under him, and, thou^ his 
conduct of campaigns had sometimes been sharply criticised, he had 
won wealth, glory, and title. After the Battle of Austerlitz he had been 
raised to the rank of prince. His destiny seemed closely linked to that 
of the Emperor. 

A strange turn of fortune carried him to the throne of Sweden and 
made him the leader of the enemies of France. The Swedes had played 
a great part in the wars of Europe in the seventeenth and early eighteenth 
centuries. But they had overtaxed the resources of the nation, and the 
last quarter of a century had been full of domestic unrest. In 1789 there 
had been a sort of revolution which had reaffirmed the almost absolute 
authority of the Monarchy. But King Gustavus III was murdered in 
1792, and the reign of his son, Gustavus IV, saw nothing but failure 
at home and abroad. In 1809 came another revolution: the King was 
deposed. His uncle reigned in his place as Charles XIII; he had no 
children, and a successor was chosen in the royal house of Denmark. 

The condition of the country was wretched. It had been forced by 
Napoleon to take part in the ‘continental system’ and was thus deprived 
of much trade in the Baltic, which legitimately belonged to it, and in- 
curred at the same time the hostility of Great Britain. Finland had been 
handed over to Russia shortly after the Treaty of Tilsit. Norway was, 
as it had been for many generations, attached to the Crown of Denmark. 
When therefore the heir, so recently chosen, died in 1810, the Diet hoped 
to make a choice that should secure for them commercial and perhaps 
territorial advantages. If they chose one of Napoleon’s Marshals they 
hoped — in strange error— -that the Emperor mi gh t be induced to allow 
the relaxation of the ‘continental system’ in their interest. In any case, 
they looked forward to winning the favour of the one great military 
Power in Europe. So Bemadotte was approached and accepted the 
throne, and ultimately reigned as King Charles John, though we shall 
continue to call him Bemadotte. 
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Hie choice was a veritable ‘comedy of errors,’ The ‘continental 
system’ was the central point of the policy of Napoleon and would 
under no circumstances be voluntarily withdrawn. He was uncertain 
of the fidelity of Bernadotte and saw his elevation to a throne with 
jealousy. Sweden was brought by the election, not into friendship with 
France, but into bitter conUict. 

To return to France and Napoleon. There was little trace in him now 
of the former armed champion of the Revolution, of the old leader of 
the national armies of France against the ‘bloody standards of tyranny.’ 
His armies were cosmopolitan and all served of necessity. He ruled 
without more than the dim shadow of constitutional liberty at home. 
He paraded his friendship and admiration for the autocratic Czar. 
Further, after his last peace with Austria he had used his power to pro- 
cure for himself an Austrian wife in place of Josephine, whom he had 
recently divorced — not for personal but for political reasons, hoping 
in a new marriage to find an heir to the Empire and the support of 
Austria for his schemes. So the unfortunate Marie Louise came from 
Vienna to Paris, bore the Emperor a son, and soon saw the collapse 
of his fortunes. He became by this marriage the nephew of Marie 
Antoinette, the guillotined Queen of France. 

The situation in Europe changed, but never became more favourable 
to Napoleon’s hopes. The only chance of the permanence of Napoleon’s 
‘European settlement’ would have been the winning over of European 
opinion to the acceptance of a system that brought with it the triumph 
of the principles of the French Revolution. But there was no sign of that. 
Public opinion grew more and more hostile. National sentiment grew 
stronger. The economic hardships and the burden of conscription 
alienated even those who were best disposed. The Spanish war still 
dragged on, and before Napoleon could turn to it with all his forces 
and energy a much greater danger came in the east. 

The Russian alliance was the very foundation of his new policy and 
an integral part of his schemes against Great Britain; and now there 
came, instead of alliance with Russia, war. The relations of Napoleon 
and Alexander had never been really cordial — not even amidst the festi- 
vities of Erfurt. There was no principle of stability in the alliance, no 
common aim.^ At bottom Napoleon merely wanted to use the Czar for 
his own purposes and to strengthen his own position in Europe. The 
Czar, naturally, had different views, and there were soon many causes 
of friction. During the last Austrian war the Czar had given no real 
help, when perhaps, if he had liked, he might have prevented the war. 
The Czar, too, showed no inclination to accept and co-operate in the 
blockade of Great Britain. On the contrary, it was known that British 
commerce was secretly admitted, while a high tarifiT was openly placed 

* ‘At bottom the great question is— who shall have Constantinople?’ wrote 
Napoleon (May 31, 1808); and this was one of the reasons why he ana Alexander 
could not agree. 
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on French goods coming into Russia. Nor were the gricwtoces of the 
Czar against Napoleon fewer or smaller. His Austrian marriage seemed 
to show a tendency to look away from Russia to Austria for suj^rt. 
He had not considered the susceptibilities of Russia in more serious 
things. When, in 1810, he had annexed Holland and the north-west of 
Germany, in order to bar that entrance against En^sh commerce, the 
Duchy of Oldenburg was one of the places occupied by the French Em- 
peror. The heir to the duchy was the brother-in-law of the Czar, and 
the Czar was naturally offended. Nearer home there was a more serious 
question. Napoleon had formed most of the Polish territories ^hich he 
had taken from Prussia and from Austria into the ‘Duchy of Warsaw.’ 
The Russian Government was always i^uliarly sensitive to wlut hap- 
pened in Poland. She had many millions of Poles among hw own 
subjects, and the idea of independence might have an awkward erasct on 
their imaginations. Napoleon had promised that the name of Poland 
should not reappear on the map; but the Duchy of Warsaw was Poland 
under a thin veil. The Czar was profoundly discontented with Napo- 
leon’s Polish policy. Of all the causes of conflict between the two the 
Poli^ question was probably the most important. 

It was quite beyond the power of diplomacy or arbitration to prevent 
the collision. As irritation deepened into enmity both sides worked 
feverishly to find alliance and military support. Fear kept the centre of 
Europe in Napoleon’s train, but no one could be ignorant that Austria 
and Prussia would fall from him in the hour of defeat. Russia made 
offers to the Poles and hoped to win them from the side of France, but 
they were the only people who regarded the prospect of another French 
victory with enthusiasm; it would bring, they hoped, an independent 
Polish kingdom. Russia had better fortune with the northern Powers. 
Bemadotte, the new ruler of Sweden, was won over by the promise that 
he should be allowed to annex Norway. He coimted henceforth as the 
bitterest of Napoleon’s enemies, and brought to the Allies a valuable 
knowledge of the character and methods of the French army. Great 
Britain made a trea^ with Sweden and Russia, and as usual provided 
subsidies. The Czar had more valuable allies even than Sweden or 
Britain. TTie vast distances, the climate, the thin population, and the 
strong national feeling of Russia were enenues beyond the power of 
Napoleon to cope with. 

At the end of June 1812 the Grand Army passed over the Ntemen, in 
four main divisions, amounting in all to about 600,000 men, and the 
invasion of Russia began. It was a vast force, but not the laisest ever 
gathered under a sin^e command up to that time, and it has been im- 
mensely exceeded since then. The Russian commands, Barclay, had 
less than half the French force and he retreated before it., Napoleon 
marched as far as Vitebsk — about half of the 500 milga that s^jaiated 
the Niemen from Moscow — and had some thoughts of stt^jping there 
and trying to organise the vast district which had been a bs ndo ae d to 
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hiin. But there were dangers on all sides: he was lured on fay die hope 
of settling all difSculties by a great vict<»y and die surrender of the Czar. 
So he pushed on towards Moscow; disease, (fesertion, and the need of 
establishing garrisons in the country he passed through had already 
reduced his army dangerously. The Russians had now determined to 
fight. Kutusov had displaced Barclay. The Russian army stood at bay 
on the banks of the Borodino (September 1812). The murderous batUe 
that followed was a victory for Napoleon in that the Russian army re- 
treated and left the road to Moscow open to him; but his losses had 
amounted to 40,000, and the Russians had lost fewer. A little later he 
was at the gates of Moscow, expecting a formal surrender. None came, 
and he entered an empty and abandoned city. Napoleon took up his 
quarters in the Kremlin— the ancient palace of the cWs. It seemed the 
culmination of his career of triumph. 

Napoleon knew how unreal the triumph was. No message came from 
St. Petersburg. A great fire broke out in Moscow — not accidentally — 
and consumed valuable provisions for men and horses. It would perhaps 
have been possible to remain in Moscow for the winter and to return to 
Europe when the spring had brought food and warmth. But that was 
dangerous in any case, and what would happen in Europe while Napo- 
leon was away? It was clear that this was no war against armies and 
governments; it was the nation against which he had to fight. When the 
news came to Paris there was but one cry: *It is another Spanish war!’ 

The retreat began on October 19. Napoleon hoped to force his way 
farther south and return by a route that would afford him provisions; 
but Kutusov blocked his way at Jaroslavetz and held it against the 
French attacks. Napoleon was forced back on to the route he had 
already swept clear of provisions on his march to Moscow. This sealed 
the destruction of the army. The Russian winter came on November 5. 
Already many thousands of soldiers had been lost by cold or disease or 
desertion. But the worst was yet to come. The Nieman was reached on 
November 13. Napoleon’s losses are reckoned at 170,000 prisoners and 
170,000 dead. That is all we can say of a tragedy almost without 
parallel in history. 

Western Europe had listened with incredulous amazement to the 
news from Russia. But, as it became clear that Napoleon had suffered 
decisive defeat and crippling losses, there was a universal stirring which 
soon took the form of widespread resistance. The Russian armies, 
unifer the command of the Cm himself, entered Germany. He had 
with him Stein, the Prussian reformer, who had been driven from 
Prussia by orders of Napoleon and now preached the duty of 
rational resotance. Napoleon had by no meam given iq> ht^ cf lei- 
covering from fads Russian tffsaster. ife called on France for immense 
efforts in men and momy. There was by no means universal readiness 
to obey. There were stirrings of revolt in La Vendie and in some otiier 
parts oi the coimtry. There were many stories cff mol who broke om 
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their teeth or cut off their thumbs in order to avoid military service. 
But the great danger that threatened France, and the pride of the 
countiy in the military triumphs of Napoleon, worked wonders. In 
1813 he had again half a million of men under his command. They 
were young and unequal to the veterans of the Grand Army; but both 
Ney and his master were loud in their praise of the courage and en- 
durance of the young conscripts. Napoleon again dreamed of a peace 
enforced in Europe by complete victory. If he surrendered anything it 
would lead to the surrender of all. And victory would allow him to hold 
what he had and to regain what he had lost. He hoped by a, show of 
strength to keep Prussia on his side. He believed himself ^ecure of 
Austria through his marriage with Marie Louise and his undeittanding 
with Metternich, the crafty Chancellor who had ruled since IMO. He 
determined, therefore, to make no concessions — though large con- 
cessions might perhaps have kept Austria faithful to the French llliance 
— and to let the sword decide. He could not yet believe that the Word 
had broken in his hands. Yet he was himself not the old Napoleon: he 
had grown stout and was at times, and even at critical moments, over- 
come by fatigue. His power of will was as great as ever and his tactical 
and strategic skill is thought to have suffered no diminution. But he had 
lost much in elasticity of mind and had no longer his old quick sense 
of the realities of the situation. 

Frederick William, the King of Prussia, was not so ready to rise as 
his people. He had had bitter experience of the weight of Napoleon’s 
hand, and hesitated to challenge him again; but the country was full of 
enthusiasm. The League of Virtue (the Tugendbund) had won many 
adherents. The patriotic poems and songs of Arndt, Kbrner, and others 
did much to inflame the popular mind. There were, too, more serious 
forces in the background. The reforms of Stein had given new life to 
the body politic of Prussia and Scharnhorst’s reform of the army gave 
her a force of 150,000 men. 

The first movement in Prussia against the French came in spite of the 
King. Colonel Yorck was besieging the Russians in Riga as an ally of 
the French. When the news of the Russian catastrophe reached him, 
acting on his own responsibility, he refused to continue the siege against 
those whom he considered his allies, and made with them an agreement 
by which he declared his army to be neutral. Such neutrality did not 
really differ from hostility to the French. The King of Prussia was 
bound to repudiate his action, but he soon followed it. Eastern Prussia 
had risen spontaneously as the Russian troops advanced. The Pro- 
vincial Assembly of Eastern Prussia was summoned, and put all its 
forces at the disposal of the enemies of Napoleon. It was impossible 
for the King of Prussia to delay any longer. In January 1813 he signed 
with the Czar the Treaty of Kalisch. The two sovereigns undertook not 
to make any separate peace, and the Czar promised that Prussia should 
recover its ancient boundaries, and that Germany should be free. A 
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little later it was declared that if any princes or peoples in Germany did 
not join the Allies they should lose their independence when the settle- 
ment came, and that their territories should be at the disposal of the 
allies. Austria came in to the same side, but more slowly and with more 
duplicity. Metternich assured the French Ambassador that the alliance 
with his master corresponded to the permanent interests of the two 
countries. But all the time he was negotiating with Prussia, and ulti- 
mately joined the Convention of Breslau. Napoleon was driven back to 
the west of the Elbe; and Hamburg and Dresden, both situated on that 
river, were soon occupied by the army of liberation. Nor was it only 
his allies who were falling from Napoleon. His own Generals were, 
many of them, on the edge of desertion. Bernadotte commanded 
already in the ranks of the enemy. Murat and Jomini were soon to pass 
over to that side, and the Marshals who remained with him were often 
critical, negligent, and depressed. 

And yet Napoleon gained victories which would have been reckoned 
great if it were not for the disasters which so soon followed them. He 
defeated the allied Russians and Prussians, first at Ltitzen and then at 
Bautzen. They were unquestionable victories, and threw the enemy into 
great depression, but they were won at a terrible cost to the victors. The 
orders of Napoleon, moreover, were no longer carried out by his sub- 
ordinates with the old eager loyalty. There was little that resembled 
Austerlitz and Jena in these obstinate struggles. The defeated allies, 
moreover, retreated eastward and had soon re-formed their armies and 
were ready for a further struggle. 

It was at this juncture, moreover, that Austria threw in her lot openly 
with the Allies. Metternich played his cards with the most perfect skill 
and lack of scruple. He proposed to Napoleon an armistice which 
should last from June 4 to July 28, 1813; this period was to be used to 
prepare the ground for a general peace congress. Napoleon accepted 
the proposal and signed the armistice. 

Was peace possible? Were the two chief negotiators in earnest? With 
whom lies the responsibility for the failure? It is clear that the situation 
did not admit of a peaceful solution of the problems, and that neither 
party sincerely desired the cessation of the war. Metternich was aware 
of the growing enthusiasm of Germany and of the rapidly accumulating 
forces against Napoleon. Napoleon on his side still hoped for a settle- 
ment through victory, and knew that only victory could secure his 
power either in Europe or in France. He is reported to have said to 
Metternich: ‘Sovereigns who are born on the throne can be beaten 
twenty times and still go back to their capitals. But I can’t, because I 
am a parvenu.’ It is a sentence which reveals a permanent feature of 
Napoleon’s position, and explains much of his policy. In a conference 
with Napoleon which took place at Dresden, Metternich suggested the 
abandonment by France of nearly all her territories beyond the Rhine. 
The interview between the two men was a very stormy one, and 
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Napoleon talked at one time about going to Vienna again, at the head 
of his anny, to settle the dispute. He consented, however, to prolong 
the armistice and to attend a Peace Congress at Prague. The Con- 
giess was never really constituted. Austria despatched an ultimatum. 
Napoleon disdained to reply to it, and Austria issued a declaration of 
war. 

The Allies had nearly a million men under arms, and henceforth 
Napoleon was usually outnumbered. His enemies hoped to overwhelm 
him by a series of indecisive attacks and to defeat him in detail. Yet the 
campaign consisted of two great battles: one deserving to rank among 
his greatest victories; and the other his most serious, his one altogether 
irreparable defeat. \ 

At Dresden he anticipated the attack of his enemies and gained a 
complete victory. Earlier in his career he would have followed it up 
with furious energy, and would perhaps have made it decisive pf the 
campaign in Germany. But he seemed incapable of the continuous 
exertion which he had so often shown in his youth. His lieutenants, too, 
failed to support his plans. Five successive actions in which they were 
defeated almost neutralised the effects of the Battle of Dresden. Diplo- 
macy gained important advantages against him. Metternich insisted on 
negotiations with the princes of the Confederation of the Rhine. They 
were offered a continuation of their powers and titles after the peace if 
they would join the Allies now. Stein deplored the offer as involving 
the sacrifice of all hopes of building up a united Germany at the peace. 
The offer was accepted by most. Bavaria came over to join the Allies. 
Saxony almost alone remained faithful to Napoleon. 

Meanwhile Blticher and the Prussians had crossed the Elbe. Napo- 
leon’s position at Dresden was untenable. He fell back westward, and 
on October 16, 1813, began the Battle of Leipzig— ‘the battle of the 
Peoples,’ as it is called. There was fighting for three days, and it was not 
all favourable to the Allies. The losses amounted to some 130,000 men, 
and of these about 50,000 were French. The broken fragments of the 
French army escaped by the one route that was left open. With what 
troops he had left Napoleon made for the Rhine. An army of 50,000 
men, chiefly Bavarians, tried to stop him at Hanau, but was e^y 
brushed aside. The French army reached the Rhine at the beginning of 
December, and the ravages of ^sease were a^ost as fatal to it as the 
German sword had been. The garrisons that had been left behind in 
Germany— about 190,000 men—soon surrendered. East rf the Rhine 
Napoleon’s power had disappeared. The French armies had almost 
been withdrawn from Spain. Wellington entered Prance victoriously 
from the south. 

France had now to face the horrors of invasion, which ^ h ad in- 
flicted on so many lands but had not hmclf known siace 1791 She was 
weary of war. Her dreams of world victory were all disripated. She 
was exhausted in men; her commerce was destroyed, or hmguislting* 
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Hiere had been duriog the last ten yean singularly liitte jMlidnd in- 
terest in the cowtry. The movement of the armies had engrossed the 
attention of all men. But now, ndien the Emperor was coming back to 
Fraiue a beaten man, men’s minds recurred to dieir old idealk Some 
liberals dared to utter again the watchwords of the Revolution. The 
Royalists saw again a chance— after so many disappointments — of the 
rethm of the Bourbons. Louis XVIII, as all Royalists called the brotha 
of Louis XVI, ndio had fought against the Revolution as the Comte de 
Provence, issued a ^oclamation ur^g the French to regard the invad- 
ing allies as their fn«ids and promising a diminution of taxes, a regard 
for acquired property, peace and pardon. The old nobility showed no 
hesitation about returning to France in the ranks of the invaders. Ti» 
restoration of the Bourbons was openly advocated in France. Yet there 
was a good deal of enthusiasm still for the Emperor. He represented, 
at least to many, the cause of national defence. The Govemmmit was 
strong enough or popular enough to draw 350,000 soldiers from the 
country. Napoleon would not fall without a struggle. 

The military genius of Napoleon as strategist was never shown more 
clearly than in the war for the soil of France. The invaders were perhaps 
taking things too easily, and assumed too readily that no further resis- 
tance was probable. It is quite possible, too, that the wisest and most 
patriotic course for Napoleon to pursue woidd have been to recognise 
the inevitability of defeat, and to have spared to France the sufferings, 
ai^ to the Allies the exasperation, of a further campaign. But it is im- 
j^pable not to admire the steady nerve, and the stren^ of will, whidi 
at one time likdy to turn defeat into victory. Twice over he 
Seated Blticher with heavy loss. The whole Allied army seoned for a 
J^oe in real danger of destruction. They had lost confidence in the i»e- 
'■0ii$CiC of the French and their great commander. An army with twice 
the numbers of the French refused battle. It m%ht seem that the 
tiiumphs of Valmy were to be repeated on an immensely greater scale, 
and fbt Emperor was populu once more. The crueltms of the Prustian 
and Russian invadd:s made the task of defence all the more necessary in 
the ^ws of the peofde, and the invading Allies encountered a genuinely 
popular resistance. The peaswts in many districts, exaspera^ tte 
exaotktps and cruelties of the invacters, rose against tfaemih a way which 
lec^ied ^ Vendean war. The coalition seemed really in dango' 
dissototiQii. 

The diplomatist were active during these months as as the 
soldiers. It is, however, ve^ rare that a war in which tiie|ttSrioiis nk 
the combatants have been violmtly roused can be settled % aegcrtiatton 
before a military decision has been reached. On two oobasiong thm 
were negothitioiu with a view to a settlement. First, hfetterakh had 
interriewed a ie|HeBeat8tive of Napoleoa in Noverhbm 1S13. It wns 
suggested tihat France shoodd almadon all her conquests Bd^nm 
and vdiat lay vrithin the timits (ff the Rhine and the There m» 
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probably little sincerity on either side, and as we have seen the war went 
on. Next, when Napoleon had shown how dangerous he could still be, 
a congress was held at Chatillon. Now it was proposed that Belgium 
should be abandoned and what France had won under the Revolution 
in the east and south. She was to return to her pre-revolutionary 
boundaries, and some hope was held out that Great Britain would re- 
store some of the colonies which had been taken from her during the 
war. But all ended in smoke. The sword must decide. 

In the final campaign Napoleon showed daring and hope. He gained 
some wonderful successes, and he was at times marvellously supported 
by his soldiers. But his whole position was imdermined. His forces 
were exhausted, while the enemy could draw on an immense mservoir. 
His plans presupposed the resistance of Paris, and Paris was in no mood 
for resistance. When by a daring move Napoleon placed hi^elf in 
the rear of the Allies, tjftey determined at last that courage was safer 
than prudence and pushed on for Paris. The Emperor had fores^n the 
possibility of an attack on Paris, and he had sent orders for the Govern- 
ment to be moved to the Loire. But his orders in the hour of his weak- 
ness were no longer loyally obeyed. The Empress was sent away with 
the chUd, who, it was hoped, was to carry on the glories of the Empire, 
but Napoleon’s brother Joseph remained in the city. A battle was 
fought outside of Paris, stubbornly contested, and entailing great loss 
of life. Then the city capitulated. Napoleon had some thought cf con- 
tinuing the war outside of Paris, but he saw the impossibility of his plan. 
His Marshals were weary of fighting, and showed less readiness to obey 
than many of the common soldiers. At last, on April 6, he signed his 
abdication. ‘As the Allied Powers have declared that the Emperor 
Napoleon is the only obstacle to the re-establishment of peace in 
Europe the Emperor Napoleon, obedient to the oaths that he has swpm, 
declares that he renounces for himself and for his heirs the thrones 
France and Italy, because there is no personal sacrifice, even that of life 
itself, which he is not ready to make in the interests of France.’ He is 
thought to have attempted suicide. A fortnight later he bade a touching 
farewell to his Old Guard and retired to the island of Elba, where he 
was to be allowed to maintain the empty name and ceremony of 
Empire. 

The fall of Napoleon’s power settled some questions, but brought 
forward others that proved very difficult. Who was to rule in France, 
and by what right and in what manner? What was to be done with the 
vast European territories over which Napoleon had ruled or in which 
he had exercised a decisive influence? A^ the flood subsided many of 
the old landmarks reappeared, but some had been swept away for ever. 
There were many concunent forces deciding these issues; but th^ were 
two dominating personalities. Among the Allies there was no one to 
rival in influence Alexander of Russia, a strange and bafilhng character. 
He was the object of endless adulation from Frenchmen and foreigners. 
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and he ok^dlated between hamanhafiaa itEd reU^ous id^ds on the duie 
iwnd «id egoistic and Russian aims on the other. And on the Fren^ 
side tibeie was Talleyrand, who, after his strange career as Jacobin and 
imperialist, as trusted agent of Napoleon’s schemes and tiaitor iO 
Ni^kon even wMe he served him, was now the one man who seemed 
to exercise a prevailing influence with the hesitating politicians of France. 
For the moment CasUerea^, Wellington, and the English were of less 
account than these two men. « 

A regency on behalf of Napoleon’s infant son; the transference of the 
Crown to one of his Marshals — the^ schemes were suggested and con- 
sidered. But in the end the restoration of the Bourbon dynasty in the 
person of Louis XVm was decided on. It was a solution founded on a 
principle— the principle of legitimai^— and it won the assent of all the 
Allies. The Senate, the impotent body which was nearly all that re- 
mained of the Constitution of Brumaire, and contained some members 
who had voted for the execution of Louis XVI, under Talleyrand’s 
guidance declared that ‘the French people freely call to the throne 
Louis-Stanislas-Xavier de France, brother of the late king’; and th^ 
added to their invitation certain constitutional articles guaranteeing the 
principles of the Revolution. It was twenty-two years since the Bour- 
bons had disappeared from the soil of France, and the number of those 
who really cherished their memory was small. France as a whole had 
no hand in the matter. Paris accepted a decision which was really dic- 
tated by the armies of the Allies, and the affair was settled. Louis 
1>Cyin soon Fetum«l to Paris, and his awkward reserve, his assumption 
Divine Right, and his faint expressions of gratitude to those who had 
li^tdi^ him to the throne, espe(^y his coldness to the Czar, had a de- 
lining effect. It is said that at his formal entry into Paris there were 
. of the troops who insisted on crying ‘Vive TEmpereurl’ 

Louis XVm, then, would reign— though already some were asking 
for hw long— but by what ri^t and within what frontiers? The first 
mutation was settled when Louis XVni ‘grmited’ a charter regulating 
tie' nwthods of govemment-r.that is to say, he insisted on his ‘Divine 
Rig^t’ and gave to the people only such liberties as he thought iwell. 
The general setdeipent was ndjoumed to a congress which was to meet 
ai OBce at Vimma; but before t]» ^nipotmitiaries met &ere it was 
a^eed timt France should have the frontiers of 1792— the fironffers, 
that is, which she possessed before the revolutionary wars had begun—* 
with sonm small rectifications which were nearly all to her advantaged 
France whs to be represented at Vienna. The AUies couhl not refuse to 
treat on tmms of equality a lung whom they had themsdv^ established 
on the throne of France; but Ixffote the diplomatists met at Vienna th^ 
had procured from the Frettch King a definite prtmuse that he would 
accej^ all the decisioas of tiie Afiies. 

The aims and intngnes and dSipculties of the dqflomatists ^ Vienna 
will be treated in the next diapter. They w^ working tireir way 



<%mM gh passionate rivalries^ tfaatat one ttea tltreatraed war. to soma 
sort of solution when the news of Naj^olaon’s return to France fidl like 
a bombshell upon the Assembly and threw everything; into conAisioa. 
Napoleon had been encouraged to attmnpt his great adventure 1^ the 
rumours of the dissensions of the Powers over the Sax<m>Polish quea* 
tion. The news from France also made him think that his return would 
be welcome to many. Tbe Government of Louis XVIH had hardty 
begun to function, but its general character was if^tparent. It was asso* 
elated with the loss of the territories that Napoleon had conquered, 
and offended thus the pride of the French people. The nobles 
were returning, and they clamoured for the restoration of ^eir con- 
fiscated lands. The peasantry — always so important a force a|t the basis 
of the social fabric of France — ^believed themselves to be thrutened in 
their possessions. Napoleon’s soldiers too, whether still in the ranks of 
the army or dismissed from it, were bitterly discontented. Those who 
had been disbanded could in many cases find no employment. Dupont, 
whose surrender at Baylen had first shown that a Napoleonic army 
could be defeated, was made Minister of War, to the great irritation of 
the soldiers. There were thus mutterings of discontent, though there 
was nothing to indicate the miraculous success which awaited Napoleon 
on his arrival in France. 

His banishment to Elba with an important title and a toy Cpurt was 
an absurdity. It was impossible to keep him under supervision,' and yet 
his position was one from which he inevitably wanted to escape. The 
income that had been promised to him was not paid, and its non*p(^, 
ment gave him the^retext that he needed. He ^pped away from IPh 
fmd landed near Antibes on the south coast df France. He iw w 
support of importance except his name and 4x1 pimnories of 
years; but that -proved more than suffic^nt Tim neW'@o|emmeatlH!^ 
Sttwk no roots, and the Powers of Euscg)e, ffba fiadd^lmted NapoltittCi, 
nqlthought It necessary toFr^nde for the support eff the restored 
monai^y. The anny deserted Louis xym alr&>siip|gnaue; the great 
- majority>of the peop]e’'we](;;mBe(rN9pol^h,’ Ney, vmo had bceti 9mt 
out-to r^isthim and ha^ preonisedto btinghim ba<^ to Paris ‘iaiicage,’ 
eaxw back as his suppdSrter ind geBe]:d.;;^e'IG]^ jipd bis Ixroriinr and 
t the' emigrant nobili^ had once more to 'go oaUiair travd%* 

■ «, The iron dice of fell, aJ we know, fahilfy fm Nap<rieoitt«.|^ it 
#<o^d be rasfatoass^ndflrom theevqU ritat he bi^ no dniieeof 
Hu had a large and.edthuuastic sttmi|^h|^tMBd by the riPum of 
. lar^numbets of pnk>nq;s fix>m Russia. It been ckarily shown at 
TheTkmgiess of Vienna How strong were the'antai^misiBs tb«t underlay 
. therofficial harmony of the Allies. If Napoteemh^wonagnsatvic^ 
' he ^ould probably faaye ofkxtd terms of stud^ modefktkm, nnd it is 
not 'imposriblethaFidwy would have been acc^)ted, ButIbMibWmoixt' 

map^t fet^urm in the Iffe of Euno^ ndtich m»de die rebcok fif tbs days 

Jqf Marengo and ^istedit^and Jim uotbhtknfato. ^ 
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Eoro^ weie awake. The Oov«MuiM»hi were fMfwbete the tme lifelen 
. machmes that they had been bdfbre the Ftendi Revolution. They had 
a large enthusiastic popular support. Europe was fighting France 
her own weapons. And, further, tiie support that Napoleon recdved 
in France was by no means untroubled by hesitations and suspidons. 
As soon as the first moment of delirium was past there were few indeed 
who were willing to support the idea of Napoleon rei^ng lu he had 
reigned in 1805, He was sensitive to the condition of public opinion. 
He issued a decree instituting two Chambers for le^kation, one of 
which was to be popularly elected; the press was to be free; Ministers 
were to be responsible to the Chambers. Then, thou^ the organisation 
of the military force was occupying all his attention, he submitted this 
new Constitution to a plebiscite. Only a million and a half of voters 
went to the poll, but the support of a large majority gave him tba 
appearance of a constitution^ position. Had he returned victoriously 
from Belgium the Constitution could hardly have lived unchanged. All 
turned on the decision of battle. 

Napoleon was without an ally in Europe. Murat, King of Naples, 
had indeed raised an army and appealed for the support of Italian senti- 
ment, knowing that he would be expelled from the throne of Naples by 
the Congress of Vienna. But Napoleon believed that Murat’s action 
was prejudicial to his own chances, and the Italian jnovpment wsss soon 
suppressed. Napoleon started for the front on June 12. He aimed ai 
, ptiii^g against the British and the Prussian armies before they cojEd 
'(&ketA a concentration of their forces. He gained a considerable though 
success tip against Prussians at 14gny. BMcher, the Prussian 
promised Wellington that he would join him'at Mont SL 
and it wf^M'ttdiapce on this promise that Wellington accepted 
S^Sattle of Wtmttloo on Jtine48. Atthe end of the day Napoleon dfas 
'^Wten beyond ^ssil^ty'wQf recovery. Paris capitylatied on 
b^apotoon surrendoM^ lufy ^ ^ was senf tolSt. mlena. ^ ' * 

The draiiiiilig(i||li)w vi tm Hiuidred flays' 'Campai^ Ifiid altered 
Ik) otdlook in jBtiropei upd^Bkedi^ worse, m 1814,*fhe alhee 

had been willing to'niuuntain'the'view' ‘^t^ey htfd ‘6een ^ti% 
i^Bkd,Happlemri^ agunstFiiaon, and weatrpnphied 

Qn%,no>a|i^kk«ty kd 
m RO miitaiy odcapaden df her^tenitiM^ >tjftieidbngraas^ 
Vieik^k^tiie skil^ rndht^^ent had htjgjMh 

to assmne the tffie of an equsMmnng ther^u^t'l^owers tii Eur^ 
Thme were many who would have liked to mmish bar moieseve^y 
but on the whole the absatoe of bittemCw was lematkhSe.. 
Waticioo, tkattkde erf* the Powers waadifkeat ’Hm wedtMtlie Ybat. 
the ooiudty had ^venjto Ni^polsoB seemed to. fl^*that k 
itedlf whh lutn* Branee had pay an indekthy ol^ 
fjtaaei nnd *» rndnak to d tnikty hoo^tion hy WMiia 

^ irf WttftojgtCk HwWk hkunttes wk* kd 
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to Paris from aU parts of ©«ope by Njfbleon wre, (juite justfy, 
nstorod. 

It was not certain at first that Louis XVIII would be restored. Tha 
regency for Napoleon’s baby son, or a prince of the House of Orleans, 
were sug^ted as alternatives. But Louis was decided on in the end. 
The past utterances of the Allies and the difficulties that would be 
caused by any other settlement made him inevitable, tbe question of 
the frontiers of France was hotly disputed. M Germany would have 
liked to annex something on the eastern frontier of France.' was 

the spokesman of the nation in demanding the cession to Gamany of 
Alsace and Lorraine. But both Russia and Great Britain opTOsed the 
mutilation of France. The Czar Alexander was the supreme mgure in 
Europe for a time. He was moved to defend France by the sennment of 
generosity which was powerful and genuine with him, and alsb by the 
feeling that a strong France was essential to Russia in the j^litical 
combinations of Europe. Political and diplomatic considerations also 
moved Castlereagh and the British Government, though they, too, were 
by no means insensible to the appeal of justice. So, with small excep- 
tions, the territory of France remained what it was before the Revolu- 
tion tegan. The Germans were especially fierce against France and their 
demands were resisted with difficulty, but they were resisted. Alsace 
and Lorraine were not surrendered. The Pont de J^na was not blqfwn up. 
Their plundering of the provinces which they occupied was checked. 

The declared intention of those who fought against France had betm 
to resist the Revolution and its principles and to restore the old Oldef 
which had been destroyed by Napoleon. It was assumed that the 
which had raged in Europe for jearly a quarter of a century wouHlow 
pass off and the Continent would reassume its dd life, aims, 'l|d 
methods. The diplomatists of 1814 and 1815 were in no mood to pofit 
by the great opportunity afforded for social and political experiment 
and reconstruction. Liberty, equality, fraternity, democrat^, ^i^ess, 
humanity, were words of dangerous associations. 'fpit was soon seen 
that the forces identified with the French Revolufi^ were not to be 
so easily controlled. The enthusiasms which they represented would, it 
was hoped, be suppressed and the Balance of Powes restored, but do* 
spite the efforts of the statesmen of 1815 to restore dm Old Europe, 
ffistoiy dates the rise of a new Europe from these events.. 
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PART II 


FROM. INTERNATIONAL GOVERNMENT TO 
REVOLUTION, 1814-48 

CHAPTER K 

THB FAILURE OF INTERNATIONAL GOVERNMENT 

(1814-25) 

The defeat of Napoleon was followed by a long period of peace among 
the Great Powers— a peace moreover that was only in part one of ex- 
haustion. It opened with the attempt of the Great Powers of Europe to 
make a constructive agreement for peace, the greatest attempt ever 
made in the history of Europe to this date, an attempt of such impor- 
tance that it may properly be regarded as be^ning a new era of Euro- 
pean relationships. The breakdown of this international experiment 
must not blind us to the magnitude of its results. There was no great 
war in Europe for a century and no major war until 1853; the territorial 
setdeinent remained the political basis of Europe for thirty years; the 
system of government by Congress, destroyed before the end of the 
,,J|M4ecade, lefttifi a tradition tiphind it the practi(% ctf international 
' coaHences, inherit^ by* the twefltieth^ntury fi^‘ the nineteenth. . 

The explanation of the breakdown is to be Ibunil in a combinatiOif 
of factors. A policy of reaction was pursued in varying forms by most 
of the governments in Europe; in Austria under Metternich, in I^sia, 
saved from the worst excesses by the results of her earlier reforms, and 
in Russia, most conspicuously after Nicholas I succeeded Alexander in 
1825. In comparison with these governments the Tory administration 
in England seemed dangerously liberal, and the breach which developed 
between Britain and her three idlies in the time of Canning was no mere 
matter of diplonuuy, beneath the divergencies of policy at the Com 
fermme taNes lay a fundamental difference of outlook. Britain as the 
exponent of constitutional monarchy had adherents in France, in tl|fc 
Netherlands, in Greece, Portugal and Spain, uid contesting parties 
in all these countries provided oj^rtunities for diplomatic rivalry. 
Deep^ stih in the body politic of Europe were the gpeht forces of 
nationalism and revolutioEary discontent, brmktng out £rom time to 
time to the smlace. In Italy and Spain, in Greece, Poland and Bdj^um, 
revolution was amive, althm^tmly in Greece and Bdigipa wu it 
succes^ul In dmmany and it was latrot, in 

inddents tmd agitation mdiet |lads in open war, mitil nC 



liii ■ TREATY OF CHAV1#0«^ 

{Levoludoa gave a new turn to Buropean devtdopnKnt. Tiie niais 
reqmnsibility for the failure of the atten^t to bring a lasting peace 1^ 
a combination of the Great Powers must be attribute first to those vtdbo 
acted as the High Priests of reaction, and in the second place to those 
who were led by their national and Uberal fervours to seek redim 
violence. Some responsibility must be given, too, to the successive 
statesmen of Britain who followed a polity which made impossible the 
maintenance of the unity of the Alliance. 

The Four Great Powers, Austria, England, Prussia and Russia, had 
finally been brought into a great alliance by the Treaty of Chaumont 
(March 9, 1814).^ By this agreement the Signatory Powers imdertook 
to unite in an alliance for twenty years. They proposed firsfl to over* 
throw Napoleon, next to prevent Wm or his dynasty from returning to 
France, lastly to guarantee the territorial settlement to be made by a 
concerted alliance for twenty years. Austria (Mettemich) ana Russia 
(Alexander) had quarrelled so much that they found agreement diffi* 
cult, and it was due to Casdereagh’s influence that this union and agree* 
ment were brought about. Its efiects were immediate. By the end of 
March the Allies had decided to restore the Bourbons to France and 
had occupied Paris. Napoleon abdicated for himself and his family in 
the first days of April, and the Allies sat down to mould the map of 
Europe anew, according to their hearts’ desire. i 

Their task was not an easy one. The Bourbons had returned to 
France ‘in the baggage of the Allies.’ A cartoon represented Louis 
XVni mounted on a horse beside a Cossack, and trampling on the 
of a dead Frenchman. Louis XVIII was not popular, for he seemtuf to 
be degrading the glory which France had won un^r Napoleoa^ by 
shaking hands with the XUies. His acts were not prudent. He pro* 
claimed indeed a constitution, but he asserted, to some extent, the old 
theory of Divine Right, which Frenchmen had learnt to despise. His 
followers inaugurated a Svhite terror’ against the supporters of Napo- 
leon, whom they plundered or murdered. The army, the pride of France, 
was greatly reduced, many of its great leaders and more of its flnc 
soldiers were dismissed. Ibe Church, which so many Frenchnwtt had 
assailed, was re-established in something like its old mgotty and power. 
Worse tl^n all this, Louis XVUI was asked by the Allies to to 

a reduction of the boundaries of France. The ideal of tha 
afld Napoleon was that France should realise the age*lot^ of 
French diplomacy, that she should, extend to her nattK^dtoitodaries, 
and includa Belgium and the left bank of the Rhine in her tanitory. 
That ideal had been achieved and Frdboe had hdd tbato taxhnries for 
over twenty years. ShewasnowtobecaOediipontosntiHBdnrfihmrt 
The Allies lost no time in enforcing theselSifictoWiFSiica. By 

May 30 the First Treaty Paris was dipied, Fraimwastfaathdvdlhas 

niKh conrideratkm as was possible uamer die ^ *** 

not a oonsideiation which oonWaMitisfy pattiot^ 

‘ Ito date given on ttodcemiasitfiM^ 
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not ^nnod, aor ams ilo caQed opm to ^ « arar Indeami^, nor to 
restore the mureriMeces of art which die ha4 fonoved from Italy or 
Qenaaay. Her boundaries in Europe wore not to be those of 1789 but 
of 17%!, and she even received certain ncteasions beyond this line. 
Malta, ahich Napoleon had conquered, but ahich England had taken 
from hhn, remained British. Outside Europe her treatment was less 
generous. She retained all her trading stations and commercial privi- 
leges in India, but was compelled to dismantle all fortresses. She ceded 
to England Mauritius, a naval station on the way to India. But the 
Powers rdurned to her the rich island of Guadeloupe and most of her 
other possessions in the West Indies. Tobago and St. Lucia (which had 
great strategic importance) were ceded to England, and part of San 
Domingo to Spain. France retained her Fi^ny Rights in the St. 
Lawrence and off Newfoundland. Her military advantages in her 
colonies were, therefore, lessened, but her commercial wealth remained 
practically unimpaired. Yet the AUire could have deprived her of every 
colony she possessed. 

In the published articles of the First Treaty of Paris, the Powers 
announced that they intended to restore Holland with increased terri- 
tory; to form an independent German Federation; to recognise the inde- 
pendence of Switzerland; and to form a new Italy, compost of sovereign 
states, *beyond the limits of those countries which are to revert to 
Austria.* This first sketch of the territorial arrangements of Vioma was 
definoi in more detail in secret articles to the Treaty, which need not 
detain us here. 

t|b Allies agreed to meet at a Congress at Vienna in the autumn 
to softie the rest of Europe (outside France'} on an agreed baris. But 
th^ had reckoned without France. Redeemed, restored, forgiven, a 
monarchy again and akin to the old type of European states, France 
claimed a share in the discussions of '\nenna. She was there to play for 
her own hand and to make mischief, and Talleyrand, her reprerentative, 
was able greatly to trouble the waters. Russia and Prussia, on the one 
hand, quarrelled fieredy with Austria and England, on the other. 
Ibhcnnrand held the bailee and used it to the advant^ of Ftanoe. 
Fittauj^ at the beginning of 1815, the diffisrenoes at Vienna became so 
sedous, that France, Austria and En^and formed a defbisive dlianoe 
Id resist dui chums of Riffiria and Prusria.* This extreme step produced 

' Thh eaUssmlhiaiyalKanre was signed wJaiHiaiy 3, 1815. IMmkatly h WM 
secret and mu lawwnrittow Car Aknndw cum the Killed' I*nniia. Butlu 
suhMam WM oetiiMy loMiw m mmuit dw tiiw and arei^^ 
iBsaielh^ w thshM Tapwt, cnwUiAttoRiisiedYui^ 
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good results: Alexander gave way on some points, Prussia followed suit 
All matters were really adjusted when the world was suddenly startled 
by the news that Napoleon had broken loose flrom Elba,,^t Louis 
XVm was in flight, and that France had once again wdcomed the 
Emperor, whose downfall the rest of Europe had decreed. 

The return from Elba and the campaign of Waterloo have been well 
described as ‘the most wonderful adventure in history.’ It reads like a 
romance. Napoleon landed with a small force, bared his breast to 
Royalist soldiers who refused to fire on him, traversed half France with- 
out difficulty or bloodshed, and finally, late at night on March 20, was 
borne up the stairs of the Tuileries by a crowd frantic with enthmiasm. 
The greatest of living soldiers had achieved a bloodless conquest, and 
he now declared his intention of being a constitutional ruler atjhome, 
and of maintaining pacific relations with every Power abroad. Yet in a 
hundred days it was all over. Napoleon was only forty-six and He had 
still six years to live. But on the evening of June 18 he rode awayysoth 
from Waterloo and from history. ' 

Even had Napoleon won at Waterloo, he would probably have been 
crushed a little later by the Austro-Russian armies advancing from the 
east. And his defeat ended the matter. The French people showed no 
desire to cling to him after his disaster, and submitted once more to the 
return and the rule of the gouty and uninspiring Bourbon. Napoleon’s 
adventure has only importance in that it brought further misfortunes on 
France. The terms imposed on France by Europe were sterner. She 
was now compelled to pay a war indemnity, to restore the works of art, 
to submit to being garrisoned by an Allied army until 1818. .Her 
boundaries in Europe were further reduced from the line of 1792 td that 
of 1790, and certain places of strategic importance on the frontier were 
now taken from her.^ Indeed, had it not been for the moderating 
counsels of Castlereagh and Wellington, she might have been compelled 
to cede Alsace and Lorraine. 

Setting aside the more drastic terms imposed upon France, the 
Vienna settlement was not materially altered by the return from Elba. 
The Treaty of Vienna was actually signed on June 9, before the decisive 
day of Waterloo. Its provisions fell into several great groups. The first 
of these may be best indicated by describing it as the settlement of the 
Balance of Power. Tbe principle was that each Great Power was to 
obtain the territory or its equivalent that it had held in 1805. Except 
in the case of Russia, this was fairly carried out. Russia negotiated with 

Saxoqy. Tidkyiand’s part in the matter has been somewhat exaggerated. He did 
not create the fliflfeim» between the AlMes, which were flindaiwewtat, bat he jaflaated 
and exploited those difficulties to the advantage of France. Mudi, howevw, of what 
Veg^VmtoFtaasewsAttaxQwnaNrayVqHapcAeon'atiaenealtoa v.C.K.W^)iter. 
The Congress Vienna, 1814-lS, pp. \06 sea. (Bcfl, 1934). 

^ These stiffened terras were embodied fat the Second Treaty of Pads, dgned 
November 36,1815. As will be seen below, the general settkaieat of Europe, made 
fay the Treaty of Vknoa, allied June 9, 1815, remained mbafarariaBy uoamfed, 
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the eword in her hand and obtained more than the other Allies liked. 
She got a large part of Poland, including Warsaw the capital, which she 
recovered from Prussia, and promised to form a national kingdom of 
Poland and to endow hw with a constitution. In the o{rinion of Imth 
Castteieagb and Mettemich this accession of power and population was 
too great, and upset the Balance of Power. Alarm was increased by the 
fact that Atexander maintained an army of nearly a million men, which 
was about twice the number that good judges thought necessary. 

As regards Germany, the balancing of power was fairly carried out. 
Prussia complained that she got less than the 1805 standard, and this 
was true. But she had had a great deal of Polish territory in 1805, and 
she exchanged this for half of Saxony and for the Rhine Province, 
German in blood and speech. It is singular that Prussia at the time 
showed no special desire for this last acquisition, which made her 
ultimately the national champion of Germany against France. 

Austria adjusted the balance against Prussia in Germany by prevent- 
ing her from annexing all Saxony as she bad desired. Further, Metter- 
nich erected Bavaria once more into a powerful state, on whose co- 
operation Austria could depend. Hanover, from its British connection, 
obtained a good accession of territory. The other smaller states of 
Germany were cut up and carved out to suit Austrian or Prussian con- 
venience. Their own interests were hardly considered, but a good deal of 
common sense was shown in rounding off territories and in settling old- 
time differences, and the total number of German states included in the 
new Federation was reduced to thirty-nine. Austria retained, in effect, the 
headship of Germany, though Prussia was not far behind her in authority. 

Ihe fact h Austria did not aim at gains in Germany, but in Italy. She 
acquired Venetia and recovered Lombardy. All the other states in Italy 
were really satellites in her train. Piedmont acquired Genoa, and was 
helped by this acquisition to defend the North against France. The 
Papal States were restored, and Naples was again set up as a kingdom 
under a Bourbon. By a secret treaty, made (with Castlereagh’s approval) 
between Mettemich and the King of Naples, the latter promised not to 
grant a constitution without Austria’s consent. Mettemicb’s avowed 
object was to break up and dismember Italy, and he regarded a con- 
stitution as likely to lead to an agitation against his views. Hence his 
action. The Congress of Vienna endorsed and underlined Mettenuch’s 
contention that Italy was ‘a geographimJ expression.’ 

The next important phase of the setUement concerned Holland and 
Belgium. These were united into one kingdom, again wUh the idea 
of strdugthening the resisting power of small states ug/akat Fnme. 
Castfereagh Anther restored to the United Kingdom of the Netherbads 
the enormously rich Dutch colony of Java, and lent her two miUlon 
pounds to foiriSy her ftonriec agunst Prance. TVua policy has hcen 
described i» hiHse but nnsucoessFuL* It certidnly wa 9 
Asr the Belgians hated thd Dutdh lutd separated £rom thWi in half a 

5 * 
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ButCastkm|hdoabtlmtito«ght<lMll^9tec»o^ 
fpic eonoessions would reconcile the two peoples. 

Switzerland was recognised as independent and was guata^iiMtt iff |i 
the Powers. Spain and Portugal recovered their old boosMba i| 
Europe. Denmark was deprived of Norway, whidi was lhund||)||H 
Sweden. This settlement caused heartbomlngs, as Castlmai^ haC'le 
threaten Norway with a blockade before she gave way. But, I^Ougfa 
this incident was an unpleasant one, it was not one for whidt jnrectieal 
diplomats will blame Castlereagfa. At a critical moment, SwednMltsed 
to join the coalition against Napoleon unless Norway was promhttd K) 
her, and Castlereagh was compelled to pay the price.* 

Certain other settlements were made by, or in consequent pf, the 
Treaty of Vienna. The property claims of individuals who had suflfered 
by the war were fairly met. The vexatious disputes as to 
etiquette and precedence were finally settled. A doctrhie as tolintema' 
tional rivers was laid down, which was important for the fUUi^ Th< 
slave trade was declared inhuman and it was abolished by France 
Spain, Holland, and Sweden, and promised to be abolished by Portugal 
This great concession to humane ideas was almost solely due to Castle 
reagh, and to the British popular ablation behind him. 

It has been customary to denounce the peacemakers of Vienna ai 
reactionary and illiberal in the extreme. It is indeed true that they re 
presented the old rdgime and were, to a large extent, imtouched by th< 
new ideas. But they represented the best and not the worst of ihe ol< 
regime, and their settlement averted any major war in Europe for forQ 
years. According to their lights the settlement was a fam one. Fmao 
was treated with leniency, and the adjustments of the BalaS^of l^ fa 
and territory were carried out with the scrupulous nicety of a giddtt 
weighing out his jprares, or of a banker balandng his accounts. Riusil 
aldne gained more than her faif share, and this was because she had ai 
undue proportion of armed force. The settlement disn^ardnl nationa 
dalms, forced 'unnatural unions’ on Norway and Sweden, on Bdgiun 
and Holland. But in each case the ally and the stronger partne 
(Sweden and Holland) demanded it, and the AUies did^not see th^ wa; 
to resist the demand. A more serious criticism was tire disrespect ptidi 
to the views of smaUer Powers. Though the settlmnent was suf^^oaad P 
be in favour of the old order and existing rights, the unaller ahaten wee 
ruthlessly sacrificed for the ben^t of the Wg6t. For diis ride rif tb 
activities of the peacemak e rs thme is little cscuse, and it il the graves 
criticism of their actions. 

treatire, signed at Itois onl^ovembm 1815, tb 

Second Treaty of ftuis, bound France to cany oat the dm 


191 ^ in whKh lujy obtained grem conceMiom henn Ptaaoe. 
retheprieeofeote^diewar. Casdriesi^’S treaty was, ririnsrifll 

OmSBOM before NoiwayWreobawri. 



castlerbaoh's declaration op policy I4I 

This extravagant extension of the obligations of Vienna obliged 
Castlereagh to declare himself. On May 5, 1820, he issued a lengthy 
Stote paper, which was the foundation of British foreign polity in the 
nineteenth century.^ He said that England was committed only to pre- 
the return of Napoleon or his dynasty to France, and to main- 
■''tmning the territorial arrangements of Vienna ly armed force for 
twenty years. He regarded the Spanish revolution as an internal affair 
not dimgerous to other countries, and he did not thinlr England would 
be.justified in sanctioning any attempt to suppress it by force. England, 
he explained to the diplomats of the Continent, owed her present 
dynasty and constitution to an internal revolution. She could not, 
therefore, deny to other countries the same right of changing their form 
of government. Moreover, the English Government could not act 
without the support of its Parliament and people. Neither had been 
informed that any obligations, other than those he had explained, had 
been contracted at Vienna. England would fulfil those obligations, but 
no others. 

J 

^ Full text is, for the first time, printed in Camhndgi History of British Foreign 
Poiicy^ vol. II. pp. 623-633. Cp. also H. Temperley and L. Penson: Foundations 
of British Foreign Policy^ pp. 48-63 (C. U. P. 1938). A few extracts are given here. 
*li [the Alliance of the Great Powers] was an Union for the re-conquest and liberation 
of a great proportion of the Continent of Europe from the muitaiy dominion of 
France; and having subdued the Conqueror, it took the State of Possession, as esta- 
blished by the Peace, under the protection of the Alliance.— It never was, however, 
intended as an Union for the Government of the World, or for the Superintendraoe 
of the Internal Affairs of other States. 

*lt provided s^ifically against an infraction on the part of France of the state of 
possession then created: It provided against the Return of the Usurper [Napoleon] or 
an)^ of his Family to the throne: It further designated the Revolutionary Power 
which had convulsed France and desolated Europe, as an object of it*s constant solici- 
tude, but it was the Revolutionary power more particularly in its Military Character 
actual and existent within Fiance against which it intended to take Precautions, 
rather than against the Democratic Principles, then as now, but too generally spread 
throughout Europe. . . . 

* . . . Nothing could be more injurious to the Continental Powers than to have 
their affairs made matter of daily Discussion in our Parliament, which neverthe- 
less must be the consequence of Their precipitately mixing themselves in the affairs 
of other States, if We should consent to proceed pari passu with them in such inter- 
ferences. . . . 

* . . . The fact is that we do not, and cannot feel alike upon all subjects. Our 
Position, our Institutions, the Habits of thinking, and the prejudice of our People, 
render us essentially different. . . . 

*. . . No Countiy having a Representative System ofGov[ernmen]t could act upon 
it [the principle of one State interfering by force in the internal affairs of another], 
—and the sooner such a Doctrine shall be distinctly abj ured as forming in any Degiee 
the Basis of our Alliance, the better. . . . 

\ , We [En^nd] shall be found in our Place when actual danger menaces 
the [territorial] System of Europe; but this Country cannot, and will not, act 
upon abstract and speculative Principles of Precaution. . . •* In one wor^ as 
Csstlcreagh writes, keep the Alliance *within its commonsense limits.* (His own 
italics.] 



Ml THB LAST COMOJtBSSBS 

At first the Continental diplomats thought that En^bmd vm not in 
earnest. Moreover, further democratic revolutions broke out in Naple^ 
Piedmont and Portugal. The ‘Constitution of 1812’ was demand^ in 
each case. Metternich was affected by the first two, and now a!ece|^|n|> 
the idea of a Congress. Castlereagh was still reluctant to attend 
and so sent only subordinate officials to represent England. 

The Congress met towards the end of 1820 at Troppau. Alexander 
drove furiously and induced Metternich and Prussia to concur in a 
circular, which asserted that the Three Powers would never 'recognise 
the right of a people to circumscribe the power of their kings, llie three 
monarchs of ^tem Europe threatened, in fact, to make war on revolu* 
tion, in the interests of kings, wherever it raised its head. Caifleteagh, 
as soon as these sentiments became known, published a despatch 
(January 1821), in which he repeated the sentiments of May p, 1820. 
In Parliament he declared that the Troppau Circular was ‘destitute of 
common sense.’ 

The breach between the Allies was now widening. But Alexander 
went on. He issued further circulars full of ‘high-flying sentiments.’ 
He commissioned Metternich, as the instrument of the Alliance, to 
suppress revolution and constitutions in Naples and Piedmont. The 
Austrian armies moved into Italy in March 1821, destroyed the consti- 
tutions of Piedmont and Naples, and set up the Kings once more upon 
their old thrones. Castlereagh openly decUned to have anything to do 
with such proceedings. t 

Most people would now have said that the period of international 
government was at an end; but this was not yet the case. In March 
1821 a revolt broke out in Greece against the Turks. It was not really 
a democratic revolt or a demand for a constitution at all; it was a 
national revolt, a movement of Greek Christians to overthrow an 
abominable alien tyrant. Metternich, however, recognised no difference 
between Sultan Mahmud of Turkey and King Ferdinand of Naples or 
of Spain. The cause of monarchy was, he thought, equally endangere(i, 
the support of the moral union equally necessary; and this view might 
be us^ to counter the possibility that Alexander would declare war 
against the Turk at once in the interests of his co-religionists in Greece. 
To avert this peril was an evident necessity. Metternich and Castle- 
rea^ met one another at Hanover towards the end of 1821, patched 
over their difficulties and agreed to summon one more Congress, where 
they hoped to prevent Alexander from taking any active measures 
against Turkey. 

The Congress was summoned for the autumn of 1822, but, before 
it met, two events happened. The disturbances in Spain became so 
serious in July that France began to talk of interference there; and, on 
Aug^t 3, Castlereagh, whose mind had given way, took his own lifis. 
In his later years Castlereagh had shown some olnections to ffie Con* 
gress System; he was succeeded by Canning who destroyed it. 
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^tW extiavagant exteasiotf ^ tlia (^gatioas of Vienna obOged 
fSastim^gb to dedare himself. On KCay S«.182IX be issued a length; 
Stalopt^, which was the foundation of British foreign policy in the 
l^ilM^enth century.^ He flQd that England was committed only to pre* 
kpp^blglhe return of Napoleon or his dynas^ to France, and to main- 
Imning the territorial arrangements of Vienna by armed force for 
twenty years. He regarded the Spanish revolution as an internal afEsir 
not dangerous to other countries, and he did not think England would 
be sanctioning any attempt to suppress it by force. England, 

he explained to 4te diplomats of the Continent, owed her present 
dynasty and constitution to an internal revolution. She could not, 
therefore, deny to other countries the same right of changing their form 
of government. Moreover, the English Government could not act 
without the support of its Parliament and people. Neither had been 
informed that any obligations, other than those he had explained, had 
been contracted at Vienna. England would fulfil those obligations, but 
no others. 

* Full text is, for the first time, printed in Cambrk^e History of British Fore^n 
Policy, vol. IL pp. 623-633. Cp. H. Teraperley and L. Penson: Foundations 
of British Forei^ Policy, pp. 4i-63 (C. U. P. 1938). A few extracts are given here. 
'It [the Alliance of the Great Powers] was an Union for the re-conquest and liberatimi 
of a great proportion of the Continent of Europe from the miiitaiy dominion of 
France; and having subdued the Conqueror, it took the State of Possession, as esta- 
blished by the Peiu», under the protection of the Alliance. — It never was, however, 
intmded as an Union for the Govenunent of the World, or for the Superintendoice 
of the Internal AlMrs of other States. 

*It provided ^xsdficalty against an infraction on the part of France of the state of 
possession then created; It provided against the Return of the Usurper [Napoleon] or 
any of his Family to the throne: It further designated the Revolutionaiy Power 
which had convulsed France and desolated Europe, as an object of it’s constant solici- 
tude, tmt it was the Revolutionaiy power more particularly in its Miiitaiy Character 
actual and existent within France against which it intended to take Precautions, 
rather than against the Donooratic Principles, thm as now, but too generally spread 
throu^ont Europe. . . . 

* . . . Nothing ^nild be more injurious to the Continental Powers than to have 
th^ affairs made matter of daily Discussion in our Parliament, which nevwthe- ' 
less must be the consequence of Their precipitately mixing themselves in the affaita 
of othw States, if We shmiidccmsent to proceed pui passu vrithtbem in sudi inter- 
foences. ... 

* . . . The fact is that we do not, and cannot fed alike iqron an suli^ectSi Otnr 
Pbsition, our Institutions, die Habits of thinking, and the pr^udice trf'our Peofrib^ 
tender us essentMy different. ... 

*. . . No Coimtiy having a RqnesentativeSystnn of Oov]iemmeo]t could act upon 
it, [the ^incipie of one State interfering by force in the internal aflfeirs of anadxte], 
-^-And the sooim 811 ^ a Doctrine be oidiactly abjmed as finn^g in ar^ Degteb 

the Basis of our AJlfeince, die bettor. ... • 

*. . . We CBt^and] dnS be found in our nace whm aettud danger ineBaceti . 
the [teiiitoii^ Sjvtem td' Bun^ but fids Country camiot. and vdO t»iL 4et . 

abetfaa um^^wculative rtinq^des of Precautkm. . . In. one word, as 
Gtedetea^ writes,. kem dw AlKaaoe ^vddite its oommonsaae linfits.* [Hisown 
iialiqs.1 
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At fim the Continental diplomats thdt#t Om lEo^aad w»« wrt k 
earnest. Moreover, krtherdmioontic revolutions knhe ok khla{dec, 
Piedmont and Portugal. The ‘Constitkion k 1812* was demaaded k 
each case. Metternicb affected 1^ ke fitet two, aik QOW aooepted 
the idea of a Congress. Castlereagh was still telukwit to attend 4m, 
and so sent only subordinate oiBdals to reprerent Ikt^and. 

The Congress met towards the end of 1820 at Troppau. Alexander 
drove furiously and mduced Mettemich and Prussia to ocmodr k a 
circular, which asserted that the Three Powers would never reoogttise 
the right of a people to circumscribe the power of their kkgs. The kree 
monarchs of ^tem Europe threatened, in fact, to make war on revku* 
tion, m ke interests of kings, wherever it rused its head. Castlereagh, 
as soon as these sentiments became known, published a\ despatch 
(Jammry 1821), in which he repeated ke sentiments of May 5, 1820. 
In Parliament he declared that ke Troppau Circular was *detftitute of 
ccmimon sense.’ 

The breach between ke Allies was now widening. But Afisxander 
went on. He issued furker circulars full of ‘high-flying sentiments.’ 
He commissioned Metteraich, as ke instrument of the Alliance, to 
suppress revolution and constitutions in Naples and Piedmont. The 
Austrian armies moved into Italy in March 1821, destroyed the consti- 
tutions of Piedmont and Naples, and set up the lUngs once more upon 
their old thrones. Castlereagh openly decUned to have anythkg to do 
yiik such proceedings. T 

Most people would now have said that ke period of international 
government was at an end; but kis was not yet the case. In Mark 
1821 a revolt broke out in Greece agamst ke Turks. It was not really 
a democratic revolt or a demand for a constitution at aO; it was a 
national revolt, a movement of Greek Christians to overkrow an 
abominable alien tyrant. Mettemich, however, recognised no difirereoce 
betwren Sultan Mahmud of Turkey and King Ferdinand of Naples gr 
of Spain. The cause of monarchy was, he thought, equally endangered, 
the support of ke moral union equally necessary; and this view mi^t 
be used to counter the possibility kat Almander would dedare war 
against ke Turk at once in the kterests of his co-reli^onists in Greece. 
To avert kis peril was an evident necessity. Mettemich and Castk- 
reagh met one anok^ at Hanover towards tim ei^ of 1821, patched 
over keir difficulties and agreed to summon one toots Congress, where 
key hoped to prevent Alexander from taking ai^ active nreasnies 
against Turk^, 

The Congress was sunmmned for .the autumn of 1822, but, before 
it met, two events happened. The disturbanore in Spafo became so 
sreious in July kat France began to ta&of kterfotMKwkwre: and, on 
August 3, Castlerea^ whose mind had given way, took txm Hfo 
In his later years Castlreeagh had shown some oftiecknw to the Con* 
gross System; he was succeeded by Canning, who dcetrc^ it. 
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The Congress Verona 'tt4s sooa'o0Q(4ils4 whh 8{nia mtber than 
with Greece, for at the hepiiihig oi the meethig France asked the 
AUhuxce if it would lupfiort her in the iamtoa of Spain. Canning, 
who regarihd Congress with auspidcm, sent the instnicaion that, if 
diere was a determiiwd project to inteifete hy force or by menao^ tto, 
cowte what Engjand would not be a fnrty, This instruction was 
conuttimicated by Wdlington to the Congress on October 30, 1822. It 
was a bombshell and {uovented the Alliance as a whole from acting by 
armed foioe in Spain, though Prance took separate action.^ 

Canning’s attitude in 1822 had damaged the ‘moral solidarity’ o( 
Europe, and injured the Congress System. But the system was not yet 
extinguished. In December 1823 the King of Spain, now restored to his 
throne, summoned the Allies to a Congress on Spanish America. To 
the astonishment of Europe, Canning flatly declin^ to send an English 
representative (January 30, 1824). The result was that the attempted 
Congress was a failare. Later, in 1824, Alexander attempted to call a 
Congress over the question of Turkey and Greece. Canning finally re- 
fused to attend this, on behalf of England, in November 1824. The 
other Four Great Powers, however, met at St. Petersburg in January 
1825, although they broke up in May on very bad terms and without 
having deddi^ anything. To all intents and purposes this was the end 
of the Congress System. 

Canning’s objections to this project of international government may 
be stated as follows. Congresses, he said, were all very well to settkMa 
Trea^. But a of ‘periodic reunions’ of Powers was highly danger- 

ous. In the first place, the people of England did not like their delegate, 
who rcpnsented a parliamentary state, to commune in seciet with 
deq>otic powers. England, too, was liable to be outvoted. In the second 
{dace, tite Congrms System tended to establish the system of general 
intervention by force in the internal afiEsirs of different countries, a 
IQrstem which England, by the very nature of its government, was bound 
to oi^pose. In the third {dace, small powers were not represented and 
, their rights were apt to be disregarded or overridden. Canning would 
httve had no ob,^on to a Congress, limited to a {Kdicy of hnotqj, j 
solidurity,’ consulting the wishes ^ small Powem, and disrdaiming tiie ^ 
userffforoe. But the Congress System, as it had devd<:^>ed by 182S» did 
none of these tbin^ and Cannmg tisougbt it better to op|^ it «lte- 
gethco'. And in this op{>oution he was entirdy snooessfhL From 182$ 
onwards tiwOsBfTcnsSystmn was discredited; aed the poficyfnr 
was d^ned Iw Qsaaing as ‘Every nation for itsdf, and God for <ts w* 
ll It is not wr. however, to dismiss titis first sotious experiment in im 
tematimud g^vermnent sriihom jointing out some of its tae^ The 
idka {tersmuloonfenmce and mutum confldenoe between rulers was 
endeUeot Oudlereagh was tincere in prommiitg the rawMm>i» and so . 

* Fraaae ewmtwlhr bvaded Sfade ob her own leaOBsihiiity in 4^ t8XL 
KCMieHnwl IQwi fwdfeHMd, wad ibci^M tin OontilmUon. 
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FAILURE OF THE CONGRESS SYSTEM 


was Metternich, up to a point. But Alexander went too far and too fast 
for both. After 1820 the Congress System became in effect a trade- 
union of Kings for suppressing the liberties of peoples. To the con- 
tinuance of that system, parliamentary England could not consent and 
parliamentary France only shared in it with reluctance. The smaller 
Powers, who did not share in it at all, were naturally opposed to it. In 
the thirties there were European Congresses again which did much good. 
But, though the Great Powers still took the lead, there was no collective 
attempt to revive the doctrines of absolutism, to condemn revolution as 
such, or to proclaim a general policy of intervention by force. Parlia- 
mentary England and parliamentary France were, thereforeJ able to 
enter freely into conference with the three despotic monarchies of East 
Europe. The Congress which settled the independence of Belaum is a 
good example of how Great Powers can meet without embarrassment 
and effect lasting good, because each respected the institutions and 
difficulties of the other. ^ 

It is worth while comparing the period of Congressional Govern- 
ment with the second great attempt to create an international organisa- 
tion, that which gave birth to the League of Nations in 1919. The Holy 
Alliance Declaration had really nothing to do with the Treaty of 
Vienna, while the Covenant of the League was a vital part, indeed 
obviously the most vital part, of the Treaty of Versailles. Congressional 
Government failed because it attempted first to promote, and then to 
enforce, the monarchical principle upon the different states of Europe. 
In the League there were monarchies, despotic and constitutional, and 
republics, and semi-sovereign communities. Members were not, as in 
the Holy Alliance, ‘members of one and the same Christian nation’; they 
were members of a League of Nations, Buddhist, Mussulman and 
Christian. Congressional Government was attacked by Canning be- 
cause it infringed the rights of small states; on the Council of the League 
of Nations small states could outvote the Great Powers, while any small 
Power could express its views in the Assembly. The Congress system 
died because despotism was not reconcilable with the opposed system 
of parliamentary freedom; the League of Nations survived until it was 
destroyed in a world at war. Both were dangerously weakened by the 
fact that they were never universal; in neither case did the Powers learn 
the secret of reconciling national interests with the common good. It is 
too soon yet to judge whether the secret has been found by the makers 
of the third great experiment in international organisation. 
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CHAPTER X 

AUTOCRACY, CONSTITUTIONALISM AND REVOLUTION 

(1815-48) 

The Germanic Federation, established by the Powers in 1815, was 
intended to hand over Germany to the management of Austria 
and Prussia. Metternich quickly assumed the lead. His aims, though 
concealed with much art beneath a cloud of pompous phrases, were 
simply and brutally realistic. He believed that the one necessity was to 
crush Liberalism, Constitutionalism and Parliamentarism in Germany. 
Prussia was militaristic at any rate (Canning called her ‘a downright 
grenadier, with no politics but the drumhead and cat-o’-nine-tails’). So 
long, therefore, as Austria pursued this reactionary policy, Prussia 
would be obliged to follow in her wake. Metternich trusted to win her 
gratitude and support by discouraging the feeble constitutional experi- 
ments made by the rulers of Bavaria, Wiirtemberg, Saxe- Weimar, etc. 
He was to prove completely successful. 

The Congress of German Powers, which met at Carlsbad in 1819, 
endorsed the decrees of Metternich. Regulations for controlling the 
press, for intimidating the universities and for curbing the full expres- 
sion of opinion throughout Germany, were adopted with unanimity. 
Metternich thus became possessed of a powerful police instrument, 
which he used without mercy. For a time he was quite successful. 
During 1820-21 the revolutions in other parts of Europe did not affect 
Germany, where Metternich’s iron rod kept Liberals in awe. The 
revolutionary wave of 1830 caused some slight disturbances in German 
states; it would have caused more but for Metternich. But, from that 
time forward, his power declined. He had nothing to offer young Ger- 
many but repression, intimidation, and a police regime. His rule was 
barren and sterile and unimaginative. It was impossible for the rising 
tide in Germany to be bound within this narrow dyke. Hence, in 1848 
the wave, which for a moment overthrew all old institutions in Germany, 
had gathered force from the repression itself. Apres moi le ddluge was 
repeated when Metternich and Old Austria vanished together in 1848. 
As a negative force Metternich’s system in Germany had been ad- 
mirable, but no such system could endure for ever. A repressive rule, 
which is neither intelligent nor efficient, might have been imposed for an 
indefinite time on Russia. It was Metternich’s fate to discover that it 
could not be imposed upon ‘solitary, deep-thinking Germany.’ With 
him the whole worm-eaten mouldy structure collapsed, and the new 
structure which was later to be built by Bismarck was wholly different 
in character. 

Old Austria really did vanish in 1848, because it was feudal, archaic, 
despotic and despised. Old Prussia did not vanish then because, in fact. 
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it was not Old Prussia but a new one born in the bitterness and humilia- 
tion of Napoleon’s colossal triumph at Jena. The reform of the Prussian 
State between 1806 and 1848 witnessed a transformation of a mediaeval 
state into a modern one remarkable for efficiency and intelligence. The 
disaster to Prussia was so great that even Conservatives recognised that 
reform was necessary; the national humiliation was so complete that 
every class was ready to make sacrifices for the sake of improvement. 
Under Frederick the Great, Prussia was a state with a feudal class of 
nobles acting as bureaucrats or officers, a smallish class of burghers who 
created wealth, and a mass of serfs who acted as food for powder or for 
labour. In 1848 Prussia had only free citizens, better educatejd, better 
disciplined, more enterprising and efficient than any in GermMy. 

The first necessity after Jena was the reform of the army. This was 
placed in the hands of Schamhorst.^ He instituted conscription and 
the short-service system and trained a large force equal in braVery, in 
ability, and in moral to any in Europe. The sword which he hadYorged 
was wielded by Blucher with effect in the campaigns of 1813, 1814, and 
1815. After that, cool judges could have seen that the Prussian army 
was restored to more than its old state of efficiency. And in Prussia 
then, as always, the army was the most important factor in state- 
development. Bismarck used to explain his successes by saying that, 
after all, he had always the army. And, but for Jena and Schamhorst, 
the machine could not have been perfected for the use of Moltke by 
the hand of Roon. 

For a time the great Stein was in charge of the internal reforms. He 
started by abolishing serfdom and by promoting education. He thereby 
made room for the development of the modern man. Experience has 
shown that serfs are of little more economic or political or even military 
use in a modem state than negro slaves. To free a man and to educate 
him is to make him more profitable to the State, and it by no means 
follows that these processes lead to revolution or to disorganisation. 
Much depends on the previous history and the previous habit of mind 
of the people in question. The Pmssians had lived obediently under 
Frederick and under his feeble successors, unaware of their present degra- 
dation and future calamities. Before they had time to recover from the 
latter, a revolution was initiated by the King. It was followed in seven 
years by brilliant military successes and fresh acquisitions of territory. 
The people of Prussia settled down contentedly again. A revolution 
such as this must be a good thing, especially as it was made by the King. 
Until 1914 revolutions in Prussia ‘were always made by the ^ngs.’ 

Thus, though there was a very great change in the State in eveiy 
direction, there was no change in the organ which had always ruled and 
made changes. The King indeed had not made them, he had allowed 
his ministers to do so, but the mass of Prussians did not understand 
that. The bureaucracy, at once efficient and pure, reformed the finances, 
’ These changes are treated in more detail in Qupter VII. 
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organised the municipalities, governed the State, with increasing skiQ. 
Finally, it set in motion an agency which was to influence all Germany 
in the end, by subtly interweaving itself with every activity of com- 
mercial enterprise. 

In 1818 Prussia began to work for the Zollverein or Customs Union. ^ 
She began in a small way by negotiating customs agreements with a 
few states. She pursued her advantage cautiously, cleverly, relentlessly. 
She manipulated her tarififs so that she benefited states within the 
Zollverein and injured those without. Her methods were those of the 
manager of a trust, squeezing out smaller competitors by every means 
fair and foul, and by the use of superior capital and brains. When he 
has done this he is ready to meet and crush his big rivals. It marks the 
supineness of Austria that Mettemich was irritating the smaller states 
by organising police raids and intimidating their editors and professors, 
while the Prussians were bargaining with their business men. Metter- 
nich, who was indeed no economist, awoke to the situation too late. 
In 1834 he sought to organise resistance to the Zollverein. But the time 
had gone by for resistance. Bavaria and Saxony joined the Union in 
this year, and practically all Germany was in it by 1844, except Austria, 
Hanover, Oldenburg, Mecklenburg, and the three Hansa towns. The 
members were fettered and attached to Prussia by the silken meshes of 
an economic net, which had enveloped them before they were aware of 
it. The net only grew stronger and the ties only became closer, as the 
years went on. With every state added it became more and more diffi- 
cult for old states to retire, or independent states to resist. In 1848 
Prussia had already economic supremacy in Germany, and this was the 
forerunner, and in part the cause, of her future military and political 
supremacy. 

That there were some defects in Prussian policy before 1848 is evident, 
for otherwise she would not have found disaster and undergone 
humiliation at that time. The fact is that her ideas, though in the main 
clear, were not always consistently pursued. Frederick William III (died 
1840) was a weak man, but had wisely left everything to his advisers. 
Frederick William IV (1840-61) was a brilliant artistic romanticist; his 
mind eventually failed, but, before that event occurred, his restless 
meddling had greatly injured the unity and direction of Prussian policy. 
The treatment of the Poles in Prussia was not handled with ability. 
Sometimes they were cajoled, sometimes they were awed. And though 
the Poles might have been conciliated by the one process or intimidated 
by the other, they were too intelligent a people not to despise and to 
counterwork a Government which could not make up its mind to be 
either benevolent or harsh. 

‘ Of course, a Customs Union was a paramount necessity for Prussia. Austria's 
territory was relatively ranote and self-contained. Prussia’s territory corresponded 
to no true economic unity and touched the borders ofadozen states. Henoeauniform 
German tariff was enormously to Prussia’s advantage. 
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An even more serious question was the attitude towards Parliament 
and a constitution,^ Hardenberg, one of the great reformers after Jena, 
and long the head of the Prussian Ministry, was in favour of both, as 
well as of a reasonable liberty of opinion and of speech. But his own 
infirmities, and opposition from other bureaucrats, hindered the realisa,- 
tion of the design. The strongest current in the bureaucracy was in 
favour of intelligent absolutism, governing through experts, with no 
regard to representative government or to assemblies or to the press. 
But this view Frederick William IV would not accept. 

Frederick William FV believed not in modern Parliaments but in a 
system of mediaeval estates, in little provincial diets, or else in assem- 
blies of different classes, burghers, nobles, etc. He made all sorts of 
experiments in these directions. He summoned one form of estate after 
another, and addressed them with fiery eloquence. But he soon became 
indignant when they showed any desire to assert their independence, 
or to approximate to the powers of a modern legislature. The whole 
policy was anomalous and bewildering. The King did just enough to 
awaken parliamentary ideas among his subjects, and yet not enough to 
give them any satisfaction. He admitted that something was necessary, 
or that something should be created, but he created nothing that was 
coherent or intelligible. This attitude was just the one to arouse dis- 
content and to encourage aspiration. His sentimental appeals to the 
loyalty of the people, and his strange inability to realise their desires, 
account for much of the confusion and turbulence in Prussia during 
1848-49. The policy of the bureaucracy, that of a single-minded, efficient 
civil service, doing everything for, and nothing by, the people, sup- 
ported by an army that was blindly obedient, was at least consistent. 
Had that been the attitude of Frederick William in 1848, there might 
have been bloodshed; there would not have been confusion or disil- 
lusionment. As it turned out, the monarchy incurred the blame for all 
three. But it was the bureaucracy and the army which enabled the King 
to outride the storm. 


In 1815 France began the experiment of a Constitutional Monarchy. 
Alexander had insisted that the Bourbons should not return till a charter 
was granted and the constitutional experiment tried. Louis XVIII con- 
sented to the change but tried to retain as much power as he could. He 
was wiser than his Ministers, but incurably indolent. Hence the policy 
of his Clerical and Absolutist Ministers (usually called the Ultras) tended 
to prevail. They showed unwisdom in all directions. They cut down 
the army, they gagged or bribed or intimidated the press, they made all 

‘ Parliament and a constitution were not quite the same thing in Germany. Thus 
Frederidc William IV’s expoiments with his estates might be termed parhamoitary, 
but they were not constitutional. 
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sorts of mistakes in detail. They abolished the tricolour. After Napo- 
leon’s defeat at Waterloo they shot Marshal Ney. Frenchmen were 
indignant that a man who was an heroic soldier but no politician should 
have been condemned by dubious methods and shot under circum- 
stances of peculiar atrocity. It was openly said (and with some truth) 
that he was executed at the dictation of the Allies. Some have said that 
the Bourbons owed their fall to the execution of ‘the bravest of the 
brave.’ 

Their domestic measures were singularly unfortunate. The restora- 
tion of property to 4migris, the endowment of the Church property, 
suggest^ to the common man that the Bourbons meant ti take from 
the peasant his land and upset the Revolution. Despite evew effort the 
opposition in Parliament increased. In 1823 the Govemnant took a 
bold plunge and went to war with Spain, which had forced a Bourbon 
king to accept a democratic constitution. The enterprise was prilliantly 
successful, the king was freed and the constitution abolished. \The Due 
d’Angoulfime, who had commanded the forces, returned to Paris with 
applause; but every one knew that he was without experience and that 
the Marshal of Napoleon, who had accompanied him, had won the 
laurels which he wore. These tinsel glories only awakened the anger or 
contempt of the veterans of Napoleon. 

, Louis XVIII died in 1824, and the last restraint of wisdom was re- 
moved. Charles X began well by announcing his attachment! to par- 
liamentary institutions and by appealing to the French love of cere- 
monial. But he soon became unpopular. He was ultra-reactionary and 
clerical to the core. France became bored, and the boredom of the 
people is dangerous to the rulers of France. In 1827 the opposition in 
Parliament got worse; the National Guard could not be trusted, and 
had to be disbanded; finally Vifiele, who had been Premier since 1822, 
was dismissed. He was succeeded as Prime Minister by Polignac, an 
intriguing diplomat wholly unfitted for the post. He was Chauvinist, 
which was bad; ultra-clerical, which was worse; and an enemy of Parlia- 
ment, which was fatal. He seems to have believed that a ‘spirited foreign 
policy’ would reconcile France to the loss of such liberties as she pos- 
sessed. He planned an invasion of Belgium (which would certainly have 
meant war with England), and at the same time he plotted to over- 
throw the Parliament and Constitution of France. Public opinion was 
thoroughly aroused and hostile. Finally, this gingerbread conspirator 
induced the King to issue decrees suppressing the Parliament, and 
gB(g|^ the press. 

The best that can be said for Polignac is that he was wholly ignorant 
of the forces of public opinion in France. The revolution which occurred 
was due largely to Lafayette and to Talleyrand, two men who were not 
oftSh found in agreement, and their agreement on this occasion is 
suggestive. Their plan was a Constitutional Monarchy of the English 
type, with Louis Philippe (the Orleanist Bourbon) as a good solid 
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bourgeois and constitutional king. With comparatively little difficulty 
the public was persuaded to try the experiment, and to accept Louis 
Philippe as their ruler. The choice was not a bad one, and the event 
impressed Europe a good deal. A revolution in France had been blood> 
less, and it had set up a solid constitutional monarchy. It seemed to 
hail the approach of the millennium, when all nations would be en- 
dowed with parliaments and carry Magna Carta written on their hearts. 

It was really thought that democracy had been tamed. 

Louis Philippe had many qualifications for his task. He was shrewd 
though not scrupulous, and fully conscious that he must never forget 
his rdle of constitutional king. He was tolerant in religious matters, 
whereas his predecessors had been bigoted. He took pains to divest 
himself of any character of Divine Right. He sent his sons to the 
ordinary schools, he walked about the streets with an umbrella under 
his arm, he lived in the Tuileries and appeared readily to bow from the 
balcony when there was any applause in the streets. He was anxious to 
represent himself as the heir of all the historic tendencies of France. As 
a Bourbon he claimed to embody the historic past, as the son of Egalit^ 
and the soldier of Jemmappes he claimed to have shared in the glories of 
the Revolution. He restored the tricolour and the National Guard. He 
did not even refuse to recognise Napoleon. During his reign, the body 
of the great Conqueror was brought from St. Helena by a son of the 
royal house and laid in the most magnificent of resting places at the ‘ 
Invalides. He filled the Palace of Versailles with pictures of all the 
battles of French history and solemnly dedicated it ‘to all the glories of 
France.’ 

At first sight it is difficult to see how any ruler could have done more 
to conciliate his subjects. He did much, but he did not do enough. It 
may be that the Revolution or Napoleon had drawn too deep a trench 
between Bourbonist France and the France which succeeded it. Now 
there were no Declarations of Liberty and Equality, no colossal vic- 
tories over kings, no dazzling or splendid personalities. At any rate 
the Bourbons had been hopelessly discredited, and Louis Philippe could 
not deny that he was a Bourbon. His aim was peace and commerce, 
and these had no brilliance, none of that 4clat so dear to French minds. 
Perhaps the Revolution of 1848 would not have been caused by the 
ennui of France, though Lamartine has written that it was. There was 
something deeper than the resentment of Paris at the tedium of his rule. 
Parliament was an assembly of business men and bourgeois, it was 
manipulated by bribery and by tricks, and in this manipulatio^^^||mis 
Philippe bad a full share. A king who excelled in shufiiing the'jSJIia- 
mentary cards, and was suspect^ of marking them, could not be the 
ideal of France. 

Louis Philippe’s reign was unfortunate in result and in France, b!ft it 
was not without benefits in Europe. At the very outset he lent great aid 
to the cause of constitutionalism and to peace. Neither was wholly to 
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his own advantage. Polignac had actually planned to seize part of 
Belgium by force; Louis Philippe would certainly have liked to establish 
his younger son on the Belgian throne, and, thereby, to promote French 
influence and control in a neighbouring land. But it was very awkward 
for a professed constitutional king and an avowed lover of peace to 
engage in war. 

As a direct result of the July Revolution in France, the long-rumbling 
revolution in Belgium broke out in August. The Dutch were hated by 
the Belgians and the movement was essentially one for national inde- 
pendence. A Belgian Deputation laid their grievances before the Dutch 
King at the Hague. At first they demanded only an administrative 
separation from Holland, and were ready to accept the Prince of 
Orange as a Viceroy. The King insisted, before complyingVith these 
demands, that Dutch troops should occupy Brussels, and meir entry 
into the Belgian capital produced three days of street fighting (end of 
September 1830). At the end of that time they were expelled. All 
Belgium now rose, and the Dutch troops were confined within the walls 
of Antwerp and Maestricht. A provisional Government was appointed, 
a National Convention summoned, and it was proclaimed that ‘the 
Belgian Provinces, detached by force from Holland, shall form an 
independent State.’ 

The Dutch King now took the judicious step of appealing to the Five 
Great Powers to intervene, on the ground that the territorial settlement 
of Vienna was threatened. He was right. The Quadruple Alliance had 
guaranteed to maintain by force the territorial limits imposed at Vienna 
for twenty years. France had agreed to these limits, and, if Louis 
Philippe broke this agreement, the four other Great Powers had the 
right to make war upon him. Louis Philippe’s position was, therefore, 
peculiarly delicate. Many Frenchmen wanted to annex Belgium or part 
of it, and he was still insecure on the throne. If he surrendered to the 
patriots of France, he risked war with Europe; if he surrendered to 
Europe, he risked dethronement in France. 

The position for the four Allies was difficult too. The first breach was 
thus threatened in the fabric of Vienna. Were they to permit it or not? 
Fortunately the three great despotic monarchies of the East were not 
prepared to act at once in the matter. It was England that was most 
concerned, and in November 1830, before negotiations had got very far, 
the agitations in England over the Great Reform Bill produced a change 
of government, and Palmerston came into the Foreign Office. His 
arrival was providential, since he was the right man for the situation. 
He was quite resolved not to let France gain any influence over Belgium, 
but he was not equally resolved to maintain the settlements of Vienna. 
After all, treaties had to come to an end sometime, and he did not think 
highly of this particular arrangement at Vienna. Being a disciple of 
Canning, he sympathised with nationality and, provided Belgium could 
be formed into a nation, he thought that she could be turned into a 
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good bulwark against France. He had the sense to see that a reluctant 
Belgium, attached to Holland, would invite French attacks, while a free 
Belgium would be more likely to repel them. He was, moreover, not 
unwilling to consider the posssibility of a self-governing Belgium under 
a separate Dutch ruler. 

The Belgian National Congress met at Brussels on November 10, 

1 830. Feeling was in favour of France, and, but for the fear of England, 
a French prince would probably have been proposed for the throne. As 
it was, the Congress declared the House of Orange deposed, the throne 
vacant, and the future form of government a limited and hereditary 
monarchy. The Five Powers now intimated to the Belgian Congress 
that they should maintain the House of Orange, and that, if they did 
not. Allied armies might occupy the country. The Belgian Congress 
haughtily refused to yield. Most fortunately for them a revolution broke 
out in Poland at the end of November. This attracted the direct atten- 
tion of the Czar, and indirectly concerned both Austria and Prussia, 
whose Polish subjects were in sympathy with the rising. Hence the 
attention of the three Eastern Powers was drawn elsewhere, and 
Palmerston was left to face Louis Philippe. 

Talleyrand was sent by Louis Philippe to England to see if he could 
not secure advantages from Palmerston. The veteran diplomat, how- 
ever, found his match. He had the worst cards, and Palmerston was not 
afraid of playing his trumps. Talleyrand first demanded Luxemburg, 
and next Philippeville and Marienburg for France. Palmerston showed 
no sign of yielding, so that Talleyrand was compelled to collapse. The 
solution, which saved the face of France, was to announce the perpetual 
neutrality of Belgium and to guarantee it by the word of the Five Powers. 
This decision was announced in January 1831. The French Govern- 
ment blustered and talked of disavowing Talleyrand, but eventually 
accepted the terms, as did the King of Holland. The Belgian Congress 
refused to do so, and the proposal for a French prince remained a pos- 
sibility. On February 3 they chose the second son of Louis Philippe, 
the Due de Nemours, as their king. The Five Powers now sent Belgium 
an ultimatum, embodying their demand for neutrality and thus exclud- 
ing the Due de Nemours. This expired on June 1 . On June 4 the Con- 
gress gave way, revoked its previous decision and elected Leopold as 
their Idng. 

Leopold of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha had been the husband of Princess 
Charlotte, and after her death he had continued to reside in England. 
He was a liberal in principle, and a most able, prudent, and sagacious 
man. By infinite tact and patience Leopold succeeded in working out 
a settlement, known as the Eighteen Articles, which he persuaded the 
Five Great Powers to accept. After much trouble the Belgian Congress 
also accepted them, but the King of Holland refused to do so. He 
sent his troops again into Belgium in August, and Louis Philippe 
promptly replied by marching in French troops who occupied Brussels. 
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Hie settlement seemed as far olf, and the French danger as great, as 
ever. 

Palmerston, however, now again took a strong line. The Polish re- 
volution was over, and the Czar and the King of Prussia both offered 
to send troops to expel the French. Palmerston bluntly told France that 
she must evacuate Belgium ‘in a few days,’ and in September France 
consented to do so. The settlement was really arrived at in the Five- 
Power Treaty with Belgium of November 15, 1831. But infinite dilR- 
culties and delays appeared. The three Great Eastern Powers were 
unwilling to ratify the treaty, and the Dutch King refused to accept it or 
evacuate Antwerp. Eventually, a French army and Ofii'riinco-British 
fleet operated against him and expelled the Dutch finally frim Belgium 
(1832-3). It took six years more before a definitive treaty smisfying all 
parties was signed by the Five Great Powers (April 19, 1839). This 
treaty, which finally established the independence of Belgi^, is the 
famous ‘scrap of paper’ tom up by Germany when she invaded Belgium 
in 1914. 

It has been right to dwell at some length on this Belgian incident for 
two reasons. It illustrates the difiiculties of Louis Philippe, anxious for 
peace yet afraid of his Chauvinists, and compelled to shuffle and balance 
between Europe and France. More important than all this, it exhibits 
a breach made in the Treaty of Vienna in the name of national indepen- 
dence. It marks the triumph of parliamentarism and constitutionalism, 
alike in France, Belgium, and England. For Belgium the results were 
entirely good. She obtained an ideal constitutional king and was able 
to draw up a constitution remarkable for its liberality and breadth. 
Behind the guarantee she built up her national life and characteristics, 
her art, her literature, her patriotism, hef individuality. It is doubtful 
whether Belgium was a nation in 1830; it is certain that she was eighty 
years later. And she owed her life to Palmerston and her marvellous 
development to her sagacious ruler. 

In the matter of Belgium, Palmerston achieved decisive success in 
promulgating the cause of limited and constitutional monarchy 
throughout Europe. That was because the Belgians were fitted by 
nature to be free and orderly, ready to obey the law and to enjoy the 
gift of liberty. For a precisely opposite reason he was to fail in bringing 
the lessons of liberty to Portugal and to Spain. And, in the result, 
he was involved in disagreeable controversiy with Louis Philippe, The 
situation was simple, though the details are complex. During the early 
thirties, Portugal and Spain, were both ruled by child-queens whose ad- 
visers professed to be constitutional, and opposed by Absolutist pre- 
tenders who raised rebellions against them. Palmerston sided with the 
constitutionalists in each case, and finally offered an alliance to both 
Portuguese and Spanish Queens to expel their pretenders. It was ac- 
cepted, and being joined also by France (April 22, 1834), was known as 
the Quadruple Alliance. The Portuguese Pretender was easily expelled 
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(1834), but it needed some years to get rid of Don Carlos in Spain 
(1839). Palmerston had hop^ by this arrangement to erect a constitu- 
tional bloc in West Europe, which would balance the three despotic 
monarchies in the East. He thought that England would keep the lead, 
and that Portugal and Spain could be used to persuade France to follow. 
Nothing of the sort happened. Portugal and Spain were no more im- 
portant as oonstitutional states than as despotic monarchies. They 
might, with perfect safety, have been left to conclude their sordid and 
futile quarrels without help from outside. They proved no aid to either 
England or France; on the contrary, the Spanish question involved both 
countries in a carious quarrel, which contributed to the overthrow of 
Louis Phib'ppe. 

The Louis Philippe period, despite several serious incidents, was 
marked, during most of its time, by increasing co-operation between 
England and France. Royal visits took place and a species of entente 
cordiale was established which seemed complete by 1845. It was not 
only a memorable epoch in the history of the two countries, but an im- 
mense support to Louis Philippe in France. The rupture, which took 
place in 1 846 over Spain, was, therefore, doubly unfortunate. It turned on 
the question of the marriage of the young Queen Isabella and her sister. 
Louis Philippe finally brought it about that Francis, Duke of Cadiz 
should marry the Queen, and her sister should marry the Due de Mont- 
pensier. These arrangements, celebrated on October 10, 1846, con- 
cealed a mean trick. The French Government had promised the British 
that the Queen’s sister should not marry a French prince until Isabella 
was married and had had children. The marriages were now simul- 
taneous, and the Duke of Cadiz was incapable of having children.^ It is 
clear that Louis Philippe thofight that he had secured the reversion of 
the Spanish throne to his son, though he himself regretted the trick. 

Palmerston’s wrath was great. He protested violently against the 
‘indirect influence’ and ‘illegitimate methods’ of France with regard to 
Spain. War did not follow, but hostility did. Louis Philippe had lost 
his best friend in Europe, and ruined the entente cordiale. He had no 
more to hope from England, and the continuance of his throne and 
dynasty depended henceforth upon France and upon himself. 

Even so late as 1846 many people thought that France had at last 
learnt England’s ways and was modelling herself on her Parliament and 
Constitution. They little knew France who said that. From all sides 
came mutterings of the storm. The French papers were scathing in 
their comiqents on the trickery shown both in the home and in the 

* The children Isabella eventually bore were apparently those of someone not her 
husband. The Due de Montpensier was the son of Louis Philippe. The view here 
given is that of Palmerston, v. Public Record Office, F.O. 96/21, minute of Sep- 
tember 30, 1846, and that of August 22, 1847, which recommends ‘an annulment of 
the Queen's marriage, and the choice of another and more suitable Consort for her’; 
cp. C. A. Fyffe: Modem Europe (1924), vol. IT. p. 182; Cambridge Modem History, 
vol. XI. p. 555. 
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foreign policy of the Government. The transport of the body of Napo- 
leon to the Invalides revived Bonapartism and Napoleon-worship in 
all its fervour. While Thiers was writing lyrical raptures about im- 
perialism, Lamartine revived the sentimental enthusiasm for a republic 
by the eloquence of his ‘History of the Girondins.* ^ Louis Philippe and 
Guizot, his Foreign Minister, saw well enough that France wanted some- 
thing. But the small remedies and-^ncessions they were prepared to 
offer were taken as signs of weakness by their opponents. 

The Orleans Monarchy was based on a definite theory. It had re- 
jected Divine Right and established the reign of ‘pure reapn.’ It had 
thrown over the ^tholic party and the Bourbon I^gitimisfe, but it had 
made no effort to come to terms with the revolutionists oV the demo- 
crats. It attempted to establish the rule of the bourgeois, ahe middle 
class, as a ‘golden mean’ between Ultraism and Republicanism. Citi- 
zens who paid 500 francs in taxes were eligible for election ^ deputies 
to Parliament; those who paid 200 francs were eligible as voters. No 
one else had any rights whatever. But the poorer bourgeois had an im- 
portant privilege. They formed the National (juard, a body which 
performed (inefficiently and irregularly) the functions of gendarmes and 
of soldiers. They thus possessed considerable power. But they were 
expected blindly to obey the dictates of the Parliament and of the 
wealthier bourgeois. They became restless and showed lack of dis- 
cipline on parade. The King was obliged to discontinue reviewing them 
because they uttered hostile cries when they saw him. In Parliament, 
through what was termed the ‘fatal dexterity’ of Guizot in manipula- 
ting the instruments of d^rruption, Louis Philippe was secure. There 
was, indeed, a formidable opposition led by Thiers, but this opposition in 
itself would not have been disastrous, for Thiers wished to return to 
power and his methods were, on the whole, constitutional. But there was 
much angry talk both in the Parliament and the Press and on the public 
platform which fanned and excited the wilder revolutionary elements 
without. 

The situation at the end of 1 847, therefore, was that Louis Philippe had 
a majority but also a formidable opposition in Parliament, and that the 
poorer bourgeois in the National Guard were discontented and un- 
certain. Outside, the agitation both of the Right and of the Left was 
extreme. The Ultra-Right demanded the Legitimist Bourbons, the 
White Flag and Catholic education in the schools. The Left was moved 
by two strong currents. Lamartine was proclaiming the glories of the 
old Republic, free, conquering, and enlightened. Louis Blanc led a 
party which added the propaganda of socialism to the already formid- 
able elements of democratic unrest. To the rights of man, to universal 
suffrage and political equality, he added national workshops, a social 

* Published 1 847. Dr. Gooch, History and Historians (191 3), p. 228, goes so far as 
to say of it: ‘The most worthless and the most eloquent of books had done its 
work. The Constitutional Monarchy had been succeeded by the Second Empire.' 
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policy and a class warfare. What made these attacks from all quarters 
so effective against Louis Philippe was that all the different elements of 
opposition agreed on two points. Whatever the merits of Louis Philippe, 
his home policy was sordid and corrupt, and his foreign policy had 
ended by provoking the hostility of England. Louis Philippe had 
counted on England to raise him from the condition of a parvenu 
monarch by acting as ‘sponsor’ foy him in the Courts of Europe. This 
policy, at one time successful, had now totally failed. The bourgeois 
monarchy had no longer a raison d'etre. It had no longer a consistent 
or intelligible policy. Nothing shows this fact more clearly than that 
Catholics and Republicans began to approach one another, to concert 
an attack on the Government. 

Guizot, in an unwise speech at the beginning of 1848, denounced the 
‘blind and hostile passions’ which aimed at destroying existing institu- 
tions. The opposition. Catholic as well as Republican, decided to hold 
a great banquet in Paris as a protest against Guizot’s utterance. The 
Government threatened to prohibit the banquet, which had been fixed 
for February 22, 1848. This firm attitude for a moment dismayed the 
ill-assorted coalition of Catholic Ultras, Democratic Republicans, and 
of Socialists. But, on the night of February 21-22, the Paris mob inter- 
vened, and the result was the fall of Constitutional Monarchy in France 
(February 25), and the flight of the King and his family to England. 

It was the destiny of Louis Philippe to prove that France had no love 
for Constitutional Monarchy of the English type. Balances of power, 
limitations of democracy, compromises of ideal, were not favoured in 
France then or now. She liked least of all Louis Philippe’s compromise, 
which was not the rule of a religious idea as under Legitimist Bourbons, 
nor of a strong man like Napoleon, nor of a democracy like the Re- 
public of 1793. And so, in 1848, France overthrew Louis Philippe 
and once more tried first the Republican, and then the Napoleonic, 
experiment. 


During this period Belgium successfully established constitutionalism, 
and France made a prolonged experiment in the same direction, which 
was feebly imitated by Portugal and by Spain. Elsewhere the resent- 
ment of two nations against alien rule fanned hotter passions and led 
direct to revolution. These two nations had each been partitioned and 
divided by j|everal powers. Poland was split into three parts, Italy into 
seven. 

When Alexander obtained the larger part of Poland in 1815 he gave 
it a constitution and declared his intention of governing it as a National 
Kingdom. He was sincere in his aim and was supported for a time by 
many patriotic Poles, notably by the noble Czartoryski. But the Russian 
oil and the Polish vinegar declined to mix. The Poles, the subjected 
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race, felt themselves superior in everything but force. They had a 
Latin culture to set against a quasi^Greek one; a glorious history to set 
against a chronicle of bloods^^d; a tradition of aristocratic equality to 
set against one of slavish subservience to the ruler; a spirit of chivalry 
and liberty to set against one of despotism and^lJtny. It made little 
difference that Alexander granted them a libeAlrad progressive con- 
stitution. A gift from a Russian ruler, however gracious, was an bbjectiK.. 
of suspicion to most patriotic Poles. Mohsover, Alexander, benign and ’ 
gentle as he seemed, set over them as commander-in-chief his brother, “ 
the Grand Duke Constantine, a foolish tyrant, who domiimted the weak 
Viceroy. The first Diet opened in 1818, but a severe prfss-censorship* 
was established in 1819. Though the Diet met again in 1820, Alexander 
soon dismissed it, and did not suinmon another for five ywrs. 

Secret societies had begun to grow, and Alexander, on opening the 
third Diet in 1825, so restricted its powers as practically to suppress the 
constitution. As Byron said he 

‘had no objection to trne liberty; • 

^ Except that it would make the nations free.’ 

•"When Alexander died at the end of 1825 a conspiracy broke out 
'dgSin*^ his successor in which Poles were involved. The young Czar 
Nicholas was an autocrat. He was deeply incensed by the attitude of 
Polandf-and although it was probably at this time that he resolved to 
suppress such liberties as remained to Poland, he concealed his purpose 
for some years. After- five yeai^ he suipmoned the fourth and (as it 
proveiO the last Diet. The session was short, and suspicion was evident 
both sides. The French Revolution, Which burst out in July 1830, 
greafty excited thePples, Ind secret societies developed even among the 
officers of the army. - The prejiai^tiohs which Nicholas now made to 
suppress revolution in Fraifce and in Belgium provoked a rising in 
Poland. On November 29 an insurrection tpok place at Warsaw. The 
Grand Duke Constantine lost his nerve, withdrew the Russian troops 
from the capital and left the kingdom. An interim government was 
•fbrmed by -the end of the year, which was pro-national and anti- 
Russian. • 

The' Poles showed great indecision. Their army numbered over 
50,000 men and the Czar was caughf unprepared; but they wasted time 
in futile negotiation. At the same time tbey made the breach inevitable 
by deposing.the Czar (Jaqyaiy 1831). The Russians, who had now con- 
centrated^their troops, entdira ^ l^ngdom in February in overwhelm- 
ing numbers. The first battles were indecisive, and the PdHs held their 
owh till May. But the ettS delayed till Septemter. The Rus- 

sians then entered Warsaw and destroyed the constitutional kingctom 
and liberties of Po_lan(t’at'a blow. For a quarter of a century an iron 
rule was imposed upon her. Sh64Qst all separate und organic life, and 
wafe govern^ purely by the swerd o[ Russia. 
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The chivalrous character of the Poles, that revolutionary zeal and 
their gallant resistance awakened great sympathy in Europe. France 
and &igland both remonstrated with j^ussia, but Russia was in no 
mood, to listen to academic protests. Nothing availed to hinder her 
purpose of blotting^g^the serrate existence of Poland. It is important 
to note that some s^ft of constitutional government had been tried by 
. .Russia, and tjbat its failure was partly due to Poland herself. But the 
national feeling was alike ’tdb intense to permit co-operation with 
Russia and too strong to be subdued even by the harsh and brutal 
measures, of repression which were applied. Poland was helpless and 
'disarmed, but her spirit remained unconquerable. Moreover, though 
separated into three parts, Pdland preserv^ her ideal of national unity. 
She remained, wrote Maitland, ‘three undigested fragments in three 
itomachs.’ And the Poles under Austrian, and even at times under 
Prussian, rule, had some chance of expressing their nationality. The 
annexation of Cracow by Austria in 18^ proved a real aid to a Polish 
resurrection. For Austria allowed. the Poles of Galicia something like 
‘home rule,’, and- under her mild sway the national feeling developed. 
Cracow became the centre of Polish culture, art, literature, and national 
propaganda. And the nucleus of nation^ aspiration formed there was 
eventually to expand over all Poland. * ‘ * 


Napoleon’s rule had Srou^t bene^ts to Italy. The Northern area 
was well governed and judibious appeals had'hoen made to national 
feeling. The kingdom of Naples fell to the' vigorous and dashing Mura^ 
who finally conceived the bold scbelne of uniting all Italy under Jil^lhile. 
During 1814and 1815, Murat put hi^'plan into practice, and finally .pro« 
claimed the Union of Italy. He was defeated, and eventually shot, but 
the ideal he had proclaim.ed did not* die. Indeed, Murats though .q 
Frenchman, is still revered by Italians as the eldest modern (^mpion 
of her union and independence. 

Nothing could seeA more hopeless than the state of Ttal^ jn 1815. 
Ferdinand, the Bourbon King restored to Naples, was a brutal and 
treacherous tyrant who was undor the thumb of Metterhidu Tl^e Pope 
recovered Central Italy and goverhed it in a mediaeval ami intolerant 
spirit. Mettemich not only obtained ail Lombardy and Vepkid Jbt 
Austria, 'but dominated the lesser princes of^e NortK.Only'PiadmQnt^ 
the land of priests and soldiers, w^ rdhitiveiy strong, but fbw §s yet saw 
in her the regenerator of Italy. Her Kh^^as still a despot, and- thus 
suspect to all liberals. 

Secret societies (chief among. tSein that of (he Carbonarf) were 
formed everywhere to work for the union of Itfily. Jn 1820 revblutioiv 
broke out id Naples! and FerdinaneUwone to a democratic constitution. 
It was followed by a rising in Piedmom (lfi21), where thp.,heir to ,tlhe 
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throne (afterwards Charles Albert) aided it with his sympathy. It was 
almost immediately suppressed and an Austrian Army soon made an 
end of the Constitution of Naples. Brutal repression reigned every- 
where. Men were ‘proscribed,’ wrote Byron, ‘for having dreamt of 
liberty.’ The conspirators, who fled from Piedmont, met the young 
Mazzini at Genoa. Their grief and their devotion touched him. ‘For 
the first time on that day,’ wrote he, ‘there was vaguely presented to my 
mind, I will not say the thought of country and of liberty, but the 
thought that it was possible, and therefore a duty, to fight for the free- 
dom of one’s country.’ This vague idea in the mind of a young man 
ripened into the splendid Mazzinian vision of an .^^ely, ‘free and 
united from Alps to Ocean,’ a dream which was to coma true in forty 
years. \ 

After these experiments it seemed useless to contend by arms against 
the despots. Revolution burrowed underground, secret societies, covert 
propaganda, worked everywhere. The revolutions of 1830 provoked 
a few outbursts in Italy, and fanned the flames. Next year Mazzini 
founded at Marseilles the society of ‘Young Italy.’ In two years it 
numbered 60,000 members. ‘Ideas,’ he said, ‘grow quickly when 
watered by the blood of martyrs.’ And the blood was not wanting. In 
1844 the brothers Bandiera deserted from the Austrian Navy and went 
to head a revolt in Calabria. They and their followers were quickly sur- 
rounded by the troops of Ferdinand of Naples and captured. Nine of 
them were shot by his soldiers, while the cry ‘Long live Italy!’ still 
echoed on their lips. The martyrdom was a symbolic one, for the 
victims came from all parts of Italy. The Bandiera brothers were 
Venetians; others who suffered with them came from the Romagna, 
from Modena and from Perugia. If Italians could not live, they could 
at least die, together. 

Three events, which occurred just before 1848, lent great strength to 
the surprising movement in favour of national unity which then electri- 
fied all Italy. Charles Albert succeeded to the throne of Piedmont in 
1831. He had been discredited by the failure of the constitutional move- 
ment in 1821; he was clerical and therefore suspected of being anti- 
national; and his early measures were repressive. But, though timid and 
hesitating, he was sincere. Those about him gradually recognised that 
he bad the cause of Italy at heart, and dreamed that one day she might 
be free. The cause of Moderate Reform was preached by Gioberti. 
Charles Albert indicated some sympathy with him in private, and began 
to be recognised as a possible leader for the future. In one respect he 
had an advantage. Every other lay ruler of Italy was odfious or ridi- 
culous. Ferdinand II of Naples was a coarse, indiflerent, and vulgar 
despot; Modena was ruled by a selfish tyrant, Lucca by a gloomy mad- 
man, Parma by the widow of Napoleon who governed through her 
lover. In comparison with such a quartet Charles Albert was a hero of 
freedom and of light, and a possible saviour of Italy. 
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Meanwhile ‘Young Italy’ gained ground. Their propaganda con- 
vinced many that active and violent revolution was the only way to 
save Italy. They were deadly enemies of the Moderate Reformers, and 
the severe repression of Metternich won them many followers. Brown- 
ing’s account of Italy represents the feeling of the common people. He 
tells us how his maid-servant rejoiced that Ferdinand of Naples had 
been wounded by conspirators, and hoped that ‘they had not caught 
the felons.’ And he makes the Italian in England say: 

‘However, if I pleased to spend 
Real wishes on myself — say three — 

I know at least what one should be. 

I would grasp Metternich until 
I felt his red, wet throat distil 
‘ In blood through these two hands.’ 

The Italian genius for intrigue, the desire for vengeance was stimulated 
into furious hatred by the brutal oppressions of Ferdinand and of 
Metternich. This feeling needed only an opportunity, an outlet, to 
burst forth in blood and flame. 

The two currents, flowing towards national unity, that of Moderate 
Reform and of Revolution, were stimulated by a third from an unex- 
pected source. For the first, and almost the only, time in Italy’s history, 
a Pope proved a Liberal, a nationalist and a patriot. In 1 846 a new Pope 
(Pius IX) was elected. He is said to have imbibed patriotism from the 
Carbonari in his youth. . It is certain that when a (^dinal at Imola in 
1840, he openly expressed his disgust at Austrian police methods, 
sentences, imprisonments, exiles and executions. In principle he be- 
longed to the party of Moderate Reform, but he was rather an easy, 
amiable man than a serious leader. But the great position which he held, 
and the first measures which he took, not only concentrated attention 
upon him, but gave an extraordinary impulse to national aspirations. 
One of his first measures was to proclaim an anmesty in the Papal 
States, and to pardon all political offenders and suspects. The effect of 
this step was quite indescribable. By one act he became famous, and 
the appearance of a liberty-loving Pope was hailed as a miracle from 
heaven. Metternich was astounded. ‘We were prepared for everything,’ 
he said, ‘but a Liberal Pope. Now we have got one there is no answer- 
ing for anything.’ The ‘Revolution,’ wrote a keen observer to Carlo 
Alberto, ‘wants no making. It is made already.’ Metternich began to 
contemplate the use of force in 1847, and the inevitable revolution 
began early in 1848. Charles Albert granted a constitution on Feb- 
ruary 8, and on February 10 Pius IX published his allocution which 
contained the famous phrase ‘God bless Italy!* The next day he used 
the same words in addressing the crowd from the balcony of the 
Quirinal, and evoked the most frantic enthusiasm. With a Liberal Pope 
at Rome and a constitutional king at Turin, Italy was already revolu- 
tion-ripe. Mazzini, for a moment obscured, was soon to in the 
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forefront, and Garibaldi was already at hand to command the army of 
‘Young Italy/ 


The period 1815-48 opens with an attempt by the diplomats of 
Europe to bridle the forces unloosed by the revolution and by Napoleon. 
The settlements of Vienna were made to adjust the territorial ambitions 
of Great Powers, not to satisfy the claims of nationalities. But, so far 
as the Great Powers were concerned, the territorial settlement was 
successful and kept Europe out of wars on the grand scak for forty 
years. The more ambitious experiment in international or congressional 
government, which lasted from 1815 to 1825, ended in disaster. It 
turned into a Trade Union of Kings’ with a mutual insurance policy, 
and failed to take account of the needs and desires of a strongly popular 
and parliamentary government like that of England. Canning tendered 
a service not only to England, bu^tiD Europe, in ending this hazardous 
experiment. 

The Metternich policy, both in Austria and in Germany, was a 
similar attempt, which failed for similar reasons. Metternich aimed at 
imposing a uniform system of repression on a series of peoples or states, 
which objected to being denied the aspirations of race or of liberty. 
The peoples of Austria-Hungary and the states of Germany struggled 
against the Metternichian strait-waistcoat and burst it asunder in 1848. 
And the success of this revolution was permanent. Neither the Germany 
nor the Austria which Metternich had known was restored after the 
convulsions of 1848. 

In Prussia, on the other hand, a series of able men anticipated 
liberalism and revolution by a wise and intelligent policy of education 
and reform, and by imposing on the State a system of military dis- 
cipline, which proved the strongest security of law and order. The 
system was suited to the people, who valued intelligence and strong 
government, and recognised their own political incapacity. Hence the 
waves of 1848, which turned Metternich’s castles into sand heaps, 
broke fiercely but vainly upon the solid rock of the Prussian State. 

England, under Canning and Palmerston, pursued a policy of adroit 
opportunism, of judicious sympathy with national aspirations, and 
o? an onlspoketv advocacy of paiUamenlary and constitutional 
government. They succeeded in doing something in Portugal and Spain, 
in freeing Greece, and in creating Belgium. And their gospel proved 
the salvation of kings in 1848. It was they who had ‘made the world 
safe for constitutional monarchy,’ but for constitutional monarchy 
alone. 

Louis Philippe might not indeed have agreed with this view. For he 
had tried to be a constitutional monarch and was the first to fall in 1848. 
But the system which he applied was unsuited to the French nation* It 
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took no account of equality and the rights of man, which were, the 
most enduring legacies of the Revolution of 1789. It had nothing of the 
splendour and enlightenment of the Napoleonic rdgime. A govern- 
ment based on a narrow franchise, dull and not brilliant, pacific and 
not military, oligarchic and not democratic, was bound to fail. France 
might be ruled by an emperor and by plebiscites, or by universal suf- 
frage and a republic. It could not be ruled by a bad compromise be- 
tween any two. In Belgium or in Piedmont or in England, the masses 
were content at this time to accept the rule of the middle class; in France 
they were not. So constitutional monarchy succeeded in other lands 
just for the reason that it failed in France. While it averted or tran- 
quillised revolution elsewhere, it produced or enforced it in France. 

Poland and Italy differed both from revolutionary France and from 
the constitutional countries, for they showed themselves more ardent 
for national independence than for democracy, and more ardent for 
democracy than for constitutionalism. Their hatred of the foreigner 
made them plunge into revolutions^ courses, and too soon for success 
to be achieved. The failure of Poland was evident in 1831, that of Italy 
in 1849. But the strength and force of their effort, the enthusiasm 
evoked by their heroism and devotion, did not perish altogether. Italy 
had made a revolution, but at the same time she had made a nation; and 
the failure of the one caused the success of the other. Italy was to suc- 
ceed in 1860, Poland to fail again in 1863. But, though it took much 
longer, Poland won her national independence by self-sacrifice as truly 
and surely as Italy had done. 

Looking, however, actually at the results we may say that autocracy 
and revolution fared badly, and constitutionalism' well, during this 
period. The autocratic powers, by trying to repress and not to moder- 
ate or assimilate the expansive force of the new ideas, produced the 
explosion of 1848. And it was then that the advantages of constitu- 
tionalism were seen. The world was not ‘revolution-ripe’ in 1848, but 
it was ‘made safe’ for limited monarchy. Everywhere— except in France 
—the results of that upheaval tended in favour of Palmerstonian 
liberalism and of constitutional monarchy. 




PART III 


FRENCH, GERMAN, AND RUSSIAN IMPERIALISM 

CHAPTER XI 

THE FRENCH REVOLUTION OF 1848 AND THE ESTABLISH- 
MENT OF THE EMPIRE 

The French Revolution of 1848 was the work of Paris alone, and of 
only a small part of the population of Paris. There had been agitation 
in the provinces against the narrow character of the franchise, but in 
the movement which sent the Orleanist monarchy ‘on its travels’ the 
provinces had taken no part. It can hardly be doubted that the great 
majority of Frenchmen were opposed to what happened. 

Louis Philippe had hoped that his dynasty might be continued in the 
person of his grandson, under the regency of the Duchess of Orleans. 
But the Chamber was in no mood to adopt that solution, and the Paris 
crowd soon invaded its precincts. The session was closed, but the 
members who remained behind, supported by the crowd, acclaimed as 
a provisional government a list of names which were suggested to them 
by Lamartine. The list had already been drawn up by the National 
newspaper; this revolution in Paris marks the very zenith of the direct 
political influence of newspapers. The list contained seven names; all 
were well-known reformers and republicans. The most notable among 
them were Lamartine, Ledru-Rollin, and Garnier-Pagte. But while 
this was going on in the Assembly hall another government had been 
drawn up in the offices of the Reforme, a paper of strong socialist 
opinions. The men on the National list were on this too, but it also con- 
tained some other names, especially that of Louis Blanc, the one great 
representative of socialism to his generation. The two were merged to- 
gether, and thus was formed the ‘Provisional Government.’ They owed 
their powers entirely to revolution and had no constitutional standing. 

From the first there were sharp divisions among them. The socialist 
section had been accepted very unwillingly by the moderate middle- 
class republicans, of whom Lamartine was the eloquent spokesman, and 
who were contented with a republic and an extended suffrage. They 
regarded Louis Blanc almost as an enemy, and were far from ready to 
give loyal support to his schemes. Certain important steps were taken 
immediately. Universal suffrage was declared. The new electors, over 
nine million in number, were at an early date to elect an Assembly 
which was to settle the constitution. The National Guard, which bad 
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long been restricted to the middle class and regarded as primarily a 
safeguard for property, was declared to be thrown open to all citizens. 
Louis Blanc had also, in appearance at least, gained a great victory for 
his favourite idea. He had declared to a body of petitioners that the 
Government undertook to guarantee to all Frenchmen sufficient work 
to support life, and a decree at once declared the establishment of 
‘National Workshops.’ This last was a decision of the utmost impor- 
tance for the future of the Republic. 

The course of a revolution, when once it has broken out, inevitably 
follows the impulse of the ideas of the time. Paris before 1848, and to a 
smaller extent France, had been full of political and social sjpeculation. 
The chief influence came from Saint-Simon, who had died in 1825. 
This strange man and powerful thinker had thrown out a great mass of 
ideas, partly scientific and partly Utopian. His proposals rested on a 
general view of human history. Critical and constructive epi^hs had, 
he believed, alternated, and the French Revolution of 1789 had marked 
the end of the last epoch of criticism and destruction. The task before 
the world, and especially before France, was to build up a new order. 
The chief aim of that order was to procure a better life for the industrial 
classes. It was to be carried out under the direction of a new religion, 
which was vaguely theistic in character, but which was to possess an 
elaborate organisation of savants and priests. Social industry was to 
take the place of private enterprise, but the new order was to be sub- 
stituted for the old without violence or confiscation. Many of the de- 
tails of his schemes, as of his life, lend themselves to ridicule; but he 
exercised a great influence on thinkers and politicians of the next 
generation. Fourier also attracted much attention from his contem- 
poraries, but has had little influence on subsequent thought. He belongs 
indeed to the pre-revolutionary epoch when men believed that nature 
was altogether good and that evil was the result of human control and 
interference. He believed that if men were left to organise themselves 
freely they would fall into ‘natural’ groups, with special aptitudes and 
likings for different occupations, and thus the necessary work of the 
world would be performed freely, joyfully, and efficiently. 

More immediately important than either of these views, but closely 
connected with those of Saint-Simon, was the socialist movement, 
which for the first time during the Revolution of 1848 becomes a great 
force among the peoples of Europe. Its meaning has changed much 
since then, especially through the influence of Karl Marx. Its chief 
exponent for France at this epoch was Louis Blanc, an immensely 
voluminous writer on political and economic subjects. He had written 
with passion of the condition of the industrial classes in Paris and else- 
where, and he called upon the State to make the remedying of their 
condition its chief concern. His own schemes were many, and are 
characterised by a good deal of vagueness and sentimentalism. In his 
view the history of mankind revealed three stages; first, a stage of 
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authority in politics and religion; then, a period of individualism repre- 
sented by the Protestant revolution and by such writers as Montaigne; 
then, lastly, there would come a period of association and fraternity. 
There had been strivings after this in all periods, but it had culminated 
in the great French Revolution, with its immortal formula ‘Liberty, 
Equality, and Fraternity.’ The task before mankind now was to organise 
life on a basis of association and fraternity. He was sure of victory, for 
he believed in the essential goodness of human nature, and he believed 
that the transformation to the final stage would come easily and without 
bloodshed. ‘All that is necessary is to provide workmen with money, 
form a co-operative workshop, and success will come inevitably.’ 
There was thus something Utopian in his outlook; but his scheme was 
a wide and general one and he had his plans for every part of life and 
government. Public opinion had seized on one point only, and had 
misrepresented that — the right to work. ‘We will work and live or we 
will fight and die’ was the watchword of those who thought themselves 
Louis Blanc’s followers. We have seen how he was carried into the 
Provisional Government by popular support, and how he had declared 
that work would be provided for all. The majority of his colleagues dis- 
liked his ideas, but an attempt would have to be made to put them into 
practice. Many of Louis Blanc’s colleagues hoped that the scheme 
would fail, and did their best to make it fail. He proposed also the 
formation of a Ministry of ‘Progress.’ This very vague title did not 
commend itself to the Provisional Government, and they established 
instead a ‘Government Commission for Workmen,’ which was to con- 
sider alt questions relative to their welfare. 

Was the failure of the National Workshops due to some intrinsic 
fault in the scheme, or was it caused by the lukewarm support or actual 
disloyalty of Blanc’s colleagues? Modern socialists have with one ac- 
cord declared against the idea of providing work for the unemployed, 
unless it can be made really useful and remunerative. The failure of 
Louis Blanc’s scheme is at any rate certain. The promise of constant 
work at a fair wage drew to the workshops all the casual labour of 
Paris, and soon great numbers from the provinces as well. In two 
months the numbers of those who drew a wage — we cannot say who 
worked — ^rose from 25,000 to 66,000. Then only two days’ work was 
provided each week; on the other days the unemployed received a dole 
(called m salaire d'inactivitd) of one franc per day. The scheme had 
taken a turn quite different from what Louis Blanc had imagined; he 
had hoped to provide genuine and productive work in ordinary work- 
shops by means of State subvention. On every ground, economic or 
moral, the actual scheme adopted was a failure. 

The National or Constituent Assembly, elected by manhood suffrage 
to draw up a constitution, came together on May 4. Every effort had 
been employed to produce a republican majority, and of the 900 mem- 
bers there were hardly any open monarchists. But the great majority 
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of the members were unknown, and they showed their attitude to the 
social question, which interested Paris so deeply, when they established 
an executive Government consisting of Arago, Garnier-Pagis, Lamar- 
tine, and Ledru-Rollin; but without Louis Blanc. Paris and France were 
not in accord on great questions of policy. It is the beginning of that 
opposition between the country and the capital which is one of the 
prominent features and factors of French political life for the next 
twenty-five years. 

Paris was angry with the Government for its reactionary tone; angry 
with it too for its refusal to lend help to the Poles in their rissistance to 
Russia. A great popular demonstration invaded the Assjembly, and 
tried to dissolve the Government and substitute another \with Louis 
Blanc at its head. But the attempt failed; the hall was cleared by the 
National Guard; Louis Blanc retired into exile. The victorious Assembly 
then turned to the workshops, in which they saw the great support 
of the socialist opposition. An inquiry was held, and the workshops 
were declared closed on June 22. A mass of misery was thrown on 
the streets of Paris without resource or hope. But the socialist party 
had its organisation, its clubs, and its newspapers, and it took up the 
challenge. Barricades were drawn across the narrow and tortuous 
streets of Paris. The Assembly was declared dissolved and the work- 
shops re-established. It was civil war, for much the same motives and 
of much the same kind as that which was to desolate the capital in the 
days of the Commune of 1871. 

General Cavaignac was given sole power, and he carried war into the 
enemy’s camp with great vigour. There were four days of desperate 
fighting, during which each side charged the other with treason and 
massacre. On June 26 the Assembly was again master of the city. But 
this terrible incident left behind bitter hatreds and suspicions, and made 
the task of finding some basis of national unity far harder during the 
following years. The middle and propertied classes had been much 
frightened, and demanded a Government strong enough to save them 
from further danger of insurrection. 

The Assembly could now go on with its work of constitution-making. 
There were some points on which there was no doubt. They began with 
a vague Declaration of Rights in the traditional French manner. They 
accepted universal, or rather manhood, suffrage. They gave the legis- 
lative power to a single Assembly of 750 representatives. The future of 
France was closely bound up with their decision as to the form of the 
executive. Monarchy and Empire were not considered. France was to 
be a Republic and was to have a President. But what sort of President? 
A figure-head or a real ruler? A President after the fashion of the Presi- 
dent of the United States, who is the real head of the executive Govern- 
ment, or a powerless ofiScial such as the President of the Swiss Con- 
federation? It was really a difficult problem. The decision that was 
taken proved fatal to the existence of the Republic, but it is not certain 
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that it was not under most circumstances the wisest course. The legis- 
lators were influenced by two main considerations. First, they held, as 
Frenchmen had for long held — being led to that conclusion by the 
teaching of Montesquieu among others — that the executive should be 
separate from the legislative, and that therefore the executive should 
not proceed from the legislative and depend upon it; and, secondly, 
they stood for the sovereignty of the people. Why, therefore, should not 
the people appoint the executive head of the State as well as the legis- 
lators? Was it not as important that he who carried on the work of the 
State should do so in the interest of the people as that the laws should 
be made by men who were appointed by popular election? By a large 
majority the Assembly declared that the President should be elected by 
manhood sufirage, should hold offlce for four years, and should not be 
re-eligible. Some have held that constitutional forms are not of real 
importance, and that ‘whate’er is best administered is best.’ A clearer 
refutation of this view could hardly be found than this. The decision of 
the Assembly led swiftly to the Second Empire, to a period when the 
military glory of France seemed restored, and then to Sedan and the 
Commune. The history of Europe still bears the traces of that vote of 
the Assembly. 

Louis Bonaparte, the son of the King of Holland and nephew of the 
great Napoleon, was the eldest representative of the Napoleonic family. 
The world had heard a good deal of him already. He had lived in 
Switzerland, in Italy, in England, and in America. He had mixed with 
revolutionists in Italy, and had moved in the higher ranks of society in 
London. He had always taken himself seriously and believed himself 
reserved for a high destiny. In 1836 he had struck into France from 
Strasburg and had raised the imperial flag, but the attempt had ended 
in a fiasco, and he had been captured and sent to America. Then, in 
1840, when the bones of his uncle were being brought to their stately 
resting-place in Paris, he had tried again. He had landed at Boulogne 
with much dramatic preparation, and again had come to swift ruin. 
This time he was sent to the fortress of Ham on the northern frontier 
of France, and there was kept for some time in very easy confinement. 
He saw friends, wrote much, and finally escaped without much difficulty. 
The fall of the House of Orleans allowed him to return to Paris, and he 
was elected to the Assembly. 

What had he in his favour? He had ideas, but they were as yet hardly 
known. He had not a striking presence, but he had great tact and 
pleasant manners and the power of keeping silence impressively. But, 
above all, he was a Napoleon. France had forgotten the suffering and 
the humiliation that Napoleon had brought upon her. She remem- 
bered only the glory, the victories, the prestige of France. Thiers had 
recently written about him in volumes that were widely read. Though 
not wholly composed in the spirit of hero-worship, they had fired the 
imagination of France. The successes, such as they were, of the 
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Orleanist rigime seemed drab in comparison. But Napoleon seemed 
to offer France something beside glory. He seemed to offer security 
and stability under a strong Government. The days of the barricades 
had left a deep impression on the mind of France. They wanted a ruler 
with a strong hand and will, who would prevent that horror from 
reappearing. The popularity of Louis Bonaparte had already been 
shown during the elections to the Assembly. When he became a candi- 
date for the Presidency the country was swept by a fire of enthusiasm 
that destroyed the chances of every other candidate. Cavaignac, who 
had suppressed the rising, received a million and a half of vptes; Ledru- 
Rollin, the faithful radical, some 370,000; Lamartine, who jat one time 
had seemed to sway Paris by his eloquence, had only 17,000 sup- 
porters. Louis Napoleon had five and a half million of yotes. He 
assumed the office of President in December 1848 and took\ the oath: 
T shall regard as enemies of the fatherland all those who attempt by 
illegal means to change what France has established.’ \ 

The new President was no ordinary man. He was a man of ideas, and 
he dreamed dreams, some of which have become realities. The Suez 
and the Panama canals were foreseen by him, and he contributed to the 
ultimate completion of both. He had none of the temperament of a 
soldier, but he had written suggestively on the use of artillery. He re- 
garded European diplomacy with a comprehensive imagination, which 
allowed him sometimes to anticipate the future. He had clear and in- 
teresting ideas on politics. It seemed to him that the time of Parlia- 
ments was passing, and that they could not again play the all-important 
part that had been played by the English Parliament in the past. They 
belonged to a time before means of communication werefully developed. 
Now, the executive Government could come into direct touch with the 
people and need no longer rely on a great Assembly to such an extent 
as formerly. In his view there were two essentials in the life of the State: 
manhood suffrage and a Government resting directly on it. That he was 
a Napoleon was at once the cause of his triumph and the fatality of his 
whole career. It pushed him on irresistibly towards military adventure, 
and in war he showed no talents, and through war he came to his 
catastrophic fall. 

It was no easy post that the President of the Republic had accepted. 
He had difficulties at once with the Constituent Assembly, which dif- 
fered from him in foreign policy, especially with regard to Italy, and 
seemed to desire to prolong its sessions unduly. The position was 
hardly easier when the Constituent gave way in 1 849 to the Legislative 
Assembly, elected under the new constitution. The moderate republi- 
cans of the Constituent had sunk to an insignificant handful. There 
was a larger group — some 180 — of revolutionary republicans who still 
cherished the ideals that seemed to have been suppressed in the days 
of the barricades. Much the largest parly was ‘the parly of order,’ 
Catholics and monarchists who saw in the ‘extreme left* the great 
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danger to their ideals and to France. Louis Bonaparte was personally 
popular in the country, but there was hardly a sign of a Bonapartist 
party in the Legislature. 

Fear of revolution was the dominant passion of the Assembly. Yet 
the danger does not seem really to have been great. An armed demon- 
stration against the Italian policy of the President led by Ledru-Rollin 
was beaten down with the greatest ease. A number of members were 
expelled from the Assembly. But men of the same opinions were sent 
by the constituencies to take their places. The Assembly in alarm de- 
termined to purge (Sparer) the suflfrage. Universal suffrage was the very 
base of the constitution and it was not attacked in name; but condi- 
tions were attached to its exercise — especially three years’ residence in 
one place — ^which reduced the number of voters on the register by about 
three million. Those excluded belonged very largely to the shifting 
industrial population of the great towns. 

The ‘red peril’ was thus banished. But the result was that the tension 
between the Assembly and the President became much greater. They 
had accepted him as an ally against revolution, and now that danger 
seemed removed. The majority were monarchists, and he could not be 
anything but hostile to their aims. The monarchists were themselves 
divided: some — the legitimists — desiring the restoration of the Bour- 
bons in the person of the Count de Chambord, who for them was King 
Henry V; while others looked to some member of the Orleanist house. 
This far-reaching difference now led to the establishment of the Empire, 
as it later led to the Third Republic. 

It must be admitted that Louis Bonaparte displayed none of the fair- 
ness and openness that should characterise the head of a state. His 
attitude towards the grave situation was that of an adventurer and a 
conspirator; not that of a President or a patriot. He saw the chance of 
seizing an imperial crown, and all other considerations were swept aside 
by the consuming passion of ambition. And yet it is not difficult to 
make out a case for his policy. The days of the barricades were near. 
France still feared the recurrence of the ‘red peril.’ The bitter hostility 
of the parties threatened the very existence of the Republic. The dema- 
gogic conspiracy of which the President spoke in one of his addresses 
was a reality, and the monarchists were inevitably enemies of the con- 
stitution. He was personally popular, as the plebiscite was soon to 
show. Parliamentary institutions had struck no deep roots in the 
country. France needed a strong hand to maintain order until the 
people had really made up their minds as to the form of government 
they desired. The situation lias many clear points of resemblance with 
that which Napoleon I had dealt with in the days of Brumaire (1799). 
His nephew had the thoughts of his uncle’s career constantly before 
him; and like his uncle he thought much of France, but more of him- 
self and the personal position which the crisis would enable him to win. 

His four years’ tenure of office would soon be at an end. Was he to 
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obey the law and sink into the obscurity and comparative poverty of 
private life? He was determined to secure a prolongation of his power, 
and he hoped — ^as Napoleon I had hoped at the Revolution of Brumaire 
— to secure his aims by constitutional means. The constitution allowed 
an alteration of its articles if three-quarters of the Assembly voted in 
favour of revision. In July 1851 the proposal was made that the Presi- 
dent should be allowed a second term of office: 446 voted for it and 
270 against it. That was not the required three-quarters majority. It 
would be necessary for him, as it had been for his great-uncle, to draw 
the sword. He wotild appear as the champion of the pepple and of 
order. He had not protested against the Bill that had limited the fran- 
chise when it was passed, but now he demanded its repeal in the name 
of the sovereignty of the people. The Assembly refused, ana gave him 
the chance of posing as the champion of outraged democracy. His 
schemes had been penetrated by many. Saint-Arnaud, his mpst trusted 
confederate, had been brought home from Algiers and given' the com- 
mand of the home army. In January 1851 Thiers had said: ‘The Empire 
is already in existence.’ 

His plan was to dissolve the Assembly and to appeal directly to the 
people to vote a new constitution which should give him large personal 
powers. On December 2, 1851, the blow was struck. In the night the 
walls were placarded with a proclamation to the French people. The 
Assembly was declared dissolved; a new constitution was to be sub- 
mitted in outline to the vote of the whole people. If they did not sup- 
port him he would retire. ‘But if you think that the cause of which my 
name is the symbol — that is, France regenerated by the Revolution and 
organised by the Empire — ^is also yours, proclaim it to the world by 
granting me the powers that I ask for.’ The Palais Bourbon — the hall 
of the Assembly — ^was occupied. Several prominent members were 
arrested: Thiers, Cavaignac, and Changarnier among them. So far 
there had been no bloodshed. Perhaps there need have been none. But 
there came a rising in the streets of Paris; ‘the barricades’ again on a 
small scale. It was beaten down easily, and perhaps a conffict might 
have been avoided altogether. The bloodshed of those days was never 
forgotten, and Victor Hugo put his eloquent pen at the service of the 
enemies of the future Emperor, and branded him as the criminal who 
had shed innocent blood in order to overthrow a constitution which he 
had sworn to defend. There were some 800 victinas, and a greater 
number were subsequently deported to Cayenne and Algeria. 

The new constitution was soon placed before the voters. The Presi- 
dent was to hold office for ten years and was to nominate all the 
Ministers. There was to be a Council of State — nominated, of course, 
by the President— which was to prepare the laws. A legislative Assembly 
elected by universal suffrage was to vote on the laws and the budget. 
Lastly, there was to be a nominated Senate which was to ’guard the 
fundamental pact and the public liberties.’ Much in all this was very 
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vague; but it was clear that all the reality of power would rest with the 
President, and that the Assembly would have at most a power of veto 
on such measures as were submitted to it. A few days later all the 
voters of France were called to vote ‘Yes’ or ‘No’ on the following 
resolution: ‘The people desires the maintenance of the authority of 
Napoleon Bonaparte, and delegates to him the necessary powers to 
establish a constitution on the basis proposed in his proclamation of 
December 2,’ Every effort was made by the Government to secure a 
favourable verdict, and the means employed were often unfair. Yet 
when every deduction has been made, the answer showed an over- 
whelming encouragement to the President in his new task. There were 
7,439,000 who voted Yes, and only 640,000 Noes.^ 

Louis Bonaparte became President on those terms on December 21, 
1851. In less than a year he exchanged the Presidential for an Imperial 
title. Again there was much intrigue and corruption used to bring 
about the result; but again we cannot doubt that there was much real 
popular enthusiasm for the restoration of the glorious title of Empire. 
It was one of the things always remembered against him that he said at 
Bordeaux: ‘It seems that France is inclined to return to the Empire; 
well, the Empire means Peace.’ The proposal that the hereditary 
Empire should be conferred on him came from the obsequious Senate. 
It was submitted to a plebiscite, and 7,824,000 were returned as saying 
‘Yes’, while only 253,000 said ‘No’! Napoleon reigned at once as the 
Emperor Napoleon III; for to all true imperialists Napoleon’s son, the 
Duke of Reichstadt, who had died in 1832, was Napoleon II, though 
he had died uncrowned. 

The new Empire that thus came into being was in theory the ideal of 
paternal monarchy. It contained all that was best in the principles of 
the great Revolution, and all that was most efficient in the organisation 
of the first Napoleon. In his proclamation after his election as Presi- 
dent, Napoleon had said that ‘he had searched the past for the best 
examples to follow; that he preferred the principles of genius to the 
specious doctrines of men of abstract ideas’; and that, as France for the 
last fifty years owed her progress to the administrative organisation of 
the Consulate of Napoleon, he had thought it best to adopt also the 
political institutions of the Consulate. The Emperor was to be in con- 
stant and close touch with his people; he was to be their true represen- 
tative and to interpret their will, securing liberty, relieving poverty, 
putting at the disposal of the nation the best intelligence of the nation 
in his Council of State, and avoiding always the dangers and delays of 
party strife. He found, as we have said, his ideal in the Consulate of 
Napoleon. He might have found some resemblance to his dream in 

* F. A. Simpson: Louis Napoleon and the Recovery of France (2nd cd., 1930), 
p. 162, says that the authenticity of the figures is now generally admitted, and that 
official pressure did not create but merely exaggerated Louis Napoleon’s majority. 
Incidentally (pp. 163-76) he makes out a strong case for the coup d'itat. 
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the English monarchy under the Tudors and in the Utopia of Boling- 
broke’s Patriot King. 

The reality was something different. The love of France and of the 
French people was doubtless a very real sentiment with Napoleon III; 
but the possession of personal power was the first necessity for the 
realisation of his aims both personal and public, and he showed no 
scruple and much ingenuity in the methods which he adopted to secure 
his personal power. 

France had a legislative Assembly elected by manhood suffrage. It 
is of the essence of such assemblies that they try to extend Itheir powers 
and are jealous of all interference. Napoleon saw in this Assembly his 
most serious rival, and was determined to control it. F\rst by con- 
trolling the elections. Universal suffrage was maintained, but all who 
were convicted for a political offence lost the vote; this was interpreted 
so widely that membership of an obnoxious club lost a mah his vote, 
and the Government could remove from the electoral roll most of its 
known opponents. Then the arrangement of the constituencies was at 
the will of the Government, and it used this power to swamp the radical 
towns in the conservative country, the town being rarely allowed to 
vote as a whole, but broken up and its parts arranged as constituencies 
with the surrounding country districts. The Government, too, put 
before the electors ‘official candidates,’ and used all its influence to 
secure their election. The prefects who ruled provincial France, and 
the mayors of the towns, who were all of them appointed by the 
Government, used all their powers to secure the return of men favour- 
able to the Empire. Sometimes it seems the votes when given were 
tampered with. 

When the Assembly had been elected it was regarded with the utmost 
jealousy. It could not initiate measures. It could not amend the budget. 
It voted secretly. Jf it passed any offensive measure it could be thrown 
out by the obsequious conservative Senate as being in conflict with the 
vague ‘fundamental pact.’ It is strange that an Assembly so elected and 
so controlled could at times make itself disagreeable to the Govern- 
ment. 

Napoleon realised too that there was another and more intangible 
enemy: a public opinion influenced or dominated by men of literature, 
by those in charge of education, and by journalists. It was impossible 
to control literature. He found writers to support his regime; but, in 
exile, Louis Blanc and Victor Hugo and many others never ceased to 
attack him in books and pamphlets of all kinds. The pen of Victor 
Hugo was an enemy whose attacks never ceased or slackened, and for 
nearly all the period of the Empire his was the most powerful voice 
among the writers of Europe. Education, on the other hand, could be 
and was controlled by the Minister of Public Instruction acting in the 
interests of the Government. The professors of the University were 
brought under the direct control of the Minister; they were ordered to 
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dress neatly and not to let their beards grow ‘that the last traces of 
anarchy may disappear.’ In the normal schools — ^where teachers were 
trained — no history or philosophy was to be taught. Private schools, 
especially those in the hands of the clergy, were encouraged. All were 
carefully watched in the interest of the Government. Newspapers were 
rigorously supervised and controlled. None could be started without 
permission from the Government. There was a heavy stamp duty. For 
writing contrary to the wishes of the Government, journals could be 
easily suspended or suppressed. The printing of books was hardly 
freer. The right of association and of public meeting was so closely 
limited as almost to be destroyed. 

What did France think of all this? Napoleon never won the great 
towns to his side, Paris, in spite of all he did for the buildings and the 
trade of the city, was always his bitter opponent. The country districts 
were, however, always friendly, and the plebiscites, which supported 
his different appeals, cannot be interpreted except as signs of this ap- 
proval. Some eminent historians have thought that if he could have 
maintained peace he might have made his r6gime durable; but the 
history of France does not encourage us to think that a regime could 
last long, if it did not satisfy the desire for glory, neglected liberty, and 
denied freedom of thought. 

The road of conspiracy and adventure by which Napoleon had made 
his way to the Empire fatally limited his choice of agents. Republicans 
such as Cavaignac, Orleanists such as Thiers, would not take service 
under him, and there were many others on whose loyalty he could not 
rely. He was forced to accept the services of men who were to a greater 
or smaller extent his fellow-conspirators. His most trusted supporters 
and agents were Persigny, Walewski, Morny, and Saint-Arnaud. As 
an adventurer, too, he could not procure the alliance of one of the 
reigning families of Europe. Napoleon’s marriage to Marie Louise was 
a warning here. Yet a marriage was necessary to complete the imperial 
establishment. In January 1853 he married Eugenie de Montijo, 
Countess of Teba, a beautiful Spaniard with some Scottish blood in her 
veins. Her presence added great charm to the life of the Court, and she 
played her part with wonderful success. It was policy as well as inclina- 
tion which made Napoleon inaugurate a series of balls and receptions. 
It was not only the Court but Paris also which plunged into a round of 
gaiety that soon made the city, what it had not previously been, the 
great centre for the pleasure-seekers of Europe. The city was rebuilt 
under the direction of the Prefect Haussmann. Its narrow streets gave 
way to wide thoroughfares, and the health and amenities of the city 
were much improved. Incidentally, too, the new arrangement of the 
streets made it much more difficult for a revolution to turn them into 
fortresses by means of barricades. 

The restoration of order and of religion was accomplished. Paris was 
gay and splendid. The majority of the inhabitants of France were 
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certainly contented. But Napoleon had also promised that the Empire 
should bring peace. In a little over two years from the coup d'itat Ihe 
was engaged in a great European war. 


CHAPTER Xn 

THE REVOLUTION OF 1848^9 IN GERMANY, IN THE 
AUSTRIAN EMPIRE, AND IN HUNGARY 

Metternich had said that Austria was suffering from a mdrtal disease 
in October 1847. It was so, and the disease had been accelerated by his 
own policy. Not only in Austria but in Germany and in Europe as a 
whole, a policy of pure repression, anti-national and anti-liberal, ended, 
as it was bound to end, in inanition. The old fabric both in Germany 
and in Austria was like a piece of furniture, of which the outside was 
still imposing though the interior was corroded by insects. All that was 
needed to show the total rottenness of the inside was a bold stroke upon 
the outside. When that came the structure collapsed, and completely. 
The Germany and Austria of the Metternichian regime went away for 
ever. The reaction of 1849 could not return to the past: it could only 
improvise for the future. 

The spark which set Germany and Austria alight came from France, 
and the flame was fanned by the revolutionary breeze from Italy. 
Indeed, revolution might have triumphed throughout Germany and 
Austria had the French Republic lent positive aid to the struggling 
liberalism of Germany and had the King of Sardinia successfully 
crushed the Austrians in Italy. Unaided as they were, the inexperienced 
revolutionaries in Germany, in Austria, and in Hungary were ulti- 
mately subdued by the reactionaries. 

The character of the revolution assumed different forms in the 
various parts of Central Europe. In Germany the movement was based 
on a strong desire for national unity linked to a strong belief that 
liberalism (j.e. representative governments and constitutions) would 
achieve this end. These impulses united professors and students, who 
dreamed of unity, to the workers who wished for the suffrage and to 
peasants who wished to abolish feudal rights. In the German part of 
Austria the movement was similar, but the population, as a whole, was 
liberal rather than national in its outlook. In Hungary and the non- 
German parts of the Austrian Empire the impulse, though sometimes 
liberal on the surface, was in essence always national. A wholly 
different set of forces was there put in motion. The Czechs of Bohemia, 
sturdy patriots from the days of Huss, fought fiercely for their rights 
against the hated Austrian. The Magyars, proud of an old constitution 
and a parliament, struggled to free themselves altogether from Austrian 
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rule, but they struggled equally to place under their own racial domina- 
tion a mass of Slavs and Rumans, who formed more than half of their 
population, and were fiercely insistent on their own rights. The para- 
dox therefore emerged in Hungary that Serbs, Croats, and Rumans 
ultimately fought for Austria against Hungary to secure their national 
rights. And, greater paradox still, the Czar of Russia came to their 
assistance. Thus Austria was saved partly by the division of her 
enemies, partly by aid from outside. And the recovery of Austria 
brought with it the success of reaction in Germany. The course of 
events was indeed exceedingly dramatic. In March 1 848 every throne 
in Central Europe was tottering and revolution was everywhere trium- 
phant. Before the end of the year the prospects of revolution were dark, 
and in 1849 reaction again prevailed everywhere. \ 

Liberals and revolutionaries had long been of opinion tnat Germany 
stood in need of three things. She needed freedom of opinion and of the 
press; a parliamentary government; and a strong national {or Federal) 
constitution instead of the feeble, worm-eaten, ramshackle structure of 
the Bund (Confederation). The February revolution in France gave 
Germany the chance to realise her dreams. In March 1848 a marvellous 
transformation scene was displayed in Germany. Every king, duke, or 
princelet either swore to a liberal constitution or appointed a liberal 
ministry. Kings shook hands with the leaders of revolution; their 
soldiers fraternised everywhere with the mob; professors appeared as 
prime ministers, and students, artisans, and shopkeepers sat as deputies 
in newly summoned popular legislatures. There was almost no resis- 
tance, and consequently almost no bloodshed, and no violent deposi- 
tion of reigning sovereigns. On March 16, 1848, indeed, the King of 
Bavaria abdicated in favour of his son, but this step was due to special 
causes and formed an exception to the general rule. Two points are to 
be specially noted. WUrtemberg and Hanover, though adopting liberal 
principles, opposed the idea of German national unity. In other parts 
the idea of unity was dominant, and by a movement originating in 
Hesse-Darmstadt and Baden arrangements were made to summon a 
National German Parliament. To ensure its meeting, a self-constituted 
preliminary Parliament (Vorparlament) met before the end of March. 

The success of the revolution was, however, assured, not by what 
happened in Germany, but by what happened in Austria. There the 
reins of power were feebly held. The Emperor was semi-imbecile. 
Mettemich was aged, the counsellors were timid and ignorant, no one 
was ready to lead or to make generous concessions. Hesitation and 
timidity marked the imperial attitude during the first fortnight in March, 
and, before it ended, the struggle was over. Students and professors 
led a demonstration to the Emperor on March 12, and on the 13th a 
conflict arose between the mob and the troops, in which the latter ended 
by going over to the revolution. Mettemich resigned that night and fled 
the country, exclaiming, so they say, that a deluge would follow him. 
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The flight of Metternich was of immense typical significance. It 
marked the era of the revolution’s glory. The strongest symbol of reac- 
tion had fallen at the first touch of the revolution’s hand. A man, who 
for thirty years had gagged the press, cowed or destroyed the parlia- 
ments, and imprisoned the revolutionaries of Central Europe, was 
hunted from his capital and the Continent amid the scorn and execra- 
tion of the world. The fall and flight of Metternich meant that a tide was 
sweeping over Europe, and that kings were running before it in terror. 

On March 15 the Emperor issued an Edict at Vienna, which pro- 
mised a liberal constitution, freedom of the press, and a Parliament 
{Reichstag), A National Guard (the symbol of the power of the bour- 
geoisie) was also to be established. This showed that revolution had 
prevailed even in the arch-capital of reaction. The day before (the 
14th), the revolution had triumphed at Budapest, and the Hungarians 
demanded that, in accordance with their old constitution, the Ministers 
should become responsible to the majority in the Lower House. This 
demand was granted (March 17) by the Emperor in his capacity of 
King of Hungary. On the 15th, the revolution at Budapest had also 
demanded freedom of the press and the establishment of a National 
Guard, and these demands were ultimately also conceded, together with 
an admission of the autonomy of Hungary. What had in fact happened 
in Budapest was quite different from what had happened in Vienna. In 
the latter capital a liberal and popular movement had prevailed, but 
in Budapest an intensely anti-German and anti-Hapsburg national 
Hungarian Government had taken charge. 

The Hapsburgs had bent their stiff necks to the yoke at Vienna and 
Budapest; and the triumph of revolution was completed by the capitula- 
tion of the Hohenzollern King at Berlin (March 19). Frederick William 
rV had conceded a representative constitution and freedom of the press 
(March 18), but the news of this had been followed by a conflict of the 
mob with the soldiers in Berlin. In this case the troops might have 
stood firm had not Frederick William IV, who was in a sort of religious 
dementia, withdrawn his troops on March 19 and left his palace wholly 
unprotected. The King opened his arsenal and supplied the mob with 
arms, and saluted a procession which carried before him the bodies of 
civilians slain by his own soldiers. On the 21st the King, who had ap- 
pointed a Liberal Ministry, issued a proclamation that Prussia was 
merged in Germany. He rode round the capital under a black, red, and 
gold standard (the Pan-German colours),^ stopping on the way to ad- 
dress students and speak to the people. The next day his heir, the Prince 
of Prussia, who was hated as a reactionary, was smuggled out of the 
capital and fled to England. The Prince (who was to be William I) 
shared with Bismarck the honour of being the most unpopular man in 
that Germany which they were in twenty years to unite and to rule 
with brilliant and popular success. 

^ These were adopted by the German Republic in 1919. 
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On March 31 the Vorparlament had met at Frankfort to prepare the 
way for the National German Assembly. Though sufficiently repre- 
sentative otherwise, it had only two delegates from Austria. It was not 
a very wise body and was rent by all kinds of dissensions; but it was 
supported by public opinion and was able to disregard altogether the 
Diet of the old Confederation (Bund). The Bund had drawn up a 
new and fairly conservative constitution of its own, and this, with 
some alterations, the Vorparlament adopted. They arranged for direct 
elections to a single chamber, and avoided any concession to re- 
publicanism. On these terms the National Assembly (or National 
Parliament) was ultimately elected, and actually met in the middle of 
May. \ 

The National Parliament consisted chiefly of the middle class, the 
bourgeoi.sie, the patriotic class; the landed interest and\‘big business’ 
were inadequately represented, and labour hardly at all. The Assembly 
was deeply influenced by the professors, lawyers, and literary men who 
sat in it. After a preliminary struggle the Austrian interest won a victory 
over the Prussian, and the Archduke John, a liberal and popular Haps- 
burg, was appointed Reichsverweser (Imperial Vicar). An executive 
which ignored the separate governments had thus been created, and 
an Austrian and a prince was at its head. This policy ignored alike the 
prejudices of conservatives who favoured separate governments and of 
radicals who objected to a prince. But neither Governments nor the 
radicals were strong enough to protest at the moment. 

Almost the first act of the Assembly produced a humiliating rebuff. 
The Vorparlament had tried to liberate Schleswig-Holstein from Danish 
rule. Prussia, which had sent troops to occupy these two Duchies, had 
been defeated by the Danes, and a truce favourable to Denmark con- 
cluded. This truce the Assembly, after suffering much humiliation, was 
compelled to accept. When this became known, the members of the 
Assembly were hustled and intimidated by the mob at Frankfort. 
Order was finally restored (September 18) by the arrival of Prussian 
and Austrian troops, but not before two blameless and popular depu- 
ties had been murdered. Thus, even in the autumn of 1848, it seemed 
clear that the revolutionary element was getting out of hand and that 
the historic Governments alone could keep order. 

We must now see how far the Governments at Vienna and Berlin had 
been able to settle their own affairs by September 1848. The Austrian 
Germans as a whole showed very little interest in the rest of Germany. 
They were occupied with their own affairs and with other parts of the 
Hapsburg territory. The Hungarians under the lead of Kossuth went 
far on the way to separation, abolishing feudalism and giving the land 
to the ^santry. At the same time he made it quite clear that the 
Hungarians (Magyars) would give no racial privileges to the Serbs, 
Croats, or Rumans within their kingdom. Thus, at the very moment that 
Austrian authority was crumbling at Vienna, Kossuth, by his own folly, 
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was finding allies for it and against himself among the non-Magyar 
subjects of the Hungarian Crown. 

A liberal constitution was published in Vienna on April 25. The 
Emperor was quite helpless, he could not trust his troops in the capital, 
and on May 15 he was forced into more liberal concessions by a mob 
of students, with whom the National Guard did not interfere. In con- 
sequence the Emperor fled secretly to Innsbruck (May 17). The flight 
of the Emperor from his capital showed that the conditions now ap- 
proached anarchy, and the immediate result was to unloose further 
nationalistic aspirations. On June 13 the Czechs rose in Prague. But, 
after some weakness on the part of Windischgratz, the Austrian com- 
mander, the Czech revolutionaries were bombarded in their capital and 
forced to surrender (June 17). Windischgratz thus achieved the first 
victory of reaction in Austria, or indeed in Europe, and all the sup- 
porters of the old regime again raised their heads. This first success was 
soon followed by the news that Radetzsky had beaten the Sardinians in 
Italy (July 25) and reoccupied Milan (August 6). Thus the generals 
were gaining victories and the moral of their troops was being strength- 
ened. The fact that further reaction was expected was clearly shown 
when the Emperor returned to Vienna (August 12). 

The Court returned to Vienna just at the moment that a conflict with 
Hungary had become inevitable. This conflict was due largely to two 
men — to Kossuth, the revolutionary leader of Hungary, and to Jelladi^, 
the artful Ban or Governor of Croatia. Kossuth had been working 
steadily for the independence of Hungary and had been openly arming 
to crush the rebellious Serbs and Croats. Jellafid, appointed Ban of 
Croatia in June, had used his power to forward the Croat National 
Movement and to stir up both Serbs and Croats against Hungary. 
Jellafid, at once an adroit intriguer and a bold gambler, played his cards 
well. He was suspended from his office, but he visited the Emperor at 
Innsbruck, pointed out to him the advantage of conciliating the Slavs, 
and was finally restored to power (September 4). He lost no time and, 
summoning both Croats and Serbs to his aid, he crossed the Drave and 
invaded Hungary with an army (September 17). His military venture 
was not successful, but it had one important effect. Crossing the Drave 
was ‘Crossing the Rubicon,’ not only for Jellacid, but for the Austrian 
Court. The Hapsburg was now irrevocably committed to war against 
Hungary, and an actual declaration of war was issued by the Austrian 
Government on October 3. 

One hope, however, remained. The revolutionary leaders at Vienna 
might coerce the Government and join hands with those at Budapest to 
make the revolution triumph in both capitals. Kossuth promised to 
send Hungarian forces to the aid of his brother revolutionaries in Vienna. 
Demonstrations against war with Hungary took place in Vienna in 
September and culminated in riots, in the murder of the Austrian 
Minister of War, in the erection of barricades, and in a second flight of 
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the Emperor (October 7). But this time the Austrian Government was 
to be saved by its generals. On October 13 JellaSi and his army were 
close to Vienna, and on the 17th Windischgratz and a still larger force 
appeared from the direction of Prague. Windischgratz decided to offer 
no terms and refused to negotiate with rebels. He simply demanded 
disarmament and unconditional surrender. There was a chance that 
the Hungarian forces might liberate their brother revolutionaries, for 
they were nearing Vienna; but on October 30 they were defeated by 
Jellafii within sight of the capital, and all hope was gone. This ended 
the resistance of the city, and Windischgratz entered it ^s a conqueror 
the next day. Like Jellacid he had often acted without, oij in defiance of, 
the orders of the Court and had saved the dynasty despite itself. 

So far as Austria was concerned the revolution ended with the fall of 
Vienna. Windischgratz appointed his brother-in-law, '^Prince Felix 
Schwarzenberg, as Chief Minister, a man of iron will and '^reat ability, 
who governed as an autocrat and coolly disregarded the revolutionary 
Ministry and the Austrian Reichstag. On December 2 the incapable 
Emperor abdicated in favour of his eighteen-year-old nephew, Francis 
Joseph. Schwarzenberg remained the real ruler of Austria with the 
programme of an indivisible Austrian Monarchy, ruled by a bureau- 
cracy. He disdained the new constitution and contemptuously super- 
seded it, and dissolved the Austrian Reichstag in the early days of 
March 1849. 

Liberalism had been scotched in Prussia in November 1848, about 
a fortnight after it had been suppressed in Austria. Frederick William 
had long vacillated between unworthy deference to mob violence and 
absurd insistence on his Divine Right. At length, however, he made up 
his mind, and summoned Count Brandenburg and Otto von Manteuffel 
to his councils (November 1). They acted quickly, and announced 
(November 9) that the new Liberal Assembly would be transferred from 
Berlin to Brandenburg. Troops entered the capital on the 10th and 
rendered all further resistance hopeless. As the Assembly refused to 
vote taxes or to go to Brandenburg, it was dissolved on December 5. 
The Potsdam grenadiers had again done their duty and made the 
Hohenzollern King once more. The two greatest German Powers had 
thus again asserted their authority in their own capitals. Experience had 
shown that the strong hand availed and that the troops could be trusted. 
Prussia was entirely able to keep order, Austria, now secure in its own 
hereditary provinces, still had to suppress revolution in Hungary and 
in Italy. 

While the end of 1848 portended the victory of reaction in Germany 
and Austria, it was still possible for the revolution to be successful else- 
where. In Italy the cause of national unity was not yet hopeless, and 
Hungary was to amaze the world by her vitality. Her resistance was 
even more remarkable than appears at first sight. For Hungary had 
not only to improvise an army and to fight regulars superior in numbers, 
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equipment, and organisation, but she had also to meet irregular levies 
of Serbs, Rumans, and Slovaks within her own demesne. Even so, it is 
doubtful if Austria would have prevailed had not she summoned to her 
aid the armies of Russia. Hungary was fortunate in possessing a 
governing class of conspicuous political gifts, but she owed most to the 
enthusiasm aroused by Kossuth and to the great military ability dis- 
played by Gorgei, the most prominent of the Hungarian commanders. 
Unfortunately, Kossuth was as militarily ignorant as Gorgei was 
politically inept, and the two men were always at variance. Owing to 
these jealousies and discords it was not until March 1849 that Gorgei 
really obtained control of the Hungarian army. 

During the winter of 1848-49 Hungary owed its safety to the slow- 
ness with which Windischgratz moved. He was influenced partly by 
political considerations, but was, in general, cautious to the verge of 
cowardice. He held Budapest as well as Vienna, but made little attempt 
to harass his opponents, and least of all to pursue Gorgei into the 
mountainous districts in which he was reorganising his army. Early in 
April Gorgei moved swiftly upon him, caught him unprepared at 
Isaszeg (April 6, 1849) and defeated him heavily. Gorgei followed up 
this success by relieving Komarom, the strongest fortress of Hungary, 
forcing one Austrian army back on Vienna, and another under Jellacic 
back on Zagreb. The military success was startling. Gorgei had dis- 
persed and divided the Austrian armies, and his recovery of Budapest 
was only a question of time. 

The changes in the situation were marked by three signs. The 
Austrian Government recalled Windischgratz from command in the 
field; they appealed to Russia for help; and drove Kossuth into open 
rebellion. The latter, holding his Parliament at Debreczen, felt strong 
enough to depose the Hapsburg (April 14), to declare the Monarchy 
suspended, to proclaim himself governor, and to issue a Hungarian 
declaration of independence.^ So strong was Hungary’s position that 
even the utter defeat of the King of Sardinia at Novara (March 23) 
did not shake her. Kossuth even urged Gorgei to advance on Vienna, 
though Gorgei for military reasons declined to undertake this hazardous 
measure. Early in May he moved on Budapest and, after some weeks, 
captured the place. On June 6 Kossuth triumphantly entered Budapest, 
and for a few weeks enjoyed the glittering semblance of power. In 
reality his position was precarious. Gorgei well knew his military weak- 
ness, due both to inferior numbers and to paucity of supplies. But there 
were grave political weaknesses as well. Gorgei and the army believed 
in constitutional monarchy, Kossuth in sentimental revolution. The 
magnates and the wealthier classes were alarmed at the revolutionary 
excesses of Kossuth, and the revolutionary paper currency was drop- 
ping in value every day. Gbrgei was probably right in thinking that only 
a military dictatorship could save the country. But, though he was the 
^ This was erroneously dated the 1 9th March, 
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only possible candidate, he was not endowed with any political insight, 
and Kossuth was determined to retain the whole civil power as long as 
he could. So there were delays over this most vital matter until the step, 
when taken, was too late to save the situation. 

In point of fact the issue was already decided. On May 1 it was 
known that the Czar of Russia had answered Austria’s call for aid, and 
was about to send a fully equipped and independent army into Hungary 
under Field-Marshal Paski6vid. This intervention was ultimately to be 
decisive. The motives of the Czar have been much debated, but they 
seem, in reality, to have been simple. Numbers of Pole^ had fought in 
the Hungarian army, and several of them had been emiiient as generals 
at the head of it. In March, Russian troops had entered Transylvania 
and been expelled by the Hungarian forces, and a Hungarian division 
had been stationed near the Galician frontier express!^ to encourage 
the Poles to revolt against Austria. The Czar was particii^arly sensitive 
about the Poles, and considered that all sovereigns ought to unite 
against revolutionaries. He intervened partly to suppress the Polish 
revolt in the bud, partly to aid the Divine Right of a brother ruler 
against revolutionaries. Both objects were congenial to Nicholas, and 
both were to be attained. The two sovereigns met at Warsaw on May 21 
and there settled upon the plan of campaign.^ 

Hungary was to be invaded from three sides — by Haynau, the new 
Austrian commander, from Vienna, by Jelladid from Zagreb, and by 
Paski^vid, who was to cross the Carpathians and take the Hungarians 
in the rear. G6rgei was in a bad position, hopelessly outnumbered and 
hampered by the political necessity of defending Komdrom and Buda- 
pest. By July 14 Jelladid, though he had met with reverses, contrived to 
join hands with Haynau, and on the 18th the combined Austrian army 
entered Budapest. Operations were then transferred to the Theiss 
(Tisza). GQrgei skilfully avoided contact with the Russians of Paskidvic, 
but Haynau caught up with the southern Hungarian army and utterly 
routed it at Temesvir (August 9). 

Gdrgei had anticipated defeat, and informed Kossuth at Arad on 
August 10 that he would surrender if Haynau were victorious at 
Temesvir. Kossuth dramatically answered that, in such case, he would 
commit suicide. On the 11th the news of the Temesv4r disaster arrived . 
Thereupon Gbrgei prepared to surrender and asked Kossuth to abdi- 
cate, in order to relieve the political head of responsibility for surrender. 
There is much mystery about these negotiations and Kossuth subse- 
quently asserted that G6rgei had been ordered to insist on the autonomy 
of Hungary and accused him of deliberately betraying her to the enemy. 

‘ Nicholas, after he had quarrelled with Austria in 1854, asked h«: ambassador 
whether he knew who had been the two stupidest Kings of Poland. He answered 
his own question thus: ‘The first was King John Sobieski, who liberated Vienna 
(1683)fromthesiegelaidly the Turks, the second am I. For both of us . . . saved 
the House of Habsburg.’ J. Redlich: Emperor Francis Joseph of Austria (1929), p. 1 56- 
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The charge is absurd, and was probably put forward merely as a popular 
explanation of Hungarian disaster. For Kossuth knew quite as well as 
Gbrgei that resistance was impossible.^ Even if Gbrgei had demanded 
the autonomy of Hungary, neither Haynau nor Paski^vid would have 
admitted any terms but those of unconditional surrender on a military 
basis. On August 13 GOrgei therefore led over 23,000 troops to the 
Russians at Vildgos and laid down his arms. He was the most 
remarkable of revolutionary soldiers produced by the upheavals of 
1848. 

‘Hungary lies at the feet of Your Majesty,’ wrote the triumphant 
Paskidvid to the Czar. But, in fact, Gdrgei’s army and the settlement of 
Hungary were both handed over to Haynau. That worthy proceeded to 
punish the rebels. Owing to the intervention of the Czar, Gbrgei’s own 
life was spared, but thirteen of his generals (The martyrs of Arad’) were 
shot or hanged, and nearly 400 officers were imprisoned. Batthydny, 
who had been Prime Minister of Hungary, and over a hundred poli- 
ticians were executed. Kossuth himself. Count Julius Andrdssy, and 
seventy-four others were hanged in effigy. Cruelties of all kinds took 
place, and the atrocities of Slav and Ruman guerrillas passed wholly 
unpunished. Haynau’s ruthless rule earned for him the nickname of 
‘Hyena’ and brought him a severe punishment at the generous hands of 
the draymen of Messrs. Barclay and Perkins when he visited England 
some years later. There can be little question that undue severity was 
shown, and it is instructive to compare the leniency shown towards the 
Confederate politicians and generals by the victorious North in the 
American Civil War with the brutality of Austrian methods in Hungary 
and Italy in 1849. 

Kossuth had not committed suicide when surrender came, as he said 
he would. On August 17 he buried the Hungarian crown near the 
border town of Orsova and fled to Turkey from Hungary, which he 
never saw again. He became an eloquent voice in the wilderness, dis- 
playing both in England and in the United States that marvellous gift 
of exciting human emotion which had made him the first man in 
Hungary. He lived for nearly fifty years and remained irreconcilably 
anti-Hapsburg. In 1902 his bones were brought back to rest in his own 
land amid scenes of emotion such as Hungary had never witnessed. 
He had indeed exercised a volcanic and incalculable power. For con- 
servative forces had been strong in Hungary, and without Kossuth 
there would have been no revolution. 

The course of revolution was fairly run by the summer of 1849. For, 

* Kossuth made the charge of treachery in a moment of great excitement what 
fleeing from Hungaiy. He never repudiated it, but it is no longer sustained serious 
writers. The main charge is that Kossuth stipulated that, in case of surraider, the 
autonomy of Hungaiy should be reserved. Even if this is true (which it probably is 
not), Kossuth was insisting on a condition which Gdrgei could not have possibly 
obtained. — Cp. Sir A. W. Ward in Cambridge Modem History, vol. XI. pp. 212-14. 
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though there remained much unrest, there was no longer any doubt 
that the constituted authorities would ultimately prevail over the revo- 
lutionaries. The revolution had been like a wave or like a charge of 
cavalry, sweeping over a vast surface resistlessly for a moment, but un- 
able to hold for long the ground thus gained. It had been beaten back 
everywhere by material force and the Kings had returned to their capitals 
as soon as the soldiers had returned to their obedience. The first blow 
to revolution was the capture of Prague on June 17; the second the fall 
of Vienna at the end of October; the third the reassertion of the King of 
Prussia’s authority in Berlin in November. The last and most stubborn 
resistance, that of the Hungarians, where national patriotism stimu- 
lated revolution, was only ended by calling in a foreign and a Russian 
army. In every case revolution had begun without bloodshed; in every 
case reaction triumphed by violence and by militarism. \ Sentimental 
liberalism, rose-water revolutions, even national uprisings^ had failed 
before the iron hand and naked force of authority. What was now to 
be seen was whether the revolutions had been altogether in vain, 
and whether reaction could be permanent. 


CHAPTER XIII 

REACTION IN GERMANY, AUSTRIA, AND HUNGARY, 

1849-60 

The year 1849 opened in singular obscurity. Prussia had restored her 
kingly power, Austria had restored order in her German provinces: so 
the two greatest states in Germany were again in existence. But the 
German National Parliament remained with a Central Executive and 
Reichsverweser,^ as the living symbol of German unity, as the body 
which might hope still to realise the dreams of so many and to make 
Germany no longer a name but a nation. There were too many of the 
smaller states committed to its policy, there was too much public 
opinion still in its favour, for it to be flouted altogether or at once. It 
was therefore in a position to force, and did force, upon Austria a great 
decision as to the future. After long debate the members of the National 
Assembly had decided not to exclude Austria from the proposed Federa- 
tion (or Empire, as it was oftea called), but they equally declined to 
include any non-German part of Austria in the new German union. 
So they offered Austria a place in the new German Empire, but stipu- 
lated that her non-German parts (Hungary, etc.) should stand aside. 
Schwarzenberg replied to this offer on December 13, 1848, by saying 
that Austria and all its parts would, in future, be one single, organic 

* Imperial Vicar. 
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centralised state, and, as such, must enter the Confederation {Bund). 
He rejected the new German Empire altogether, and proposed to revive 
the old Bund with a stronger executive. 

His reply gave Prussia a great chance for obtaining the leadership in 
Germany. For the National Assembly, affronted by the Schwarzenberg 
proposal, turned to Prussia for sympathy and aid. After further insults 
from Schwarzenberg, the National Assembly completed their constitu- 
tion and chose the King of Prussia as German Emperor (March 27-8, 

1 849). Had Frederick William been a great ruler, as he admitted he was 
not, Prussia might have obtained the leadership of Germany. After 
much hesitation Frederick William refused the offered crown (April 3),^ 
and so threw away the prize which his successor was one day to 
enjoy. 

The refusal of the King of Prussia was a great blow. But the popular 
support and the seriois differences between Austria and Prussia still 
permitted the possibility of a united Germany, for twenty-eight states 
had solemnly signified their assent to the resolutions of the National 
Assembly which established the new constitution and the German Em- 
peror (April 4). The day after this assent was signified Austria withdrew 
her representatives from Frankfort. The National Assembly replied 
by reaffirming the constitution. Then, on May 4, Prussia denied the 
authority of the Assembly and withdrew her deputies. This step was 
decisive. The shadow of an Assembly continued to exist, transferred 
from Frankfort to Stuttgart. But, on September 30, 1849, Austria and 
Prussia took over the functions of the Central German Power, and thus 
ended the power, if not the existence, of the Frankfort Assembly. And 
the constitution fell with it. It was not at all like the German constitu- 
tion which was produced by the German victories of 1870; but in many 
respects it was not unlike that one which was produced by the German 
defeats of 1918. It contained the same assertion of the rights of the 
Empire against those of the states; it had a strong popular element in 
the Upper House; it made a real attempt to introduce popular represen- 
tation; and it sought to establish personal liberty as the fundamental 
right of a German citizen. 

In April and May 1849 revolutions or military mutinies occurred at 
Baden, in the Rhenish Palatinate (part of Bavaria), and in Saxony. 
Prussian troops were at once sent to restore order in Saxony, and were 
also used to suppress some fresh but not dangerous disorders in Prussia 
herself. Prussian forces also moved into Baden, into the Bavarian Pala- 
tinate, and into WUrtemberg. As Prussia was at the same time pursuing 
a policy of friendship towards some other minor states, Austria became 
highly suspicious. If Prussia could restore order in states, she was 
likely to control them, and, if she controlled many of them, Austria 
would no longer be the first Power in Germany. Schwarzenberg was 
quite ruthless and quite determined. He meant to restore the old Bund, 
* It would be more correct to say he adjourned the question sine die. 
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to reassert the Austrian hegemony in Germany, and to brush aside all 
other schemes as idle. And he could not do this without a spectacular 
humiliation of Prussia. 

Late in 1850, disturbances in Hesse-Cassel put a match to the powder 
magazine. Schwarzenberg was not going to have Prussia gaining any 
more prestige by a restoration of order there. He determined that 
Austria should play that part, and prepared to move on Hesse-Cassel 
with an Austrian army of 200,000 men (reinforced by contingents from 
Bavaria and Wurtemterg). Prussia mobilised in reply, and a collision 
actually took place between Prussian and Bavarian trojops. But, as 
always happened at a crisis, Frederick William tottered and gave way. 
At Olmiitz the iron Schwarzenberg dictated to Prussia a Ipttlement of 
the Hesse affair, which left all the honours in the hands of Austria, 
while making some feeble attempt to save Prussia’s fa(^ in public 
(November 28, 1850). Before the end of the year Schwarzenl^rg carried 
the restoration of the old Confederation (Bund) intact, of course with 
Austria at the head of it as of old. To all appearance Austria was 
stronger than ever, and reaction in his person was dominant and 
supreme. 

The pitiable humiliation of Olmiitz marked the lowest point of 
Prussia’s timidity and surrender. Schwarzenberg seemed a greater 
Metternich, and Prussia appeared to be brought as low in the dust as 
after Jena. And there was a further degradation now. When Prussia 
had been vanquished by Napoleon she had at least been true to the idea 
of German unity. Now she had begun by promising to champion that 
cause, had betrayed those who supported it, and acquiesced in the 
haughty demands of Austria. Germany seemed as feeble, as disunited, 
as nerveless as ever. Prussia had had the chance of being the first Power 
in Germany, and her King that of wearing an Imperial crown. All she 
had done was to rivet still tighter the chains which bound Germany at 
the feet of Schwarzenberg. The ‘humiliation of Olmiitz’ seemed to put 
the union of Germany at a more distant date than ever, and per- 
manently to disqualify Prussia as its champion. 

This way of looking at things was in reality very fallacious. Schwar- 
zenberg’s strong will and ruthless energy had indeed enabled him to 
achieve diplomatic victories without and order within. But the plan for 
the future settlement of the Hapsburg dominions was doomed to failure 
from the start. Schwarzenberg was right to try something new, but what 
he actually tried had already been condemned by experience. His idea, 
in brief, was to treat all Austria-Hungary as a mass of molten metal— to 
run it out in one mould, and to stamp it with one die — ^to make it speak 
one language, have one law and one Government, and obey one master. 
It was to be unified, centralised, and bureaucratised. The scheme ran 
counter to the nature of things, and had already been attempted in vain 
by Joseph n under far more favourable circumstances. Even if the 
lessons of history could have been dismissed and the aspirations of a 
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dozen races* could have been trodden out, there was no possibility of 
the plan succeeding unless there were at least twenty years of uninter- 
rupted peace. And, within eighteen years, Austria met two crushing 
defeats at the hands of a conqueror. The second of those conquerors 
was Prussia, which, in a campaign of six weeks, reversed the verdict of 
Olmiitz. 

As a matter of fact, Schwarzenberg had it in his power to conciliate 
different races in Austria, and to reduce the Magyars to impotence in 
the Kingdom of Hungary. His best plan would probably have been to 
extend a system of thorough devolution of self-government to different 
races.* By this means he could have confined the five million Magyars 
within the territory they inhabited, and separated from their body 
politic five million Slavs and two million Rumans. Valuable economic 
resources and strong alien populations would have been cut off from 
Hungary and would then have been at the disposal of the Hapsburgs. 
Schwarzenberg’s determination to crush Magyars and Slavs alike 
beneath a common yoke was recognised by the former as a great 
blunder. ‘What is given to us,’ sneered the Magyars, ‘as a punishment, 
is given to you [the Slavs] as a reward.’ A golden opportunity of fashion- 
ing the Austrian state anew on the basis of liberal and moderate self- 
government was thus lost. The course Schwarzenberg took led not only 
to disaster abroad, but to the Ausgleich (1867) within; it involved 
ultimately a dual system (Austria-Hungary) in which the Magyars 
became in reality the more powerful element, a result which a judicious 
policy could easily have averted. 

Throughout the decade 1849-60 the centralising measures, initiated 
by Schwarzenberg and continued by Bach, worked steadily for the 
destruction of the Hapsburg monarchy. Nationalistic tendencies, 
everywhere repressed in 1849, were in fact restored and revived by the 
excesses of reaction. In Austrian Italy the hatred of the Hapsburg 
burnt strongest, but it flamed hardly less fiercely among Magyars and 
Czechs. When Austrian armies were in the field in 1859 and in 1866 
neither Slavs nor Magyars showed any readiness to fight for the Haps- 
burg. And it could only have been a very stupid policy which brought 
Magyars and Slavs into agreement. 

Austria then was doomed when she adopted a centralising policy at 
home, for that was certain in the end to lead to disasters abroad. Also, 
a close observer would have noted that, despite the brilliant triumph of 
Olmfitz, Austrian policy had met with virtual defeat even in Germany. 
Prussia had indeed been momentarily hxuniliated, but Austria had been 

* In addition to Germans, there were seven Slav races, Czechs, Poles, Ruthenes, 
Croats, Serbs, Slovaks, Slovenes ; three Latin, Ruman, Ladin, and Italian; two 
Ugrian, Magyar and Szekler. 

* It is exceedingly interesting that this plan is substantially that whidi Franz 
Ferdinand is known to have adopted in 1914. He was convinced that the way for the 
Hapsburg Emj^ to continue to exist was to upset the dual system and to make all 
nations equal under the House of Austria. 
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unable to realise the wider programme of Schwarzenberg. She had not 
obtained inclusion of her whole territory as a unified state in the Bund 
as he had wished. She had failed also to break up the Prussian Zoll- 
verein, or to substitute for it a more general customs union in which she 
was included. So, though temporarily triumphant, Austria’s position 
was really dangerous and unstable. 

It may be well at this point to sum up the results of 1 848-49. An un- 
paralleled outpouring of human emotions had deluged Central Europe. 
And, though the tide appeared to ebb, its marks were everywhere, and 
were often ineffaceable. A heavy blow was struck in/ Germany, in 
Austria, and in Hungary at the servitude of the peasantj and free land 
became the rule for him. So, even the revival of politicahtyranny in its 
acutest form was accompanied by a large measure of economic freedom 
for the peasants all over Central Europe. 

The liberalism, so much in evidence everywhere, had beS^n primarily 
a bourgeois movement. It was of the sentimental and roiriantic order. 
Its leaders were generally men without political experience or organisa- 
tion, and the movement appeared to have been crushed by the heavy- 
handed policemanship of Berlin and Vienna. In some cases this con- 
clusion was true; political activity never again endangered the existing 
regime either in Vienna or in Germany until 1914. But all the German 
rulers were compelled to grant or to liberalise constitutions, and these 
instruments led to some restraint on the power of rulers and to the 
growth of a real parliamentary life in states like Baden and Bavaria. 
Even Prussia was compelled to grant a constitution which, as Bismarck 
found later, was sometimes embarrassing to its ruler.^ Though most 
German sovereigns still held personally to the idea of Divine Right, the 
result of 1848 was to emancipate their subjects from that superstition. 
Henceforward more national tests were applied, and allegiance was 
given to rulers in proportion as they were able, or strong, or successful. 
The triumph of Bismarckian absolutism in Prussia was not due to 
mysticism and reverence for the crown, but to respect for its intelligence, 
its power, and its wisdom. 

Nationalism, though less in evidence than liberalism in 1848, was 
actually more successful in outriding the storm. The sense of German 
national unity was checked, but in no sense destroyed, by the reaction 
after 1848. There had been a German Parliament and executive; most 
men felt that they would see both again. Yet the internal weaknesses 
and alien populations of Austria made it difficult to suppose that she 
would ever lead the way in that direction. To a keen observer, indeed, 
the peril of Austria lay in her repression of nationalistic tendencies in 

* Frederick William left a secret injunction, to be read to each of his successors, 
praying them to destroy the constitution. This injunction was itself destroyed by 
order of Kaiser William 11, King of Prussia. It would not have been written and, a 
written, would not have been destroyed if the Prussian Constitution in no way embar- 
rassed its rulers. 
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her own lands. Palmerston held the view in 1848 that her Italian 
possessions were a weakness of which she would be well rid, and that 
Hungary could be conciliated by liberal self-government. He was right 
in both respects, but, had he the knowledge we have to-day, he could 
have gone further. He might have poihted out that the Czechs would 
never be satisfied until their national aspirations were fulfilled, and that 
even obscure races, like the Slovenes, the Croats, and the Serbs, needed 
to be conciliated by Austria, if she was to survive. Certainly no one 
would have dreamed in 1848 that the Hapsburgs would have to fight 
Serbia in 1914, because the aspirations of Yugo-Slavs were incompatible 
with the existence of Austria. But the nationalistic leaven set to work 
in 1848 was to leaven the whole of Central Europe, and ultimately to 
produce a ferment which only a universal war could allay. 

Could any man have seen in 1849 that Prussia would be the champion 
of German unity twenty years later? Perhaps not, but there were, none 
the less, some interesting signs to be noted. Prussia still held half 
Germany in the tightening meshes of her Zollverein. The people and 
the soldiers of Prussia, though affected by the ferment of revolution, 
had not actually or actively shown detestation of their sovereign. The 
King, the army, and the people still formed that organic whole, the 
Prussian State. A constitution had been granted which to some degree 
met the needs of the times, and Prussia’s King had not disgraced him- 
'^elf, as had Austria’s Emperor, by revoking this constitution and by 
creaking his word. Nothing was to be hoped from Austria, but some- 
thing good might yet come out of Prussia, when strong men and bold 
leaders stood on her quarter-deck. 

Had Frederick William studied past history he might have remembered 
that there was a decade in Germany’s history when a haughty Austria 
by her prestige or by her diplomacy had imposed on the world and put 
a feeble Prussian ruler to shame. When that period ended a strong 
man grasped power in Prussia and smote Austria down into the dust. 
History was about to repeat itself. The King knew that the name of 
the man who began the first era of Prussia’s glory was Frederick; he 
did not know that the name of the man who was to begin the second 
was William. 


CHAPTER XIV 

REVOLUTIONARY MOVEMENTS IN ITALY 

We have already seen that there was a fermentation of opinion in Italy 
very dangerous to all the governments established there. National 
sentiment and the feeling that Italy, which had once been the great 
home of centralisation, should achieve unity and centralisation again, 
had taken possession of the minds of a large part of the educated classes 
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and had vaguely permeated also the rest of the population. Balbo, in 
his history of Italy, had shown how the land had been enslaved to the 
barbarian, and had held up the hope of liberation. Gioberti, in his 
remarkable book, Del Primato morale e civile degli Italiani (1843), had 
pointed to the Papacy as the power which should reorganise and unite 
the different states of Italy and give the Italians the leadership of 
Europe; and Mazzini had preached nationalism in alliance with de* 
mocracy in a manner which made him feared as a revolutionary force, 
dangerous to the constitution of society as well as to the established 
governments. There was, however, no sign of anV great change. 
Mettemich ruled in Italy as completely as in Vienna, ^d there seemed 
little likelihood that the country would cease to be thkt ‘geographical 
expression’ which he had called it in 181S. Yet the first step in the 
movement of revolution which was to shake nearly eyery throne in 
Europe came from this land of despotism, and from the ^rt of it which 
seemed most wedded to the ideas of the past— the Papacy itself. 

In June 1846 Cardinal Mastai-Ferretti was elected Pope, and took the 
title of Pius the Ninth. Though at the time of his election he was little 
known outside a restricted circle, he became for the next two years the 
most prominent of European leaders and the centre of the hopes of 
the liberals of Europe. He was eulogised as few statesmen in modern 
times have ever been eulogised. Then there came disappointment and 
reaction; and he was regarded as an arch-traitor and the enemy of the 
progress of mankind. The man himself was simple and well-intentioned. 
His love of Italy and his dislike of the Austrian dominion were per- 
fectly genuine. ‘I stand for Italy and belong to Italy,’ he said. He had 
imbibed from Gioberti’s book the idea of a Pope as the champion and 
liberator of the country, and he was flattered by the belief that it was 
for him to carry out the great task. But he also too truly said that he 
knew nothing of politics, and he had no conception of all the courage 
and energy and wisdom that would be required before the liberation of 
Italy could be accomplished. He knew nothing of the dangers which 
surrounded him. With the best intentions he struck a match to light 
a candle, and discovered to his horror that he was in a powder magazine. 
No wonder if in terror he tried to withdraw from the work which he 
had initiated. But he had two years of enthusiasm, hope, and immense 
popularity. The first act of his reign was to issue an amnesty for the 
exiles and for political prisoners, and this was taken — in the prevailing 
excitement of men’s minds — ^as a sign that he was the destined liberator, 
and the man who would introduce into the Papal States ‘gas, railways, 
and a constitution.’ Crowds gathered spontaneously to acclaim him: 
he was declared to be ‘the prophet not only of his own people but of the 
whole world.’ He was intoxicated by this outburst of popularity and 
believed that it meant more than it did. The French Amtossador saw 
a danger that he might think it possible to ‘sleep on this popularity as 
on a b^ of roses.’ 
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His first measures did not go far, but they were all in the desired 
direction. After the amnesty came a modification of the censorship of 
the press. The entirely authoritative and ecclesiastical character of the 
Government was modified. A Council of State was established in April 
1847, chosen by the Pope from the names submitted to him by the 
governors of the provinces. A Council of Ministers was appointed in 
June to discuss, but not to control, the action of the Papal Government. 
The Jews were released from their Ghetto at Rome. Men believed that 
there was much more behind these moderate changes, and that they 
were carried out by the will of the Pope alone, in opposition to his 
reactionary surroundings. 

All Italy caught fire from these events in Rome. Metternich was much 
alarmed. He had foreseen everything, he said, except a liberal Pope. 
Liberalism — for that name at this epoch was applied even to violent 
revolutionary opinions — raised its head all over Italy; in Sicily, in 
Naples, in Tuscany, in Parma, in Milan, in Venice, and even in Savoy. 
Everywhere it was the mark of a liberal to applaud the Pope, and in 
some states it was forbidden to cheer the name of Pius IX under heavy 
penalties. But all this enthusiasm and this hope of an early victory for 
liberal nationalism rested on illusion. The changes that had been intro- 
duced in Rome were far from revolutionary. The Pope was essentially 
conservative (‘no Pope could be a liberal’); and his task would have been 
impossible of solution even to a much more powerful intellect and will. 
It is clear that in the long run nothing would satisfy the logical demands 
of Italian nationalism short of the abdication of the Papacy from its 
temporal power; and Pius could not even contemplate that. When he 
ceased to be carried along by the tide of popularity he turned again to 
the Austrian power to rescue and support him. 

It will be well to follow Pius to the end of his liberal phase, though 
before that came to an end important movements had begun in other 
parts of Italy; these had a decisive influence on events in Rome, which 
soon ceased to occupy the centre of the Italian stage. Some progress 
was made with the promised reforms. A municipal council was estab- 
lished for Rome. Some of the public buildings of Rome were put in its 
power, and the famous letters S.P.Q.R. were again to be seen on the 
walls of Rome. The enthusiastic demonstrations which welcomed these 
acts showed no diminution in the popularity of the Pope. Even the 
men of extreme views were in some instances swept away by it, and 
Mazzini wrote a public letter expressing approval of what the Pope 
had done, ‘because it will shorten the way, and spare us dangers, blood- 
shed, and disasters, and because Italy will be at one stroke placed at the 
head of European progress.’ The Pope used language which might 
have warned men that he was not willing to go all the way that the re- 
volutionaries desired, for in a public speech he spoke of his determina- 
tion to maintain the rights of the Sacred College of Cardinals and 
warned his hearers against dreaming of a Utopia incompatible with the 

7 
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sovereignty of the Pope. In truth the Pope was growing seriously 
alarmed by the consequences of his action, as seen in the revolutions 
that were breaking out in all parts of Italy. He began to withdraw him- 
self from public applause and to dream of reaction. 

Yet for a short time the progress of the liberal movement in Rome 
continued. The revolutions that were happening elsewhere — ^in Naples, 
in Milan, in France — ^which frightened the Pope so much, made it im- 
possible for him to stop. It was fear now, not enthusiasm, that drove 
him on. He appointed a Ministry consisting mainly of laymen, and 
then hastily, in March 1848, promulgated a constitution. It was warmly 
but uncritically welcomed, for it maintained the Saipred College of 
Cardinals as a dominant part of the political constitutidp, and declared 
that no law could be accepted which conjSicted with\the canons or 
customs of the Church. But it was a constitution with '|wo chambers, 
and ‘constitution’ was almost a magical word at this epqch. 

The rest of the history of the Pope’s constitutional scliemes depends 
directly on the war against Austria waged by northern Italy, to which 
we must turn in a moment. The Pope declared against any idea of par- 
ticipating in the struggle, and lost at once the support of the nationalists 
everywhere.^ He still hoped to work the constitution that he had pro- 
mulgated, but the fiercer spirits were rapidly gaining the upper hand in 
Rome. The Pope’s chief Minister was Rossi, who sympathised with 
many phases of liberalism. In November 1848, as he went to the 
Assembly of Deputies, he was assassinated, probably by the anarchical 
section of the revolutionaries. Rome was in turmoil and the Pope, now 
terribly alarmed, abandoned all ideas of working with the constitution 
in a liberal spirit. Fearing that he might be forced to further conces- 
sions, he left Rome and took refuge at Gaeta in Neapolitan territory. 
Through weakness rather than through cowardice he had refused the 
part that the liberals pressed upon him. He had no further influence on 
the contest for Italian liberty and unity; nor was Rome any longer the 
centre of the struggle. 

Italy was well prepared for the spread of the revolutionary movement. 
The secret societies of Young Italy had enrolled many members 
throughout the country, and the middle classes generally were almost 
unanimous in support of Italian national unity. Thus, when the oppor- 
tunity came, the movement was almost universal and really spontaneous. 
That the first signal should have been given from Rome and by the Pope 
was the most amazing thing about the movement. But it was not much 
less remarkable that the next decisive step came from Ferdinand, the 
King of Naples and Sicily. In no part of Italy was misgovemment 
greater; nowhere was the population more uneducated; no ruler was less 
open to the appeal of nationality and constitutionalism than Ferdinand, 

^ The Pope issued an Allocution on 29th April that he disavowed all participation 
in a war against Austria, but that his troops would defend the integrity of the Roman 
State. At that moment the Papal forces were in Venetia. 
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who, in spite of some good humour and bonhomie, had the traditional 
hatred of his Bourbon house for all popular movements, and felt him- 
self a foreigner in the land. His concession was due to one motive only 
— ^fear. There had been mutterings of discontent, and the name of 
Pius IX was in Naples, as everywhere, the excuse for a demand for more 
liberal methods of government, and Ferdinand had made some con- 
cessions more apparent than real. Then, in January 1848, a manifesto 
was issued in Palermo demanding ‘reforms in agreement with the pro- 
gress of the age and in accordance with the wishes of Europe, Italy, and 
France.’ The insurrection was announced for January 12, and it 
actually broke out on that day. For fifteen days Palermo was held by 
a force which numbered in its ranks all classes of society, including the 
aristocracy. The half-mutinous troops of the Government were suc- 
cessfully resisted, and in the end were forced to abandon the city. 
Encouraged by this success, the rebellion soon spread over the whole 
island. The fighting had never been fierce; the royal troops had lost 
only some 500 killed and wounded. 

The news from Palermo alarmed Ferdinand beyond what seemed 
necessary, but he was aware of the slight hold that his Government had 
on the population, and he had little courage or initiative. He yielded to 
the danger without dignity and without deceiving anyone as to his 
motives. He issued an amnesty to political prisoners and then actually 
sanctioned a constitution. It was so transitory that it does not deserve 
to be examined; we may only note that it did not include religious 
toleration. It sufficed, however, to make of him a rival in popularity 
to Pope Pius IX; and it had an immediate effect on the other Govern- 
ments of the peninsula. When the despised south had entered on the 
road of reform, the north could hardly lag behind. 

It had a direct effect in inducing the Pope to grant the constitution for 
the Papal States which we have already noticed. It excited the nationalists 
of Tuscany to action. The Government of the Grand Duke Leopold II 
was not one of the most oppressive in Italy, and journalism there was 
already influential. The Grand Duke made small concessions at first, 
but these were far from contenting the population of Florence, Leghorn, 
and the other towns of Tuscany; and, in February 1848, he issued a 
constitution on the model of the Neapolitan one. 

What happened in Tuscany was not of much importance, for she 
could rarely pursue a really independent policy. The future of Italy 
turned mainly on one point; could the power of Austria be shaken in 
the north of the peninsula? The fate of Italy, therefore, was decided in 
Piedmont (the real basis of the kingdom of Sardinia), and in Lombardy, 
where Austria maintained an authority which the inhabitants never 
ceased to regard as foreign and oppressive. Sardinia was the least 
Italian of all the Italian States. Its King, Charles Albert, preferred to 
speak French instead of Italian, and its population had very incomplete 
racial affmities with the peoples of the south. The House of Savoy, 
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which held the crown of the Sardinian kingdom, stood to Italy very 
closely in the relation in which the House of Hohenzollem in Prussia 
stood to Germany. Half non-Italian though it was, its population was 
far more military than any other within the borders of Italy, and its 
royal family was energetic and ambitious. It was military strength, 
good statesmanship and a certain honesty which allowed the House of 
Savoy to be recognised as the representative of the national aspirations 
of Italy; much the same qualities produced an analogous result for the 
Hohenzollems in Germany. The King, Charles Albert, wai already 
favourably known for his decided opposition to the House or Austria. 
He had declared his hope that all Italy would join to expel the foreigner: 
he was brave, with a real touch of heroism in his character;! but his 
policy was so hesitating that he was called Re tentema; his policy was 
declared to be the policy of see-saw; and he is generally known to 
history as ‘the Hamlet of Savoy.’ The explanation of his hesitations and 
changes is to be found partly in his temperament; partly in his strong 
devotion to the Catholic Church; but above all in the fact that he dis- 
trusted liberalism as endangering the unity and energy of the State. He 
would have liked to have driven out the Austrians from Italy without 
conceding political liberty to the people, and he would have wished to 
reign over a United Italy as a strong if not an absolute monarch, Only 
gradually did he see that political liberty was an essential condition of 
national victory. 

The eyes of Italian patriots were already fixed on Charles Albert. His 
declarations in favour of a united Italy had been outspoken. Journalism 
was freer in Turin than elsewhere in Italy, and patriots driven from 
their own states found an asylum there. Foremost among the writers 
in the journals was the Count Cavour, destined to so great a share in the 
emancipation of Italy. He was editor of the Risorgimento, and it was 
he who, at a meeting of editors to consider the situation, urged them 
frankly to demand a constitution; all other reforms which they desired, 
he said, would either flow from this or were contained in it. Their 
opinion was forwarded to the King, but received no answer. But 
Charles Albert had to choose between a determined resistance to, or 
a frank acceptance of, the wishes of his people. The first would have 
meant civil war and union with the hated Austrian power. He chose 
the second, not half-heartedly as Ferdinand and Leopold had done, but 
with a thoroughly honest purpose. In February 1848 he issued an edict 
announcing the early grant of a constitution, which followed a few days 
later. It led him to war, to disaster, to exile, and to death; but it led his 
son to the throne of a United Italy. It established a limited and parlia- 
mentary monarchy, on the model of the English Constitution. It 
served not only for the kingdom of Sardinia, but for the kingdom of 
Italy, which was soon to come into being; and with slight changes it 
was the constitution of Italy till Mussolini came. 

Not only Italy, but aU Europe was ablaze with revolution now. In 
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February 18^ the monarchy of Louis Philippe fell in France. And in 
March Prince Metternich fled from hostile demonstrations in Vienna. 
He had ruled Austria and, through Austria, Italy for so long that his 
fall, which proved final, was bound to have the most important conse- 
quences. Popular demonstrations broke out in Milan at once. Students, 
workmen, journalists and tradesmen surrounded the castle with hostile 
intentions. The Viceroy was away from Milan. His deputy made con- 
cessions, but they were far from satisfying the demands of the insur- 
gents. The revolt assumed definite form and organisation, and after 
five days of hard fighting the Austrian troops were driven off and the 
patriots were left in possession of the great city. About the same time 
the Governments (which were really Austrian) were driven from Parma 
and Modena. More important was the rising of Venice against her 
Austrian masters. The patriotic leader, Daniel Manin, was released 
from prison, and he at once assumed the leadership of the movement. 
A civic guard was organised and the Austrian garrison found itself 
hopelessly outnumbered. The governor determined to withdraw his 
men from the city, and their departure was greeted with cheers for 
Saint Mark, Italy, and Pius IX. The Pope’s name would soon cease to 
be associated with the national hopes! 

War was inevitable, for Austria would certainly not accept as final 
her humiliating surrender to the despised Italians. Nor could Milan, 
Venice, and Lombardy by themselves hope to resist the reinforced 
armies of Austria. All turned on Charles Albert and the kingdom of 
Sardinia. He had less hesitation about making war than about granting 
a constitution. On March 23 he issued a proclamation to the peoples 
of Lombardy and Venice declaring that his people sympathised with 
the heroic struggles of their neighbours against their oppressors, and 
that they were coming to give them that assistance which a brother ex- 
pects from a brother, and a friend from a friend. He declared that they 
trusted in the help of God ‘who had given Pius IX to Italy to show her 
the way to help herself,’ and he unfurled the tricolour banner of a 
United Italy. The Sardinian army, mainly consisting of Piedmontese 
soldiers, at once crossed the Ticino. The sword must now decide the 
fate of Italy; and the sword of Austria proved the heavier and the 
sharper. 

The war was a great disappointment to the patriots. In truth they 
had little to which they could trust except the genuine enthusiasm and 
devotion which actuated most of those who fought in the Italian ranks. 
Outside Piedmont there was little organisation, and the help that came 
from the states of the centre and the south was of little consequence. 
Charles Albert’s heart was in the struggle, as he clearly showed when 
disaster came, and his physical courage was beyond reproach, but he 
had little military skill and he found no generals to distinguish them- 
selves in the war. The Austrians — ^in spite of the troubles that were 
shaking the State at home—were more favourably situated. Though 
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forced to retire before the first attack the Italians, hdkl in th($ 
famous quadrilateral (Verona, Peschiera, Legnago and Mantua) places 
of great strength which gave to the Austrian army a sure road by which 
it could maintain its connections with Austria and receive reinforce* 
ments. In Radetzky, though he was over eighty years of age, they had 
a commander whose energy and skill were recognised by his bitterest 
opponents,* and the general discipline and skill of the Austrian armies 
were far above those of their opponents. Only the complete ct^pse of 
the Austrian power north of the Alps could probably have s^ved the 
Italians from complete defeat. 

There was no real union among the Italian states. There w^ strong 
local feeling in Milan, in Venice, in the duchies of the centre, and above 
all in Naples and Sicily. Until the fortunes of the war threatmed to 
turn against them they were for the most part unwilling to suborainate 
themselves to the kingdom of Sardinia, and still more to incorporate 
themselves with it. There was friction between Milan and Venice, and 
in all the states there was strife between the republicans and the royalists. 
Mazzini came to Milan, and hoped to turn the movement in a re- 
publican direction; for the republic was to him a matter of religion and 
almost untouched by considerations of prudence. Beneath the surface 
there were anarchical groups working equally against both Mazzini and 
the royalists. There was talk of an Italian league, but it was never a 
favourite idea with Charles Albert, and it came to nothing. Towards the 
end of the war several states — Piacenza, Parma, Modena, Milan and 
Venice — voted for incorporation with Sardinia; but the movement was 
too late to be effective, though it prepared the way for the subsequent 
action of aU Italian states ten years later. 

The Austrians had already been driven out of Milan. They withdrew 
still further to the east. The Italian troops showed at times great 
cotirage and could claim victories. Their greatest was the capture of 
the important fortress of Peschiera. But when Radetzky was ready for 
the counter-attack the end soon came. On July 25, 18^, the Italians 
were heavily defeated on the twice fatal field of Custozza. Charles 
Albert was driven back on Milan. The Milanese werc of course angry 
at the failure of their hopes. The friction with the I^edmontese was 
increased by defeat, and Charles Albert was even accused of having 
betrayed the national cause. The way in whidi the patriots threw mud 
at one another in the hour of crisis is not a pleasant story for the 
modem historians of Italy. The Austrians entered Milan again. Charles 
Albert and the Sardinian army were allowed to withdraw beyond the 
frontier. Mazzini declared that the royal war was over and the people’s 
war must now begin, and he rais^ a banner with his favourite de- 
vice ‘God and the People.* Garibaldi withdrew to the mountains and 

* The famous phrase ‘In Buem Lt^ liegt Oestemadi* (Afi Aostrla Is in your 
camp), applied to Radetzky, mows aim the despeanate situation of Austria and ter 
d^midence on rniittary success. 
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dreanexl of contittuing a gumiila war. But to most men it was obvious 
that all prospect of succes^ul resistance was over. 

It remains to consider briefly the behaviour of the rulers of the 
various Itahan states during this time of hope and confusion; for in 
their behaviour is to be found the explanation of the fact that when at 
last the Italian victory was won Italian unity was secured not by any 
scheme of federation, such as was adopted in Germany — where the 
local differences in language, race, and character were not nearly so 
great as in Italy— -but by the incorporation of the whole of Italy in the 
kingdom of Sardinia. No ruler of Italy, with the single deception of 
Charles Albert, showed any real devotion to the national cause; and the 
national cause, therefore, when it triumphed could make no use of any 
other of them. 

We have already traced the fortunes of Pius DC as far as his flight to 
Gaeta. His name disappeared from the hatbands, the standards, and 
the battle-cries of Italian soldiers henceforth. The King of Naples had 
never had any of the real belief which animated Pius DC in the cause of 
Italy and constitutionalism, and took the first opportunity of joining 
the cause of reaction. The national movement threatened indeed his 
dominions with disruption, for Sicily showed no inclination to be satis- 
fied with equal rights in the constitution of Naples. The inhabitants 
had thrown down the statues of the Bourbon kings and had declared 
that Sicily was henceforward an independent State. The rebellion mas- 
tered the whole island, and the crown was ofiered to the second son of 
Charles Albert, who, however, thought it wise to refuse it. Ferdinand’s 
acceptance of the constitution had from the first been hypocritical, and 
the denunciation of the war by the Pope induced him to throw away all 
pretence. He declared indeed at first that it was his ‘firm and immutable 
will’ to maintain the constitution, but he withdrew the troops that he 
had sent to the help of the national cause in the north of Italy. Then, 
disorders in Naples, which were easily suppressed, gave him an excuse 
for dismissing his Parliament and in fact withdrawing the constitution. 
Sicily was now invaded. Messina was taken and crueUy punished. The 
intervention of the French and English fleets stopped further military 
operations; but it was clear that the old regime would be restored in 
both parts of the Neapolitan monarchy. 

Leopold, the Grand Duke of Tuscany, was not of surii base metal as 
Ferdinand (^ Naples, and we have seen how easily the constitution had 
been established in Tuscany. The Parliament was organised; a pcqmlar 
Ministry was appointed. The Grand Duke even dedhured bis approval 
of the idea which ^emed to many, including Mazzini, to offer some 
chance of Italian liberty and unity, when the arms of Shudinia had been 
broken in the campaign whidh ended at Custozza. This was to caff a 
Constituent Assembfy consisting of representatives of the diffiMroat 
Italian states, whkih should settte the conditions of tmion anda fiscteral 
goventinent for Italy. The sclumie failed, and was bound to fail because 
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Sardinia, which even in defeat was the most powerful of Italian states, 
would have none of it. Soon afterwards it was denounced by the Pope. 
The opposition of the Pope was the cause or the excuse for Leopold to 
abandon not only the idea of ‘the Constituent Assembly,’ but also the 
national cause as a whole. He went first to Siena and then escaped to 
Gaeta and joined the Pope in the territory of the King of Naples. There 
was therefore, ten years later, no place for the Grand Duke of Tuscany 
in the free Italy that was then established. The smaller dukes played 
no better part, and Modena and Parma readily accepted th^ rule of 
Austria which they had for the moment thrown off. 

The behaviour of Sardinia was very different, and she had her teward. 
The truce which had been signed after the Austrian occupapon of 
Milan was no settlement of the problem of the future of Ital]^. The 
Parliament at Turin demanded the renewal of the war and Genoa 
threatened a republic if the Austrian terms were accepted. Charles 
Albert therefore led out again the discouraged troops to face their vic- 
torious opponents. At Novara (on March 23, 1849) the Piedmontese 
army (for the Sardinian army had its main support in Piedmontese 
soldiers) was completely defeated, with some suspicion of treason 
among the commanders. Charles Albert declared that he had sacrificed 
everything for the cause of Italy; that he had not been able to find death 
on the battlefield; and that as he was now the chief obstacle to peace 
he would resign the crown. His son Victor Emmanuel became king; 
Charles Albert retired to Portugal and died there a few months later. 

Victor Emmanuel could not foresee that fate had in store for him the 
glorious throne of a United Italy. But in the first days of his reign 
he did much to secure it. He was urged, in the negotiations which fol- 
lowed the battle of Novara, to abandon the constitution and better 
terms were offered him if he would consent; but he steadily refused. In 
his first proclamation to the people he pointed to the enemies, both 
internal and external, which threatened the constitution; but declared 
himself its determined defender. Alone among the princes of Italy he 
nailed the flag of liberty to his mast. 

The Revolution now only held its own at two points on Italian soil: 
at Rome and Venice. These two romantic chapters of Italian histoiy 
must be very briefly summarised. The flight of the Pope had left the 
Eternal City in great confusion. The Pope in vain tried to rule from his 
place of exile. The extremer spirits of the nationalist movement came 
to Rome, and among them Mazzini. A revolutionary republic was set 
up and the government was placed in the hands of a triumvirate (con- 
sisting of Mazzini, Saffi and Armellini); but in fact it was Mazzini 
who directed the whole policy of the republic. Garibaldi — already the 
chosen hero of Italy — came and placed his sword at the disposal of the 
triumvirate. Together Mazzini and Garibaldi challenged the power of 
Austria and of the Papacy in the name of God and the People. 

The contest was in any case a hopeless one, for the republic would 
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soon have been crushed between the forces of Naples and of Austria. 
But another Power entered the arena and decided the issue. France was 
still a republic and its president was Bonaparte, soon to be Napoleon 
III, who knew something of Italian revolutions and had some sympathy 
with them. He needed, however, the support of the clergy, and he 
feared the establishment of the power of Austria in Rome. He decided, 
therefore, to interfere, and he despatched a French army to Civita 
Vecchia to overthrow the republic and restore the government of the 
Pope. Oudinot, the French commander, underrated at first the power 
of Garibaldi, and was sharply checked on his first advance. But then 
reinforcements were brought up. The Neapolitans gave some assis- 
tance to the foreign invader. On June 30 the city fell into the hands of 
the French. Garibaldi decided to withdraw into the mountains before 
the French entered, and appealed for volunteers to follow him. T offer 
neither pay nor quarters nor provisions; I offer hunger, thirst, forced 
marches, battles and death. Let him who loves his country in his heart 
and not with his lips only follow me.’ A number of volunteers responded 
to the heroic challenge. They were pursued and dispersed, and Garibaldi 
only escaped at last after much suffering; but many of those who went 
out of Rome with him lived to play a part in the triumph of ten years later. 

Venice had shaken off the lethargy of centuries to take a part in the 
national movement. We have seen how the news of the revolution at 
Milan had stirred her to a similar movement. Manin proved a great 
leader. Venice declared herself an independent republic and co-oper- 
ated with the movement in Milan. Later, when fortune was turning 
against the national cause, the Venetians consented to a close union 
with Milan and Piedmont under the leadership of Charles Albert. But, 
as we have seen, the Austrian arms pressed on to victory. Even after 
Custozza and Novara, however, the Venetians fought on. But Venice 
was no longer the impregnable city that she had been in the days before 
long-distance artillery had been invented. The Austrians bombarded 
the city and did great damage. Cholera came to intensify the sufferings 
of the population. At last, on August 24, Manin recognised that further 
resistance was impossible. He retired into exile and the city passed 
again into the power of the Austrians. 

So ended in entire failure the first attempt of Italy to win unity and 
liberty. What enthusiasm and a few great leaders could do had been 
nobly done. But discipline and unity in leadership and in organisation 
had been notably and fatally absent. Italy, moreover, had found no 
help from any outside power. Charles Albert had proudly declared that 
Italy could save herself {Italia farh da se). Count Cavour, the soberest 
and wisest brain among the statesmen of Italy, was among his sup- 
porters. He doubted Italy’s power of settling her own fate without 
foreign help. He saw that the sword of France must if possible be 
thrown into the scale against the sword of Austria, and it was the con- 
stant effort of his statecraft to bring about that result. 
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THE EASTERN QUESTION AND THE CRIMEAN WAR 

SECTION 1.— THE NEAR EASTERN QUESTION, 1804-53 

At the end of the eighteenth century the Near Eastern question assumed 
its modem form. Three factors determined it: the growing ^kness 
of the Turk at Constantinople, the rise of small, vigorous Christian 
nationalities in the Balkan peninsula, and the effect of botmon the 
policy of the Great Powers. Between the years 1788 and 1791 Austria 
and Russia attacked Turkey in concert, and Russia, asserting that die 
was the protector of Christians in the Turkish Empire, advanced as far 
as the port of Oczakov on the Black Sea. The younger Pitt, speaking 
for England, denounced the danger of the Russian advai^ and the 
menace to Turkey’s integrity. Parliament did not support him over this 
incident, but he had set the fashion for his successors; for almost ninety 
years to come they followed a pro-Turkish and anti-Russian policy. 
Austria, too, showed a moderate attitude to Turkey in 1791. Sheretumed 
nearly all her conquests to Turkey and henceforth sought to protect her. 
For, by 1791 , both England and Austria had recognised that Turkey was 
a menace, not because of her strength, but because of her weakness. 

At the dawn of the nineteenth <^tury, then, Russia began to creep 
south down the Black Sea coast, her eyes always on Constantinople as 
an ultimate goal. Austria couched on Russia’s flank, a suspicious 
hound threatening to spring when Russia was once engaged with 
Turkey. England watched from afar, resolved to protect the com- 
merce of the East Mediterranean and to defend Constantinople itself 
against attack. The disturbances always began by the attempts of small 
Balkan nationalities to assert their independence of Turkey, and the 
Great Powers then interfered to regulate or to improve their status. 
The Turkish attitude was always the same. For Christian subjects 
{rayahs as they were called) to rebel was an unspeakable presunq>tion. 
Sometimes the Turk tried to anticipate such plans by massacre, and his 
massacres increased as his power grew w^er. At t^er times ^ 
Turk, though forced to grant some status or privileges to Christian 
individuals or races, attempted to evade or delay the execution ei the 
provisions. Reform or concession was never granted to a Tutitish sub- 
ject except under pressure of the Great Powers. If granted in ^het^ 
it was always, as far as possible, withdrawn in practice. Much in- 
genuity was shown in setting the Great Powers by the jeaxs. The three 
several elements of the problem then ar^ first, an Oriental Odvermnent 
established in Europe, noisgoveming rnUhons <rf Ouistiani, and slowly 
disintegrating in power. Next, there is a collection of Ortait Polwas, of 
which Russia alone generally seeks to accelerate Tiu)thh 
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Last, a oottection of small subject Christian nationalities aH gradually 
organising, educating and Strengthmiing thmnselves to throw off tlm 
Turkish yoke. This situation pr^uced, during the nin^eenth centuiy, 
endless rebellions of subjects against the Sultan, three Russo-Turldsh 
warn, and two wars in which France and England, as well as Russia, 
took a part for or against Turkey. Of these subject nationalities the 
Rumanians inhabited the provinces of Moldavia and Wallachia 
(modem Rumania).* They had always been ruled as separate princi- 
palities with native governors and a quasi-independent status. The chief 
racial areas, inhabited respectively by Serbs, Bulgars and Greeks, corre- 
spond roughly to the boundaries of their respective territories in 1913. 
Serbia and Greece were more dependent on Constantinople than 
Moldavia and Wallachia, but no huge Turkish population lived in 
either. Both the district and population of Bulgaria adjoined Con- 
stantinople, and hence the emancipation of Bulgaria lagged behind 
that of Serbia or Greece. 

It was the Serbs, and not the Greeks, who struck Uie first blow for 
Balkan freedom. The revolt began in 1804 under Kara (Black) George, 
the ancestor of the Karageorgevl£ dynasty of Serbia. It was a story of 
heroic fights and bloody massacres on both sides. But after eight years 
Kara George maintain^ his position, and in the Russo-Turkish Treaty 
of 1812 obtained a promise of autonomy. He was defeated in 1813, 
and fied the coimtiy. Then in 1815 his rival, enemy and ultimate mur- 
derer, Miloi Obrenovid, raised another revolt. He was successful in 
asserting the de facto independence of Serbia at once and, after many 
and very tedious delays, secured a constitution and the recognition of 
himsdf as Prince of Serbia.* 

The obscure struggle of peasant heroes against Turkish armies ffirice 
their rize attract^ little attention in Europe. But all tlm Great Powers 
became stirred when the Greeks rebelled in 1820. Russia was exdted 
by the execution of the Patriarch of Constantinople and massacres 
of Gredc Christians, and it was feared that she would at once attadc 
Turkqf. Austria and En^and at once took measures to avert this 
danger. Fm* smne years (Onning and Mettemich were in agreement in 
principle. Tbe struggle between Turkey and her Greek rebds was 
nobody dsc’s afihir. The duly of the Great Powers was to ‘hold the 
ring’ and to permit ncme of their number to use force. For, if Rusria 
tried to settle die quurd war. Canning briieved rite would ^gokhh 
Greece at one mouthful and Turkey at the next!* This situation lasted 
from t8h> till Che oiri of 1825. Then a striking diangc occurred. The 
Sultan appealed Ibr aid to Mehcmet Ali, Pasha of Eg^ and Mefamufll 


* Rmuuaia, St eu as t ha t e d in 1913, iacliided Moldavk tad WaHw^ aad pert 
of die Oolscu^ abom 7.4 taWk^ After tl» war cf 1914-18 she doutMhnc 
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sent his son Ibrahim and a disciplined army to the Morea. His success 
was so great that Russia declared she must intervene to save the, Greeks 
from extinction. 

Canning decided that the only way of averting war was for England 
to act with Russia in putting pressure on Turkey. Austria declined to 
do this and stood aloof. England and Russia signed an agreement to 
this effect on April 4, 1826. Turkey was to be urged to make an armis- 
tice with the Greeks and to grant to them a measure of ‘Hoiie Rule.’ 
But even so, force was not actually proposed, and it was not until July 6, 
1827 (and after France had joined as a third party), that the Allies 
signed a definite treaty to employ force towards Turkey, in lease of 
her refusal to listen to the Allies’ proposal to accept an armisttce and 
give autonomy to Greece. This led, just after Canning’s death ^ugust 
12, 1827), to the Battle of Navarino. There, the joint British, French, 
and Russian squadrons destroyed the Turkish and Egyptian fleets. 
This great catastrophe to Turkey rendered not only the autonomy, but 
the independence, of Greece inevitable, though the death of Canning 
probably made a great difference to the form it assumed. 

Early in 1828 Russia took exactly the step which Canning had tried 
to prevent, and declared war upon Turkey direct and alone.^ But, 
though English and French remonstrances were little heeded by Czar 
Nicholas, it does not seem that at this time he intended the destruction 
of the Turkish Empire, or even the immediate annexation of large parts 
of it. 

After preliminary reverses the Russian army reached Adrianople in 
the summer of 1829. Diebitsch, the commanding general, despite the 
smallness and demoralisation of his army, assumed the airs of a con- 
queror and summoned the Turks to make peace. The Sultan was cowed 
and the Treaty of Adrianople was promptly signed (September 14, 
1829). Territory was indeed acquired in Asia at Turkey’s expense, 
which resulted in an advance in the Caucasus area. But nothing simi- 
lar was acquired, or attempted to be acquired, in Europe. Russia’s 
boundary with Turkey was still the river Pruth, far to the north of 
Moldavia. Her policy in Europe was not annexation but peaceful pene- 
tration. 

France and England were very much afraid that Greece would 
become a vassal state dependent on Russia. Wellington, therefore, pro- 
posed to divide her into two halves so as to make her as small and weak 
as possible. Aberdeen even went further, and proposed to ‘trisect’ her. 
Happily Wellington and Aberdeen were turned out, and wiser counsels 

* As is well known, the Allies had maintained that the battle of Navaiino was *an 
untoward event’ and England refused throughout to consider herself at war with 
Turkey. So did France, though she took the strong step in 1828 of sending troops 
to compel the evacuation of the Morea. The fact is that the Treaty of London of 
July 6, 1827, was Canning’s work, and not approved by his successor Wellington or 
by France. 
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prevailed under Palmerston and Grey. The boundaries of Greece were 
enlarged to include Arta and Volo; she was declared independent, and 
guaranteed a loan and a monarchy (1832). The recognition by Russia, 
France and England of her independence, to which Russia consented 
with extreme reluctance, was an important landmark in Balkan history. 
The experience of the later nineteenth century showed that Balkan states 
which became independent were zealous to remain so. They regarded 
their own interests first, and those did not usually coincide with Russia’s 
or with those of any other Great Power. To recognise a Balkan state as 
independent of Turkey was really a way of helping her to become inde- 
pendent of Russia. And Greece got rid of Russian influence at once. 
In the Principalities Russia was by no means successful in asserting her 
influence; the Rumanians already cherished, and for long maintained, 
a bitter hatred of Russia. In Serbia the reigning Prince (Milo§ Obreno- 
viO managed to use Russia as a catspaw in his frequent bickerings 
with the Turks, 

In relation to Turkey herself the experience of Russia was wholly 
different. For her the Czar Nicholas soon won what seemed to be a 
great and startling triumph. The policy of Russia after 1829 was, for 
at least ten years, a singular reversal of her traditional aim to press on to 
Constantinople, annexing as much territory as possible on the way. A 
committee of Russian statesmen was appointed by Czar Nicholas in 
1829 to examine the results of the probable break-up of the Turkish 
Empire. They reported, contrary to Russian traditional policy, that 
it was desirable to preserve the integrity of the Turkish Empire. If 
Turkey dissolved further, they said, with a good deal of prophetic in- 
sight, strong small Balkan states would be formed, and Russia would 
prove unable to influence them. On the other hand, she already had 
treaty rights and influence in Turkey as it was, which she could increase 
by economic control and peaceful penetration. If Russia was to seek 
territory it should be in the direction of Armenia or Baghdad, not Con- 
stantinople. Nicholas grumbled but accepted the report, and his policy 
was for ten years the status quo and the integrity of Turkey. 

Nicholas communicated his ideas to Austria, and obtained Metter- 
nich’s support for a decade. But he was too proud to explain his policy 
to England, and Palmerston continued to oppose Russia and to believe 
that she intended to annex Constantinople and to seize the Dardanelles. 
‘Pam’ might have divined the truth when he saw Austria so friendly 
wifR Russia, but he did not.^ 

It was, in fact, not Russia but France which was active in a policy 
of dismembering Turkey during the period 1830-41. This is the tiipe 
when she secured Algiers; it is the period also when she favoured the 
revolt of Egypt against Turkey, and sought by this means to secure 

* Palmeiston believed, quite wrongly, that the Convention of MUndMogritz 
(Septwnber 18, 1833) was, in fact, a partition of Turk^ by Austria and Russia. 
Secrecy again was harmful to the despotic Powers. 
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hdp for her ovm Mediterraooan schenuss. En^nd* on the other haiKl, 
was as anxious as ever to preserve the Turkish Empire, and ther^ore 
naturally opposed the French scheme. 

The real trouble lay in Egypt. There, Mehemet Ali, the bold and 
ambitious Pasha, had long been in only nominal subordination to the 
Sultan, but had sent troops to assist the Sultan in subduing Greece. He 
had already become Pasha trf* Crete, and hoped to add the pashaliks 
of Syria and Damascus to that of Egypt. The Sultan show^ himself 
jealous and suspicious, and listened to advisers who were th^ personal 
enemies of Mehemet. That bold Pasha thought himself, aim perhaps 
actually was, in danger, and decided to avert any possible Wsign to 
expel him from Egypt by attacking the Sultan and seizing mmascus 
and Syria. So Mehemet Ali called on his warlike son Ibra^m, and 
instructed him to start a ‘preventive war' against the Sultan. 

In November 1831 Ibrahim invaded Palestine by sea and lahd with 
a small but well-disciplined army. His march was as successful as 
Allenby’s in 1918. Jaffa, Gaza, and Jerusalem fell in rapid succession; 
he was delayed, like Napoleon, at Acre, but ultimately captured the 
city (May 1832). Damascus fell in June, Aleppo in July, and Ibrahim 
actually crossed the Taurus mountain range, winning another victory 
in the Beylan Pass, before the end of the month. He was equtdly suc- 
cessful in diplomacy, posing as a liberal and a loyal subject of the 
Sultan at the same time. In December 1832 Sultan Mahmud sent his 
last army against Ibrahim. That great warrior utterly routed it at 
Koniah. The Sultan was thus at the mercy of his victorious and rebel- 
lious vassal. 

The Sultan bad already been imploring England for aid, but for once 
Palmerston was unwilling to bring England to the aid of Turkey, a 
policy at once very bold and very dangerous.^ At the moment of the 
disaster of Koniah a Russian mission arrived at Constantinople and the 
Sultan, in despair, turned to the herolitary enemy for help. *A drown- 
ing man,’ said one of his advisers, ‘clings to a serpent (for aid)’; and the 
Sidtan clung to Russia. The Czar, like the Sultan, hated ‘rebels,’ and a 
bargain was ultimately struck. In Februaiy 1833 the ‘drowning man’ 
formally demanded assistance from ‘the serpent.’ On Februaiy 20 a 
Russian naval squadron anchored off Constantinople, the only time one 
ever appeared there with Turkish consent. In April six thousand 
Russian troops landed on the Asiatic shore o[^)o$ite Constantini^le. 
The Sultan was thus safe, and meanwhile France and England both put 
pressure on Turkey to make concessions to Mehemet AM. As a result, 
by the end of April 1833, the Sultan oe<ted to him Palestiiie, Syria, 
/i^po, Damascus, with permission to occupy the seaports of Adana, 
and Ibrahim withdrew to Syria. The crisis seemed mided. 

* Stratford Canning, Ene)and*t Ambassador at Coiutatuhuqdt^ disseatad from 
‘PamV view and advocated at tbis time, in substance, the ptdky ‘Bma* adopted in 
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Tlie Russian troops also began to withdraw from Asia, but, before 
they did so, the Turkish Sultan was made to sign a secret treaty with 
Russia. The Treaty of Unkiar Sk^ssi (July 8, 1833) was in reality an 
offensive and defensive alliance beWeen the two Powers. By a secret 
article, which only gradually leaked out, Russia waived her rights for 
Turkish military aid, and Turkey agreed in return to close the Dar- 
danell^ to all warships au besoin (and au besom meant at the demand 
of Russia). Had this treaty ever become operative Turkey would have 
been, in every sense, a vassal of Russia. Nicholas seemed to have the 
practical, if unavowed, control of the Straits, of Constantinople, and 
of the Sultan.^ But the victory was too complete, the obstacles too great. 
The entry of Russia’s warships into the Straits would have meant war 
with England, and France had strong reasons for supporting Egypt 
against Turkey. Palmerston was all for the integrity of the Turk as 
against Egypt, and therefore high in favour with the Sultan. If he was 
able to avert the Egyptian danger, the Sultan would lean in future on 
England and not on Russia. His dependence on the latter Power was 
veiled, so he need not be embarrassed when evading the obligations of 
Unkiar Skelessi. 

Sultan Mahmud was prepared to be just as treacherous towards 
Egypt as he intended to 1» to Russia. And he had a chance of success 
against Ibrahim, for that professed liberal had speedily alienated his 
Syrian subjects by his tyranny. Sultan Mahmud realised that, if his 
generals struck Ibrahim on the flank, the Syrians might rise against him. 
The Sultan undoubtedly gave the provocation, for in April 1839 he sent 
a Turkish army to Bit on the Euphrates and made it cross from the left 
to the right bank, thus enabling it to strike at Ibrahim’s communica- 
tions between Palestine and the Adana ports. The Great Powers at 
once got alarmed, and it was agreed to send a joint Franco-British 
squadron to the Bosphorus, in case the Russians entered Turkey. It 
was too late: the last act of the dying Sultan was to tell his general to 
attack Ibrahim. The Turks moved against Ibrahim early in June. 
Three severe Mows followed in relentless succession. On the 24th 
Ibrahim utterly routed the Turks at Nezib, capturing 15,000 prisoners 
and all their guns and stores. On July 1 old Mahmud died, and was 
succeeded by Abdul Mejid, an ignorant boy of sixteen. Immediately 
afterwards tihe Ottoman fleet sailed off to Alexandria and surrendered 
to Mehemet AU, alleging as a pretext that Constantinople was sold to 
the Rusdans. Mehemet Ali, proud of the triumphs of his son and of 
E^tiaa arms, was intoxicat^ and thought he could retain his prims 
and his power. But he had gravely miscalculated. Turkey, or ewm 
Europe, Iw ntight de^, but there was one person he could not dd^, 
and tlmt was Palmmton. 

^ The nteantne of dds secret (Uticle is still dieted. But it is aotioeabie dw 
Strahofdw OardaiM^is atthewtetern aidorthe Sea of Munmraaad fiuK^d^ 
artide midm im wtetesm to the stRih lU the eastern «id. 
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If Palmerston had hesitated in 1832, he acted at once in 1839. The 
boy-Sultan alternated between bombast and panic, France was secretly 
supporting Egypt, Nicholas was playing his own game, Austria was 
timid and doubtful. But Palmerston had two assets: his own resolution 
and British sea power. A British blockade of Alexandria at once 
began, though the French refused to co-operate. Palmerston replied 
by proposing a Conference of the Great Powers at Vienna. Negotia- 
tions dragged on, Russia intervened, and France procrastinated. 
Palmerston drove on the European team with the fury of jllehu, and 
Egypt and France were crushed beneath his wheels. 1 

What happened was this. Finding reason to suspect France of favour- 
ing Egypt, ‘Pam’ got a Convention signed in London on July\l5, 1840, 
with Austria, Prussia, and Russia. The terms were that Mehpmet Ali 
was to become hereditary Pasha of Egypt and Pasha of Acre^for life. 
If he did not evacuate all other conquests and accept these terms within 
ten days, he was henceforth to be confined to Egypt alone. ^ TTiere were 
two difficulties in this Convention. It was signed without France and 
force would be necessary to make it effective against Mehemet Ali. 
‘Pam’ soon showed that he was equal to both emergencies and was pre- 
pared, in cheerful and characteristic fashion, to ‘call’ both ‘bluffs.’ 

Guizot, to whom ‘Pam’ communicated the news of the Convention, 
told him that the exclusion of France was ‘a mortal affront.’ Thiers, the 
Prime Minister, declared that the good relations with England were 
shattered, and pushed on military preparations; the whole French press 
screamed with rage. Palmerston never had believed that France would 
make war on him, and in this case he was right in his belief. The wrath 
of France evaporated soon after the fiery words had been uttered. 
Brave old Soult, who became French Prime Minister in October, knew 
that war with England would risk the dynasty. Meanwhile, ‘Pam’ 
secured a great triumph over his other opponent. 

Mehemet Ali allowed the ten days prescribed in the terms of the Great 
Powers to pass without any formal notice, but a British and Austrian 
squadron appeared off Beirut and demanded the Egyptian evacuation 
of S)nria (August II). On September 9 Admiral Stopford bombarded 
the town and landed a Turkish force. On October 9 he captured Beirut. 
Syria at once rose in revolt against Ibrahim, and the British squadron 
moved on to Acre. That city had defied the Crusaders for two years, 
Ibrahim for six months, and Napoleon for two. On November 3 
Admiral Stopford destroyed it in three hours! For the second time a 
British Admiral had made Ibrahim miss his destiny.* 

Ibrahim knew well enough the value of sea power and the danger to 
his communications, and prepared hastily to evacuate Syria. Egypt 

^ Austria, as well as Great Britain, definitely momised to give naval aid to 
Turk^ (Art. 2) if Mehemet Ali refused the terms. 

• Sir E. Codrington, destroying the Turkish and Egyptian fleet at Navariflo, 
prevented Ibrahim from conquering Greece in 1 827. 
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itself was now in danger. The boy-Sultan had plucked up courage to 
depose Mehemet Ali.^ That worthy received the news with calmness. 
This, he said, was his fourth deposition. He hoped to get over it as well 
as he had done the other three, with the help of God and the Prophet! 
But he changed his tone when Admiral Napier appeared before Alex- 
andria and threatened to address him with the iron lips of cannon. He 
capitulated at once, and signed a Convention (November 27) promising 
to submit and to evacuate Syria, provided that he was guaranteed as the 
hereditary Pasha of Egypt. The Sultan and the Great Powers demurred 
to this conclusion. But ‘Pam’ had his way, and triumphed over all 
opponents. Mehemet Ali survived his fourth deposition, but was con- 
fined in future to Egypt. The solution was a permanent one. Men began 
to see what they had previously forgotten, that the conquests of one 
Eastern potentate over the other, of Amurath over Amurath, are essen- 
tially fleeting. The Syrians, who had welcomed Ibrahim as a deliverer, 
revolted against him as a tyrant. Mehemet Ali had once threatened 
Constantinople: neither he nor his son ever again even threatened 
Palestine. Egypt, which Mehemet Ali and Ibrahim had made greater 
than Turkey, actually became weaker than it in the space of fourteen 
years. Deprived of its leaders, overburdened with debt, and distracted 
by internal disputes, it was the feeblest of the provinces of the Turkish 
Empire in 1854. France, which had aimed at giving Syria to Egypt or 
to herself, was discredited, and Palmerston earned the undying gratitude 
of the Sultan. 

The triumph of ‘Pam’ was completed by the signing of a Convention 
on July 13, 1841, whereby the Great Powers and the Sultan pledged 
themselves not to permit ‘vessels of war belonging to foreign powers’ 
to enter the Dardanelles and the Bosphorus. Russia still believed that 
the principles of the Treaty of Unkiar Skelessi could be maintained, and 
was inclined to be quite friendly to England, whom she regarded as a 
dupe. In fact, the Czar was wholly mistaken. The Sultan re^rded him 
as an interested buUy, to whose menaces he had been compelled to sub- 
mit while in danger, but against whom he could now invoke the dis- 
interested England. Quite unaware of all this Nicholas sought a rap- 
prochement with England, and an understanding as to the future, in the 
famous conversation he had with Lord Aberdeen in 1844.® There is no 
doubt about what he said. Czar Nicholas expressed the view that the 
Turk was ‘a dying man,’ that his Empire was disintegrating, and that 
it was well to make provision beforehand. He meant to have Con- 
stantinople and, in return, England was to have Egypt or Crete as 

^ This was a distinct blunder and contrary to the terms of the Allied Convention 
of July 15, 1840. 

* In 1841 the Whigs (and ‘Pam’) wait out and were succeeded by Peel, with 
Aberdeen as Foreign Secretaiy. The conversation of 1844 is in Stockmar, Memoirs, 
vol. II. op. 106 gqa., and Martin’s Prince Consort, vol. I. p. 215; cp. H. Temperl^: 
England and the Near East: The Crimea, pp. 253-7 (Longmans, 1936). 
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well if she liked. That, said Nicholas, would show that he was tm&y 
to observe the Balance of Power and to give a fair compensation 
to England. The proposition was much misrepresented during the 
Crimean War, when Czar Nicholas figured in the Jingo Press as ‘a giant 
liar,’ and England as a Crusader protecting the right. But it is singular 
to note that this wise and statesmanlike suggestion of Nicholas was 
actually adopted in 1915. Sir Edward Grey then agreed to Russia 
having Constantinople, and his reason is obvious. Cyprus and Egypt 
had already been declared British possessions and the Suez jCanal route 
to India was in our hands. There was, therefore, no reason why we 
should not favour Russia’s claims on Constantinople. As we were 
offered equally efiScient safeguards in li44 it seems to ^llow that 
England might have agreed to this proposition then. 

The reason England did not had dready been brusquely aiifi brutally 
expressed by ‘Pam’ in 1839. ‘All that we hear every day of the week 
about the decay of the Turkish Empire, and its being a dead body or a 
sapless trunk, and so forth, is pure and unadulterated nonsense.’^ No 
compromise was possible when the Czar said the Turk was ‘a dying 
man’ and ‘Pam’ answered ‘Nonsense!’ Therein lay the germ of the 
Crimean War. 


SECTION II.— THE CRIMEAN WAR 

'"’niB Crimean War occupies a peculiar place in the histoiy of Europe in 
the nineteenth century. The military methods resemble rather those of 
the Napoleonic age than of the period soon to be opened by Moltke 
and the military S 3 rstem of Prussia. Steam vessels were used, but their 
full importance was not appreciated. The telegraph had been brought 
to Vienna, but Constantinople and the Crimea were still beyond its 
reach. All that concerned the feeding and the sanitation of the armies 
was almost mediaeval in character.Qt was the last war on a large scale 
^to be fought without the help of the modem resources of science. And 
if its methods and instruments are strange to the modem student, its 
aims and its diplomacy seem still more s^ Ecclesiastical questions that 
might belong to the time of the Crusade play a part in the causes of 
* the war. The victors in the struggle gained little if anything from it. 
The integrity of Turkey was in fact not maintained. The advance of 
Russia was not permanently checked. In the Great War of 1914 France 
and Britain spent many thousands of lives and many milltoos of money 
in the effort to undo some of tlm consequences of their victory in the 
Crimean War, which had been won with so mudi loss of 
treasure. Yet the war is in many ways very interesting. It fnovidcs us 
especially with a singular^ instructive illustration cf flM! way in which 
wars are brou^t about, and the procedure of some id the actors in 

1 P, Ooedidia: fUfimirraM (192^ 



the story is seen without the con^ilment aod the aU^tion of false 
motives behind whidi diplomatists have usually liked to work. 

were for this war, as for all wars, mauv converging causes. 
Buf<H all these causes the condition of the Balkan peninsula was the 
most important. The Turkish power extended over the whole of it with 
the exception of the free kingdom of Greece. Few even among Euro- 
pean diplomatists of that epoch had any clear idea of the network of 
races and religions and languages that filled up the peninsula. The 
Turkish rule was not intentionally cruel, nor actually so except when its 
authority was dangerously challenged, or, which was not always the 
same thing, thought by the Turks to be so challenged. It was every- 
where little more than a garrison of occupation — ^maintaining, not very 
effectively, a sort of order, raising taxes, and for the rest letting the sub- 
ject populations go their own way and follow their own ideas in social 
life and religion. But without question the Turkish power was growing 
weaker, less effective militarily, and more corrupt. It was little in- 
fluenced by the progress of science and industry which had so changed 
the character of Western Europe, and for political liberty and the par- 
ticipation of the people in the administration of the government it had 
a deep-seated aversion. As Turkey grew weaker, and partly because 
it grew weaker, the subject nationalities and religions grew more self- 
conscious. The Greeks had already broken away and established 
an independent power. Their example produced inevitably stirrings 
among the other races. Beyond the Danube, in the Principalities of 
Moldavia and Wallachia, there was, in accordance with recent treaties, 
a large measure of self-government, and the people — ^not yet known as 
Rumanians — ^were eager for more. The Serbians were conscious of 
their great past and dissatisfied with the considerable amount of self- 
government which they had already won. The Montene^ins still"^' 
maintained their practical independence behind their moimtain for- 
tresses. The Bul^rians, Albanians, and Macedonians were as yet 
hardly conscious of any sqjarate existence, but their lands were full 
of disturbances resulting from a sense of the Terences which separated 
them from their rulers. ReU|pon was a potent dmnent of the ferment of 
the country. There were many Mohammedans among the conquered 
peoples; but the Orthodox or Greek form of Christianity persisted amtmg 
most, and of the Orthodox Church the Russian Czar was the admitted 
head. Religion in the Balkans was always apt to asstm» a strong 
political charactm^, as has so often been the case in coontd^ where 
open politkal action has been impossible. 

The podtion in the Balkans was obviously unstable. A revolution 
tnight at any time occur in one of its districts which would seiiousiy 
upset the Bahume of Power; and the Great Powers to ^ norfti of 
Danube watcM bvmtts with anx;^ in whidi ambition mad lear bc^ 
played a pm* The imjnre of Austria owed its tp tlb nbiai^dQt df: 

oarrii^ the way aKiifid an invader firpin the lower 
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and its whole life was closely bound up with resistance to the Turkish 
power. Fear of the Turkish power had indeed now passed away; but 
that fear had been followed by another — ^the fear of the powe* which 
might take Turkey’s place in the Balkan peninsula. Austria desired 
influence, if not territory, there for herself, and she feared the designs 
and ambitions of Russia. Of the nature of these ambitions there could 
hardly be any doubt. Russia was the great Slav state, and the majority 
of the population of the Balkans spoke Slavonic tongues. Even the 
Bulgarians, though not wholly Slavonic, had adopted a Slavonic lan- 
guage. Moreover, Russia, as we have already said, had religious 
grounds for interference on behalf of the members of the Orthodox 
Church. She claimed also that she possessed treaty righK of inter- 
ference as well; and it was a constant matter of dispute as ^o how far 
these rights extended. In the Treaty of Kutchuk Kainaiji, ^hich was 
drawn up in 1774 between Russia and Turkey, there were two clauses 
which bear upon the controversy. By one article (14) Russia was al- 
lowed to build a Christian Church in Galata — a part of Constantinople 
— and to keep it always under her protection. By another article (7) 
Turkey promised to protect the Christian Church and religion within 
her dominions and to allow the Russian Ambassadors to make repre- 
sentations on behalf of the Church in Galata. On the ground of these 
articles the Russians claimed a right to represent and protect the Chris- 
tian communities of the Balkans. This would have meant a perpetual 
danger of interference (think what it would have meant if the French 
had had the right in the eighteenth century to ‘protect’ the Catholics of 
Ireland), and the right claimed by Russia had never been admitted by 
Turkey.^ 

>^here was nothing necessarily evil or mean in Russia’s ambitions. 
Tt doubtless seemed to the Czar a religious and national duty to do his 
best for those who belonged to the same religious communion and 
spoke the same tongue with his own Russian people. There could at 
any rate be no doubt about them. In January 1853 the Czar Nicholas 
had had a conversation with the English Ambassador which became 
famous. The Czar was an old friend of Lord Aberdeen, the English 
Prime Minister, and was on very friendly terms with Sir Hamilton 
Seymour. In this conversation, which had at once been reported to 
London and was published when the Crimean War broke out, the Czar 
spoke of Turkey as a country that ‘seemed to be falling to pieces.’ The 
Turk was, he said, ‘a very sick man’ who might suddenly die on their 
hands. It was very important to make up their minds as to what should 

* But the other Great Powers (e.g. Austria-Hungaiy and Great Britain) had long 
admitted Russia had some right in the matter. In 1 823 Mettemich admitted this, and 
Canning stated that Russia hadaspecial right offriendlyadviceon behalf of Christians 
in Turkm in peace time. He qualified this saying he doubted whether this ‘right 
extended to interference on behalf of subjects of the Party who had thrown off their 
allegiance.' v. H. Temperl^: The Foreign Policy of Canning (1925), p. 325. 
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be done with his territories before that event occurred. England and 
Russia between them could settle it without war. Then he hinted pretty 
plainly%t the settlement that he desired. The Balkan states were to be 
independent under Russian protection. Russia was to occupy Con- 
stantinople but not to annex it. Great Britain was to lay hands on 
Egypt. It was a partition of Turkish territories that he suggested 
between Great Britain and Russia, with France left out of the deal.^ 
Great Britain showed no inclination to fall in with this scheme. The 
maintenance of the integrity of Turkey was the traditional British policy 
and there was no desire to alter it. The conversation created a deep 
distrust of the designs of Russia, perhaps unjustly. 

Then arose the question of the Holy Places. This was in itself a 
serious matter, or rather the passions which it aroused were serious. 
It concerned the management of the places of pilgrimage at Jerusalem 
and especially the Church of the Nativity at Bethlehem. The Turkish 
Government kept order between the rival claims of the Latins or Roman 
Catholics and the Orthodox or Greek and Russian Christians. The 
French Government had a traditional right — running back to the times 
of the Crusades — ^to be considered the protector of the Christians in the 
East, but since the development of the power of Russia the Czars had 
begun to put forward their own claims. Genuine religious feeling came 
to strengthen national rivalry and political ambition, and furious pas- 
sions were aroused by the question of the custody of the keys of the 
church at Bethlehem and the placing of a star in the grotto of the Sacred 
Manger. 

Yet the world was hardly so mad as to be driven to war by these 
questions alone. The situation became grave only when the Czar sent 
to Constantinople Prince Menschikov — one of the most prominent 
figures at the Russian Court — to demand not merely concessions on 
these points, but also the recognition of the Russian claim to be ac- 
cepted as the protector of the Christians of the Balkan peninsula. The 
chief part on the other side was played by Lord Stratford de Redcliffe 
(this title had been conferred on Stratford Canning in 1852). He feared 
and disliked Russia, and though he saw the weak points of Turkey 
very clearly, he was nevertheless determined to uphold her integrity and 
independence even at the risk of war. He took much responsibility 
upon himself. Communication with London took a long time, for the 
telegraph had not yet been brought to Constantinople. He persuaded 
the Sultan to make concessions on the comparatively trivial question 
of the ‘Holy Places,’ but to stand firm against the recognition of the 

‘ The Czar was in fact only repeating a conversation he had had with Aberdeen at 
Windsor in 1 844 (pp. 209-10 and notes) — and seems to have thought the latta agreed 
with him. The text of this conversation is in Stockmar's Memoirs, vol. II. p. 106, and 
Martin’s Prince Consort, vol. I. p. 21 5. The transaction was communicated to each 
succeeding Foreign Secretary up till 1 853, but none of them explicitly accepted it, nor 
did any (^binet endorse it. Derby certainly rejected it for his government, v. H. 
Tempertoy: England and the Near East, pp. 3£53-7. 
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Russian protectorate of the Balkan Christians. inevitably 

lead to loss of independence. In May 1853 Menscliikov left Constanti- 
nople in protest against this decision, and it was dear that war was 
dangerously threatening. The view that wars are always fought for 
economic interests finds little support in the origins of the Crimean 
War. National ambition, rivalry and fear are the motives which im- 
pelled the nations to what proved a severe struggle. 

The withdrawal of Menschikov from Constantinople was a sorious 
step; and the war that threatened all but came when a Russian army in 
July 1853 crossed the Pruth and occupied Moldavia an(LWaUachia. 
The action of Russia could be represent^ as falling short ofiactual war, 
for she had certain treaty rights in the Principalities; anm diplomacy 
made a last attempt to avoid the outbreak of hostilities. Aiistria re- 
garded the course of affaim with great interest, for the conten was close 
to her frontiers, and on lands in which she had ambitions if not claims. 
A conference was called at Vienna and a declaration was drawn up 
which aimed at protecting the Christian population of the Balkans 
without admitting the right of Russia to interfere. There was hope for 
a moment that peace mi^t be preserved. Turkey refused to accept the 
declaration in its simple form; Russia accepted but gave a dangerous 
interpretation of it. Passion was growing hot in both countries, and on 
October 4, 1853, Turkey declared war against Russia. Lord Stratford 
de Redcliffe had perhaps tried to restrain her at the last momtot.^ 

Who wotild be the combatants? The nations of Europe would not 
allow the war to be fought out as a duel between Turkey and Russia, 
for the inter^ts involved were too great. Austria watched the contest 
with close attention; seemed again and again on the point of interfering, 
but never interfered. Prussia was sore, but she had lost confidence in 
herself through her failures during the revolutionary period. Some of 
her statesmen, including the rising Bismarck, saw in a situation which 
occupied the forces of Russia and the attention of Austria an oppor- 
tuni^ for Prussia to play an important and decisive part. But the 
Prussian King was immovably disinclined to adventure, and Prussian 
influence was hardly perceptible during the course of the war. The 
actual combatants came from a further distance. Support of Turkey 
and jealousy of Russia were traditional in the foreign poUcy of England. 
The spread of Russian power into the Mediterranean would, it was 
thought, threaten Egypt and the road to India. The war fever developed 
under the influence of Palmerston and the press. In France under the 
idgime of the new Empire public opinion played a much less important 
part. All rested with Napoletm III, and he had declared in wor^ never 
to be forgotten that ‘The Empire means peace.* Strong forces, however, 

* Stratford’s ctmduct is a source of much dispute. Aberdeen complained of his 

‘dishmes^,’ and it has beoa assoted thiu, while fonndly tiytng to leitiaiD the Sultan, 

be was secretly urgiiw him on to war. It is not certaio that aO of bis aeoet papers 
ate emnt, but the rwuctanoe of Suatfofd to Older the ileot is in his fitvonr. 
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pusbfid Mai mto war; (he desire to noaintam the prestige of France in 
the East, his dependence on the Catholic and Oerical party in France, 
above all the need wMch he instinctively felt to give tlte country what 
it expected from a Napoleon — glory and victory. At the end of October 
1853 the joint French and English fleets passed the Dardanelles to give 
their moral support to Turkey. While they were in the neighbourhood 
of Constantinople a Russian fleet attacked and destroyed a Turkish 
squadron near Sinope. This quite natural act of war seemed an insult 
to the two great Western Powers; and open war came on apace. It was 
declared by France and Britain in March 1854. It marked a great 
change in European politics when English and French soldiers appeared 
as allies and comrades on the battlefield (it was said with some exag- 
geration that it was the first time since the Crusades), and it may be said 
to mark the beginning of the entente which became fully established in 
the early twentieth century. 

The Russians were in ‘the Principalities.’^ The first object of the 
Allies was to drive them out. This was soon accomplished — too soon 
to allow it to seem a great triumph and a reason for ending the war. 
The Russians had laid siege to Silistria, through which they thought to 
pass to a crossing of the Balkans and to a march on Constantinople. 
But the defence of the place was unexpectedly stubborn. The attitude 
of Austria, while Russia remained on the Danube, was menacing. The 
siege was abandoned and the Russians withdrew altogether from the 
Principalities, into wMch Austria sent a garrison, wMch was to hold 
them until the peace, when they were to Iw handed over to Trirkey. If 
it had not been for the passions that had been aroused by the vm peace 
might perhaps have come. But it would have seemed a tame ending to 
such great preparations. After an interchange of communications with 
Austria, Four Points were agreed on as summarising the programme of 
the war: (1) the abolition of the Russian Protectorate of the Danubian 
provinces; (2) the freedom of the navigation of the Danube; (3) the 
complete introduction of Turkey into ‘the European equilibrium’; 
(4) the renunciation by Russia of her exdusive patronage of the Balkan 
Christians. 

The war that must go on, but in what theatre? As often before, it 
proved difficult to discover a really vulnerable point in the wide terri- 
tories of this loosely organised state. Cholera had already shown itself 
with appalling deadliness in the ranks of the Allies, and the French and 
English armies were in many ways unprepa^ for a ^eat entar]mse. 
But, on the inristence of the home authorities, it was determined to attack 
the Russian naval i^on of Sebastopol. It was believed that the task 
would be an e«^ one. Hie naval power of the Allies could be brou^t 

‘ Rou|% Mutt wu Rumania in 1913, forming the two provinces of MoUavhi 
andWalbu^ia. Each was ruled by a native, but elected. Prince or flomodar, under 
Turkidi oonttol. Hmw had been several times militaiiiy occu|Med fay Randa since 
the bc^iaiung tW mneteeath 
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iato use, and it would lead to the destruction of the Russian prepon- 
derance in the Black Sea, which was one of the declared objects of the 
war. 

In September of the year 1854 the Allies — ^Turks, French and English 
— ^landed at Eupatoria to the north of Sebastopol. Marshal Saint- 
Amaud and Lord Raglan then began their march on to the city itself. 
On September 20 they met the Russian commander, Menschikov, 
posted on the northern side of the river Alma. After hard fighting, in 
which the rapid dash of the French zouaves contrasted with the more 
deliberate methods of the English, the Russians were completely de- 
feated, and the road to Sebastopol was open. The Allies probpbly made 
here the greatest of the many mistakes during the campaign.iThey did 
not attack the city at once, though the Russian commander, Todleben, 
held that such an attack could not have been resisted; and they made no 
attempt to establish any blockade on the north side of the river on which 
Sebastopol stands. Instead, they undertook a long and difficult march 
round to the south of the city and established their camp there. The 
interval thus allowed was brilliantly used by Todleben to throw up the 
fortifications which held the besiegers at bay from September 1854 to 
September 1855. 

The great siege had some peculiar features. It was never a blockade. 
No serious attempt was made to cut off the city from communication 
with Russia. Stores and reinforcements were often attacked, but all 
through the siege men and supplies were thrown into Sebastopol after 
a long journey from Russia. Prince Menschikov commanded a con- 
siderable army in the hilly region to the east of the city, and from thence 
he constantly threatened the besieging armies and sometimes attacked 
them and inflicted serious loss. The plan of the Allies was to capture 
Sebastopol not by starvation but by bombardment and direct assault. 
The supremacy of the Allied navies was the very basis on which the 
whole siege depended; but the direct action of the navy was small. 
Neither in the Baltic nor in the Black Sea were the navies of the Allies 
able to inflict on the Russians really serious loss. The Russian fleet was 
sunk in the mouth of Sebastopol harbour. The Allied fleets could not 
enter and their guns could not reach the city from the outside. The 
Allies pounded with their artillery Todlcben’s fortifications from the 
south and then attacked the shattered fortresses. Menschikov watched 
and attempted to interrupt the siege from the outside. The one all- 
important question was whether the Allies could force their way in or 
not. 

Their military superiority was unquestionable. When Menschikov 
on October 25 endeavoured to break the communications with their 
naval base at Balaclava he was driven off, though important redoubts 
fell into his hands and a new road had to be adopted and built. When 
on November 5 he attacked the English at Inkerman he was in the end 
driven off by the English and their French Allies. On August 16, 1855, 
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he attacked the French and the Sardinians (we shall see shortly how 
they came to enter the war), and was again driven off after heavy fight- 
ing. But these attacks had not been by any means without their result. 
They had seriously embarrassed, and sometimes postponed, the attack 
on the city. 

The attack encountered difficulties of various kinds. No great soldier 
appeared on the side of the Allies. Lord Raglan commanded the English 
forces until his death in June 1855. He had fought at Waterloo and was 
perhaps too old for the novel circumstances of the war. He was suc- 
ceeded by General Simpson, who had not won so good a reputation as 
his predecessor. The French were at first commanded by Saint-Arnaud, 
who had played an important part in the coup d'etat. When cholera had 
carried him off in September 1854 he was succeeded first by Canrobert 
and then by Pdissier. The difficulties of the command were increased 
by occasional divergence of aim between the French and English; but 
none of the Allied commanders showed originality or genius. Todleben, 
the Russian engineer of German origin, is the one soldier on either side 
who won for himself high admiration. The others had to struggle 
against enemies that seemed at one time more difficult to overcome than 
the Russians — namely, against disease and the climate. Cholera had 
shown itself in the early stages of the war and had been alleged as a 
reason against going to the Crimea at all. It attacked the camps before 
Sebastopol with terrible fury, and was hardly less fatal in the base 
camps and the hospitals. The way in which the dread enemy was 
attacked and subdued by Miss Florence Nightingale is among the 
heroic chapters of English history. The ravages of the disease reduced 
the numbers of the attacking force to a dangerous extent and weakened 
the moral of the troops that were not touched by it. Then there was the 
winter — the Russian winter — against which no precautions had been 
taken. Even the Great War produced no picture of misery more 
depressing than what was afforded by the cholera-haunted, frozen 
trenches and miserable tents on the heights before Sebastopol. It 
seemed at one time as though the siege might be made impossible by 
the double curse of cold and cholera. The English effectives were at one 
time reduced to 11,000. The Russians suffered as great or greater 
hardships. Their courage and endurance won the ungrudging admira- 
tion of their enemies. 

Amidst all these difficulties the approaches to Sebastopol were made 
far more slowly than had been expected. There was a heavy bombard- 
ment from the 17th to the 30th October 1854; but the hold of the 
Russians was not shaken, and then for the first time it became plain that 
the armies ‘were there for the winter.* 

During the winter, diplomacy was active and eager to bring more 
Allies into the field against Russia. Austria would yield to no induce- 
ments. A conference was held at Vienna which lasted from March till 
May 1855. The Russian Czar Nicholas had died during the course 
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the siege and had been succeeded by Alexander O, who sent a repay 
sentative to Vienna. The Tour Points* were accepted by Russia as a 
basis of negotiation. It appeared at one tiine as if peace might really 
come. But when war has once begun diplomacy has rarely availed to 
bring hostilities to an end before some decisive blow has been struck, 
and so it proved here. Austria judged that the Russian concessions were 
sufficient, and refused to join in &e war. France, Britain and Turkey 
determined to struggle on. They found an ally ^ a strange quarter. 
Cavour was at this time Minister of the strangely named iUngdom of 
Sardinia. The Italian lands contained in that kingdom had no direct 
interest in the Crimean struggle; but Cavoiur had his mind fixed on a 
more distant goal. He wished to see his king at the head m a United 
Italy. To send Sardinian troops to the Crimea would vindicate the 
claim of Sardinia to rank with the Great Powers; would set up a claim 
to the support of France, and give the representative of Sardiim a place 
at the Conference table when the terms of peace were settled. So 15,000 
Italian troops landed in the Crimea. 

Soon after the winter had relaxed its hold the attack on the fortresses 
was renewed. Some successes were gained, though the joint attack 
arranged for the anniversary of the Battle of Waterloo (June 18) was a 
costly failure. The death of Lord Raglan and the attack on the Allied 
lines which resulted in the battle of the (!:emaya postponed the final 
attack. On September 5 there was a heavy bombardment (during the 
Great War it would not have been called heavy!) for three days. The 
attack was launched on the 8th. The English failed in the attack on the 
fortress of the Redan; but the French under MacMahon seized the 
Malakov and could not be driven out, and the Malakov commanded 
the city. The Russian army marched out and joined the forces of 
Menschikov. The Allies marched in and possessed themselves of the 
forts and the harbour, of a vast quantity of guns, and of hospitals where 
were heaped under horrifying conditions a mass of wounded and sick 
Russian soldiers who could not be removed (September 8, 1855). 

There was nothing necessarily in the loss of Sebastopr^ to bring the 
war to an end. The war went on indeed for some little time yet; and the 
Russians ended with a success when they captured the fortress of Kars 
in Asia Minor from the Turks and the English officers who commanded 
them. But the losses of Russia and her financial exhaustion made peace 
most desirable.* The new Czar was anxious to give his coimtry ^ce, 
and through the mediation of Austria a conference tras called at Paris. 

The relations between Great Britain and France had stood the strain 
of the war very wcD. There had been differences of opinion as to the 

* It is an intoestingamtnist to the Oteat War 1914 that die Riadan Oovern- 
ment on paying British bondholden their interest on the Russian Debt through- 

out the war. The attempt of Hungaiy to pay interest in 1915 to British bondlwlders 
was prohibited by Uie British Oovemment on the ground that it was ’trading with the 
eneo^.’ 
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conduct of operations, and some criticism of policy, but nothing smious. 
At the Pei^ ^ngress in Paris, however, the French Itoperor seemed 
to be cooling in his relations with England, and to be turning towards 
his late enemies the Russians with sympathy and admiration. Hie value 
of a Russian alliance to France was presenting itself to his mind. The 
Congress sat for nearly eight weeks. 

We may look first—though quite out of chronological order— at some 
points not directly connected with the Eastern Question. On the pro- 
posal of Lord Clarendon, the Powers expressed a ‘wish’ that before 
having recourse to arms States ‘should have recourse to the good offices 
of a friendly Power.’ A very hesitating and quite fruitless approach to 
the greatest of European problems! It deserves notice as being one of 
the signs that the problem of international organisation and the wi^om 
of arbitration to prevent war was forcing itself on the attention of 
Europe. 

Then came the great Declaration respecting Maritime Law and the 
management of a naval war, whereby Great Britain at last consented to 
conditions which she had long resisted. The points are highly technical. 
Privateering was abolished. Enemy goods could not henceforth be 
seized on a neutral vessel unless they came under the category of ‘con- 
traband of war.’ Neutral goods carried by an enemy could not hence- 
forth be seized. Blockades ‘to be binding must be effective’; such a 
general blockade as was declared by Britain against Napoleon could no 
longer be used. It was an honourable attempt to regulate and humanise 
naval warfare. But ‘contraband of war’ proved an elastic term, and the 
Wars of 1914 and 1939 have made the world sceptical about the pos- 
sibility of humanising what is essentially inhuman. 

The real business of the Conference was to decide the future of 
Turkey, and (what was the same thing from another point of view) to 
check the advance of Russia. Here much was achieved, althougli the 
sum of the achievement did not amount to a final settlement The 
Black Sea was neutralised: no ‘flag of war’ could appear in it; no 
military or naval establishment could be made in it; the Straits were 
closed to foreign warships. The independence of Turkey was affirmed: 
no Power had the right to interfere between the Sultan and his subjects; 
the privileges of Moldavia, Wallachia, and Serbia were guaranteed, but 
always un^r the suzerainty of Turkey; ‘the generous intentions’ of the 
Sultan towards his subjects ‘without distinction of religion or of race’ 
were recognised, as was the ‘high value’ of the propos^ be had made 
in a recent Rnnan. 

So the war was ended, and Turkey was saved from the destruction 
which unquestionably had menaced her. Henceforth there was to be 
(if diplomacy and treaties availed to produce it) a Turkey, unitei^iinle^ 
pendent, tolerant, pro^essive; a Turkey that would rapi^ erniis into 
line with the constitutTonal life of the West, that would at^den pa^ 
sacre and corruption, and become an equal memb^ of rite coin^ d€ 
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nations.! Let us look into the next few years and see the results of all 
these schemes. 

The hopes of Turkish reforms were all disappointed. The Turks did 
not believe in them, and in the mass of the population there was an 
entire absence of the mutual considerations and self-restraint which 
alone make free institutions workable. Religious equality struck at the 
basis on which Mohammedan life had rested since the time of Moham- 
med. Among the reforms promised was equal admissibility to military 
service. But most of the Christian populations disliked military service 
and preferred to pay a tax, and the Turks infinitely preferred their 
money to their service.* It was declared a few years later tl^at the only 
result of the promise of reforms was the creation of a few mcU'e officials. 
Protests and complaints produced only expressions of goop will and 
promises of inquiry. In 1861 Abdul Aziz succeeded to tlte Turkish 
throne. He promised many reforms. He would reduce expe'pses; sup- 
press corruption; have only one wife. But little, if anything, was done; 
a harem of 900 wives was soon re-established with a correspondingly 
large court expenditure. Lord Stratford de Redcliffe had said Turkey 
cannot float; she must either sink or swim,* but the Sultan seemed of the 
opposite opinion. 

While Turkey floated on to destruction, the subject nationalities 
were showing a stirring vigour which was often uncomfortable to their 
subjects and neighbours as well as to their rulers. Greece had enjoyed 
twenty years and more of ‘liberty,’ but she had disappointed many of 
the hopes that had been founded on her. Many things were against her. 
Her territories were small; her frontiers were dangerous; her past and 
her position as representative of all those who called themselves Greeks, 
attracted her towards dangerous ambitions. Her King, Otto, was most 
sincerely devoted to the well-being of the country, but he failed to win 
the loyal support of the nation. During the Crimean War the general 
opinion of Greece was favourable to the Russians rather than the 
Allies, and Otto became unpopular for refusing to take part in some 
wild escapade for an insurrection in Turkish territory. In 1862 a revolu- 
tion broke out, and though the first movements were suppressed Otto 
found it necessary to abdicate. The next King, George, was of Danish 
blood, and Great Britain made the prospects of his reign brighter by 
ceding the Ionian Islands to Greece. Yet the task of the new King was 
exceedingly difficult. The armies were in an almost constant condition 
of mutiny; there was no stability in the political life of the country; and 

‘ The admission of Turkey into the ‘comity of nations' was a new and unprece- 
dented action. It was clearly due to the desire of France, Great Britain and Austria to 
emancipate Turkey from the religious control or intcrferenceof Ru»ia [v. p. 2l 2,n. 1]. 
Yet, in fact, the Powers as a whole found it necessary to make elaborate provisions for 
the protection of their own national interests within the Turkish Empire. 

* In 1869 recruiting was again openly restricted in the Turkidi Empire to 
Moslems. 
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the popular sentiment was always profoundly stirred by the news of 
resistance to the Sultan in different parts of his dominions. It is to these 
that we must now turn. 

In the north-west — in Serbia and in Montenegro — the native popula- 
tion made considerable advances towards independence. The right of 
Serbia to self-government under the suzerainty of Turkey had been 
guaranteed by the Treaty of Paris, and there were Turkish garrisons in the 
forts at Belgradeand elsewhere and a certain number of Turks living under 
the protection of the forts. But the Serbians were determined to increase 
the liberties which they had already won. They were for the most part 
a vigorous peasant population, living largely % the breeding and sale 
of pigs, and they formed a military material capable of all acts of daring 
and heroism. Their effectiveness was weakened by their sharp local 
feuds, their readiness to prosecute family quarrels in the spirit of a ven- 
detta, and the rivalry of two families for the headship of the State. 
These were the Obrenovid and the Karageorgevid, something of whose 
fortunes has already been told. Alexander Karageorgevid was ruling 
Serbia at the time of the Crimean War, and he seemed to many of his 
people to have played a tame game, when circumstances would have 
allowed him to play a bold one. He had also great difficulties with his 
people as to the introduction of forms of constitutional liberty. In 1859 
the situation became impossible for him and he abdicated; and the 
Skupshtina — the very turbulent Parliament of Serbia — asked MiloS 
Obrenovid, who had been driven from the throne twenty years before, 
to return. He came with the approval of Turkey, but he showed his 
independence of Turkey by declaring his authority to be hereditary, 
against the will of the Sultan, and when he died in 1860 be was suc- 
ceeded by his son Michael. There have been more heroic and romantic 
figures on the Serbian throne, but none more successful. He organised 
the Government and the army, and gave to Serbia the appearance of a 
civilised European State. Much was done for the culture and the educa- 
tion of the Serbians. The language was purified; the le^nds were care- 
fully collected and became a great source of pride and patriotic inspira- 
tion to the people. But for our purposes it is more important to notice 
that his people made a great advance towards independence by securing 
the withdrawal of the Turkish garrisons. The murder of individual 
Serbians by Turkish soldiers and the bombardment of the town of 
Belgrade by the Turks in the citadel brought the matter to a head. 
Michael was supported by the Great Powers, and in the end all the 
Turkish troops were withdrawn, and nothing was left of the Turkish 
power in Serto except the stipulation that the Turkish flag should fly 
by the side of the Serbian on the ramparts of Belgrade. It would clearly 
not be long before a further step was taken. Some diplomatists 
thought it might be incorporation with Austria or with Russia; but 
the Serbs themselves were in no mood to exchange one suzerainty for 
another. 
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The Principality of Montenegro was inhabit ty a people closely 
f>ifin in race and language to the Serbians. The little mountain state had 
always maintained its independence of Turkey, though the Turks had 
never admitted that independence as a right In 1858 the Turks en< 
deavoured to force their claims on the Montenegrins, but thq^ were 
defeated among the mountains at Grahovo with immense l<»s, in a 
battle that deserves to rank along with Marathon and Morgarten as one 
of the most heroic deeds of men defending their freedom against the 
invasion of a tyrant But the Tiu-kish danger remained, and Michad 
of Serbia was aiming at some closer union ^tween Serbia tod Monte- 
negro when he was assassinated in 1868. Michael was a man both of 
ability and ambition, and his plans extended beyond Mon^egro and 
Serbia to the formation of a sort of Balkan L^gue agaiiBt Turkey. 
He had a secret treaty with the representatives of the doWtrodden 
Bulgarian subjects of the Turk, and close diplomatic relations with 
Rumania and Greece. So much can be said with certainty and more 
can be inferred, but the death of Michael brought these far-reaching 
plans to nought. 

In Serbia and Montenegro the Turkish power ebbed, as it ebbed 
everywhere, now slowly, now rapidly, down to the time of the Great 
War. The rule of Turkey was even weaker in ‘the Principalities’ than in 
Serbia and Montenegro, and it suffered an equally obvious rebuff. By 
the Treaty of Paris the protectorate of the two principalities— -^Wth some 
intentional emphasis on the word ‘two’ — ^had been transferred from 
Turkey to the Great Powers collectively. The object of the diplomatists 
was that the principalities should be kept separate and therefore weak, 
and that they should not challenge the suzerainty of Turkey. But the 
sense of nationality was strong in this strange Ruman people despite 
its varied composition and its marked social cleavage. Town was in 
sharp contrast with country; the native Rumanians with the large 
minority of Jews. But all spoke the Latin tongue which had been so 
strangely preserved during the Middle Ages; all were proud of their 
Latin civilisation, and thought of themselves as the representatives of 
Western culture amidst Slavonic barbarism, following as far as they 
could the fashions of Paris in social and political ideas. By the Treaty 
of Paris there were to be two States with separate constitutions, and the 
Sultan refused the demand of Moldavia and Wallachia that they should 
be allowed to unite under the name of Rumania. The utmost con^- 
sion that could be won was that th^ should be known as the ‘United 
Principalities’ and that affairs which concerned them both should ^be 
regulated by a joint Commission. But the Rumanians adroitly won' 
tli^ way against the wishes of Turkey and of Europe. Each {uincipality 
had to choose its head or ‘hospodar.* Thty both chose tho sanm nmn, 
a Moldavian nobleman* who took the title of ‘Atexahd^ tlw 
Prmce of Rumania.’ He declared that the Rumanian nation was 
founded, and united the two Farliamtots. Europe had othfr {uoblems 



to attend to, and the accomplished fa<^ was accepted. Bucharest bet^me 
the capital of united Rumania. The new ruler proved one of the most 
remarkable of Balkan rulers. He watched events in the West, and 
espedalfy in France, very closely, and his policy was clearly founded on 
that of Na^leon III, and the methods by which he carried it through 
had some likeness to the coup d’etat. Three great measures are associ- 
ated with his name. He found a large proportion of the land of Rumania 
in possession of the monasteries. By a series of measures he transferred 
nearly the whole of these lands to secular uses, and at the same time pve 
to Rumania a large measure of religious independence. Then came his 
measures connected with land tenure. The Parliament resisted his first 
suggestions. He expelled the members by force and asked the people to 
choose by plebiscite between him and the Parliament. They supported 
him by the suspiciously large majority of 682,000 against 1000. Then 
he created a vast system of peasant proprietorships, and at the same 
time freed the peasants from the ‘feudal’ burdens which th^ had 
hitherto paid. It was the work of the French Revolution carried out 
without bloodshed. His last law established free and compulsory 
education. Modern Rumania still rests on the foundation which he 
laid. 

But the towns disliked what seemed his devotion to agricultural in- 
terests. The nobility were bitterly angry at the destruction of their 
privileges. The clergy regarded his high-handed treatment of ecclesi- 
astical questions as sacrilege. A revolution was plotted against him— 
they are made with a facility in the Balkans hardly to be paralleled else- 
where — and finding himseif deserted by his troops he abdicated. The 
conspirators look^ round for a foreign prince, and found one in 
Prince Charles of HohenzoUem-Sigmaringen. He belonged to the 
family of the King of Prussia, but he was also related to Napoleon III 
and was supported by him.^ On the advice of Bismarck he accepted 
the offer, and it was announced that in the plebiscite 685,000 had voted 
for him and only 224 against him. The presence of a Hobenzollem on 
the throne of Rumania was important during the war of 1866, and it 
may be wdl to say here that it was his brother Leopold who figured so 
prominently in the events which led to the Franco-Prussian War of 
1870. We need not fidlow Balkan events any further, but it is dear that 
there was litthi probability of Turkey becoming agm the accepted 
suzerain of the Peninsula in any real sense. One district after another 
detached itself from the rule of the Turk; and their example proved 
i;}|ectious to odier races and districts outside of the Balkan 
P?!}iinsula. 

* Alexander I (Cum) was deposMi in Febnniy 1866, and Ouuiesdected in May. 
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CHAPTER XVI 

THE RISORGIMENTO AND THE UNION OF ITALY 

Napoleon Ill’s claim that the Empire meant peace was soon sub- 
mitted to another test. And again the ideas and personal interests of 
the Emperor were largely responsible for hostilities which took French 
armies once more to the well-known battle-ground of North Italy. The 
new war was in many ways a great contrast to the Crimean War. It was 
settled by two important battles, and produced nothing like the long 
agonies of the trench war round ^bastopol. It was, moreover, the first 
war clearly fought for that principle of nationality which was the one 
great and novel feature of the international difficulties of thelnineteenth 
century. Nationality was the enthusiasm, almost the superstition, of the 
time. It was on the one hand the completion of the process that had 
been going on ever since the Reformation. As all agencies of human 
unity fell into the background or were destroyed — the Empire had 
disappeared, the Church had lost its old political influence — ^the State 
had tecome the all-important unit of organisation. It recognised no 
superior and admitted no control. But the more important and power- 
ful the State became the more important was it to consider on what 
basis the power of the State rested. The movement towards constitu- 
tionalism which had been led by England was more than two hundred 
years old and had achieved great victories. It was widely claimed and 
often granted that the State should be identified with the people and 
that Government and people should be in active partnership. Now 
another question arose behind that. Who were the people that should 
form a state? Was any collection of individuals equally well adapted for 
state life? Men awoke with a new clearness and self-consciousness to 
the sense of nationality. This new sense appeared most strongly not 
among those nations which had already won a large measure of national 
independence and unity, not among the French or the English or the 
Spaniards; but among those who were still without a national state, and 
who, as a result of historical development, found themselves mixed up 
with other nationalities in the same state. 

National feeling had shown itself strong though often vague in the 
Balkan Peninsula. It was a religious passion with large numbers of 
Poles. It had had much to do with the failure of the union of Holland 
and Belgium. But the two countries where it produced the most striking 
political and military results were Germany and Italy. Germany since 
the Middle Ages had been divided and suMivided, and her vague con- 
stitution, which embraced Czechs, some Poles, and other non-CSerman 
elements, gave no satisfaction to the national desire for unity. The case 
of Italy was even worse. She had won a large measure of national unity 
under Napoleon and had not forgotten the experience. But since 1815 
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i^e had been declared to be a mere ‘geographical expreraion* and 
passed again under the control of the Austrian Emperors. We have 
already seen that her efforts in 1848 had ended in failure or apparently 
so. But failure had not stifled the sense of nationality. It had rather 
quickened it. There were indeed wide differences of race and tempera- 
ment in the peninsula. The Lombard and the Sicilian were separated 
from one another by a wide difference of language and of historic de- 
velopment. But nationality, it is now clear to us, is rather a question of 
feeling than of objective fact. And the past greatness of the peoples of 
Italy, the dim memories of the Roman Empire, the poems cff Dante, the 
art and science of the Renaissance, aU served to keep alive the feeling 
that the Italians were a single and a great people. Whatever contributed 
to the patriotic pride of the Italians strengthened their demre to be a 
state to themselves. But more important than any other imuence on 
the Italian mind was the work of Mazzini. To him and to hi^ followers 
the claim of Italian nationality was not a matter of analysis and reason, 
but of passionate and almost religious belief. Italy united, free, de- 
mocratic and republican was the one absorbing passion of his life; an 
ideal to be pursued at all costs and by all means. He held by each 
element of his programme. It was as important to him that Italy should 
be democratic and republican as that it should be united and free. He 
could not bring himself to accept the gift of unity and freedom at the 
hand of the Emperor or of the King of Sardinia. We must add that he 
was able to look beyond nationality, and dreamed of the free nations 
of Europe voluntarily organising themselves into a greater association 
for peaceful co-operation. 

These or any other dreams that had Italian unity as their goal 
seemed very distant in the middle of the century. Austria ruled again 
stubbornly, stupidly, and often with a cruelty that was born of fear. 
Her rule was not confined to her own territories in the Lombard plain. 
The duchies of the centre were under her influence; the Papacy looked 
to Austria rather than to France to find real sympathy; and the King of 
Naples had shown his dependence on Vienna. Conciliation of the sub- 
ject population would have been in any case difficult; but no serious 
efforts were made. In 1857 the younger brother of the ^peror Francis 
Joseph — Maximilian, later to play so tragic a part in Mexico — ^was ap- 
pointed to take charge of Lombardy. He was genuinely liberal in his 
sympathies. He made a real attempt at the reform of ffie administra- 
tion, but his conciliatory action was soon repudiated. The financial and 
military pressure on Venetia and the Milanese became heavier than 
before. 

Free and United Italy was bom of the Kingdom of Sardinia. The 
origin of this strangely named state lay in the mountains of Savoy; its 
real strength in the upper valleys of the Po and in Piedmont. It wasa 
state only in part Italian, and had in the past pursued a narrow dynastic 
policy. Until the revolutions of 1848 there was nothing in the history 
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of the state or the royal family to mark it out as the standard-bearer of 
Italian liberty and unity; but in 1848 it bad laid the foundations of its 
future greatness by joining with Milan in resistance to Austria, and 
above all by granting to its own people a really liberal constitution. 
When Victor Emmanuel succeeded Charles Albert great efforts were 
made to induce him to withdraw the constitution and rule as an 
absolute ruler. ‘I will hold the tricolour high and firm’ he had answered, 
and it was that determination which gave him the crown of United 
Italy. He had taken his stand for Italy and for freedom; he had dis- 
sociated himself from Austria and all her ideals. And he had his 
reward. 

His name will always be closely associated with that of Cavour, who 
began his ‘Great Ministry’ in the year 1852. Count Cavour was the son 
of a Piedmontese nobleman devoted to absolutist ideals, and was in- 
tended for the army. But the young man at an early date had adopted 
advanced liberal opinions and had left the army. He had travelled 
widely and had studied the political life of France and of England with 
particular care. He had gambled and he had lost much of his inheri- 
tance. For a time he had seemed inclined to throw up all ideas of a 
political career and to devote himself to the cultivation of his father’s 
estates. But then the call to political service had come again. As a 
member of the Sardinian Parliament he had shown wide knowledge of 
the politics of Europe, and great hopefulness for the future of Piedmont 
and of Italy. He declared that it was the mission of the Sardinian State 
to ‘gather to herself all the living forces of Italy and lead our mother 
country to those high destinies whereunto she is called.’ He pointed 
with approval to the concessions made by the statesmen of England to 
the demands of the people, and urged confidence in the people as the 
safest policy. Before Cavour was in office measures had b^n taken 
against the legal and financial privileges of the Church in Piedmont. 
He held subordinate office in 1850 and was Prime Minister in 1852. 
One of his first measures had been the dissolution of the monasteries. 
He had made himself known as a liberal in the sense in which the word 
was then used, and his liberalism was genuine; but it was the cause of 
Italian nationalism that claimed all his devotion. His goal was the same 
as Mazzini’s, the same as that of most great Italians for a long time past 
— Italy free and united. But what distinguished the policy of Cavour 
was its sense of reality,^ its understanding of the practical difficulties of 
the problem. He did not believe that It^y could win her goal single- 
handed or by enthusiasm alone. He looked round for allies and em- 
ployed all the methods of a skilful and unscrupulous diplomacy. He 
incurred by the methods which he was willing to employ tl» violent 

* Realism was the note of his Mdiote polity. He was thoroughly in sympathy with 
English itteas finance and admimstration as practised in the age of Sir Robert Ffe^ 
His programme of internal reform, with its g^t finandid and administntvie im- 
provemaua, should not be <ri)scoied by the greater raiown of Ms forai^pOliqr* 
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hostility of Mazzini. Mazzini did not believe even in Cavouf’s honesty. 
He called him the ‘ministerial liberator who taught his master how to 
prevent the union of Italy.’ He disbelieved in the practicability of his 
schemes, and even if they were practicable they seemed a substitution 
of materialism for idealism and religion, treason for democracy, and a 
dragging down of the whole movement to a lower plane. Success when 
it came did not conciliate him. He had dreamed of a new earth and 
Cavour only gave him a rearrangement of the old one. 

The Crimean War had provided Cavour with the opportunity for one 
of his skilful diplomatic strokes. Italy indeed had no int^ests in the 
issues between Russia and the Allies. But the enemies of Russia were 
much in need of help and support. Sardinia, if she came\ in, would 
appear as one of the important Powers of Europe; she woiSd claim a 
seat at the Congress which settled terms of peace and which >yould per- 
haps rearrange the map of Europe. So the Sardinian soldiei^ went to 
the Crimea, fought at the battle of the Cernaya with distinguished 
success, and showed that the failure of the Italian arms at the Battle 
of Novara did not spring from any incapacity of Italians for military 
effort. ‘Out of this mud’ (the mud of the Sebastopol trenches), said a 
Piedmontese soldier, ‘Italy will be made’; and the words expressed the 
essential aim of Cavour. At the Paris Congress he got the opportunity 
he wanted of ventilating the grievances of Italy. He was wairnly sup- 
ported by Clarendon, the English Foreign Minister, and the Con- 
ference listened to a formal statement of the misgovemment of Italy 
both in the south and the north and of the international dangers which 
sprang from it. Sardinia now was a recognised part of the diplomatic 
web of Europe. It was the life task of the subtle mind of Cavour to 
rearrange that web so as to admit a free and United Italy. 

‘Italia fara da sd' (Italy will act by herself) had been the proud boast 
of an earlier period. It was Cavour’s clear opinion that Italy acting by 
herself would not be able to reach the desired goal. And it was his chief 
effort to win for Italy in her struggle the alliance of France. Napoleon 
III in his youth had known something of the revolutionary movement 
in Italy. Real sympathy with the doctrine of nationality, which he 
sincerely preached, drew him to the side of Cavour. But it needed all 
Cavour’s astuteness and strength to turn his vague sentiment into 
action and to prevent him from turning back when the dangers of the 
enterprise made themselves felt. 

In January 1858, as Napoleon and the Empress were going to the 
opera, bombs were thrown at them. The imperial party escaped, but 
there were many killed and wounded. Several Italians were arrested, 
and the chief agent in the plot was discovered to be an Italian, Orsini. 
He had at one time been in close touch with Mazzini, though no 
sympathy with his attempt at assassination could be brought home to 
Mazzini. Orsini declared that what he had done had sprung from his 
belief Uiat Napoleon had betrayed the cause of Italy. From his prison 
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he wrote two letters to Napoleon appealing to him to free Italy, and 
on the scaffold of the guillotine his last cry was ‘Long live Italy!’ The 
effect of these events was — strangely — ^not to drive Napoleon from the 
cause of Italy, but to draw him nearer to it. He took what was the really 
decisive step in June 1858. 

Napoleon liked to keep the conduct of foreign affairs largely in his 
own hands and sometimes to act without the knowledge of his own 
responsible Ministers. He sent a message to Cavour through a private 
source that he was going to spend the summer in Plombidres, and that 
he would be glad to see Cavour there. Cavour realised what great issues 
underlay this simple-looking invitation. ‘The drama,’ he wrote to a 
friend, ‘approaches its crisis.’ He met the Emperor on July 21-2, and 
had a long discussion with him, first in his residence and then in a long 
drive round the town while Napoleon himself held the reins. The aim 
of the two conspirators (for they were that, however ideal their aims) 
was war. France promised to support Sardinia in a war with Austria 
on condition that Cavour provided a pretext, which would justify 
France’s action in the eyes of Europe. The Austrians were to be driven 
out of Italy. The north was to form a kingdom of Italy under Victor 
Emmanuel; then all Italy was to be united in a federal bond under the 
presidency of the Pope. This, Cavour well knew could only be won by 
the sword of France and Napoleon. And what pay would he require? 
There can be no doubt that he would be glad to serve a cause in which 
he sincerely believed. The prestige which he would win and the con- 
sequent strengthening of his throne would be of the utmost value to 
him. But he demanded also tangible reward. Savoy and Nice were 
to be ceded to France — Savoy the cradle of the royal house and 
of the Sardinian State, Nice the birthplace of Garibaldi — and Victor 
Emmanuel was to consent to the marriage of his sixteen-year-old 
daughter to Napoleon’s cousin. Prince Napoleon. The future was to 
show how unwise it was in Napoleon to insist on these or any terms. 
The catastrophe of 1870 might perhaps have been avoided if Napoleon 
had not alienated the sympathies of the Italians to whose freedom he 
contributed so much. But it must be remembered that he had to justify 
his action to the French as welt as to the Italians. 

Cavour had got the promise of the war he so passionately desired. It 
was his business now to bring about the war in such a way that it should 
seem to be an aggressive action on the part of Austria; and in the pur- 
suit of this end he had often to complain of his imperial fellow-con- 
spirator. With Napoleon the cold fit was always apt to follow the hot. 
Up to the end of the year 1858 all went well for his plans; in December 
of that year the secret Treaty between France and l^rdinia was drawn 
up. It was called a defensive alliance. In case of war France was to 
provide 200,0(X) men and Austria was to be driven out of Italy. Cavour 
was confident. ‘We have Austria in a cleft stick,’ he wrote, ‘and she 
cannot get out of it without firing the cannon.’ The people of northern 
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Italy were excited. They cheered Victor Emmanuel and the IQRgdom 
of Italy, and cried ‘Long live the war!’ 

Yet during the following months there were times when it seemed as 
though the war might slip through Cavour’s fingers after all. Napoleon 
had told the Austrian Ambassador on New Year’s Day that he regretted 
’that his relations to the Austrian Empire were not so good as they had 
formerly been.’ A pamphlet had bron issued with his approval on 
‘Napoleon and Italy,’ preaching anew the doctrine of Nationality and 
pointing out that it was applicable to Germany as well as to Italy. But 
there seemed little eagerness for the war in France, except perhaps in 
the army itself. Great Britain, and to a lesser extent Russik, urged the 
possibility of settling the Italian trouble by means of a European Con- 
gress. That was also one of Napoleon’s ‘ideas’ and he coulq not refuse 
to consider it. His will was so unstable that Cavour was m despair. 
Peace seemed for a moment certain. ‘Nothing remains for Ime but to 
put a bullet through my head,’ he said. Then came an incident never 
quite fully explained. Perhaps Austria was weary of the long delays; 
perhaps she was encouraged by addresses of loyalty from various parts 
of her dominions. She despatched to Turin an ultimatum demanding 
disarmament ‘within three days,’ and sent her troops into Piedmont on 
April 19, 1859. No military adventurer or despot has ever welcomed 
war with greater ardour than was shown by Cavour at thiS' moment, 
and yet Cavour was a civilian, a parliamentary statesman, and his whole 
power rested on popular support and democracy. ‘The die is cast and 
history is made,’ he cried. The Austrian Emperor declared he was 
fighting for ‘the rights of all peoples and states and for the most sacred 
blessings of mankind.’ But the general feeling was that it was he who 
had broken the peace. Victor Emmanuel was declared Dictator by the 
Piedmontese Parliament, and the war began. 

The Italian War interested nearly every Great Power in Europe, and 
there was much talk of intervention. Men asked with anxiety, what 
would Great Britain do, what would Russia do? But the action of 
Germany and of Prussia was really the most critical question. Austria, 
despite her mixed population, counted primarily as a German Power, 
and she was at the head of the Germanic Confederation. Prussia, 
despite her grievances against Austria, would not see unmoved the de- 
feat of the Austrian armies by French and Italian forces. The federal 
army and the Prussian armies were both put on a war footing. Austrian 
diplomacy could not induce them to go further at first; but the thought 
of German or Prussian intervention was always in the mind of Napo- 
leon III and was a chief influence on his actions. 

The Austrian armies, however, had to bear the attack of their ene- 
mies without allies. The soldiers showed themselves brave, and one 
general, Benedek, gained a high reputation from his management of 
the campign. But the different national elements in his army had no 
interest in the issue of the campaign and the hi^ier ranks were confined 
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to the BoUes. The Freoch aitnies were later thaa was es^)ected in 
entering Italy, but the situation there was highly favourable to the 
nation^ cause. There were spontaneous risings idl over the north of 
Italy. There were risings in Modenese territory. Parma expelled its 
ruler. In Tuscany and in its capital, Florence, there were movements 
of the utmost importance. The Lorraine house, which had succeeded 
to the Medicis in the eighteenth century, had not struck deep roots. 
There were great popular meetings in Florence which cheered for ‘war, 
independence and Victor Emmanuel.’ The King of Sardinia was asked 
to undertake the military dictatorship of Tuscany. Yet we may see here 
the first hint of those diflSculties which later ruined the popularity of 
Napoleon III in the eyes of the Italians. Perhaps he was misunderstood; 
but the suspicion arose that he was not anxious to see Tuscany absorbed 
in the Kingdom of Sardinia; that he had other designs for the country; 
and that he hoped to see Prince Jerome succeeding in some way to the 
Duchy. The enthusiasm for the national cause spread further south, 
as soon as the Allies had won their jBrst victories. In the Romagna and 
the Legations the Papal troops were driven out; the popular cry was for 
union with Italy and Victor Emmanuel. There was no hope now that 
Pius IX would join the national cause, but there was an effort made 
to bring in Naples, or, to call it by its proper title, the ‘Two Sicilies.’ 
There Ferdinand II had just died and had been succeeded by his son 
Francis II. The attempt to win him over failed entirely. There was some 
sympathy among his Ministers and in the population; but the young 
King, who was married to the sister of the Austrian Empress, held by 
his father’s policy. 

Napoleon III had consulted Jomini — a General of the great Napoleon 
— ^as to his plan of campaign; but his schemes were far from settled 
when he arrived, and he is not judged to have shown any conspicuous 
talent in his management of the campaign. The Austrians were equally 
undecided. Their troops came in slowly. Count Gyulai held the supreme 
command and was thought to have owed his promotion over the heads 
of abler men to Court influences. On the Italian side public attention 
was chiefly given to the ‘Hunters of the Alps’ — a fine body of irregular 
troops collected from the most enthusiastic elements of the patriots of 
Italy and commanded by Garibaldi, who already was regarded 
public opinion as the incarnation of the romance of the daring and the 
poetry of the national cause. Napoleon had no love for him, and per- 
haps might have made fuller use of his great talents. As the allied forces 
advanced into the Milanese territory Garibaldi acted on the left flank 
among the foothills of the Alps. But the brunt of the fighting fell on 
the Fremdi troop^ and, without disparaging the great courage and 
votion of the Italian army, it is plain that it would have gone hard with 
the national cause if it had not ^d the support of the armies of France, 
Perhaps the Austrians would have been wiser if they had foltowed 
sugg^tion of standing cm the defbnsive un«lBr cover tlw fortiessM df 
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the ‘Quadrilateral.’ But they decided to defend the Milanese, and the 
issue was decided in two great battles. On June 4 was fought the Battle 
of Magenta, and after heavy fighting, which fell almost entirely on the 
French, the Austrians were defeated. They were defeated, but not 
broken, and retreated towards the ‘Quadrilateral.’ Bolder counsels, 
however, prevailed; and a greater battle than Magenta was fought at 
Solferino, just to the south of Lake Garda, on June 24. It was a long- 
drawn-out and murderous encounter. In the centre and on the right 
the French and Italians gained a complete victory. The Austrians held 
their own under Benedek on their right with obstinate course and only 
withdrew when the battle had been lost in other parts of the field. The 
losses on both sides reached many thousands, and the impression of 
horror was very much increased by the reports of the insufficiency of the 
medical services. The idea of the Red Cross organisation s|!(rang from 
the impression produced by the spectacle of the battle. \ 

The Battle of Solferino was a very heavy defeat for Austria, but it 
was not so overwhelming a blow as to appear decisive of the whole 
campaign. Yet through the action of Napoleon III the whole campaign 
ended here. What were his motives? 

The war had been a great triumph for him. The year 1860 marks 
the very zenith of his power and reputation in Europe. He was credited 
by many with extraordinary diplomatic subtlety and was thought likely 
to establish a power in Europe as great as that of the first Napoleon. 
In the Crimean War he had turned back the power of Russia and re- 
established Turkey. Now he had crushed Austria and called a free Italy 
into being. When he entered Milan after the Battle of Magenta he was 
welcomed with an adoring rapture such as has fallen to the lot of few 
conquerors. ‘Our liberator, our saviour, our benefactor,’ the enthusi- 
astic crowd called him. His way was strewn with flowers by the women 
of Milan. His words raised this enthusiasm still higher. He would do 
nothing, he said, ‘to force his will on the people of Italy.’ ‘Use the good 
fortune that presents itself to you. Your dream of independence will 
be realised if you show yourself worthy of it. Unite in one great effort 
for the liberation of the country.’ 

Napoleon had snuffed up all this incense with unconcealed delight. 
And yet soon the enthusiasm of the Italians gave way to suspicion and 
their gratitude turned to resentment. Napoleon was always an adven- 
turer and a dreamer. The ‘sense of the possible,’ that most necessary 
gift of the statesman, was not his. His imagination conjured up 
splendid scenes and glorious triumphs, but never showed him a firm 
road to his goal. We may see him, his whole life through, starting 
and turning back; desiring the end but frightened of the inevitable 
means. 

Amidst the glories of the Italian campaign there was much to alarm 
him. Glory had to be paid for. Theslaughter and the torture of the Solfer- 
ino battlefield had profoundly impressed his imagination. The Italians, 
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too, showed themselves by no means so malleable as he had hoped. 
Whatever schemes he had for the future of Tuscany broke down before 
the determination of the Tuscans to be masters of their own destiny. 
Moreover, despite his name, he was no soldier. His powers lay in another 
direction — ^in unexpected diplomatic combinations and in his power of 
appeal to the imagination of men. There were good reasons for desir- 
ing to be done with the war. But there was a more powerful one in the 
storm that now clearly threatened from the side of Germany. Prussia 
had her own bitter quarrel with Austria, but she could not see with 
pleasure the humiliation of a German power by France and Italy. Her 
army had already been placed on a war footing; she now prepared her 
whole forces and proposed that she should be given the command of 
the German army. She proposed to Great Britain and to Russia that 
they should join with her in an offer of mediation to the combatants. 
It was clear that the French forces might soon be wanted to protect 
the Rhine frontier. 

Napoleon determined to bring the war to an end; and in pursuit of 
this end he acted — as he was accustomed to do — rather as a conspirator 
than a statesman. Everyone expected a renewal of the fighting, when 
Napoleon despatched General Fleury on a private mission to the head- 
quarters of Francis Joseph, the Austrian Emperor, suggesting an armis- 
tice with a view to peace. The Austrian ruler was quite ready to receive 
the overtures. The defeats that his army had suffered were serious, but 
they were not the only ground. Hungary was threatening revolt and 
troops were wanted to suppress it. The prospect of Prussian interven- 
tion by no means suited Austrian diplomacy, for it would be accom- 
panied by concessions to Prussia in Germany, which Francis Joseph was 
by no means willing to make. So he met Napoleon at Villafranca, and 
soon arranged the preliminaries of peace. ^ Lombardy was to be handed 
over to Napoleon, who would then transfer it to Victor Emmanuel. 
Both France and Austria would then support the formation of an 
Italian federation under the titular presidency of the Pope. Venice was 
to remain with Austria, but was to form part of the Italian Confedera- 
tion. The rulers of Modena, Parma and Tuscany were to return. The 
Pope was to be urged to introduce reforms into his state. A meeting of 
the representatives of all the states concerned was to be held to ratify 
and develop these suggestions. 

We know that this was the beginning of Italian independence and 
unity; and that the completion of the structure came with great rapidity. 
But to many Italians, and above all to Cavour, it seemed treason to the 
cause, the ruin of their hopes, the very negation of the liberty and unity 
that they aimed at. Cavour was full of despair. ‘Nothing can come of 
this peace,’ he said. ‘I will turn conspirator and revolutionary, but this 
treaty shall not be carried out.’ After a violent scene with his King he 

* ^ armistice was signed July 8, and the preliminaries at Villafranca July 11, 
Sardinia not being consulted. 
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Tesigned his post as Prime Minister. But soon hope daimied on him 
again; for events in the centre of Italy took a surprising turn. 

In Tuscany, Modena, Parma and the Romagna the inhabitants were 
in no mood to allow the two Emperors to hand them back to their old 
rulers. The fame of Cavour, Garibaldi and Mazzini have obscured that 
of other Italian patriots who deserved well of the cause. Farini, Cavour’s 
close friend, kept the national standard flying in Modena and in Parma. 
Ricasoli in Tuscany played an even more decisive part A representa- 
tive Assembly in Florence declared unanimously ‘that Tuscany desired 
to become a part of a strong Italy under the constitutional^e of Victor 
Emmanuel’ (August 1859). Victor Emmanuel expressed nis sympathy, 
and praised ‘the wonderful example of moderation and\unity’ given 
by Tuscany, and said that he would represent the claims of Tuscany in 
the coming Congress. Parma and Modena and Bologna^ demanded, 
equally strongly, union with the kingdom of Victor Emd^nuel. He 
could at first only express sympathy, and a proposal to appoint a prince 
of the House of Savoy Regent over the central Italian lands was 
defeated by the opposition of Napoleon. 

The projects of the Villafranca preliminaries proved to be very diffi- 
cult to carry out. The representatives of France, Austria and Sardinia 
met together at Zurich. Lombardy was annexed to Sardinia, but the 
Pope showed not the least inclination to play his part in the formation 
of an Italian Confederation, and the central Italian states remained 
restless and dangerous. It was proposed to refer the settlement of these 
questions to a further Congress, which should consist of the signatories 
of the Peace of Vienna and should meet at Paris. But the Congress 
never came together. The Pope would have none of it, for a pamphlet, 
issued in France with the approval of the Emperor, had declared that 
the territories of the Papacy were to be reduced to a minimum. Austria 
was equally hostile; the idea of the Congress had to be abandoned. 

Cavour had not remained out of office long. He was Prime Minister 
again in January 1860, and before that hu had exerdsed a great in- 
fluence on the course of afiairs. He aimed at the settlement of the central 
Italian question by direct secret negotiation with Napoleon. It will be 
remembered that Napoleon had originally claimed ^voy and Nice as 
the price of his alliance with Sardinia. He had not claimed his payment, 
because he had not fulfilled his part "of the contract. But now if the 
central duchies went to Victor Emmanuel he might claim it. The cession 
of Savoy and Nice was a terrible blow to Italian feeling, but Cavour 
determined that it must be done. Napoleon’s favmirite method of a 
plebiscite was to be employed both in the case of Italy and <rf“ France. 
An enormous majority in Tuscany and an almost unanimous vote in 
the other lands dedared for union with the kingdom of Victor Em- 
manuel The official name of the kingdom was stifl Sardinia, but it was 
generally known as Italy and was determined to deserve the name. 
Then came the voting in Savoy and Nice. The victory of annexation 
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was suspiciously complete. Savoy by 130,538 votes to 235, bfice by 
24,448 to 160, declared for union with the Empire of France. Napo- 
leon’s triumph seemed for the moment greater than Cavour’s. But he 
had lost the gratitude of the Italians; they felt that he had been paid, and 
well paid, for the services which he had rendered. The whole move- 
ment for incorporation in a United Italy (for Sardinia was clearly but 
a first stage to Italy) had been carried out in the central provinces with 
calm, self-restraint, and digni^, in spite of the passionate enthusiasm 
that had been everywhere manifested. The political temper of the 
ancient Roman Republic seemed born again in the new Italy that Victor 
Emmanuel and Cavour had created. 

This wonderful scries of events had won for a United Italy a firm 
basis in the north and centre of the peninsula. But hardly more than 
half of the whole peninsula had been won. There remained Venice, 
Rome, and the kingdom of Naples to be added to the territories of free 
Italy before the long-dreamed-of national unity would be accomplished. 
Pope Pius IX had now no vestige of his old liberalism. He summed up 
liberalism, nationalism and democracy as ‘the revolution,’ and regard^ 
it as a danger to Catholicism comparable to Islam in the Middle Ages; 
but the population of the Papal States was restless, and a large propor- 
tion of it sympathised with the ideas that had triumphed in the north. 
At Naples Francis II (as already mentioned) had succeeded in 1859. 
He was not a cruel tyrant, nor quite without sympathy with new ideas, 
but he inherited a task that was probably beyond the powers of any 
ruler to accomplish. It is particularly difficult to appreciate the condi- 
tion of the Neapolitan and Sicilian kingdom; the popular temperament 
was divided from that of northern Europe by such great dhSerenc^. 
The mass of the people was uneducated and illiterate, and took little 
interest in the political revolution which swept over the country. The 
power of the Church was very great, and the people were sincerely 
though not intellectually attached to its observances and beliefs. The 
secret societies — especially the famous Camorra — ^were a constant 
source of danger, impeding the establishment of a law-abiding society. 
One of the King’s chief Ministers was in close touch with the Camorra, 
and his accession to the side of the invaders was a decisive factor in the 
struggle. But there was a section of the population as full of enthusiasm 
for Italian liberty as any that could be found in Lombardy or Tuscany. 
It was, however, for some time very doubtful what interpretation t^ 
Sicilians would wish to give to literty and unity. It was not at aU 
certain that they would be willing to merge the independaioe of Na|fies 
and Sicily in the Kingdom of l^dinia, even if it assumed the name 
of Italy, and thme was a strong party that desired some form 
autonomy. 

Conspiracy and insurrection were almost continuous in tlm aoufbem 
kingdom, and were powerfully stimulated by die success ctf tiw patriote 
in the nmth. King Francis was aware of ius danger and consider 
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whether it might not be possible to adopt reforms which would satisfy 
the national sentiment of his people. But before anything serious had 
been done Garibaldi had landed in Sicily, and the greatest and most 
successful adventure of nineteenth-centuiy Europe had begun. For 
anything like it we have to go back to the adventures of Robert Guis- 
card, the Norman, in much the same lands, or the expedition of Cortes 
to Mexico in the beginning of the sixteenth century. It is an amazing 
story of heroism and of intrigue. Garibaldi held the eyes of all Europe 
and he holds the attention of all who read the history of the period. 
His courage and his skill as a leader of irregular forces; Ihis sublime 
enthusiasm for the cause of Italy; the simplicity and nomlity of his 
character — these are as clearly written on the events of th^e years as 
his political incapacity and his ignorance of many of the forces which 
dominated the European world at that time. In loose association with 
him was Mazzini, who saw a chance in these southern movements to 
establish a free and United Italy on a different basis from that consti- 
tutional and monarchical one which had triumphed in the north. He 
hoped to see the banner of ‘God and the People’ raised against that of 
Italy and Victor Emmanuel, and to establish at least the beginnings of a 
republican regime in the south. When the triumph of Italian unity 
came it was in a form so different from what Mazzini desired that he 
declared ‘I shall have no more joy in Italy; the country with its con- 
tempt for all ideals has killed the soul within me.’ Garibaldi’s bright 
sword attracted all men’s attention, and they hardly noted at the time 
the all-importance of the action of Cavour and the Government of the 
Kingdom of Sardinia (for such was stilt its official title). Yet the 
annexation of Naples and Sicily depended as much on Cavour as on 
Garibaldi. He knew of it before it took place; he told Garibaldi that 
‘when it is a question of undertakings of that kind, however bold they 
may be. Count Cavour will be second to none.’ Cavour never worked 
easily with Garibaldi and was thoroughly distrusted and even hated by 
him; but his support was necessary at every turn of the great drama. 
The support was given courageously and quite unscrupulously. Never 
did diplomacy employ with more skill the double entendre, the half- 
truth, and even the lie direct. The union of Italy of which Dante had 
dreamed was accomplished; but it was carried through, especially in its 
last phase, in the spirit of Machiavelli.^ 

On May 5, 1860, Garibaldi left the Port of Genoa with two vessels 
and 1136 volunteers, to whom were distributed on the passage the 
famous red shirts which came quite accidentally to be so famous in 
Europe. They landed at Marsala on the 1 1th. The little band was of 
course utterly unequal to the defeat of the royal garrisons of Sicily. All 

* In 1870 the Spanish statesman Castelar congratulated Rattazzi, Cavour's 
successor, on having accomplished the Union of Italy, which ‘Savonarola could not 
achieve by giving himself to God, nor Machiavelli by giving hlmsdf to the Devil! 
Cavour made the best of both worlds. 
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depended on the impression which Garibaldi could produce on the 
imagination of the Sicilians, and for that purpose prudence was useless 
and reckless courage the highest wisdom. This was the quality which 
Garibaldi possessed in full measure. He advanced on Palermo, the 
chief military seat of the Government of Naples. ,The skill of his leader- 
ship, the courage of his troops, the support of the Sicilians and the 
miserable weakness of Lanza, the commander of the garrison at 
Palermo, along with some amazing good fortune, account for the won- 
derful victory won outside of Palermo and the subsequent capture of 
the city itself. This first triumph decided the issue of the campaign 
in Sicily, and soon King Francis had no supporters in Sicily outside the 
fortress of Messina. But now Garibaldi determined on an even bolder 
stroke. The events in Sicily had set in motion similar movements in 
Naples, and the nationalists appealed to Garibaldi for help, Victor 
Emmanuel forbade him to pass the Straits, and at the same time sug- 
gested to him the language in which he should refuse. He landed at the 
extreme south of Italy and marched on Naples through country ex- 
cellently adapted for resistance, but there was no resistance. King 
Francis was betrayed by many of his Ministers and soldiers and loyally 
served by hardly any. The King left Naples for Gaeta on September 6 
and Garibaldi entered the next day. The enthusiasm of the people was 
almost delirious. The triumph of the red-shirted Liberator was amazing, 
and it was borne with great modesty and simplicity. 

The end of the story was a great contrast to the beginning. The 
diplomatist took the place of the soldier; and the story can no longer be 
told as a simple heroic epic. 

Cavour had seen with mingled delight and alarm what had hap- 
pened in Sicily and Naples. He was delighted that the throne of the 
Bourbon King was overthrown, but he was anxious to know what was 
to take its place. Garibaldi had always declared that he was acting in 
the name of Italy and Victor Emmanuel; but it was by no means certain 
what practical meaning he was prepared to give to that watchword. He 
had refused simply to declare Sicily annexed to the Kingdom of Sar- 
dinia, and was probably justified by military considerations. The future 
was still quite uncertain. Mazzini and his followers were working for a 
republic. There was a strong party who wanted to give to Naples and 
Sicily some separate and independent standing in a free and United 
Italy. The recovery of the supporters of the Bourbon monarchy could 
not be quite ruled out of the possible events of the future, for King 
Francis was holding out at Gaeta, and the inevitable disappointment 
with the results of liberty was bringing him some support. It seemed to 
Cavour that the time had fully come for his royal master to take an 
open part in a drama in which he had all along been a most important 
though concealed influence. He had no confidence in the intellectual 
capacity of Garibaldi to deal with the situation. 

He saw, too, an opportunity of not only completing the settlement of 
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Kaples but also of adding to the territories of Italy some part at least 
of the long-coveted Papal lands. 

Pius IX knew of the impending danger. There were stirrings of re- 
volution in the Marches and in Umbria. The Papal Government had 
entirely failed to win the support of the population since the events of 
1849. The Papal army had, however, b«n considerably increased and 
improved. It consisted of men drawn from various countries, and 
especially from France, Ireland, and Belgium, and was under the com- 
mand of General Lamorici&re, a soldier who had seen distinguished 
service in the French army. The Papal Government was re[;ognised as 
a part of the State system of Europe, and it was difficult toffind an ex- 
cuse for attacking it. Cavour declared in a despatch to Pius IX that the 
King of Sardinia felt himself bound in the cause of humanity’ to pre- 
vent the Papal troops from suppressing with violence the popular move- 
ments in Umbria! (Tf we did for ourselves,’ said Cavour oi;i another 
occasion, ‘what we do for our country, what rascals we should be!’) 
On this pretext the Italian army entered the Papal States and defeated 
the Papal army at Castelfidardo, after a struggle which reflected credit 
on the force of General Lamorici^re. The forces of Victor Emmanuel 
then pushed on into Neapolitan territoiy and took over the authority 
which had been hitherto exercised by Garibaldi as Dictator. Garibaldi 
at first declared that he had no confidence in Cavour and that he would 
not declare annexation to the kingdom of Victor Emmanuel until Rome 
had been conquered. There seemed some danger of a collision between 
the red-shirts and the regulars; but the danger passed. King Francis 
was forced to abandon Gaeta and retired to Rome. Garibaldi met the 
King, and was warmly thanked by him for what he had done. He re- 
fused, however, all rewards with almost unexampled unselfishness, and 
retired to his island home in Caprera. Plebiscites were taken in Naples, 
in Sicily, and in the newly conquered Papal territories. By the usual 
overwhelming majorities the population declared for immediate annexa- 
tion to ‘the constitutional monarchy of Victor Emmanuel’ 

The first Italian Parliament met in Turin in Februaiy 1861. In March 
a new constitutional decree containing a single article was promulgated; 
‘Victor Emmanuel II assumes for himself and his successors the title of 
King of Italy.’ The most cherished dream of European liberalism had 
come true. We shall see later how in 1866 Venice and in 1870 Rome 
were joined to the territories of Italy.^ 

* V. infra, pp. 245, 246 n., 260-61, 281 n. 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE FRENCH EMPIRE 

In speaking of the Crimean War and of Italian events it has been 
necessaiy to say a good deal of Napoleon HI and of his foreign policy. 
Here we shall attempt to trace the development of the internal history 
of France as far as 1866. 

Napoleon III was an adventurer who had seized power by violence 
and in breach of the constitution to which he had sworn loyalty. The 
memory of the coup d'etat clung to him always ‘like the iron weight 
attached to the leg of a convict.’ But his rdgime during its early years 
was supported by large and strong elements in French society. The 
agricultural population gave him its constant support right down to the 
time of his faU. The moneyed classes — ^industry, commerce, and the 
stock exchange — saw in him their defence against socialism and the red 
terror. The Catholic party — ^a strong element in French life — ^regarded 
him at first with decided favour. His experiment in government thus 
started with good auspices. Had it been permanently successful it 
would have had a great effect on political opinion in Europe and on the 
development of political forms. 

The Emperor could rely on few loyal supporters. There were his 
fellow-conspirators of the coup d'dtav. Momy, Persigny, Walewski and 
a few others. But he was an upstart, and with difficulty was accepted 
as the real representative of the Napoleonic tradition. He could count 
on very little spontaneous loyalty. Successes of a striking character 
would be necessary to him. Despite his claim that the ‘Empire means 
Peace’ he was constantly pushed by his name and the Napoleonic tradi- 
tion into a policy of demonstration and adventure. France would for- 
give him much or all if he gave her glory and prosperity; but failure of 
any sort would be fatal to him. 

Of the members of the family of the great Napoleon he was in touch 
only with the ex-King Jerome and his two children, Mathilde and a son 
called Jerome. But from this group Napoleon III could hope for little 
help. The younger Jerome posed as a democrat and as an anti-clerical, 
and was a continual source of trouble to the Emperor. Napoleon III 
had been given the right to appoint his own successor, but he looked 
to a marriage and the birth of an heir to strengthen his position and to 
assure its continuance. He had some thoughts of connecting himself by 
marriage with one or other of the royal houses of Europe, but he found 
that he would not be welcomed as a son-in-law, while the stability of his 
throne was distrusted. It has been already related how he finally mar- 
ried in 18S3 Eugtoie de Montijo, a beautfful Spanish lady, of noble but 
not of piincdy buth. She bdiaved in the exalted portion to 
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was so unexpectedly raised with grace and dignity. She did not forget 
her own country, but she identified herself thoroughly with France. 
She was a strong Catholic and a decided opponent of liberal views, 
and when a son — the Prince Imperial — was born to her she looked at 
the policy of France largely in its bearing on her son’s destiny; but 
her evil influence on the fate of the Empire, except perhaps in 1870, 
has been much exaggerated. The fate of Louis XVI and of Marie 
Antoinette were constantly in her mind and had their influence on 
her actions. 

There was at first very little formal opposition. The prescriptions 
which had followed the coup d'itat had shown the danger of (Opposition. 
The Assembly was powerless; the press was closely watched and quickly 
suppressed if it ventured to criticise the new regime. But \ the calm 
would not last long, and the Emperor was well aware of the forces of 
opposition hidden just under the surface. There were the royalists in 
their two groups: the legitimists who upheld the old Bourbons;’and the 
Orleanists who desired the return of the family that had been driven off 
by the Revolution of 1848. The Comte de Chambord was the repre- 
sentative of the older line. He was a rigid and perfectly honest man to 
whom monarchy was a part of religion, who had no personal desire for 
a throne and would not attempt to win it by compromise or concession. 
He lived at Frohsdorf in Austria, and his party was for the present 
nearly negligible. The Orleanists had a much stronger following both 
in France and outside of it; and the princes of this house declared them- 
selves in sympathy with much of the liberal thought of the time. The 
republican opposition was the really dangerous force. It could not show 
itself in the Assembly and could make little figure in the press; but it 
had the support of the populations of the great towns and especially of 
Paris. Napoleon’s greatest failure was with the cities of France. All his 
efforts failed to win them to his side or even to abate their hostility. 
The intellectual leaders of France were also for the most part in opposi- 
tion. The novelist and historian, Prosper M6rim6e, and the historian 
Duruy supported the Emperor; Lamartine did not oppose him; but they 
were a feeble force to oppose to the names ranged against him — Thiers, 
Michelet, Louis Blanc, Renan, Georges Sand, and above all Victor 
Hugo. Victor Hugo refused to take advantage of the act of amnesty, 
and from his exile in the Channel Islands or in Belgium attacked 
Napoleon in writings which were of European importance. 

In the general election of 1857 the imperial system worked success- 
fully. The result of the Crimean War doubtless made the Napoleonic 
regime really popular with many, and in any case the scales were 
weighted so heavily against all opponents that it is diflicult to see how 
the opposition came to send any representatives at all to the Assembly. 
A group of five — of which the chief names are Ollivicr, Jules Favre, and 
Darimon — represented the opposition and did their best to criticise the 
measures of the Government 
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His Italian policy struck the first serious blow against Napoleon’s 
position; for it bitterly offended the clericals, who had hitherto sup- 
ported him with enthusiasm. These now saw the hated House of Savoy 
raised by the support of France to a position which soon led it to the 
Italian throne. When the Pope’s troops were defeated at Castelfidardo, 
and when his territories were reduced to an extent insufficient to sup- 
port his power, it was Napoleon III almost as much as Cavour who was 
responsible for this. The clerical press — the chief paper was U Univers — 
became as bitter as the republicans in its opposition to the policy of the 
Emperor. From the clericals Napoleon never again received whole- 
hearted support. But, if Napoleon’s Italian policy had lost him the 
support of the clericals, it had not won him the support either of the 
national party in Italy or of the liberals at home. We have seen that the 
Italians charged him with having deserted them and with breaking the 
word which he had given to Cavour at Plombi^res. The French liberals, 
on the other hand, did not forgive him for still upholding the power of 
the Pope, and their opposition was all the greater when, in 1862, Gari- 
baldi was repulsed and captured at Aspromonte, in his effort to reach 
the Papal States and rally them to the national cause. 

The moneyed classes were also alienated and, more than all, the 
manufacturing class. The Free Trade movement had triumphed in 
England, and Napoleon had much sympathy with its economic con- 
clusions and its social aims. In 1860 Cobden went to Paris to discuss 
with him the wisdom of a commercial treaty which should lower the 
tariffs on English goods coming into France. Cobden thought highly of 
the Emperor’s ‘straightforwardness and fairness’ and believed him 
to be genuinely interested in relieving the condition of the poor. Napo- 
leon determined on the treaty without considering French opinion, 
and Cobden believed that the people of France were overwhelmingly 
against the project. Napoleon hoped by this measure to establish more 
friendly relations with Great Britain, to whose alliance he always 
attached the greatest importance. He did not succeed in that object, 
and he alienated the moneyed classes, who had given him hitherto their 
warm support as their defender against the forces of disorder. 

Here too we will note, though a little out of chronological order, his 
great Mexican adventure, which contributed so much to the failure of 
his system of government. There is no incident more characteristic of 
the man and his methods; of his brilliant but uncontrolled imagination; 
of his way of confusing fancy and fact; of his habit of taking up a pro- 
ject with enthusiasm and then dropping it with disgust, when the first 
difficulties showed themselves. 

Mexico was plunged in great disorder. Since her independence had 
been achieved in 1823 she had found little stable government, but early 
in 1861 Judrez had made himself President. Mexico owed money to 
creditors of many nationalities, but especially to the French, Spanish, 
and English. When President Judrez in 1861 suspended the payment 
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0f interest for two years the creditors appealed to their Govemmmts 
for help. 

The situation so far was simple, but Napoleon’s imagination saw 
great possibilities behind it. The United States of America were tom 
by their great civil war, and foreign observers believed that the resis- 
tance of the Southern States would not be overcome. The Monroe 
doctrine, therefore— which excluded European Powers from any 
further acquisitions in America — could not now be upheld.^ It might 
be possible to establish in Mexico a state under the control of some 
European Power, which would act as a bulwark against the Anglo- 
Saxons, ‘this aggressive people which, if it be not stopped, Wl cover 
all America and then the whole world.* Even if this state w^ not in 
French hands it might be used to win valuable alliances for France. A 
new chapter in the history of the world might open! ^ 

A joint French, Spanish, and British exp^ition sailed for Vetja Cruz, 
hoping to exercise pressure which would produce the payment of the 
required interest on the Mexican debt. But it turned out that it would 
be necessary to enter the country, and then, on different grounds. Great 
Britain and Spain withdrew, leaving France to go on alone, as her ruler 
was quite willing to do. The task, however, proved more difficult than 
was expected. Puebla offered a successful resistance to the invader, and 
the city of Mexico was only reached in the summer of 1863. 

Napoleon now had the brilliant idea of offering the throne of the 
Mexican ‘Empire’ — ^for such was to be the title of the new state— to 
Maximilian, the brother of the Austrian Emperor, Francis Joseph. 
Maximilian was a traveller and a scientist of distinction and was be- 
lieved to hold liberal views on politics. Among other great results, 
which were hoped for from this move, were the friendship and perhaps 
the alliance of Austria. Maximilian accepted the offer after some delay 
and against the advice of Francis Joseph and of Great Britain. He was 
supported by the French General, Forey, and an army of 23,000 men. 
He was received with an appearance of enthusiasm in the city of 
Mexico. 

But then this gorgeous ‘palace in the air* dissolved quickly and 
tragically. Maximilian’s supporters were divided and his opponents 
were determined. The North was now clearly gaining the upper hand 
in the American Civil War, and refused to recognise the new regime in 
Mexico, which contradicted the principles of the Monroe doctrine. 
Napoleon too, in characteristic fashion, was as weary of the project as 
he had once been enthusiastic, for it was brin^g constant disappoint- 
ment and exjpense. Forey’s place had been taiUn by Bazaine— <tetined 
later to so sinister a fame— and Napoleon determine4 to withdraw the 
French forces and leave Maximilian, ho|Mng that Ire would see the 
wi^om of retiring (Februaiy 1867). Maximilian refused, and struggled 
a little longer courageously against his enemies. The end came in June 

‘ cp.DextorPerkira: JlSjfg^Ohdtiaioie, 1933). 
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1867, he was forced to surrender to the native forces at Queretaro, 

and was shot in the courtyard of that town. The blow to Napoleon’s 
prestige was irreparable. 

This narrative has anticipated by several years the course of events 
in France. Napoleon had seen with alarm the tide of opposition rising 
against him. As far back as 1860 be had tried to conciliate opinion by 
modifying the absolute character of his rule. The press was watched a 
little less severely. The Senate and the Legislative Assembly were 
allowed to discuss the policy of the Government once in the year. 
Ministers ‘without portfolio’— that is, without definite administrative 
tasks— were ^ven a seat in the Assembly in order to explain and defend 
the policy of the Government. The debates in the Assembly might 
henceforth be freely reported and published. These concessions natu- 
rally encouraged without conciliating the opposition, which did not 
cease to demand a free constitution after the English pattern, with 
Ministers responsible not to the Emperor but to the Assembly, and to 
attack the financial administration of the Empire. 

The elections of 1863 afforded an important trial of strength. The 
Government tried in every way to control them. Persigny undertook 
to procure a good majority for the Emperor, and set dl the usual 
machinery to work. Yet the result was disappointing. The Government 
had inde^ a large majority; but the opposition had grown from five to 
thirty-five. All the efforts of Persigny had not availed to induce the city 
of Paris to return one supporter of the Government. There was a 
frankly republican group of seventeen, with such leaders as Berryer, 
Jules Simon, Favre and, above all, Thiers, who again entered the par- 
liamentary arena. The total number of votes thrown against the 
Government amounted to two millions. The writing on the wall was 
plain to the eyes of Europe. 

Two prominent members made noteworthy approaches to Napoleon. 
Thiers was the greatest and most observe statesman in France. In a 
much-quoted speech he demanded for France what he called the 
‘necessary liberties’— the constitutional liberties enjoyed at this time by 
Englishmen— and be declared that, if these were granted he would 
support the Empire though he would never take service under it. The 
action of Emile OlUvier was of even more immediate importance. He 
was by tradition attadied to the Libmal party. His fatha had suffered 
exile for his opinions, and he had been one of the most eloquent of 
those ‘Five’ who for some time had been the sole representatives (ff 
opposition in the Assembly. But he was essentially moderate and con- 
servative in his temper, and when Napoleon brought forward a proposal 
for legalising certain ‘coalitions’ of workmen— contrary to the tradition 
of Frantt since the great Revolution— Ollivier determined to assist him. 
He did not hoM, said, by the maxim ‘All or nothing,* vdiich he 
considered a dangerous one. He was content to take a little eves^ 
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It was with this modified constitution, still strongly centralised and 
still authoritative, but showing some traces of a liberal tendency, that 
France faced the difliculties of the Danish and Austro-Prussian Wars.* 
And it was this constitution that had to bear the strain of the Mexican 
fiasco and tragedy. We shall look later on at the diplomacy of France 
during and after the triumph of Prussia in her contest with Austria. 
We are concerned with the development of the French Constitution 
down to the eve of the catastrophe of the Empire — that is, to the 
Franco-Prussian War. 

Napoleon affected to make light of the astounding trijimphs of 
Prussia. In an official communique he expounded his doctrine of 
nationality, but he also stated that France would increase Aer arma- 
ments and would see to it that Germany remained divided in tpe future. 
The first proposition was contradicted by the second, and ffie third 
revealed either the insecurity or the warlike spirit of France. But Frenck 
feeling refused to be comforted. Thiers declared that Sadowa was a 
great defeat, as serious for France as the Battle of Pavia had been nearly 
three and a half centuries before. Many were undoubtedly found to 
agree with him. 

The victory of the Prussian national army produced many heart- 
searchings in France. It has been customary to compare it with the 
French system, which was based on conscription (the casting of lots, 
that is, among all who were eligible and the entire exemption from all 
military burdens of those on whom the lot did not fall) and then on 
strict professional training for seven years; and to maintain that the 
Prussians were mere amateurs compared with the French soldiers and 
that they would prove on the field of battle little more than ‘improved 
national guards.’ But Sadowa had changed all that! It was patent to 
all that the French army must be increased and the French system 
altered. Some, among whom the chief was Trochu (afterwards com- 
mander of Paris in the great siege of 1870), were anxious to adopt the 
Prussian system of universal military service; but French opinion was 
not ready for that. In the end, the term of service was lengthened and 
a new reserve — the ‘garde mobile’ — was planned. But these changes 
were not fully introduced when the storm of 1870 broke over France. 

The political system was more thoroughly reconstructed. There was 
urgent need to do something. The press used the greater freedom 
which it had been granted to attack Napoleon with the utmost bitter- 
ness. Henri Rochefort displayed in La Lanterne all his unscrupulous 
wit and Delescluze was hardly less bitter than Marat had been. Gam- 
betta revealed his extraordinary powers as orator and agitator in his 
defence of Delescluze when prosecuted by the Government. The ideas 
and passions of the Paris Commune were fermenting just below the 
surface. In 1869 Napoleon had withdrawn some of the measures by 
which he had hitherto tried to control the elections. The rural districts 

‘ V. infra, pp. 252 sqq. 
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Stood firm in his support, but some of his bitterest opponents were 
elected in the great cities. His supporters had a large majority in the 
Chamber, but three million votes had been recorded against him. The 
foundations of his system were slipping away. 

He determined to take a bold step and initiate an entirely new system 
which he announced in opening the session of the new Assembly. A 
large step was taken towards that English parliamentary system which 
Napoleon had at one time regarded as outworn. The Chamber was to 
be allowed to legislate freely and to control the budget in all its details. 
Members of the legislature might be Ministers. The English Cabinet 
system, resting on the support of a majority in the House, seemed on 
the point of adoption. The functions of the Senate were to be closely 
assimilated to those of the House of Lords. A clause was added which 
might mean little or much: the Emperor reserved to himself the pre- 
rogatives which the people had conferred upon him and which were 
essential for the preservation of order and of society. In January 1870 
Emile Ollivier, once so ardent a liberal, was asked to form a Ministry. 
He induced Napoleon to submit his new system to a popular vote as he 
had submitted his earlier proposals. All the electors of France were 
called on to vote ‘Yes’ or ‘No’ to a declaration that they approved the 
liberal reforms introduced into the constitution by the Emperor with 
the assistance of the chief constitutional bodies in the State. Ollivier 
regarded the result with the greatest satisfaction. True, the great cities 
abated nothing of their determined opposition. In Paris 184,000 voted 
‘No’ and only 138,000 ‘Yes.’ Lyons, Marseilles, Toulouse were all 
against the Government, but in France generally 7,358,000 approved 
and only 1,571,000 disapproved. The abstentions were more numerous 
than the votes of dissent, but on the whole Ollivier was justified in re- 
garding the result as a great triumph for what was now called the 
‘Liberal Empire.’ If there had been a few years of peace and calm it is 
at least possible that the new system might have led France peacefully 
into constitutional parliamentary life, with or without a Napoleon at the 
head of the State. But, before France got to understand the new system 
or how to work it, came the deluge! 

We must pass soon to an examination of the position in Central 
Europe, which is the background of the Franco-Prussian War, but first 
we will glance at the relations between Napoleon and Italy, which are 
an important side-stream to the main current. Napoleon was destined, 
it seemed, never to derive any advantage for himself or France from all 
his Italian policy, well meaning though it had been and often of great 
advantage to Italy, By the Convention of September 1864, Napoleon 
had promised that the French garrison should evacuate Rome, and the 
King of Italy had given an assurance that Florence and not Rome 
should be adopted as the capital of the new Italian State. The French 
troops actually left in December 1866; and at once a movement started, 
with the connivance of Garibaldi, for the invasion and coni|uest of 
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Rome. Clearly the Papal zouaves were quite unequal to the emergency. 
The French garrison was still at Marseilles. It was re^mbarked, and 
reached Italy in time to join the Papal troops and defeat the Gari- 
baldians at Montana. The Italian liberals denounced Napoleon more 
bitterly than ever. De Failly, the general in command, reported that 
the new French rifle, the chassepot, *had done wonders,* and something 
specially brutal was found in this remark. France in her hour of need 
would not find the Italian kingdom which she had done so much to 
create ready to help her.^ i 

The last months of the Empire were much occupied with a new 
Romqn question. The Pope had summoned a new Ecumenical Council 
for 18*69. He had already declared his opposition to modem liberal and 
democratic ideas in no doubtful terms. It was certain that \ the new 
council would issue decrees that would offend liberal opinion,\whether 
in Italy or elsewhere, and many held that France should use tne influ> 
ence of her exceptional position to prevent the council from assem- 
bling. But Oliivier overruled these views, and the Assembly met. Just 
at the moment when the relations between France and Germany were 
leading to the great war the Ecumenical Council was debating the 
question of papal infallibility, and the war had already begun when, on 
July 18, 1870, the council declared that the Pope was infallible ‘when in 
the exercise of his mission as supreme teacher of all Christians he<defines 
by his apostolic authority that which should be held by the Universal 
Church in the matter of faith or morals.* 


CHAPTER XVIII 


GERMANY TO THE SEVEN WEEKS’ WAR (1848-1866) 

The Revolutions of 1848 and 1849 had been a great disappointment to 
all ‘liberals’ in Germany and Europe. Nothing of what liberalism de- 
sired had been won. Austria still ruled over her variegated populations 
with despotic sway. In Germany no approximation had been made to 
national unity nor to a government bas^iin the consent of the people. 
A large measure of German unity was destined to come in little more 
than twenty years, but the political ideals of liberalism were doomed 
to wait much longer before they realised any real triumph on German 
soil. 

* On December 4, 1867, M.Rooher, when interpeilated in the AssonUy, declared 
for the Government that they would never (jamais) permit Italian occupation of 
Rome. As Bismarck did not odee this line, the French pariiatnentaiy utterance in- 
clined Italy to Prusria rather than to France, and prevented her paying atqr real heed 
to the negotiations for a Franco-Austro-Itolian alliance, which Napokem pursued 
firom I8w onwards. 
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In Amtria the r^me was thoroughly despotic, of the kind that 
all continental governments seemed inclined to when they were not 
frightened into concessions. What the Revolutions had won was soon 
abolished. The jury was withdrawn; the Ministers were made once 
more diiwtly dependent on the Emj^ror; flogging was reintroduced into 
the administration of the law and given even wider extension. Distrust 
of the people was universal in Government circles. 

No change in principle was made until the Italian war of 1859, but 
then the character of the Government was completely altered. A mili- 
tary form of government is inevitably shaken by military failure. Some 
constitutional change was inevitable, but there was no country where 
the problems of constitution-making were so difiicult as in Austria, 
with its many competing races, its conflict of religions and languages, 
its long tradition of military rule. A permanent trouble was to be found 
in Hungary, which refused to its own subject races the national existence 
which it claimed for itself. Should the new constitution be centralised 
and unitary, or federal and national? Both courses found their sup- 
porters, and it was doubtful which raised the most diificulties. In 
October 1860 the Emperor issued what is known as the October 
Diploma, establishing by royal decree what was intended to be a liberal 
constitution. There was to be an imperial council {Reichsrai), with some 
elective members, which would deal with all questions which concerned 
the whole Empire; there were to be local parliaments {Landtage), 
which would handle purely local matters. It was a great experiment in 
Home Rule. The Hungarians were to be appeased by the recognition 
of their tongue — ^the Magyar language — as official. In the following 
year (1861) further concessions were made. A more truly representative 
system was now to be introduced. It was all doomed to early extinction, 
or else it would be interesting to examine some of its proposals; a few 
points only are worth mentioning. The German element welcomed the 
new system; especially that part of it which allowed a much freer press. 
(It was at tl^ time t^t the era of newspapers began for Austria). The 
non-German elements in the state nowhere gave the new constitution a 
hearty welcome, and the Magyars were on the whole opposed and 
refused co-operation. Still there was hope that in time the constitution 
would work. Then came the war of 1866, and Austria had to turn for 
a time from experiments in government to the task of defence. 

The driving force in Central Europe was not to be found in Austria, 
but in Prussia and Germany; and it is to Prussia that we must turn with 
more careful attention. The Prussian system was much more com- 
petent but not more liberal than that of Austria. When in 1850 a 
lunatic shot at the King this was made an excuse for a further sharpen- 
ing of the repressive system. The action of the jury systm was still 
further restricted. Newspapers were closely supervised, and die Gov- 
ernment exercised direct contrd over a great number. It is remmiah 
bered that Froebel’s Kindergmten vfsa suppressed on flto snspidon 
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that it had some political object. Prussia, it was openly declared, was 
not a constitutional state but a state of officials and soldiers. It seemed 
for a time as if the Zollverein would disappear amidst the waves of 
reaction. The southern states were inclined to union with Austria, and 
Prussia would not hear of any commercial union with her great rival 
in Germany. Here, however, the danger passed. The Zollverein was 
enlarged by the inclusion of Hanover, and was renewed again in 1853 
for twelve years. 

One institution dear to the German revolutionaries and destined later 
to arouse the liveliest hopes in the German mind did not su|rvive the 
reaction. A German fleet had been one of the creations of the short- 
lived German revolution. A fleet came into being and lay in ®remer- 
haven; a symbol, so it seemed to many, of a new opening for l^erman 
energies. With the failure of the nationalist movement in the revolution, 
the enthusiasm for a German fleet died down. The federal Diet declared 
the dissolution of the fleet, and it was sold by auction. 

In 1858 the intelligence of the Prussian King was definitely obscured, 
and his brother William succeeded, first as Regent in 1858, and then 
as King on his brother’s death in 1861. Some had imagined that he 
was less reactionary than his predecessor. He was indeed more direct, 
clear-sighted, and capable; but he was as little of a liberal as could be 
found. He spoke in the true Hohenzollern tone at his coronation. T 
am the first King to mount the throne since it has been supported by 
modern institutions; but I do not forget that the crown has come to 
me from God alone and that I have received it from His hands.’^ He 
had some sympathy with German aspirations towards national unity, 
and the ‘National Association,’ with its motto drawn from Schiller, ‘Be 
united, united!’ met with no opposition from him. But he had no love 
for or belief in liberal institutions. He was a true successor of Frederick 
the Great, though of a much more genial nature. His real enthusiasm 
was for the army. He looked at all problems with the eyes of a soldier, 
and his support of the army soon brought him into conflict with the 
representatives of the state. 

There was reason to think that Prussia required a stronger army. The 
humiliation of Olmiitz was fresh in men’s minds; the histoiy of Prussia 
was predominantly militaiy, and there could be no thought of changing 
the character of the state. The King was assisted at this juncture by one 
of the makers of modern Prussia — the War Minister, Roon. This true 
organiser of victory had a religious belief in the destiny of Prussia and 
of Germany, and a deep conviction that the Prussian army was the 
instrument through which Prussia must accomplish her destiny. The 
army represented to him not only force, but morals and religion. The 
Assembly had shown a desire to decrease the extent of the military pre- 
parations of Prussia reducing the term of service from three years to 

* He was one of the few Prussian Kings who were orowned and, dharacteristically, 
he crowned himself. 
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two. Rood’s proposal ran directly counter to all this. The period of 
service was to be three years; and then there was to be a period of four 
years spent with the reserve. There were changes in military organisa- 
tion too, and the needle-gun was to be introduced. The Assembly did 
not definitely reject all this, but clearly meant to criticise and amend. 

Then came the general elections of 1861, which gave a great majority 
to the party of progress. They demanded all manner of liberal reforms 
which would have started Prussia on a course of development the op- 
posite of what Roon desired: the extension of the jury system; reform of 
the Upper House; education freed from all clerical influence; respon- 
sible Ministers; above all, the reduction of the term of military service 
to two years. The challenge of the Long Parliament to Charles I was 
not more direct. All possibility of misconception was cast aside when 
Roon, in September 1862, called on the Assembly to vote the war pro- 
posals en bloc and the Assembly refused by 308 votes to 11. The repre- 
sentatives of the nation had answered the royal challenge with an almost 
unanimous No! English and French history would seem to show that 
the King must yield and that some sort of constitutional life, to be won 
perhaps by revolution, was in store for Germany. Her destiny was just 
the opposite. 

Neither Roon nor his master thought of yielding, though the idea of 
abdication passed seriously through William’s mind. But while he was 
King he was determined not to abandon measures on which it seemed 
to him that the existence of the state might depend. Roon talked of a 
coup d'etat and of carrying on the Government by the forcible collec- 
tion of the taxes which the Assembly had refused to vote. But another 
idea had been revolving in his mind. He had for some time known and 
admired the ideas and character of Bismarck. He now felt that he was 
the one man who might pilot Prussia through the great storm that 
threatened. He induced the King to get rid of his present Ministry, 
(whose nominal head was Prince Adolph Hohenlohe), and to entrust 
the Government into Bismarck’s hands. Bismarck was at this time 
Prussian diplomatic representative at Paris, where he had just arrived. 
The King instructed Roon to summon him. Two telegrams were sent. 
The second added ‘Danger in delay.’ Bismarck came at once to Berlin 
and saw the King. He promised to support the reorganisation of the 
army, and the promise of his assistance dispelled from the King’s mind 
all thought of abdication. The new President declared on his side un- 
yielding opposition to parliamentary claims. ‘I will rather perish with 
the King than forsake your Majesty in the contest with parliamentary 
government.’ Thus the lists were prepared for an all-important combat. 

Bismarck and the King won. Parliamentary ideals were defeated and 
discredited. Germany entered on that road which led her through 
amazing triumphs in the battlefield and the council chamber to the ruin 
that has resulted from two disastrous Great Wars. To understand the 
issue of the vitally important internal conflict of 1862 we must note that 
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Bismarck did not attack the whole of the popular progratmneu On the 
contrary he carried to victory one-half of it, and that perhaps the half 
most passionately desired. For the national movement strove not only 
for constitutional government, but also for national unity. Bismarck 
induced Germany to forgo the first by giving her the second in full 
measure, and coupling it with the intoxicating draught of military 
glory. 

Bismarck was a well-known man in governmental circles when he 
received the appointment of President of the Ministry. He had repre- 
sented Prussia at the Frankfort Diet when a strong man was wanted 
who would not give way to the Austrian assumptions of wperiority 
over all other German states; and stories, perhaps half legendary, were 
told of his coolness and success in that capacity. He had Men with 
bitter regret the capitulation of the monarchy in the days of the 1848 
rising, and had told the King in a private letter that he could rely on 
the army and that the popular forces were not as strong as they seemed 
to be. The generations that succeeded him in Germany looked upon 
him as the great heroic representative of the nation in the world of 
action. But in some important points he is by no means characteristic. 
In the first place his views and impulses rested on a basis of deeply-felt 
religious conviction. If I were not a Christian I should be a republican,’ 
he is reported to have said. And in the next place he owed little or 
nothing to the academic training to which modern Germany owed so 
much. He had been at the University of Gbttingen, but did not regret 
bis neglect of the studies there. He spoke strongly of the cramping 
effect of university education and its tendency to check originality. His 
outlook on European politics was always Prussian rather than German. 
‘Prussians we are and Prussians we will remain,’ he said. German 
unity was for him an extension of Prussian power. There was hardly 
a trace in him of the ‘good European’ that Talleyrand had looked for 
in vain at the Congress of Vienna. Outside of Court and Government 
circles he was litde known. There were some who thought him a liberal 
and dangerously inclined to a French alliance. Yet he declared himself 
at once ready to fight constitutional ideas. When the King alluded to 
the parallel with English history and the fate of Charles I, which was 
much in men’s minds, be did not shrink from it. T would like Lord 
Strafford; and your Majesty, not as Louis XVI, but as Charles 1. He is 
a quite respectable historical figure.’ ^ 

A difficult question soon came up for solution. Austria made herself 
the spokesman of German liberalism, and invited Prussia to send dele- 
gates to Frankfort to discuss a scheme for a German federal union. 
The proposals were interesting. There was to be a ‘directory* consisting 
of the rc^esentatives of six states, and Prussia, Auriria and Bavaria 

’ Even in later life when advisii^ William U, Bismarck toid him that a iCing 
of Prussia ought to die sword in hand rather than submit to the demands of the 
democracy. 
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were always to be of the number. There was to be a federal council and 
a federal assembly. The King, always anxious to work with Austria, 
was for accepting the invitation, and if we look at the issue from a 
‘European’ point of view we can hardly doubt that he was right But 
the new constitution would curb the action of Prussia, and Bismarck 
refused compliance. His will was usually stronger than his master’s, and 
after a long struggle, which left both of them exhausted, the King 
agreed to abstain. The refusal of Prussia to co-operate brought down 
the whole proposal. The rivalry of Prussia and Austria for the leader- 
ship of Germany was a patent fact, and many saw that the sword must 
in the end decide. 

Next came the Polish question. The country had not resigned itself 
to the measures of repression that had been undertaken after the rising 
of 1848. Dreams of national independence had never ceased to haunt 
the minds of the enlightened classes among the Poles. They saw their 
own past through a haze of romance and regret, and thought that 
whatever had been Poland in the sixteenth century should be Poland 
again. There was much that was well-intentioned in the treatment of 
Poland by Czar Alexander 11. He desired to emancipate the serfs and 
to establish a peasantty that should recognise its debt to Russia and re- 
pay it by loyalty to the Russian connection. Unfortunately, he joined 
to these measures some that directly attacked the middle and upper 
classes of Poland; and, especially, he enforced his military levy against 
them.' While the peasants were to be left upon their lands, the classes 
associated with the national movement were to be swept into the 
Russian army. There followed a Polish insurrection, which gained some 
success at first and advanced beyond the boundaries of Poland on to 
territories which were thoroughly Russian. But the victory of Russia 
was certain unless Europe interfered. 

European interference did not seem impossible; for Poland was a 
word that inflamed the imagination of all ‘liberals’ of that age. There 
was great exdtement in Paris and the feeling of England was decidedly 
in favour of Poland. Had Prussia shown any inclination to co-operate 
with the Western Powers Russia would have been faced with the pros- 
pect of a very dangerous coalition. But Bismarck was wholly against 
any support of rebels. He had a strong feeling that the friendship of 
Russia would be a necessity for Prussia in the contests which awaited 
her. He paid no attention to the protests of German liberals and the 
Prussian Assembly, nor even to the representations of the Prussian 
Crown Prince. He assured the Czar of Prussian ^mpafiliy and Prussian 
support, and the Polish revolt was beaten down. The understanding 
with Russia that was thus establi^ed was one of the pillars of Prumsn 
policy while Bismarck remained in charge of it; and the Czar did not 
show himself unmtdTul for what Bismarck had done. 

The Prussian Parliamoit stormed and threatened. German Itb^id 
opinion, re^rded Bimarck as the great enemy. It was difficult tb see 
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how he could cany his policy through to victory in the face of general 
Prussian opposition. He was saved by the Schleswig-Holstein question, 
which led up to two wars. 

The Schleswig-Holstein question has become a b)rword for obscurity. 
It is h’ke some intricate trial at law where the opinion of the onlooker 
changes with the addresses of the different advocates. Denmark was an 
ancient and honoured monarchy connected with many of the greatest 
royal families of Europe. Her population was for industry, intelligence, 
and character on a level with the most advanced populations of Europe. 
Her southern frontier had, however, for long presented (difficulties 
which had of late years become more acute. There lay tha two pro- 
vinces of Schleswig and Holstein, which were admittedly np part of 
Denmark but which had been for long attached to the crown of Den- 
mark. Schleswig was predominantly Danish in character and l?ad been 
given a separate Diet of her own. Holstein was very largely German. 
It had formed part of the Holy Roman Empire of which Germans were 
beginning to think now with romantic regret, and it had been recognised 
as a member of the Germanic Confederation by the Treaty of Vienna. 
It was separate from Schleswig, but had a common Ministry with it. 
As the strong sense of German nationality developed in Germany the 
hope grew that some means might be found to incorporate both the 
Duchies in the German State. The troubles of 1848 have already been 
touched on. The effort of the Duchies to break away from Denmark 
had been crushed and the whole Danish question had been, it was 
hoped, settled by the Treaty of London in 1852. This treaty laid down 
first that the present childless King of Denmark should be succeeded 
by the husband of his niece, Christian, Prince of Gliicksburg, in all 
his dominions, and that these dominions included the two Duchies. 
Another clause declared that the relation of Holstein to the Germanic 
Confederation was in no way altered by the treaty. The Great Powers— 
France, Prussia, Austria, Russia, Great Britain — signed the treaty, but 
it was not accepted by the Diet of Frankfort, the organ of the Germanic 
Confederation, nor by Frederick of Augustenburg, the rival claimant 
to the Danish throne. But the Diet was not taken seriously, and a 
personal claimant was not likely to throw Europe into war, if the 
signatories to the treaty stood firm. 

The new King of Denmark, Christian IX, succeeded in 1863, and one 
of his first acts was to ratify an arrangement already made by his pre- 
decessor for the issue of a new Constitution, unifying his dominions 
and thus disregarding the traditional autonomy of the Duchies. The 
fact that Holstein was a member of the Germanic Confederation was 
one of the reasons for the disastrous results of this measure. It provided 
the necessary casus belli to a Germany which was peculiarly sensitive 
to what happened in the Duchies. So Frederick of Augustenburg 
claimed the monarchy of Denmark and his claims were supported by 
the Diet at Frankfort. 
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Apart then from the immediate occasion for the war the position 
was simple. There was a disputed claim to the Danish throne; and there 
was a dispute between Denmark and the Germanic Confederation as to 
the Duchies. In the issue Denmark lost, but the Confederation did not 
gain. The gains went by an ironic stroke of fate to Prussia and to 
Austria, both of which Powers had signed the Treaty of London and 
had recognised the right of Prince Christian to the succession to the 
Duchies. Yet the explanation of this strange turn is not hard to find. 
When weaker powers quarrel it is often the strong that profit. The de- 
cisive factor in the confusion that so puzzled Europe was the strength 
of Prussia and the determination and skill of Bismarck. 

On the death of the Danish King, Frederick of Augustenburg, as we 
have said, protested against the succession of Prince Christian and , 
claimed the throne. The German Diet considered the matter and de- 
cided to support him. The Diet had never accepted the Treaty of Lon- 
don and its hands were quite free. ‘Federal execution’ was ordered — 
that is, the Diet determined to support its decision by the weak forces 
which were at its disposal. Denmark could perhaps have helc^its ground 
against them. But mightier combatants entered the arena. Prussia and 
Austria could not see with equanimity these great decisions left in the 
hands of the smaller Powers. Their jealousy did not allow them to act 
separately. Bismarck made a hasty alliance with Austria; and then 
Prussia and Austria declared themselves the executants of the will of the 
Diet. They had signed the Treaty of London, but they had not guaran- 
teed it. They held themselves free to act according to what they con- 
ceived to be their interests in the new situation that had arisen. So the 
federal army was withdrawn and a joint Austrian and Prussian army 
entered the territory of Denmark. 

Europe saw the step with alarm and with general sympathy for the 
small Power that was attacked by two large ones. The two invaders 
would hardly have persisted in their action in face of any general 
European protest. But Europe did not exist except as a geographical 
and cultural unit. The idea of the European Concert which had grown 
up in the earlier nineteenth century had become ineffective, except, and 
this only to a limited extent, in relation to Turkey. The ideas of the 
twentieth century, expressed first in the League of Nations and then in 
the United Nations, were not yet born. Nor was there any power or 
group of powers ready to interfere. Norway and Sweden looked on 
with sympathy, but much to Ibsen’s indignation took no action. 
Palmerston used words which seemed to imply that Great Britain 
would not regard the invasion of Denmark with equanimity; but he did 
not go beyond words. When the time came he was supported neither 
by the Opposition nor the Queen, and the majority of his Cabinet 
turned against him. He had crossed swords with a stronger antagonist 
than himself, and his prestige failed as Bismarck's grew. Napoleon III 
had the difficult Mexican affair on his hands and was not at this moment 
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on good terms with Great Britain. Moreover, he had made himself the 
champion of the principle of nationality, and the action of the German 
Powers was defended as being a movement towards German national 
unity. What he had done and said in the case of Italy made it difficult 
for him to resist Prussia and Austria in Germany. There remained 
Russia, but Bismarck had secured the neutrality of Russia by his action 
in the Polish rising. 

So the war went on to a rapid and certain end. The Austrian troops 
were supposed to have shown greater skill than the Prussians. When 
the Danish defeat was certain a conference was called in London; but 
the victors’ terms were too hard to allow of settlement. Thi war con- 
tinued. The Danish government was driven from the maiimnd, and 
had to accept the terms that the victorious enemy dictated. The terms 
were surprising. Prussia and Austria had been acting as executants for 
the German Federation and apparently for Frederick of Augunenburg. 
But their clients got nothing, and they took ail for themselves. The 
interests of Europe and the rules of international right were openly 
flouted. In the Treaty of Peace which was hurried through by Bis- 
marck, who always feared above all things the interference of a Euro- 
pean Congress, it was declared that the King of Denmark ‘renounces 
all his rights over the Duchies of Schleswig, Holstein, and Lauenburg 
in favour of their Majesties the King of Prussia and the Emperor of 
Austria.’ ^ The Germanic Confederation was completely ignored. The 
bungling efibrts of England and France to interfere in the settlement 
were swept aside. The Duke of Augustenburg, in whose behalf Prussia 
and Austria had seemed to interfere, was treated with complete cyni- 
cism. An inquiry was held in Berlin as to the legal position of the 
Danish succession. It was declared that Christian IX was the only 
rightful heir both to the Danish crown and to the Duchies. He 
had therefore full right to cede them in the treaty. Thus Austria and 
Prussia had to render account to no one for their occupation of the 
Duchies. 

In these tangled events lie the beginnings of that condition of things 
in Europe which led at once to two major European wars and then 
forty years later to the first World War. ‘England failed France and 
France failed England and both failed Europe. The triumph lay 
with Bismarck alone. He had laid his hand on the heart of France 
and detected its weakened movement. He had calculated the inertia 

* Treaty of Vienna, Art. 3, of 30 October, 1M4, between Austria, FTutiia, and 
Denmark. The Convention of Gastein, 14 August, 1 865, gave Schleswig to Prussia 
and Holstdn to Austria, but only to administer. The Tt»ty of Prague 23 August, 
1866, by Article 5 transferred all Austrian rights to Prussia but arranged for a plebis- 
cite in North Schleswig to decide whrtber toe area should be retuiDed to Di^ark. 

BismardckeptdeferringthehoklingofthispleHacite,andnotlungwasdonetilll919. 

Then Articles 109-1 14 of the Treaty of Versailles {Hovided for dm pkbiadte. It was 
held and the northern area of Schleswig declared in fhvour of, andf was returned to. 
Denmark. 
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of Eag^nd. He held Rimk by the memories of the Polish 

question.* 

Schleswig and Holstein thus lay helplessly in the bands of Austria 
and Prussia. The two partners bad from the first regarded each other 
with su^icion and hostility. The joint occupation of the Duchies bad 
in it no priaaph of permanence, and in less than two years it led to a 
greater war bkw^n Prussia and Austria. The condition of Europe 
was restless and there were several questions out of which war might 
have come. But the driving force to war was without much doubt the 
ambition and power of Prussia and of her strong Minister. Germany 
dominated and united by Prussia-— that was the dream that never 
ceased to occupy Bismarck’s imagination; and the traditions and claims 
of Austria lay right across the road to its realisation. 

The next question which contributed to the fulfilment of Bismarck’s 
plans arose at the other end of the central block of European territory. 
South of the Alps the Italian Government, in spite of the many difficul- 
ties which it found in the management of its recently acquired territories 
was anxious for more. Rome was the city and land most desired, but 
the road to Rome was decisively blocked by the action of France. In 
September 1864 Italy had signed a convention with France by which 
she had promised not to attack Rome and to adopt Florence as her 
capital, and on these conditions France promised to withdraw her gar- 
rison from Rome. But, if Rome was forbidden, Venice was not. True, 
Venice was in many ways separate, both in history and character, from 
the rest of Italy; but she desired incorporation with Italy, and Italy 
felt herself manifestly incomplete while Venice remained under Haps- 
burg rule. Bismarck, conscious of the coming struggle with Austria, 
made overtures to Italy, and after some difficulty made an agreement: 
that in the event of an Austrian war both Prussia and Italy were to 
throw all their forces into the contest; and that Prussia was not to 
make peace until the possession of Venice was secured to Italy. But 
what of France? She might exercise a decisive influence, and Napo- 
leon III still aspired to be the arbiter of peace and war in Europe. 

In October 1865 Bismarck paid a famous visit to him at Biarritz, 
and there, amidst much apparent light-hearted gaiety, he managed to 
secure the good will of France. Napoleon lived in a world of dreams. 
‘Prussia and France are the two nations of Europe whose interests 
are most nearly identical,’ he said; and yet Sedan was less than five ' 
years o^ 

It seemed at one time that war. would have come in 1865, for the 
partnership in the Duchies led to many difficult problems. But in 
August the Convention of Gastein ’plastered over the cracks’ and the 
partners diWded their spoil. Prussia was to administer Schleswig, the 
more northerfy Duchy, and Austria Holstein, the more thorou^y 
German. The situation was difficult, but with a strong desire for peace 
it was npt incapable of a pacific solution. 
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The political situation in Prussia contributed something to the un- 
likelihood of a policy of peace. The liberal opposition had not ceased 
to oppose Bismarck and all his works, though there was some satisfac- 
tion to be gained from the Danish settlement — for the two Duchies 
would henceforth be in German hands. But in February 1866 a vote 
of censure on the Government was proposed because it had prosecuted 
certain members of the Assembly. The never-failing memory of Charles 
and the Long Parliament was invoked again; and the vote of censure 
was passed by 263 votes to 35. Bismarck thereupon prorogued and then 
dismissed the Assembly. Paradoxically, political unrest at home 
strengthened rather than diminished the determination of Bismarck. 

The rupture with Austria came over the supposed favour shown by 
Austria to the claims of Frederick of Augustenburg. In the adminis- 
tration of the two provinces Prussia and Austria had pursued widely 
different policies. The Austrian representative had done his utmost to 
conciliate the people of Holstein and had spoken of the claims of 
Frederick of Augustenburg as still valid. Prussia, on the contrary, had 
ruled with a strong hand, and had taken no account of the feelings or 
wishes of the people. When, therefore, a meeting was held in Altona — 
in the neighbourhood of Hamburg and in the territory controlled by 
Austria — in favour of the claims of Augustenburg this was regarded by 
Prussia as an unfriendly act, and as a sufficient excuse for the war, which 
had been foreseen and desired for some time by the leaders of Prussian 
policy. For there can be no doubt on this point. It is true that no war 
springs from a single cause or from the action of one man. There are 
always many contributing and supporting causes. But it is certain that 
in 1865 Bismarck, Moltke and Roon desired a war with Austria and 
believed it necessary in the interests of Prussia and of the German 
policy, which was identified with Prussia. The domestic difficulty too, 
and the violent resistance of the Parliamentary opposition, could only, 
it seemed, be met in this way. Moltke said later that ‘it was a war which 
was foreseen long before, which was prepared with deliberation and 
recognised as necessary by the Cabinet, not in order to obtain territorial 
aggrandisement but in order to secure the establishment of Prussian 
hegemony in Germany.’ Bismarck, too, realised clearly that his own 
personal position depended on the issue of the contest. ‘Had I failed,’ 
he said, ‘the old women would have swept me with a curse with their 
besoms into the gutter.’ 

The fate of Schleswig and of Holstein was of great importance; but 
it soon fell into the background. A war between two great military 
Powers was clearly threatening; and the statesmen of Europe considered 
with feverish anxiety the problems that arose from the situation. The 
Powers not directly concerned abounded in well-meant schemes for 
avoiding the contest, and at the same time planned how to win for them- 
selves some gain in territory or prestige, if the war really came about. 
The atmosphere was one of rivaliy, suspicion, and above all of fear, 
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wbiiil oi^ ^orts veiy difficult. The German Diet at Frank- 

fort Kid iSOttWrClaim to re^rded as an umpire in the dispute, but 
neither Prussia nor Austria waS inclined to accept interference from this 
quarter. So, in a fashion that Europe had so often seen, and was to see 
again, Europe staggered forward to war through a nmiii of proposals 
and counter-proposals, of projects of disarmament, and suggestions 
of settlement by congress. Bismarck never vmi^ed in his belief that 
the sword alone could cut the Gordian knot, and in his desire to 
bring about that solution. King William only gradually yielded to his 
Minister’s strong will. 

Amidst all the uncertainty one thing was clear. Whatever happened 
Italy would gain Venice. Prussia had promised not to make peace ex- 
cept on that condition, and Austria, anxious above all things to win 
the neutrality, or if posable the support, of France, declared herself 
willing to surrender Venice, even if the war went in her favour in Italy 
and Germany. A scruple of military honour kept her from hanrfing 
over the territory at once to Italy and so preventing her from taking any 
part in the coming war. 

It was the French Emperor who seemed to hold the balance in his 
hands, and the negotiations between him and Austria, Prussia and Italy 
were unceasing. The action of France, despite Bismarck’s famous inter- 
view with Napoleon at Biarritz, was quite uncertain up to the last. The 
Emperor was dl of the disease which, it seems, diminished his energy 
arid his will power from this time until his death. In marked contrast 
with Bismarck he saw nothing clearly, was not sure of his own wishes, 
and lived in a world of cloudy and half^realised schemes. He would lilfe 
to show France as the guardian of the peace of Europe; he would like 
to do something for the cause of nationality that he had so often 
preached; he would like to help Italy on the road to unity; above all, if 
there was to be a war, he would like to gmn something foi- France, if 
possible, on the Rhine frontier. He believed that the forces of Prussia 
and Austria were about equally matched; that the war would be a long 
and indecisive one; and that in the end the sword of France would be 
thrown into the scale to decide the issue. Just before the outbreak of 
war he was moving decisively to the side of Austria. In June 1866 he 
signed an agreement whereby France promised her own neutrality and 
that she would use her best efforts to keep Italy neutral; while Austria 
promised to hand over Venice to Italy at the end of the war whatever 
its course, and to take France into her confidence with regard to any 
alterations in the German Constitution or in the Balance of Power 
among its members. 

The Frankfort Diet was the scene of the last diplomatic stru^lles. 
The sympathy of the smaller German Powers had been alienated from 
both Austria and Prussia by the Gastein Convention. But they mwrcised 
little influence on the course df events. The decision, as Treitschke saw 
^ith ddi^t, had passed from ideas and votes to power; and die Oaahdi 
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war kad shown how small was the powor in the Juamlji ^ Diet 
Prussia had for some time played with the idea of a 1m con* 

sdtution of Germany. Now, in June 1866, she brou^t forward a 
definite proposal that the present Diet should be dissolv^ and the con> 
stitution abolidied; that a new National AssemUy should beeit>pted to 
decide on a national constitution; and that Austria and foe Austrian 
lands should have no foare in this constitution. Austria answered by 
dedaring that Prussia had broken the Treaty of Vienna and the Gastein 
Convention, and called for the mobilisation of the federal army against 
her. Nine votes supported the Austrian proposal, while six were given 
against it. Bavaria, Saxony, Hanover, and Baden were among the sup- 
porters of Austria. The Prussian representative, Savigny, solemnly pro- 
tested against the action of Austria as unconstitutional; once more de- 
clared the existing constitution at an end and that Prussia wasVeady to 
co-operate in the formation of a new one. But all this was idle talk until 
a military decision had been reached. That came with a rapidity and a 
decisiveness altogether unexpected. 


CHAPTER XIX 

I 

THE DEFEAT OF AUSTRIA AND THE COMING OF 
THE FRANCO-GERMAN WAR 

Europe looked on with amazement at the stru^e between Prussia and 
Austria. The general opinion was that Austria had the better chance. 
The Prussian military system was untried; her short-service soldiers, it 
was thought, would prove to be little more than a ‘national guard’ 
"against the Austrian troops with their long military training and tradi- 
tions. Napoleon III hc^d that an evenly balanced struggle would give 
hiin an opportunity of intetyention and allow him to appear s^in as 
the bringer of vkxory and peace. 

The actual spectacle afforded by the war was somethingyery different. 
The Prussian machine worked with fatal prectsibm The neefoe-gun was 
a better weap<m than* the French cbassepot. Moltke’s Strategy has 
been criticised, and it is certain that at timet the struggle seemed 
equally balanced and that a small weight thrown into the other scale 
might have brought about a different issue. But if there was Ipck it was 
all on the side of Prussia. Moltke triunqihed without oicountering so 
mudi as a serious check. The cmnpaign was condtmted in whtt came 
tD he regarded as the classimd Prussian 8tyl$. There was no delay in 
beginning. Everything was ready.* Prussia the offoisiw Bom the 
very bej^niiing, and foe issue was decaded aBer three weeks of fighting 
. The &ial scene in foe German iMet produced war eh Jime 14, Prussia 
had to deal with two enentyToim. „tWe was the Auatriad army 
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Bohemia, and there was the Hanoverian army whose ahn was to join 
with the Bavarians and south Germans. On June 28— just a fortnight 
after the declaration of hostilities — ^the Hanoverian army was caught 
and crushed at Langensalza. Five days later, on July 3, the Austrian 
army was encountered by Moltke on the battlefield which En^ish his- 
torians usually call Sadowa and German historians KdniggrStz. The 
Austrians under Benedek fought skilfully and stubbornly, and there 
were moments when Bismarck watched Moltke’s face with great 
anxiety to see if he could read there any indication of the fortunes of the 
day. The arrival of the Prussian Crown Prince on the rigpt of the 
Austrian army, after a famous march, decided the fate of tho day and 
gave victory to the Prussians. \ 

Austria had been forced by the alliance of Italy with Prussia to main- 
tain a large force south of the Alps which would have been of priceless 
value at Sadowa. Against Archduke Albrecht in the Lombard plain the 
Italians showed little skill and were heavily defeated. On July 24 they 
were crushed at Custozza — already once fatal to Italian patriotic hopes. 
The Italian fleet too, whose superiority over the Austrian fleet was 
thought to be certain, was heavily defeated at the Battle of Lissa. If 
Italy had stood alone the work of 1859 might have been undone. But 
Bismarck had promised that he would make no peace which did not 
give Venice to Italy, and the victory of Sadowa completed the work of 
Magenta and Solferino. 

It was not certain that the war would end after Sadowa. The defeats 
of the Italians and the military aspirations of Moltke and the King of 
Prussia pointed rather to a continuation of the fighting and a march on 
to Vienna. That the fighting came to an end, and that negotiations for 
peace were undertaken after the Prussian armies had advanced a little 
further towards their goal, was almost entirely the work of Bismarck. 
He never showed himself a greater master of diplomacy than during the 
four years between 1866 and 1870; and it is not merely diplomatic skill 
that he exhibited but also real statesmanship. The unity of Germany 
under Prussia was the idea always uppermost in his thoughts. That 
could not be secured by military success against armies that were mainly 
German. The conciliation of the South Germans was essential, and 
Austria must be so treated that she would not regard Prussia with a 
hatred that would efface all other considerations. There was also 
another fear in Bismarck’s mind — the interference of the French Em- 
peror. True, the struggle was far removed from the even balance that 
Napoleon bad hoped for; but he was anxious to be accepted as mediator, 
and sent Benedetti, the French Ambassador, to the Prussian head- 
quarters at Nikolsburg. Bismarck has told us in a chapter of exceptional 
interest in his Reflections and Reminiscences what were his reasons for 
insisting on peace.* The centre of his thought was ‘We must finish off 
rapidly, before France has time to bring diplomatic action to bear on 
* Copter XX. [Eog. traaslation] 189S. 
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Austria.’ So he forced the King, sorely against his inclination, to forgo 
the march on Vienna and to content himself with terms which had 
seemed at first entirely inadequate. 

The Treaty of Prague was signed on August 23, 1866. Venice with the 
adjacent territoiyr went to Italy. Austria handed it over to Napoleon, 
who was gratified by this opportunity of playing some part in the great 
drama, and Napoleon gave it to Italy. The procedure bitterly hurt 
Italian pride, and is one more instance of Napoleon’s failure to win 
Italian support by all that he did for Italy. Article 4 declared that 
Austria would no longer claim any share in the organisation of Ger- 
many. A North German Confederation was to be formed; and also an 
association ‘with an independent international existence’ of the states 
of Southern Germany. Schleswig and Holstein were to go to Prussia, 
though a clause, never acted on, declared that part of Schleswig was to 
return to Denmark if it expressed its wish by plebiscite to do so. The 
soldiers came back in triumph to Berlin. Moltke had shown his genius 
as a soldier, and King William a certain greatness of character; but the 
master mind had been Bismarck’s throughout. 

The feeling of Europe about these great happenings naturally varied 
from country to country. In Great Britain there was general satisfac- 
tion. Lord Stanley, the Foreign Minister, added words that the future 
was to emphasise: ‘Egypt, Constantinople, Belgium — if you attach any 
value to the maintenance of peace with us avoid these three questions.’ 
In France, on the contrary, the triumph of Prussia was felt to be a 
great disaster. The supremacy of France in Europe disappeared at 
Sadowa. ‘It is France that was beaten at Sadowa,’ said Marshal 
Randon. ‘What has happened,’ said Thiers, ‘is for France the greatest 
disaster that she has suffered for four hundred years’ — since the end, 
that is, of the Hundred Years’ War. Napoleon III no doubt felt the 
deepest chagrin at the triumph of Prussia; but he tried to cover it by de- 
claring that it was a victory for the doctrine of nationality which he had 
always so eagerly championed. He added somewhat inconsistently that 
Germany was divided into three independent parts and each part was 
smaller than France, and declared openly that France would prevent 
any further union of these sections and reorganise her military system. 
He hoped, too, to gain for France some compensation for the great 
increase in the power of Prussia in accordance with the idea of the 
Balance of Power. He was already so ill that much of the French diplo- 
macy had to be carried on by his Ministers. Its course shows the ex- 
traordinary superiority of Bismarck in all departments of the game. He 
knew what he wanted and had made up his mind how it was to be got. 
In force and in finesse, in honesty and in duplicity, he was the assured 
master of the French diplomatists whom he encountered, and who 
were made to appear as amateurs fighting against a master of fence. 

First, before peace was concluded between Prussia and Austria, 
Napoleon put forward through his Ambassador in Prussia, Benedetti, 
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the idea that France might be induced to accept the annexaticms which 
Prussia proposed for herself in Germany on condition diat France 
should advance her frontier up to the Rldne and even lay hands on 
Mainz. This would have meant the French annexation of territories 
that were thoroughly German in origin and character. Part of them, 
moreover, belonged to Bavaria, the leader of the South Germans, 
whose favppr France was particularly anxious to win. Bismarck was 
careful not ito show at first all the hostility which he felt to these pro- 
posals. He induced Benedetti to make a formal statement of the French 
claims. No sooner were they made than they were decisively rejected. 
The King of Prussia declared that under no circumstances Vould he 
abandon a single German village; he would rather risk anolther war. 
The French Emperor had to withdraw his proposals, for he\ was not 
prepared to enforce them by arms. It was a humiliating check for 
French diplomacy, and it did not end there. Bismarck commi|nicated 
the French proposals to the correspondent of a French newspaper, Le 
Sidcle, and they became known to all the world. The Southern Germans 
were thus taught to see in Napoleon a false friend and in Prussia the 
champion of German integrity, even of the integrity of tho^ states 
against whom she was fighting.^ Nor could Napoleon’s action this time 
be justified by his favourite doctrine of nationality. 

France had failed to get compensation on the eastern frontier; might 
she have better luck on the north? Bismarck had warned her off from 
German territory; would he be as strict a guardian of the lands of Bel- 
gium? To advance her frontier farther to the north had been for cen- 
turies the dream of the statesmen of France. Much of Belgium spoke 
French. The state was a comparatively recent creation of European 
diplomacy. Bismarck had used words which seemed to imply that he 
would not regard French occupation of Belgium as necessarily hostile 
to Prussia. Benedetti was instructed to bring this new idea before the 
Prussian Government. There is much obscurity and conflict of evidence 
over the incident and its details. Even its date is far from certain, but is 
believed to be August. But it is certain that Benedetti made his pro- 
posals piecemeal, and at last submitted to Bismarck in writing a sugges- 
tion that Prussia should help France if she invaded Belgium and protect 
her against foreign interference. But the situation in Europe was con- 
stantly becoming more favourable to Prussia and French help of less 
importance. Bismarck rejected the idea of a French advance in Belgium 
as decisively as he had rejected compensation on the Rhine frontier. 
He kept Benedetti’s draft proposal by him and used it three years later 

' The Prussian treaties with the various Southern States of Germany were signed 
at this time, i.e. before the Peace of Prague. In that treaty Article 4 provided that the 
new North German Confederation should be ‘north of the line of tl» friverl Main.' 
The treaties with the Southern States provided for theextemion of Prussian influence 
south of that river. Thus, to use a paradox. Art. 4 of the Prague Treaty was violated 
before it was signed. 
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with decisive effect at a critical moment. For when in 1870 the war had 
broken out between France and Germany and there was fear that 
English opinion might veer to the side of France he gave the document 
to the correspondent of The Times. When it was published English 
readers saw that the French Emperor had actually proposed to violate 
the neutrality of those Belgian lands whose independence had always 
seemed so necessary to English interests; and a revulsion of feeling fol- 
lowed in favour of Germany. 

The Rhine frontier was forbidden; Belgium was forbidden. But what 
of Luxemburg? It would be a great triumph to annex that tiny state, 
and perhaps it might be done without incurring the opposition of the 
great statesman of Prussia. The Grand Duchy of Luxemburg was in- 
deed a strange bundle of contradictions. It was recognised as an inde- 
pendent state, and the King of Holland was the hereditary Grand 
Duke. But it was also a member of the German Confederation and of 
the Zollverein, and ever since 1815 a Prussian garrison had held its 
strong fortress as a protection against a French attack upon Germany. 

The French Foreign Minister, De Moustier, undertook the delicate 
negotiation. The King of Holland was in financial difficulties and de- 
rived no real advantage from his nominal rule over this French-speaking 
population of 200,000. A sum was offered him by way of indemnity. 
He demanded more; Napoleon demurred, but eventually gave way. 
The proposal might have gone through; and Prussia and Europe would 
have been presented with an accomplished fact if Napoleon had not 
haggled about the terms, and if the King of Holland had not thought it 
necessary to inform the Powers, who had signed the guarantee of the 
neutrality of Luxemburg in 1839, of what was proposed. Prussia was 
among these, and thus the affair, which was already known to Bismarck 
in his private capacity, came before the official Government of Prussia. 
German national sentiment, immensely inflamed and strengthened by 
the victory over Austria, now blazed out against this proposal to cede 
what might be regarded as German territory to the great rival. Prussia 
refused her consent to the proposed arrangement and the affair fell to 
the ground. It seemed as though it might easily have led to war, which 
a large party in Germany and the Prussian war-chiefs would have wel- 
comed. Conciliatory voices, however, made themselves heard. Queen 
Victoria wrote to the Prussian King. Russia also used her influence in 
favour of peace. Bismarck himself was not for war. So a settlement 
was made in Luxemburg; only the Prussian garrison, which had clearly 
now lost all justification, was vrithdrawn. But war had seemed near. 
‘Nothing could have been more welcome than war,’ said Moltke, ‘and 
after all it must come.’ Both German and French feeling had become 
embittered and hostile. 

While France was thus making embarrassed and unsuccessfbl efforts 
to recover her position and prestige in Europe, Prussia advanced frCHUi 
strength to strength and was budding the road along which in four 
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years from the Battle of Sadowa she would advance to unity in Germany 
and supremacy in Europe. 

The Peace of Prague had spoken of a federal constitution for North 
Germany. Prussia was absolute master there. Hanover had to pay for 
her alliance with Austria and the southern states of Germany in the late 
war by the loss of her independence and the annexation of her territories 
to Prussia. The other states of North Germany, such as Oldenburg, and 
the Mecklenburgs, Brunswick, Anhalt, Coburg-Gotha and Detmold, 
were powerless to resist in the least detail the will of Prussia. If Bis- 
marck had wished to annex them all there could have been no effective 
resistance, and some advised that a centralised German stateiand not a 
federal league should be the form of the new Germany. This would, 
however, have conflicted with the words of the Treaty of Prague, and 
the supremacy of Prussia was so great that no real rivalry 90 uld be 
feared. It would also have made more difficult that union of Northern 
and Southern Germany on which Bismarck’s hopes were set. 

There was much speculation as to the form which the new constitu- 
tion would take. Many brains were at work on it, but the decisive in- 
fluence was with Bismarck. The result was something new in the con- 
stitutional history of Europe, a federal state of a kind which had in 
reality no precedent in Europe. Certain objects were clearly kept in 
sight throughout. There was to be a new State, and not merely a union 
or league of states already in existence, and in this new State Prussia 
must be supreme. The executive Government must depend on the King, 
not on the fluctuating majorities of an Assembly. Above all, if the 
southern states wished at any time to join their brethren of the north 
there must be no constitutional difficulty in the way. The work was 
accomplished rapidly and a constitution was adopted in July 1867, 
which made possible the fulfilment of all Bismarck's aims. 

The King of Prussia was hereditary head of the Confederation. He 
appointed its officials and controlled them through the Chancellor. 
The Chancellor was not a Prime Minister dependent on the support of 
an Assembly, nor the technical equal of the Ministers over whom he 
presided. He depended wholly upon the King. The Ministers were 
his subordinates, not his colleagues. It was as inevitable that the first 
Chancellor should be Bismarck as that the first President of the Con- 
federation should be King William of Prussia. 

The Council of the Confederation {Bundesrat) consisted of the repre- 
sentatives of the different states of the Confederation. They repre- 
sented the Governments, not the peoples of the various states. The 
number of votes possessed by each was determined by the constitution. 
Prussia had seventeen. No other state had more than four. Through it 
Prussia controlled the policy and the constitution of North Germany. 

The other Council, the Diet of the Confederation, was ‘elected by 
universal and direct election with secret votes.’ Yet the app^rance of 
democracy was belied in the working of the constitution. It will be more 
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convenient to trace the story when this constitution became merged in 
that of the German Empire in 1871.^ 

When the constitution began to work it was soon seen that Bismarck 
had gained another important victory. The Battle of Sadowa had over- 
thrown not only the Austrians but the opposition to Bismarck's policy 
in Prussia and the German states of the north. In place of liberty he 
gave them military glory and the admiration of Europe. Whatever was 
illegal in his action was covered by an indemnity. More and more, 
Bismarck became the national hero of Germany, and the opposition 
to him was soon reduced to trivial proportions. 

Another victory awaited him. The states of the south had fought 
against Prussia in alliance with the Austrians, and it was the hope of 
French statesmen that their hostility would be intensified by defeat, and 
that they might be counted on as a permanently hostile force on the 
flank of Prussia, But the opposite happened. They were drawn towards 
Prussia by their common German nationality, by their association in 
the Zollverein, by Bismarck’s championship of their interests against 
France, which we have already noted, and by admiration for the mili- 
tary glory which Prussia had given to the German name. The south 
would not be strong if it stood alone. Bismarck knew how to make the 
change of face easy to them. He found assistance from some of their 
statesmen, especially from Varnbiiler of Wurtemberg. Offensive and 
defensive treaties were signed between Prussia and the individual states 
of the south. This meant that in the next war Germany would present 
a united military front. 

The chief interest of these years is to see the forces gathering which 
produced the great collision between France and Germany in 1870. 
But first we must turn to Austria and see the enormous change that was 
passing over the character and organisation of that state. 

All the efforts to reform the constitution of the Hapsburg Dominions 
had failed to establish any stability in the state. Two powerful nationali- 
ties — the German and the Magyar (Hungarian) — faced one another, 
and behind them or under them were ranged nearly a dozen others. 
The efforts to submit all the divisions of the state to a central parlia- 
ment had proved unacceptable in whatever form it had been presented. 
Before the war with Prussia in 1866 the Emperor was already negotiat- 
ing for reconciliation with the Magyars and for the settlement of the 
state on a new basis. The crushing blow of Sadowa quickened the pro- 
cess. If the war had been prolonged the Prussians would have had 
assistance from the discontented elements of the state and especially 
from the Magyars. The ‘House of Austria’ could have no future unless 
it succeeded in establishing an equal understanding with Hungary, and 
it is to the credit of the Emperor Francis Joseph that he recognised this. 
His new aims were admirably served by two capable men. He sum- 
moned to his councils Count Beust, who had hitherto been in the service 

* V. infra, pp. 278-9. 
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of the King of Saxony, and was a stranger to the passions or resent- 
ments that made any solution of the Austrian problem so difficult. 
The claims of Hungary were presented firmly but temperately and with- 
out any trace of revolutionary passion by Francis DeAk.^ Both these 
men had to struggle against violent counsels among their own followers. 
The settlement was made easier by the fact that the Hungarians niled 
over a number of subject nationalities — Rumanians, Serbs, Croats, 
Slovaks — and were anxious not to give them any opportunity for pro- 
test and revolution. So in 1867 a settlement was reached — the Ausgleich 
— by which a complete equality or dualism was established bekween the 
two component states, dominated respectively by the Germans and the 
Hungarians so far as internal affairs were concerned. \ 

Francis Joseph was now, for the first time, formally crowded King 
of Hungary. His dominions were separated into two parts, diyided by 
the little river Leitha, an unimportant affluent of the Danube; aipd each 
part had a Government and administration of its own — the one sitting 
at Pesth, the other at Vienna — charged with all domestic concerns 
(which were widely interpreted). In Austria Francis Joseph was Em- 
peror and in Hungary he was King. It was made a legal and punishable 
offence to speak in public in Hungary of Francis Joseph as Emperor. 
In addition to these two Governments there was a third, dealing with 
war and foreign affairs and the finances affecting the two, and acting 
for both the states. The third Government, which was stronger than 
Austria or Hungary, was known as the Common Monarchy. 

The dualistic system was a piece of wise and conciliatory statesman- 
ship, and it gave to Austria-Hungary nearly half a century of compara- 
tive quiet and stability. But in essence it established two national 
tyrannies in place of one. The national aspirations which had been 
aroused among the Czechs, Slovaks, Poles, Rumanians, Croats, and 
Serbs were not in the least satisfied by the new arrangement, nor were 
they conciliated by the apparently liberal and democratic principles ol 
the new constitution. Bohemia claimed equality with Hungary and used 
the fifth centenary of the birth of Huss to proclaim her rights. There was 
discontent and disorder among the Czechs and Ruthenia;i;t^. These 
movements were directed against the German majority of the Cis- 
Leitban state (for so it was sometimes called); but the Magyars in 
Trans-Leitba had their own difficulties. Croats, Serbs, and Rumanians 
showed themselves galled by the Magyar yq|te, and their discontent was 
a continuous menace to the dual state, until the Great War of 1914 


‘ There were two schools of political thought in Hungary: that of Kossuth 
which aided in revolution and in a demand for the dethronemoit of the Hapsburg; 
and that of Szdehenyi, who was a constructive Conservative and who had even played 
with the idea of a ‘^mbined Monarchy.* DeAk n^esented the school of SzAchenyi 
and adorned a moderate constitutionalism, avowedly bawd on the English model. 
He told Francis Joseph that be asked for no more after Sadowa than before, a truly 
constitutional position. 
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came and threw a fierce light on all the national animosities that fer- 
mented within Austria-Hungary before they destroyed that Empire- 
Kingdom. 

In 1867 the position in Central Europe was this. The North German 
Confederation dominated Germany north of the River Main. South 
Germany was a group of independent states. The Common Monarchy 
established by the Ausgleich brought together Austria and Hungary in 
greater harmony then ever before, and seemed likely to provide a 
counterpoise to the strength of the Prussianised north. Italy was inde- 
pendent but not yet completely united, for Rome, the traditional capital, 
was outside the Italian Wngdom. The position was, however, far from 
stable. In all sections there were elements of instability which looked 
forward to future change. The opportunity came with the Franco- 
Prussian War, and this arose over the problem of Spain. 


Spain had been the chief representative of ‘liberalism’ in the early 
part of the century, and the Spanish Constitution of 1812 had been the 
rallying-cry of liberals in many parts of Europe. But constitutional 
government did not work easily or well in the Spanish peninsula. The 
change of Ministries and the succession of Parliaments {Cortes) seem to 
float on the surface of the state. A revolutionary movement in sympathy 
with the socialism and even the anarchy of French and German thinkers 
was to be found under the surface. But among the politicians, though 
there were political parties, personal rivalries and ambitions were the 
chief moving force. The army and the Church were often more power- 
ful than the Government. Every Government in turn established a 
military dictatorship; and until the end of the century it proved impos- 
sible to establish religious liberty, except in name, in face of the strong 
resistance of the Catholic Church and the dislike of the people for all 
religious variations. 

Queen Isabella had been declared of age in 1843, but for ten years 
after this — even after the Queen had married her cousin Francis — 
power still lay in the hands of the Queen-Mother, Christina. The chief 
features of the Government were its strong Catholicism and its resis- 
tance to all reforms. A revolution — ^supported by the army, as is nearly 
always the case with Spanish revolutions — came in 1854. It was sup- 
ported by practically all the i^liticians, whose names fill the troubled 
parliamentary history of the next fifteen years — chief among them 
Narvaez, Espartero, O’DonnelL The Queen-Mother* Christina, was 
driven into exile: a more liberal era seemed to have begun. 

The change in the character of the Government was really not great 
A lar^ part of the responsibility for the troubles of Spain during the 
following yearn must be put down to Queen Isabefia herself. She was 
superstitious rather than reli^ous; her private life was never free from 
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gross scandals; of real patriotism or of political insight she showed no 
sign. In her Ministries she rang the changes between Narvaez, con- 
servative and autocratic, and O’Donnell, leader of the ‘Liberal Union,’ 
who found it impossible to govern with the Queen and who therefore 
inclined to a change of ruler. Another striking figure in the politics 
of the time was Prim, who had gained some military reputation in the 
Moroccan war and was decidedly of the opinion that Queen Isabella 
must go. O’Donnell died in 1867; Narvaez in 1868. An attempt of the 
Government to arrest and exile the generals of the opposition,|especially 
of the ‘Liberal Union,’ led to an outbreak. Navy and army declared 
against the Queen. She neither deserved nor found any effiretive sup- 
port. She fled from the country (September 30, 1868) and her reign was 
declared at an end. ^ 

There was a republican party in Spain, but it was thought be^t not to 
challenge European opinion by declaring for a republic. It was decided 
that there should be a constitutional monarchy. But where was the 
monarch to be found? The Spanish throne was an uneasy seat and 
proved no attraction to the princes of Europe. Seven candidates were 
considered or approached. Finally in June 1870 it was believed that a 
solution had been found and that Prince Leopold of Hohenzollcrn- 
Sigmaringen had been induced to accept the crown. It was this candi- 
dature which provided the occasion for the Franco-German War. 
Prince Leopold, indeed, withdrew his candidature when he found how 
great a storm it was causing, but the War opened nevertheless on 
July 15. The hunt for a king began again, but although in November 
1870 Prim induced the Duke of Aosta, son of the King of Italy, to 
accept the throne, after a disturbed reign of only two years he refused 
to continue any longer in an impossible position and abdicated. There 
followed a short experiment in a republican constitution, and then the 
old line was restored in the person of Alfonso, son of Isabella. Under 
him Spain came nearer to constitutional stability. 


At midsummer of the year 1870 the international situation seemed 
particularly calm. Lord Granville was told when he took over the post 
of Foreign Secretary on the death of Lord Clarendon that the interna- 
tional horizon showed no signs of coming storm. In France Emile 
Ollivier was head of the Government, and he was devoted to peace and 
resolved to pick no quarrel with Germany; and yet war was declared 
a^inst Germany on July 15. The causes of this sudden change are 
still matters of hot discussion. Both German and French historians 
have sincerely held that it was a war engineered by their enemies, and 
that they themselves were entirely innocent of evil intentions or of pro- 
v^tive conduct. In German eyes, Napoleon III is the villain of the 
piece, conscious of a tottering throne and anxious to re-establish it by 
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victory against the national enemy. The French see in all the hand of 
Bismarck, forcing on France a war that she did not want, in order that 
he might complete the fabric of German national unity. Behind the 
mass of details, however, used in the arguments on both sides, certain 
facts remain incontestable. The tension between the two countries was 
undoubtedly great. German ambition and French jealousy and fear 
were driving forces of unquestioned importance. The international 
system of Europe afforded no means of settling peacefully the manifold 
difficulties which arose from the rivalry of two Great Powers. A French 
statesman had compared France and Germany to two locomotives 
running in opposite directions on a single line of rails and had main- 
tained that a collision was inevitable. 

The question of the Spanish throne brought the rivalry to a head. 
There is now no doubt that Leopold of Hohenzollern-Sigmaringen’s 
candidature had been suggested with the approval and support of Bis- 
marck. It had been debated at an informal meeting in Berlin held under 
the presidency of the King of Prussia and in the presence of Bismarck, 
Moltke, and Roon, but it was then rejected. It was revived subsequently 
and secretly by Bismarck and Prim, without the knowledge of King 
William. Prince Leopold was a distant relation of the Prussian King 
and a Catholic. His brother had recently become Prince of Rumania. 
His accession to the Spanish throne would be a great gain to Prussia 
both politically and commercially. It was feared by France for the same 
reasons. The French saw the re-creation of the Empire of Charles V 
against which France had fought for two centuries. When, therefore, 
De Gramont, the French Minister of Foreign Affairs, received a tele- 
gram from Berlin announcing the acceptance of the crown by Leopold, 
he determined to resist with all his power, and from the first he said that 
if Prussia insisted on the candidature it would mean war. He tried first 
to protest through the ordinary diplomatic channels in Berlin, but Bis- 
marck was away and there was no one who could give serious attention 
to the French claims. It was denied that it was anything but a family 
matter for the Hohenzollems, and falsely asserted that the Prussian 
Government knew nothing of it.* De Gramont determined to bring the 
matter before the French Assembly. He feared that Leopold might 
have been accepted by the Spanish Cortes before the French protest was 
heard, and that then France would seem to be insulting Spain. He read 
on July 6 a short speech, which had been approved by the council of 
Ministers. In grave language he made it plain that if the candidature 
was not withdrawn France would regard it as a cause for war. OlUvier 
followed with equally weighty words. ‘The Government desires peace; 
it desires peace passionately; but it must be an honourable peace.’ 

The war cloud was very threatening, but for a time it seemed as if 
it would pass. Agencies were set to work from at least four sides to 

* E.g., by Von Thile, Ksmaitk's under-secretary, who had beat present at the 
meeting alluded to above! 
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induce Prince Leopold to withdraw his candidature, and on July 12 
there came the welcome news that he had consented to do so, Prussia 
seemed to retreat before the threatening attitude of France, Thiers said 
that Sadowa was avenged. Guizot said it was the greatest diplomatic 
triumph he ever remembered. 

Then came the suicidal mistake. At a council held at Saint Cloud, 
at which the Prime Minister, Emile Ollivier, was not present (so far was 
France from really constitutional government!), it was decided not to 
leave the matter where it was but to demand guarantees agaiMt renewal 
of the candidature. Benedetti, the French Ambassador at Berlin, was 
instructed to demand directly from the King of Prussia, firtit that he 
should associate himself with the resignation, and secondlf that he 
should promise not to support the candidature of the Hoh^nzollern 
prince if it were raised again. Benedetti presented these dethands at 
Ems on July 13. The King received him courteously, but declared the 
demands to be inadmissible. In the afternoon he received official news 
of Leopold’s resignation and sent to Benedetti to say that he regarded 
the affair as ended. Peace once more seemed possible. 

It was the action of Bismarck which brought war out of an apparent 
settlement. He believed war to be inevitable sooner or later, and neces- 
sary in the interests of Prussia and Germany. But he did not want war 
unless and until it would appear in public that France was the aggressor. 
He was discontented with the King’s conduct of the French negotia- 
tions, He had made up his mind to resign as a protest, and met his two 
great colleagues, Moltke and Roon, at dinner in Berlin on July 13 and 
acquainted them with his resolution. While he was at dinner there came 
a telegram from the King saying that Benedetti had presented demands 
that were impossible of acceptance; that in the afternoon he had heard 
officially that Prince Leopold’s candidature had been withdrawn; ami 
that in consequence he had sent one of his aides-de-camp to tell Bene- 
detti that the incident was closed and that he could not see him again 
on that subject. What had happened seemed to Bismarck and to his 
associates a humiliating surrender to France, and they were plunged 
in gloom. But Bismarck had been given permission in the message to 
communicate the event to the press, and he drew up a version and sub- 
mitted it to the others. The new version certainly misrepresented tlie 
original, for it attributed the King’s refusal to see Benedetti again not 
to the receipt of definite news of Leopold’s resignation but to the nature 
of his demands. The new version was, in Moltkc’s words, not the signal 
for a parley, but a note of defiance in answer to a challenge. It was 
communicated to the press, and circulated to the Prussian legations 
in Germany the same evening and created profound excitement through- 
out Germany. 

Equally disturbing was the effect of Bismarck’s message on Parisian 
and French opinion. The war was brought about not by what happened 
at Ems but by the false report of what had happened. There was no 
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effort to discover whether the report was falw or true. The statesmen 
of France — even the pacific CMIivier — ^treated a question which involved 
the lives of millions in the temper of duellists. France had been insulted; 
she had received a box on the ear {tm soufflet sur la Joue) and honour 
demanded immediate war. At a council on July 14 all in the end voted 
for war. On the 15th the Assembly support^ this decision. Hardly 
a voice was raised on the other side, though Thiers demanded further 
information as to the exact proceedings at £ms. Ollivier saw his deeply 
cherished hopes of peace disappear; but he accepted war, he said, ‘with 
a light heart,’ because his conscience was clear. 

There were, of course, greater and deeper causes of war than Bis- 
marck’s ‘doctoring’ of the Ems telegram; but it was the communication 
prepared by Bismarck for the press at the Berlin dinner-table which 
actually set alight the flames of the great war which led up to the vastly 
greater war of 1914. A little delay to allow nerves to grow steady and 
passions to cool, the expedient of reference to an external judgment 
which might have appeased the sense of honour, these things might 
have prevented the war, at any rate in the shape in which it came. 


CHAPTER XX 

THE FRANCO-GERMAN WAR AND ITS EFFECTS 

It was generally believed in Europe that France would win in the great 
war which now began. French military prestige stood high; German 
soldiers were considered to be inferior in scientific training; and their 
success against Austria was discounted for various reasons. But in the 
actual fighting the French scored no success of any importance, and the 
war worked out very closely according to the German programme. 
The first attack, delivered with great impetuosity, so broke the French 
resistance that it never recovered. The siege of Paris was indeed un- 
expectedly prolonged; but Bismarck succeeded in bringing the war 
to the desii^ end without a European Congress, which of all things 
he most feared. Nor is it difficult to detect the main elements of the 
German success. The German army was scientifically organised and 
prepared, and all the problems of war had been thoroughly studied. 
The command was united in the hands of Moltke, already famous for 
his conduct of the Austrian War. Through its territorial organisation 
the German army was ready long before die French, and it had in the 
decisive early stages of the war a great supfcriority in numbers; the 
Germans are estimated to have had on the frontier in the first encounters 
five hundred thousand against two hundred thousand men. In artiUe^, 
in scouting, in geographical knowtedge thi^ were undoubtedly superiof 
to their oppoi^ts. Moreover, a great enthusiasm swept over Germany 
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and all party spirit was stifled in the ardour of the moment. On the side 
of France there were divided counsels. The Emperor nominally com- 
manded, but his health was broken and his diF^tion of the war was 
never more than nominal. The country would doubtless have been 
swept away by enthusiasm if victory had crowned the French arms, 
but, when defeat came, the divisions of the state were quickly seen. 
Thus unity, science, and concentration of purpose encountered divi- 
sion, tradition, and shifting plans. MacMahon commanded in Alsace; 
Bazaine in Lorraine. Bazaine was at first the national he^o, though 
before the war ended he came to be regarded either as aifool or a 
traitor. \ 

On August 6, 1 870. the German Crown Prince attackedl and de- 
feated MacMahon at Worth. The battle opened Alsace to the\German 
invasion. MacMahon withdrew the shattered remnants of his forces 
towards ChSlons. On the same day Bazaine and the army of Lorraine 
were defeated at Spicheren. These were serious and even terrible events. 
What line should the French commanders pursue? The first idea was to 
retreat on Paris and fight the next battle in the neighbourhood of the 
capital, and this plan has generally found the approval of military ex- 
perts. But throughout the campaign military motives were constantly 
being overruled by political considerations, and it was so here. The 
bad news from the frontier had overthrown the Ollivier Ministry, and 
power was entrusted to Count Palikao, an old soldier, seventy-five 
years of age, with no political experience. Through him the Empress 
Eugenie exercised a preponderating influence on the course of the war 
until the Empire was swept away by disaster. It was believed that 
a retreat on Paris would be fatal to the new Government; and the 
Emperor and Bazaine were persuaded to attempt the defence of Metz. 
But the Germans struck blow on blow. First the French troops were 
driven in at Borny, to the east of Metz, and then the German armies 
marched round to the south of Metz with a view to encircling it and 
shutting up Bazaine and his troops. Bazaine made a half-hearted at- 
tempt to escape from the trap; but in a series of encounters, which arc 
usually known as the Battle of Gravelotte, the effort of the French army 
to break away was defeated, and Bazaine was cooped up with an army 
of nearly 200,000 men. Napoleon himself had managed to get away 
and had surrendered the command which he was no longer able to 
exercise. The superiority of the Germans in the command and in the 
rank and file, in discipline and initiative, in weapons and in endurance 
had been demonstrated throughout the operations. 

France was now threatened by a terrible catastrophe; but a wise 
policy might have given'her hope and allowed her to prolong the war 
until other European Powers entered the arena. MacMahon was near 
ChSlons with a force that was large but much demoralised. The Em- 
peror had abdicated the command into his hands. MacMahon resolved 
to retreat on Paris, to gain what reinforoements be could, and to figW 
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his next battle with the support of the guiis of the Paris forts. The 
wisdom of this decision is admitted; but again it was overruled for 
political reasons. The Empress felt that a revolution was preparing and 
that the retreat of the Emperor and the abandonment of the popular 
hero Bazaine would precipitate it. She shrank from such a blow for her 
husband’s sake, but above all for the sake of her son, the Prince Im- 
perial. A decision was taken in Paris and communicated to MacMahon. 
Metz and Bazaine were to be relieved at all costs. MacMahon accepted 
the decision against his own better judgment. The series of operations 
which followed would probably in any case have been fatal to France. 
Their only chance of success lay in rapidity and definiteness of plan. 
But on the French side there were changes of plan almost beyond count- 
ing, while Moltke watched the German movements with an alertness 
which took advantage of every mistake of the enemy. MacMahon 
marched towards Sedan by the northern route, choosing such roads as 
seemed most likely to avoid the enemy, and reached Sedan on August 30. 
All hope of reaching Metz had now disappeared; the Germans were in 
greatly superior force and had occupied all the bridges. Moreover, 
Bazaine had done very little to help the army of relief. There was, 
however, still a hope that the army, or a large part of it, might get back 
to Paris by Mdziferes. But MacMahon, though he had determined on 
this plan, underrated the imminence of the danger. He waited when 
every minute was of importance. The Germans attacked on the morn- 
ing of September 1. There was stilt one line of retreat open, and 
MacMahon was determined to take that. But he was wounded early in 
the battle, and the command was taken over, by order of the Paris 
Government, by Wimpffen, who still cherished the illusion of the pos- 
sibility of victory. The French forces were driven into the town at 
every point, and the city was attacked by a constant artillery fire. Late 
in the day the Emperor and the whole array surrendered into the hands 
of the Prussian King; 104,000 prisoners were taken. 

The news of the disaster was at first disbelieved in Paris. But on 
September 3 Palikao announced the receipt of a telegram from the Em- 
peror: The army has been defeated and taken prisoner; I myself am a 
prisoner,’ The Napoleonic dynasty lived on the traditions of military 
glory attached to the name and collapsed under defeat. A revolution 
of some sort was certain. The Assembly met, hoping to maintain the 
control of affairs in its own hands, though some desired to retain the 
power of the Empress at least in name. But while they deliberated, Paris 
boiled into insurrection. The National Guards should have defended 
the hall but joined with the insurgents, who invaded the body of the hall 
and the galleries. Amidst great confusion a vote, declaring the Napo- 
leonic dynasty at an end, was about to be taken, when Jules Favre 
declared that the Hdtel de Ville was the proper place for such a revolui* 
tionary decision, and induced the crowd to march thither. At the Hdtel 
de Ville there was a moderate and constitutional republican party as 
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well as a more violent rectioini, which was later identified with the Com- 
mune. In order to exclude titiis latter party from power, a motion was 
made to form a provisional Government consisting of all the deputies 
of the department of the Seine, including those who, first elected for 
that department, had later adopted another constituency, Paris thus 
took the helm in her hands; the rest of France was not consulted. 
Trochu was Minister of War; Jules Favre took the Department of 
Foreign Affairs; Gambetta was Minister of the Interior. T^e title of 
the new Government was ‘the Government of National Defince.’ The 
Republic was not mentioned, nor was the Empress Eugdnie mreatened. 
But she was frightened by the memories of Paris revolutionjs, and the 
fate of Marie Antoinette had always been before her eyes. She left the 
palace and found a night’s shelter with an American dentUt in the 
suburbs, and the next day made her way to a life-long exile in l^ngland. 

The Germans had won the war. Could the war end now? Bismarck 
had shown his diplomatic insight by bringing the war Avith Austria to 
an end at the earliest possible moment. Would he act in the same way 
in this greater war? Germany had overthrown the Empire; could it 
make peace with the Republic of France? There seemed no absolute 
reason against it. If the end had come at once Bismarck would have 
given Europe peace and made alliance between France and Germany 
not impossible. The stream of European history would have flowed 
down a different channel from that which has conducted Germany and 
Europe through three-quarters of a century of unrest. But Bismarck 
was already preparing the public mind for the annexation of Alsace and 
Lorraine, and that made a peace or reconciliation impossible. 

When the German troops appeared before Paris Jules Favre deter- 
mined to ask for an interview with Bismarck, and he met his great ad- 
versary at Ferriferes, near Paris, on September 18. Bismarck made it 
clear that Germany demanded the Rhine lands. ‘You would have had 
no scruple in seizing from us the banks of the Rhine, although the 
Rhine is not your national frontier. We recapture our own lands, and 
we believe that we thus assure ourselves of peace for the future.’ Jules 
Favre had declared that France would not coie an inch of territory or a 
single stone of her fortresses; and thus peace was impossible. The two 
men met again later, and Favre shed tears before his iron antagonist; 
but he could win no concession, and the war went on. 

The Germans made no notable additions to their military laurels during 
the rest of the war. They made no attempt to take Paris by assault, but 
were content to blockade it and to drive back the attempts of the garrison 
to break out. They believed that failure of food supplies would produce 
an early surrender, and they were amazed and exasperated by the long 
resistance, which lasted from September 30 to January 28. Parte had 
plenty of men: 80,000 troops of the Une, including the naval brigade; 
115,000 of the Garde Mobile, a sort of reserve, who elected their own 
oflicers and were soon notorious for their lack of disciffline; and perhaps 
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350,000 of the National Guards, who also elected their own officers 
and were quite unwilling to submit to discipline of any kind. Trochu 
was in command. He was frightened of the Parisians, and did not 
attempt the rigorous measures which the situation demanded. There 
was plenty of courage, patriotism, and enthusiasm in Paris, but little 
discipline, and it was Trochu’s great fault that he did not insist on it. 

Outside Paris, France had two main sources of hope. Gambetta, one 
of the few young men in a Government which consisted largely of old 
men, left Paris in a balloon to organise the war in the provinces. He is 
the one heroic figure of the war on the French side. He could boast with 
truth that despair had never come near his heart, and he gave France 
hope as well. His efforts failed, but the memory of what he attempted 
has allowed France to look back on these tragic months with pride as 
well as humiliation. He was immensely helped by an engineer, Frey- 
cinet; but his own energy, eloquence, and contagious enthusiasm must 
be mainly credited with the great results achieved. He raised an army 
of 600,000 men and equipped it with arms and food, mostly purchased 
from England. He found some really good commanders — d’Aurclle de 
Paladines, Faidherbe, and above all Chanzy. On November 19 De 
Paladines attacked the Germans at Coulmiers, to the north of Orleans, 
and gained a considerable victory — the only real victory won by the 
French during the war. It vastly raised the moral of the troops, and 
Frenchmen began to dream of driving out the Germans from France, as 
the English had been driven out by Joan of Arc when the outlook for 
France was even worse. ^ 

But there was a third factor on which everything depended— Bazaine 
and Metz. While they held out, a large German army was kept in in- 
action, and Bazaine’s obvious duty was to hold out to the last possible 
moment. His actual conduct is still the subject of much controversy. 
He never accepted the new Government quite loyally, and thought less 
of the actual war than of what was to come after it. He spoke of his 
army as destined to become ‘the palladium of order,’ and hoped to play 
the part of Monk and restore the imperial dynasty. His conduct of the 
siege has found no one to defend it. The sorties that he attempted were 
conducted without energy. His army and even the civilian population 
of Metz were in favour of continuing the struggle; and provisions were 
not entirely exhausted when he capitulated with his army of 173,000 
men on October 27, 1870. 

Perhaps Gambetta’s cry, ‘Bazaine has betrayed us,* is not justified, 
but he was unquestionably right when he said that the avalanche of 
German troops that poured down from Metz was the ruin of ail his 

' This was the only occadon on which the Higher Command in the Gramon Army 
wavered or mishandM the situation. Sir Lonsdale Hale pointed out in his book, 7m 
People's fVar that the curious and shambling movwnents of Gambetta’s vast, thou^ 
unmsciplined, armies wwe hardo' to foresee or to resist than those of a mwe — «•»— 
force. 
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schemes. After the war Bazaine was tried, and found guilty of not 
having done ‘all that duty and honour prescribed.’ He was sentenced 
to death, but the sentence was commuted to imprisonment for twenty 
'years. He escaped and died in 1888 in Spain. 

Henceforth, though the French fought hard, fortune never smiled on 
them. Chanzy showed high military qualities in his conduct of the war 
in the west, but his troops got out of hand. He was beaten at Le Mans 
and his army dissolved. Faidherbe had no better fortune in the north. 
He too is reckoned a really fine soldier, but his troops were d^oralised, 
and on January 19 he was decisively and finally beaten Inear Saint 
Quentin. In the south-east Bourbaki, an old general of the Empire, 
tried to relieve Belfort, which was being besieged by the Germans and 
gallantly defended. He was associated with Garibaldi, who pad come 
to the help of the French in their adversity. But the hero bf Italian 
liberty failed entirely to realise the hopes that were attached to his name. 
Age had told upon him, and he found the trained German troops proof 
against the methods which had been so successful in Sicily and Italy. 
Bourbaki’s effort in this region had already failed when the armistice 
came. Through the negligence of Jules Favre his troops were not 
included in its stipulations. They were driven into Switzerland, where 
80,000 frost-bitten and famine-stricken men laid down their arms. 

The avowed aim of all these operations in the provinces was to relieve 
the siege of Paris. Their failure inevitably brought about the surrender 
of the capital. The besieged troops had tried to break out, but in vain. 
The greatest effort was made on November 31 under the command of 
Ducrot, who declared that whatever happened, ‘You will not see me 
retreat.’ Some successes were gained, but were soon swept away, and 
Ducrot retreated in spite of his promise. The Germans decided at last 
to bombard the city, but with little effect on the temper of the popula- 
tion. The last attempt at a sortie was made on January 19, and it was 
a complete failure. There was no hope from the provincial armies, 
and the food supplies were nearly finished. Jules Favre went to meet 
Bismarck in Versailles and an armistice was signed on January 28. 
Bismarck could not recognise the Government of National Defence as 
capable of speaking for France. New elections were therefore to be held 
at once, and the Assembly that issued from them was to meet at Bor- 
deaux to accept or reject the terms of peace. 

Thus the war ended. But it had been accompanied and it was fol- 
lowed by important diplomatic and political movements which added 
still further to the significance of its history. 

The war was fought out as a duel between the two great combatants. 
It was the constant fear of Germany and the hope of France that 
Europe would interfere, and that the war would develop into a Euro- 
pean struggle which would call the German armies from the heart of 
France. Germany was well served by the friendship of the Russian 
Czar, which it had been one of the constant objects of Bismarck to 
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secure. Later, Bismarck publicly thanked him for having prevented the 
war from developing into a general European struggle. 

Of all the French statesmen of the day Thiers had far the highest 
European reputation. His great learning, his eloquence, and his aloof- 
ness from the policy of Napoleon III had made of him one of the fore- 
most of European figures. In September 1870 he accepted the proposal 
of the Government of National Defence that he should make a tour of 
the Governments of Europe to secure sympathy and help for France. 
He was an old man, and the task was laborious, but he carried it through 
with energy, and it was not his fault that it was not successful. He found 
Austria-Hungary friendly, but weak; England determined to maintain 
her isolation from Europe; Russia pro-Prussian; Italy prodigal in 
friendly words, but anxious not to provoke the hostility of Prussia. On 
his return he attempted to negotiate an armistice so that the opinion 
of France might be consulted. The attempt failed, as the Germans 
would allow no revictualling of the besieged city. 

There was a moment when it seemed that Russia might uninten- 
tionally contribute to the relief of France from her embarrassments. 
After the Crimean War the victorious Powers — and chiefly France and 
Great Britain — ^had forced on Russia a clause in the Treaty of Paris by 
which the Black Sea was declared neutral, and Russia was thus deprived 
of the right of maintaining there any military or naval establishment. 
Probably the clause could in no case have been enforced for long, but 
now that France was humbled in the dust Russia saw her chance. She 
denounced the treaty. France was powerless, to enforce it, but some 
regarded the action of Russia as a direct challenge to Great Britain, 
which she could not fail to accept. The British Prime Minister, Glad- 
stone, however, had other views, for he was determined to maintain the 
peace if possible. He sent a messenger to Bismarck at Versailles; it 
marks the prestige of Prussia that it was necessary to consult the great 
Prussian on a question in which Prussia was not directly concerned. A 
way out was found by means of a conference, which was called to 
London. The face of Britain was saved by a declaration that no one 
party to a Treaty could denounce it by herself, and by a re-statement of 
the rules governing the closure of the Straits of the Bosphorus and the 
Dardanelles; but no effort was made to save the neutrality of the Black 
Sea. A French representative only appeared at the last session, and 
France is thought to have neglected a great opportunity of presenting her 
case against Prussia before the conference, or bringing about a ‘general 
European conflagration’ from which she might have reaped advantage. 

Just before the armistice, when the victory over France was already 
secure, Bismarck had realised one great aim of his life. The greater part 
of Germany was united in an Empire in which Prussia held the pre- 
dominant position. The stupendous triumph of German arms had 
united north and south and effaced, at least for the moment, their long- 
standing jealousies. Before the matter could be accomplished there was 
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delicate negotiation, which was of course undertaken by Bismarck. In 
1849 the King of Prussia had refused the German Empire, when oflFered 
by hands which seemed to him tainted by democracy. That mistake 
must not be made again, and the King of Bavaria was induced to make 
the actual offer. But before the end was reached there were some diffi- 
cult questions to be solved. The King of Prussia was proud of his royal 
title and did not relish extinguishing it under the more showy name of 
Emperor; only the insistence of Bavaria induced him to forgo his objec- 
tion. Then there was the question whether the new ruleij should be 
Emperor of Germany or German Emperor, which roused isome poli- 
ticians to great excitement, and was finally settled in favour m ‘German 
Emperor’ as implying no lordship over German soil. Men dsked, too, 
what relation this Empire bore to the old Holy Roman Empire whose 
last shadow had disappeared in 1 806. Was the German Emjpire to be 
established or re-established? No decision was given, but the genera! 
opinion of statesmen and historians was that there was real continuity 
between the old and the new. The final scene took place in the Hall of 
Mirrors at Versailles on January 18, 1871. William was acclaimed 
German Emperor. The Crown Prince declared ‘the interregnum of 
sixty-five years is over and the kaiserless terrible time is past.’ To the 
King himself it was no very welcome change. He is described as‘morose’ 
during the whole day, and informed the Queen that he ‘was inclined to 
abdicate and hand over everything’ to the Crown Prince. 

No constitutional difficulties were raised by the new title. The con- 
stitution of the North German Confederation had been drawn up with 
a view to the possibility of the accession of the states of Southern Ger- 
many. Bavaria and Wiirtemberg and Baden took their places along 
with Prussia and Saxony, and little protest was raised against the change. 
Blood shed in common in victorious battle is, declar^ a Prussian his- 
torian, a wonderful cement. 

Bismarck bad not perhaps desired a national and united Germany, 
but rather a Prussian leadership of German Princes. On that idea at any 
rate the structure was based, and the new constitution (1873) bore the 
impress of the particularism and sectionalism once rampant in the Con- 
federation. It was an adaptation to all Germany of the constitution of 
the North German Confederation created after the Austro-Prussian 
War. The King of Prussia, as in 1866, and his Chancellor Bismarck, 
beaded the new Federal League. The new organisation was termed the 
German Empire. Its head (termed the German Kaiser, not the Kaiser 
of Germany) was merely the hereditary President of a League. The key 
to his power lay in the fact that he was King of Prussia, a state as large 
as, and more important than, all the other members of the new Empire. 
It was like a number of animals formed into a hunting pack; the leader 
was Prussia, a huge grey wolf, at whose heels ran jackals, like Bavaria, 
Saxony, Wiirtemberg and in whose train followed thirty-five smaller 
animals varying in si^ from large rats to small mice. 
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In theory the rights of the smaller states were strictly preserved. The 
Bundesrat, or Up^r Chamber, was the powerful legislative body and 
consisted of fifty-eight members. Of these only seventeen were Prussian, 
though Prussia ultimately secured control of three more votes. Prussia 
could be voted down by a majority in ordinary legislation but, as con- 
stitutional amendments could be vetoed by fourteen votes (Article 78), 
Prussia had a permanent veto on constitutional change.^ In practice 
the solid front of Prussian delegates, whom smaller states generally fol- 
lowed, was generally sufficient to enable her to get her way in ordinary 
legislation. In any case the Bundesrat was a thoroughly conservative 
institution. 

The Reichstag, or Popular House, was Bismarck’s masterpiece. It 
was elected by universal secret sufirage with the ballot and contained 
397 members. But though in appearance democratic, it was, in reality, 
limited in all ways. It was much weaker than the Bundesrat and much 
less experienced in the conduct of business. The Federal Chancellor 
and his Cabinet Ministers attended in the Reichstag, but were not de- 
pendent on its support and did not resign if their legislative proposals 
were defeated. The quotas to the army were fixed by previous arrange- 
ment with each state and embodied in the constitution. They could not 
therefore be altered except by constitutional amendment. All that the 
Reichstag could do was to refuse to vote additions to these quotas. The 
navy and the Colonies hardly existed in 1873 so that, in later years, the 
Reichstag had power to vote supplies for them, and could have refused 
to do so at will. Over foreign policy the Reichstag had little control; for 
treaties, both diplomatic and commercial, were usually concluded for 
longer periods than the life of a single Reichstag, with the express object 
of preventing them from being criticised at an election. There was thus 
little scope for the assertion of parliamentary control over important 
matters. And this power was still further impaired by the fact that the 
Reichstag was always split into many parties, which rendered opposition 
to the Government difficult. The parliamentary habit of mind was not 
possessed by the German in 1870, and there was not much sign of his 
having developed one by 1914. The average Reichstag member varied 
between blind obedience and factious opposition to the Government. 
Yet, with all these disadvantages, the Reichstag was sometimes able to 
assert itself, and there were moments when neither Bismarck nor 
William II found it possible to override it. 

Bismarck had thus settled the internal government of Germany by 
supplying it with an Upper House representing states, with a pseudo- 
democratic tower House representing numbers, with a constitution 
excluding many matters from the competence of both bodies, and which 
could not be amended without Prussia’s permission. He had built up 
the whole fabric of Germany on a firm conservative basis. Prussia. 

* Voting in ttw Bimdema was by states not by individuals, e.g., Prussia’s vote 
was cast as a whole, for or against a Ml, and was returned as seveiueen votes, 
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through her prestige, her money, her power was emphatically the 
‘ predominant partner.’ The other members might be called rather the 
departmental managers of a business, than the directing heads of the 
firm of ‘Bismarck and Co.’ Bismarck, in fact, was, for half a generation, 
unassailable. 


The armistice had been concluded in order to allow of the election 
of a representative French Chamber before which the terms of peace 
might be brought for rejection or ratification. France geiUprally was 
weary of the war, though there were some voices raised loudly for its 
continuance. Gambetta believed in continuing the struggldf and his 
opposition had to be overcome by force. Faidherbe and Chdpzy said, 
and perhaps believed, that it was still possible to fight on. But France 
was anxious for peace. No other issue was placed before the electors, 
and a large majority of the members were pledged to bring the war to 
an end. The 600 members met at Bordeaux, far from the possible in- 
fluence of the German army. Thiers, who had been elected by twenty- 
six constituencies, was appointed ‘Chief of the Executive Power of the 
French Republic'; Jules Favre still held the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, 
but the real conduct of negotiations was in the safer hands of Thiers. 
As soon as the Assembly was constituted in Bordeaux, Thiers went off 
to interview Bismarck at Versailles. There was little negotiation to be 
done unless he was willing to risk the renewal of war. Bismarck had 
made up his mind on the general features of the Peace. He was deter- 
mined to annex Alsace and most of Lorraine. Though he personally 
would have been willing to hand back the city and fortress of Metz into 
the hands of the French, in the end he yielded to the urgency of the 
soldiers, and insisted on the cession of Metz as well as of Strasburg. 
France had to pay a great indemnity, though its figure was reduced 
from two hundred and forty millions to two hundred millions sterling 
through the efforts of Thiers. There were many stipulations as to the 
payment of the indemnity, the conditions of which were stiffened after 
the outbreak of the Commune in Paris, and as to the maintenance of a 
German garrison of occupation until tM terms of the treaty were com- 
plied with. On one point Thiers had gained an important concession, 
it had originally been proposed that Belfort should be annexed to 
Germany along with Strasburg and Metz; and Belfort was of the utmost 
importance as controlling an all-important entry into France from the 
south of Germany. Thiers threatened the renewal of war rather than 
abandon this place. In the end Bismarck, after consultation with the 
King and Moltke, agreed to leave Belfort in French bands if Thiers 
would allow German troops to make a triumphal entry into Paris. It 
was a strange alternative for the realistic ChanoelloF to propose, and 
Thiers accepted it at once. 
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With these terms Thiers hurried back to Bordeaux and submitted 
them to the Assembly. It was impossible not to accept them, but some 
strong protests were made. M. Keller, on behalf of Alsace and Lorraine, 
had declared ‘their immutable will to remain French.’ Now, when the 
terms were heard, the representatives of the lost provinces declared that 
what was done was ‘in contempt of all justice and an odious abuse of 
power.’ ‘We declare once more that a compact which disposes of us 
without our consent is null and void.’ Violent protest, too, came from 
certain representatives of Paris. They declared that the Assembly had 
surrendered two provinces and had dismembered France, and that it 
was no longer the voice of the country. Several of them resigned as a 
consequence. Victor Hugo, too — a. name venerable to all Europe — 
resigned. His summary of the situation is noteworthy: ‘Henceforth 
there are in Europe two nations which will be formidable — ^the one 
because it is victorious, the other because it is vanquished.’ 

The Treaty was ratified on March 1. In its definitive form it was 
signed at Frankfort on May 10. Thirty thousand German troops 
entered Paris and stayed there a short time, irritating by their presence 
the passions of the Parisians which were shortly to boil over into a 
terrible insurrection.^ 


CHAPTER XXI 

THE FOUNDATION OF THE THIRD FRENCH REPUBLIC 

The Assembly at Bordeaux had been elected nominally for one purpose 
only — to establish peace with Germany. Many maintained that it had 
no mandate for anything else and that when once peace was signed it 
ought to dissolve. But France was faced by many pressing questions, and 
it seemed dangerous to have another general election after so short 
an interval. The Assembly persisted in regarding itself as a sovereign 
assembly, resting on the choice of the people of France and competent 
to decide whatever questions presented themselves. The most important 
question was the form of government under which the country was to 
live for the future. Of the 600 members of the Assembly at least two- 
thirds were in favour of a return to some form of monarchy, Legitimist, 
Orleanist, or Imperial. Yet this predominantly royalist Assembly estab- 
lished the Republic. That is the paradox of the next decade of French 
history. 

The rising of the Commune in Paris had an important influence. 
There had been, from the Revolution of 1789 onwards, a constant 

* As a result of the war the Frendi troops left Papal territory (August 19, 
to Iteiy ***^t* ll^ ^°*^ entered Rome (l^ptetnber 20), and a plebiscite muted her 
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contrast between Paris and the provinces of France; Paris had usually 
been pit^ssive and radical, while the proving were conservative. 
The peasants especially were always ready to reject any measure which 
seemed to interfere with or endanger the security of their land. Both 
Napoleons had been able to count on the support of the peasantry, of 
whom they constituted themselves the champions. Paris, in spite of all 
Napoleon Ill’s efforts, had remained obstinately republican. The city 
had suffered severely during the siege, and believed itself to have been 
badly treated at the Peace. The entry of the German trooM had exas- 
perated public feeling, which was also alarmed by political rears for the 
future. For it was generally believed that the Assembly would establish 
a monarchy, and against this Paris solemnly protested. Of all the causes 
that produced the rising of the Commune the fear of the r^stablish- 
ment of monarchy was, in the opinion of Thiers himself,\ the most 
operative. After the armistice a vast number of the more prosperous 
citizens had left the city, and thus the conservative element in the popu- 
lation was weakened. On the other hand, the National Guards had not 
been disarmed. They retained their weapons and their organisation and 
took the leading part in the outbreak, especially in its early incidents. 

Paris had not ceased since 1848 to ferment with eager speculation on 
all manner of social questions. Saint-Simon and Fourier had each their 
supporters, but socialism was the favourite watchword, though as usual 
it implied different schemes to different people. Marx’s Das Kapiuil 
had ^n published since 1867, but had not yet begun to exercise any 
great influence on the mind of France. Marx, indeed, acclaimed the 
Commune as the beginning of a great movement which should in- 
augurate a world change, but there is little trace ofhis ideas in the actual 
programme of the Communists. Hostility to the centralised state is a 
strong feature in the utterances of most of the leaders. ‘Centralisation 
means despotism,’ they said. TTie time was not favourable to clear 
thinking or careful planning; but the central aim of the insurgents was 
the independence of the communes or municipalities of France which 
should be formed by federation into a whole, and organised on a basis 
of collectivism. The manifesto of the Commune published on April 20. 
1871, makes this clear. 

What does [Paris] wish? The reco^ition and consolidation of the 
Republic, the only form of Government compatible with popular rights. . • 
Absolute autonomy of the Commune extended to all parts of France. . • ■ 
The autonomy of the Commune will have as its only limit the right of auto- 
nomy equally valid for all other Communes. . . . They are ttoccived or de- 
ceive the country who accuse Paris of aiming at the destruction of the french 
unity accomplished by the Revolution. . . . Political unity as Paris desires n. 

is the voluntary association of all local initiatives. 

Paris was a huge city in which many nationalirieg were to be found, 
and the Commune was essentially intmnational in its character. Thus it 
is not surprising that among the prominent Commumuds (there was 
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never a leader properly speaking) a number of foreigners are to b@^pund. 
Delescluze and Filix Pyat were Frenchmen and represented tba iaore 
moderate wing. Cluseret was a French-American and had fpught in 
the ‘north and south| war. A Pole, Dombrowski, and an Italian, La 
Cecilia, played for a time prominent parts. 

The movement may be dated from March 18. The Assembly had, 
partly in anticipation of the coming outbreak, been moved from Bor- 
deaux to Versailles. The number of troops at the disposal of Thiers was 
very small — not more than 20,000. He ordered them to remove a 
number of guns from Montmartre. These guns had been made during 
the siege by the people of Paris and they refused to surrender them. 
The troops were surrounded by a huge crowd and prevented from taking 
the guns. Thiers believed that the number of soldiers in Paris was quite 
insuflScient to maintain order, and that they might themselves be over- 
whelmed. He ordered them to evacuate the city and by March 30 Paris 
was left to herself. The struggle lasted until May 28 — almost exactly 
two months. Thiers as head of the executive Government had to bear 
the burden of the responsibility for the suppression of the rising and the 
re-conquest of Paris. He was seventy-four years of age, but he had 
always taken a keen interest in the organisation and conduct of military 
operations, and nothing seemed to diminish his confidence or his 
energy. He had served, as we have seen, the Qrleanist dynasty and in 
theory preferred a constitutional monarchy of the English pattern to a 
republic; but he had solemnly promised that he would not influence the 
decision of the Assembly in any unfair way. The confidence which all 
parties felt in him was a valuable asset for France at this crisis. He in- 
duced Marshal MacMahon, recovered from the wound that he had 
received at Sedan, to accept the supreme command. Thiers refused 
without hesitation the offer of German help, but he brought home by 
sea from Hamburg 100,000 French prisoners of war, and it was chiefly 
with these troops that the rising was fought down, but he had never 
more than 150,000 with which to subdue the great city. If the Com- 
mune had ever any chance of success it was ruined by the unceasing 
quarrels and jealousies of the authorities. NonunaUy, power was in the 
hands of the Commune (or municipal council) which had been elected 
on March 26. It was wholly revolutionary in tone. It delegated its 
powers very largely to a committee of five persons called the Com- 
mittee of Public Safety, in which Delescluze became later the one 
dominating personality. But the National Guards were in effect an 
indejMndent force, and elected a central committee which refused 
obedience to the Commune. 

The Communards were at first confident of victory. The miracles 
of the first French Revolution would be repeated. The other ^eat cities 
of France would come to their hdp. The soldiera fighting for liberQr 
and social regeneration would be in^ired their cause to superhuman 
efforts. But nothing of tire sort happmred; and from the first omitacts 
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with ^ troops of Versailles it was clear that the Parisians could not 
hope to defeat the trained soldiers of France, even though their moral 
had been shaken by defeat in the German War. MacMahon made 
careful preparation of artillery. The German troops were still outside 
Paris and watched the bombardment of the twice besieged city. The 
attack began in regular form on April 29. Two important forts were 
taken, and the general assault was arranged for May 23. But in Paris 
there was no possibility of resistance. There were proclamations in 
plenty, and some good projects of legislation. But there we#e also con- 
tinuous quarrels among the leaders. Cluseret was followed ini the highest 
military post by Rossel, and Rossel by Delescluze, a mtm of great 
courage and purity of aim, but the fighting force did not improve. The 
great mass of the Parisians took no part either for or against the Com- 
munards. Then on May 21 a signal was made from the fortiffcations to 
the soldiers that the walls had been abandoned, and Thiers superin- 
tended the entry of the troops into the suburbs of Paris without 
encountering any resistance. 

Even then the worst was yet to come. The central streets of the city 
were closed by barricades and obstinately defended, and were only 
captured after fighting of great cruelty on both sides. Some noble 
buildings in Paris were set alight with petrol, and some of the most 
famous — the H6tel de Ville and the Tuileries among them — were burnt 
down. On May 24 the Archbishop and some others who had been held 
as hostages by the insurgents were killed as a protest against the treat- 
ment of some of their men in the hands of the Versailles troops. It was 
not until May 28 that the last barricade was taken. Then followed a 
horrible revenge, sometimes under legal forms, sometimes without 
them. Many were put to death; multitudes were exiled to the penal 
colonies. Hanotaux, the French historian and statesman, has summed 
up the results in these words: ‘It is reckoned that 17,000 men perished 
in this horrible meMe. . . . Paris lost altogether 80,000 citizens.’^ The 
memory of the Commune was, down to the first Great War, a per- 
manent force in French politics, preventing reconciliation between the 
parties, and maintaining a spirit of alarm and bitterness in political life. 
On the other hand, it is probable that the events in Paris did much to 
secure the Republic. The Commune had shown the fierce determination 
of the capital of France not to see the re-establishment of the monarchy. 

The defeat of the Commune brought the Assembly face to face with 
its great tasks. The first of these was the settlement of relations with 
the Germans. The Treaty had to be signed, and in order to secure the 
evacuation of French territory by German troops the indemnity would 
have to be paid. The personality and reputation of Thiers were of im- 
mense value to France in dealing with Bismarck, who was inclined to 
adopt a truculent and suspicious tone towards France. The definitive 
Peace was signed, as we have seen, at Frankfort on May 10, 1871; but 

* Gabridlianotaux: Histoire de la Franu Conten^toraiae, vol. I. pp. 21 1-14. 
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German troops were still in possession of many departments and -would 
remain there until France could raise the required money. Thiers had 
great financial knowledge and much credit with the financial world. 
The money required was raised with astonishing ease, an# Germany 
regarded the unexpectedly rapid recovery of France with suspicion and 
dislike, for the evacuation took place two years earlier than was antici- 
pated. But she carried out loyally the stipulations of the Treaty. The 
German troops left, and the Assembly declared that Thiers ‘had de- 
served well of the country.’ 

It was a great triumph for the aged President, but it led at once to 
more violent opposition to him in the Assembly. He was so necessary 
for the negotiations with Germany that until those were completed 
there could be no thought of driving him from his position. But now 
there arose for definite solution the question of the future constitution 
of France. And here the attitude of the President satisfied only a small 
section of the members of the Assembly. He had promised that he 
would not exercise any unfair influence on the decision of the Assembly; 
but he did not think that that promise prevented him from giving 
advice. He availed himself constantly of the right, which his position as 
President gave him, to address the House on any topic. He spoke indeed 
so often and, perhaps we should add, so well that the right was later 
limited by definite enactment. Thiers’s own views were quite clear. He 
preferred a constitutional monarchy after the English pattern to a 
repubb'c; but he believed that the actual situation made a monarchy 
impossible. ‘All governments,’ he said, ‘whatever their names, are now 
essentially republican in character’; and ‘if you will not cross the English 
Channel you will have to cross the Atlantic’; and he insisted that events 
had in fact given France a republic, and that to establish any sort of 
monarchy would be, under actual circumstances, a real revolution. 

The Assembly, however, was predominantly monarchist; and would 
not accept a republican solution willingly. The restoration of the Em- 
pire had few open supporters. If Napoleon III had lived there would 
perhaps have been some attempt in that direction, but he died in Eng- 
land. There were now two systems and two men who divided the 
allegiance of the monarchists. The Comte de Paris represented the con- 
stitutional traditions of the House of Orleans. He had seen much of the 
world and was believed to hold liberal opinions. The hope of the 
Legitimists, of those who clung to indefeasible hereditary right and the 
close union of the throne and the altar, was Henri, Comte de Chambord. 
He lived in the neighbourhood of Vienna and was without political 
ambition. He was not anxious to reign in France and quite unwilling 
to sacrifice his political or religious principles in order to do so. The 
relations between these two royalist parties raised insu^rable difiicul- 
ties later, but for the moment the first thing was to get rid of Thiers. A 
motion, which was practically a vote of no confidence, was moved 
‘regretting that the polk^ of the Government was not resolutely 
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conservative.’ Thiers answered by defending his acceptance of the 
RepubItiCi ‘My reason is,’ he said, ‘that to«day for you and for me, in 
fact, the hionarchy is absolutely impossible. There is only one throne, 
and three people cannot sit on it at the same time.’ The House voted 
against him by a small majority and he resigned. 

He was succeeded in the Presidency by Marshal MacMahon^ who had 
been wounded at Sedan and had commanded against the Commune. 
He had hardly mixed in politics at all; but his royalist sentiments and 
his devotion to the Church were well known. He had no Ibrilliance of 
thought or speech, and stories of his awkwardness and soraal blunders 
were current in Paris; but all acknowledged his uprightn^ honesty, 
and seriousness of purpose. The Assembly had suffer^ under Thiers’s 
continual brilliance, and welcomed the change. His missio^ was clear. 
He was to preside over the process by which the monarchy would be 
established. That was his own wish and the wish of his followers. Yet 
in fact the Republic was founded during his presidency! 

Even if the royalists had been united the monarchy would not have 
been founded without a sharp struggle. But all attempts to unite them 
proved unavailing. The Comte de Paris went to see the Comte de 
Chambord. As Chambord was childless it seemed a natural solution 
that he should reign first, and that he should be succeeded by the House 
of Orleans. But if Chambord became king, on what principles would he 
reign? Would he insist on repudiating all that the French Revolution 
meant, or would he accept some of its principles? The question was 
summed up in the symbol of the flag. Would the Comte de Chambord 
insist on using the traditional white flag of the Bourbon House— the 
flag of Henry of Navarre and of Louis XIV — or would he accept the 
tricolour, with all its associations of revolution and of military glory? 
It had waved at the Battle of Austerlitz; but it had also stood by the 
guillotine when Louis XVI was executed. The flag was only a symbol, 
but it was an important one; and to the Comte de Chambord it was a 
religious symbol, and he was as unwilling to adopt the tricolour as a 
Christian would be to substitute the Crescent for the Cross. Efforts 
were made to induce him to change his decision, and there were rumours 
that he had done so; but his final answer was that he could make no 
sacrifice of his honour. Men felt that the monarchy under such circum- 
stances was impossible. MacMahon is reported to have said that if the 
white flag were run up on the Hdtel de Villc the ‘chassepots would go 
off of themselves’ — that is, insurrection woitld blaze out at once. The 
Count tried to cut the knot by coming himself to Versailles, half hoping 
for a miracle in favour of the cause that he represented. He hoped that 
MacMahon at least would visit him. But MacMahon, though personally 
devoted to the Count, believed that a visit to the royal claimant was 
incompatible with his honour and the oath he had taken as President 
oS the Republic. So the Comte de Chambord received his adherents, 
visited Paris and looked at the mins of the Tuiieries palace, and then 
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returned to Austria. The cause of monarchy was lost. But the Assembly 
only slowly and unwillingly came to take the unwelcome dkaririom 
First it gave Marshal MacMahon ‘the executive power’ for seven years 
and appointed a commission to examine constitutidittjri projects. 
Various resolutions were brought forward and rejected; but the by- 
elections ran almost continuously against the monarchists and had a 
considerable influence on the Assembly. The decisive vote was tideen 
on an amendment proposed by a deputy named Wallon, determining 
ihe method of election of the President of the Republic. On January 30, 

1 875, it was adopted by a majority of a single vote, and by this narrowest 
of majorities France was committed to a republic. 

A series of measures established the form of this Third French Re- 
public. The new constitution was not one of those clearly arranged 
logical constitutions that France has often loved. It was the result of 
constant compromises, unwillingly adopted, by an Assembly which 
hoped that they would not last long. *1^ hasard fiit notre mattre' said 
one who took a prominent part in the debate. 

France was to be a republic, and the head of the Republic was to be 
a President elected by the two Chambers (the Assembly of Deputies 
and the Senate) in common session. There were strong arguments 
against this method; but the one argument in its favour was sufficient. 
The only alternative, that of a plebiscitary election, had brought 
Napoleon III to power in 1851, and might very likely produce similar 
results again. So a method was adopted which handed France over to a 
series of Presidents of small political power and importance. The Presi- 
dent had in the French Constitution almost exactly the position and 
powers of the King in Great Britain.^ 

There was universal manhood suffrage of all over twenty years of age. 
The Chamber of Deputies sat for four years. The Senate was elected 
for nine years. It contained at first seventy-five members nominated for 
life, but this provision was soon omitted. The rest were to be elected 
by a curious method; chiefly by delegates appointed for that purpose 
by the municipal councils of France. Gambetta called it ‘The Great 
Council of the Communes of France.’ The provinces had a large mea- 
sure of self-government, but the new Republic maintained the Prefects, 
the characteristic institution of the First Empire and the descend- 
ants of the intendants of the old monarchy. They were nominated by 
the central Government, which gave to France an administration more 
centralised and less influenced by the people than we are accustomed to 
in England. 

I The diiSeences are that the Frendi President predded at the Cabinet wdule the 
British King does not, and Uiat the former was elected for a period only while the 
latter is hereditaiy. it is signiftaant that every President who essayed to take a more 
direct or personal part in pcditics, fell. e.g. MacMahon, Gr^vy, Millerand. The 
King may at ttmes have a real iofluenoe on polky owing to his permanence and 
experience, and is thecefoie probably more powerio! than the Presitteni. 
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The apprcKxjmation to the English system was in general vary t^dse, 
isBiid many members of the Assembly hoped that in time thelPresident 
might give R^ay to a constitutional monarch. It was hoped to bstal^sh 
the English ministerial and cabinet system almost exactly. But in fact 
the French parliamentary regime proved in many ways very different 
from that of England. The ministries were much more unsU^ble than 
those in England. Between 1873 and 1888 there were nineteen ministries 
in France, which gives a duration of less than a year to each; there were 
five ministries during the same time in England. But not only did the 
French ministries last for a shorter time than the English: they also had 
much less contol over their supporters and over the whcAe Assembly 
than is usual with us. The explanation of this is not to be round in the 
French temperament. In the seventeenth century it was u^l to con- 
trast the steady loyalty of the French with the restless and re^lutionary 
tendencies of the English, and Louis XIV made it a rule for that reason 
to enter into no binding relations with the English Government. The 
instability of French ministries may at least in part be explained by the 
following considerations: (1) The organisation of French political 
part'es has never been so rigid as in England. There is not the same 
sense Of party loyalty. Members vote against their own party far more 
readily; and this tendency is both the cause and the consequence of the 
multiplicity of parties. The cause of this different attitude to party is 
another question with which we must not here deal. (2) The fall of a 
ministry in France was not followed by a general election. In theory 
the President might, with the consent of the Senate, order a dissolution, 
but in fact it was rarely done. The consequences therefore of throwing 
out a ministry were not so serious to the individual member as in 
England: be had not to face at once another election contest with its 
doubtful issue and its certain expense.^ (3) This fact enabled the whole 
popular House in France to rule far more effectively than in England, 
where nearly the whole of the business is carried on by the dominant 
party. In France Bills were usually introduced by Ministers, but their 
subsequent development and failure or success depended much more 
on the whole House, working through its committees or bureaux, which 
were not chosen on party lines, and decisive changes in a measure 
which would be fatal to a ministry in England were often accepted in 
France. The Chamber, conscious of its powers, saw with comparative 
equanimity the fall of a party ministry to which it had for the moment 
entrusted the executive power. 

The Republic was thus founded, and it survived until its destruction 
by the cataclysm of 1940, But R had come almost by accident and it had 
many secret enemies. The monarchical parties still existed, though after 
the (teath of the Prince Imperial the Im^rialists could not agree on any 
candidate; and the death of the Comte de Chambord did not succeed 

* M. Doumergue, who attempted to assiiniiate the Fteoeb CoostitHtion to the 
British in the power to dissolve, failed and resigned in Novembw 1934. 
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in uniting the Legitimists and the Orleanists. The President, MacMahon, 
was by no means prepared to accept the equal and democratic rdgime 
which the Republic implied to most of its supporters. He hoped, in 
close alliance with the Church and by the help of all the agents of gov- 
ernment, to maintain the control of the executive and to govern inde- 
pendently of the Chamber of Deputies. The ecclesiastical or Catholic 
party was very strong and did not accept the Republic. MacMahon was 
more closely identified with its ideals than with those of royalism itself, 
and he hoped to maintain the ascendancy of the Church under the Re- 
public. Thus Church and State came into frequent rivalry and conflict, 
more indeed over educational questions than over politics. The task 
which the Republic had before it was to control the executive power, to 
assert its supremacy over the Catholic Church, and to defeat the efforts, 
secret or open, of the monarchists of every kind. 

The general election of 1877 is a real landmark in the history of the 
political development of France. MacMahon had submitted to repub- 
lican ministries, but he had not liked them. Thiers until his death, and 
then Gr6vy, and Ferry, and, above all others, Gambetta had agitated 
for a more democratic interpretation of the constitution. MacMahon 
protested against Gambetta’s ‘doctrine of the omnipotence of the 
Chamber,’ and declared that ‘the independence of the President within 
the limits of the constitution must be maintained.’ In 1877 he dissolved 
the Chamber and submitted the issue between himself and the Chamber 
to the constituencies. He worked for a majority as Napoleon III had 
been accustomed to do, using every sort of influence in favour of the 
candidates that he favoured. The result was a complete failure. France 
decided by an overwhelming majority in favour of ‘Gambetta’s ideas,’ 
and the democratic majority was especially strong in the south and east 
of France. MacMahon refused at first either ‘to submit or resign,’ and 
he remained in his presidential office a little longer. But the situation 
was impossible. In January 1879 he resigned, a year before he would 
have been compelled by the constitution to do so. 

The Republic triumphed in the choice of his successor, which fell 
on Jules Grdvy, a man of the middle class, in close sympathy with 
the peasantry, without any leaning towards monarchism or Catholic 
ascendancy. The country at this time was making great progress in- 
dustrially and commercially, she embarked again on colonial and im- 
perial schemes. The possibility of the acquisition of Tunis had been 
discussed at Berlin during the Congress, and Bismarck thought that 
foreign adventure would turn the mind of France from brooding per- 
petually over the past or future of Alsace and Lorraine. Tunis was 
occupied in 1881. Madagascar was brought under French control in 
1884. The movement which brought Tonking into the hands of France 
began in 1882. The mass of the people of France saw these adventures 
with alarm, and compared them with the Mexican expedition which 
had done so much to ruin the power of Napoleon III. At home the 
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chief interest lay in the conflicts with the Church over the organisation 
of a national scheme of education. This scheme was chiefly the work of 
Ferry, whose ministry (from February 1883 to March 1885) was the 
longest that France had for many years. The work done was of the 
utmost importance. Following largely the example set by Germany, a 
complete system of state and lay education — ^primary, secondary, and 
university — ^was organised, the effect of which on the later development 
of France has been very great. We must note, too, that in 1880 the 
Chamber came from Versailles and took up its permanent s^t in Paris. 
A year later an amnesty was issued to those who had taken^part in the 
rising of the Commune. Thus something was done to bridie over the 
gulf that the rising of the Paris Commune in 1871 had made between 
parties and classes. The State, too, took gradually a more fi^ankly de- 
mocratic character. In 1884 the life tenure of seventy-five srats in the 
Senate, on which MacMahon had set such store, was abolished. All 
the seats in the Senate were henceforward to become elective, and the 
method of election was made more equal. The freedom of the press 
was extended and assured. Liberty of association was conceded, and 
led to the formation of trades unions on the English pattern. Municipal 
government was made freer, when, everywhere but in Paris, the muni- 
cipal councils were given the right to choose their own mayors. But the 
administration was still far more centralised and authoritative than in 
England; and the prefects remained, as they still remain, one of the 
essential parts of the French machine of government. 

Most of those changes had been advocated strenuously by Gambetta, 
who represented more than any other man the ideals of the radical 
republic. There had always been a conservative element in the ideas of 
the man whom Thiers had once called ‘a raving maniac,* and his lan- 
guage had grown more moderate as time passed. In November 1881 
he was made Prime Minister, but his Ministry lasted only for three 
months and left no permanent mark on the life of France. In the general 
election of 1 885 there was no longer a straight fight between monarchists 
and republicans. The republicans were divided and the conservatives 
gained a considerable number of seats, but the Republic itself was not 
seriously threatened. 

Gr^vy had been elected to a soiond presidential term, but in 1887, on 
the discovery of a financial scandal, which touched the honour of his 
son-in-law, he judged it wisest to resign. The last months of his presi- 
dency had seen the beginning of the Boulangist movement This de- 
veloped into greater importance under Grd^’s succemtr. President 
Carnot, but had best be briefly noticed here. There is a good deal that 
is mysterious in the origins and org^isation of the movement, but its 
general character is quite clear. It was a last effort of those who, for 
whatever reason, disliked the parliamentary and d^nocratic l^ubhc 
to procure a revision of the constitt^on. What shoidd take its place 
was by no means clear; but all ||)e supportors of Boolangeir w«ce a^ecd 
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in desiring a strengthening of the executive and a reduction in the inter- 
ference of the Assembly in the work of administration. This might have 
led merely to a republic more after the pattern of the United States of 
America; or it might have given an opportunity to another adventurer 
of the type of Napoleon III to make himself ruler; or it might have led 
to the restoration of one of the old monarchical families. General 
Boulanger himself would certainly not have controlled the movement 
f or long. He was not the imbecile that he was represented by his op- 
ponents. He had distinguished himself as a soldier, and had been a 
respectable Minister of War. But his chief recommendation was his 
capacity for appealing to the popular imagination, his handsome per- 
sonal appearance, his fine horse, Ws highly coloured and vague rhetoric. 
He first became a popular figure in connection with a frontier incident. 
A French officer (Schnaebele) had been illegally arrested by the Ger- 
mans, and Grdvy was thought to have accepted the incident too tamely. 
Boulanger made himself the spokesman of French nationalism and was 
supported by the League of Patriots. But he also demanded a change 
in the whole constitution, and his programme was summed up as ‘Dis- 
solution, and revision through a specially elected constituent assembly.’ 
The danger to the republican constitution seemed for a time really 
great. The claims of Boulanger were pressed on the electors by 
methods unusual in France and borrowed from America. He became 
a candidate for every constituency where there was a vacancy, and was 
elected in many with large majorities. He was elected even in Paris, but 
made little impression on the resolute republicanism of the south and 
east. In the end the movement failed through the weakness of General 
Boulanger himself, and through the strong and even violent measures 
which were taken against him by the Government. The electoral law 
was altered and Boulanger was accused of ‘plotting against the safety 
of the state.’ He fled from France, and soon afterwards committed 
suicide in Brussels. The general result of his movement was to increase 
the sense of the strength and stability of the republican settlement in 
France. 




PART IV 


THE GREAT ALLIANCES AND THE BALANCE OF 

POWER 

CHAPTER XXII 

RUSSIA AND THE EASTERN QUESTION, 1856-86 

The situation created by Prussia’s victory in 1870 did not immediately 
produce the changes which German hegemony in Europe seemed to 
suggest. In eight years Bismarck had humbled England, crushed 
Austria and France, and created Germany. But he was wise enough 
to see that Germany could do no more at present. He wanted peace 
and time to consolidate his gains and, during that necessary breathing- 
space, he was quite ready to let other nations take the lead, and snatch 
at opportunity in areas where German interests were in no way 
endangered. 

At this distance it is easy to see what the lines of expansion for 
European Powers were. In Asia and in Africa there were still wide op- 
portunities and still unappropriated lands, to which Bismarck could 
encourage the expansion of England and France and thereby divert 
their attention from Europe. In Europe itself the only field for expan- 
sion was offered by the unrest in the Balkans and the increasing decay 
of Turkey. Here Russia was alike the most interested and ambitious 
of Powers, and it was difficult for Germany to oppose her. For it was 
due to Russia’s good will and support that Bismarck had triumphed 
over all his enemies. This chapter will show that the years between 1 870 
and 1878 were the opportunity of Russia in Europe. The next chapter 
shows that the years between 1870 and 1883 were the opportunity for 
France and for England in Africa. At the end of that period (as we 
shall see in a third chapter) Bismarck had fixed his alliances and felt 
sufficiently strong to intervene both in Europe and overseas. During 
1884-5 he picked up colonies in two continents, and between 1885 and 
1886 he settled the Bulgarian imbroglio in the teeth of Russia. But the 
result of this forceful intervention everywhere was to cause a regroup- 
ing of the Powers, and ultimately to produce the Dual Alliance between 
France and Russia. 


In 1870 Russia had a great opportunity. She had just got rid of 
the obnoxious clauses of the Treaty of Paris forbidding her to fortify 
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Sebastopol or to keep a fleet on the Black Sea. She had subdued the 
Caucasian and most of the Turkoman tribes, and was therefore ready 
for intervention in Europe. But the effectiveness of such interven- 
tion and the probability of success depended on the moral and mate- 
rial condition of Russia. Had she been armed and ready, an athlete 
among the nations like Prussia, her success would perhaps have been 
assured. 

During the first quarter of the nineteenth century, under the rule of 
the brilliant but unstable Alexander I, Russia had suffered frdm alterna- 
tive doses of enlightenment and reaction. Czar Nicholas 1^ who suc- 
ceeded him, had applied to his vast dominions a rule of stern Repression 
and carried out his system with gigantic energy. During 1^848-9 his 
methods seemed justified, for his peoples remained quiet and, his army 
could leave his own dominions to repress revolution in Hungry. But 
the Crimean War revealed the true weakness of Russia. The mediocre 
generals and the modest forces of England and France humiliated and 
worsted the great military autocracy. Appalling revelations of corrup- 
tion and inefficiency discredited the Russian Government, and drove 
Nicholas into his grave, just as his despotic world was falling in ruins 
about his ears (1855). 

The problem before his son, Alexander II, was to secure peace, and 
when he got that, as he did at Paris in 1856, to build up a new Russia. 
Even reactionaries admitted that a return to the methods of Nicholas 
was impossible. War does sometimes bring benefits, and it impressed 
this conviction on the governing class of Russia. Unlike Nicholas, 
Alexander had been consciously trained for his task. He was not a 
liberal in his youth and perhaps never really imbibed liberal ideas; but 
he desired reform and improvements and timidly and vaguely sought 
to produce them. The halo of idealism, which has surrounded him, has 
concealed the true man. He was a conscientious ruler, who stumbled 
painfully along the path of progress, at times retracing his steps and at 
others repenting of his rashness. From such a man no continuous and 
clear policy could come, though his moments of idealism or sagacity 
were responsible for some great reforms. 

Of these far the most important was the emancipation of the Serfs. 
It was a reform made in England in the fourteenth century and com- 
pleted in every other European country early in the nineteenth. It was 
still opposed hy the reactionary forces in Russia, but the chief force of 
the emancipating movement came from the Czar himself, and it was 
therefore successful. He believed emancipation to be inevitable and 
was prudent in thinking and bold in declaring ‘that it is better for it to 
come from above than from below.’ * The manifesto of emancipation 
was finally issued on February 19, 1861, though the actual measures 
were not completed for some half-dozen years. Over twenty million 


* Speech of the Czar to a deputation of Moscow nobility, March 1856. 
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serfs were thus not only emancipated but were provided with land.^ 
Compensation was given to the masters, though probably on an inade- 
quate scale. On the whole, it was a great, necessary, and enlightened 
reform, and the best justification of autocracy ever provided by Russia. 
During the ’sixties local self-government was also introduced, first into 
the country districts, and next into the towns. Extensive judicial re- 
forms also took place, and the foundations of popular and elementary 
education were laid. 

But every step forward only served to reveal the terrible backwardness 
of the country. Civil service reform failed because there was a lack of 
competent national or local administrators; legal advance was retarded 
by the dearth of good barristers. The absence of an educated middle 
class hampered political development, and depressed or retarded com- 
merce and credit. The transport system and railway development met 
difficulties unexampled in other countries. The military system, though 
revolutionised, was little less corrupt and inefficient in 1878 than in 
1856. The press was indeed freer than ever before, but in a backward 
country freedom of opinion is not an unmixed blessing. The spasmodic 
censorship alternately cowed and irritated the press; reckless and unjust 
criticism weakened the Government and frightened the Czar. By 1860 
Alexander had set his face against freedom of opinion and by 1862 he 
had restored a thoroughly reactionary censorship. The hopes enter- 
tained of the new reign had vanished, and despair had succeeded to 
enthusiasm. Conservatives were wondering if the vacillation of Alex- 
ander was better than the resolution of Nicholas, while revolutionaries 
had already decided that he had abandoned and betrayed them. Revolu- 
tionary feelings and organisations developed, and secret undercurrents 
swelled in volume. There was widespread pessimism and depression 
and much occult opposition to the Government. 

As if to express this discontent and to justify reaction, Poland broke 
out in rebellion in 1863. The revolt was hardly justifiable, except on 
the principle, dear to Polish hearts, that Russian rule could never be 
tolerated. During 1862 and 1863 the real concessions, offered by the 
Russian Government, served only to provoke a Polish revolt, which 
was as ill-timed as it was heroic and hopeless. The Czar really had an 
excuse for reaction now. His offers had been scornfully rejected, and 
England and France had foolishly endeavomed to support the Poles. 
Brutal repression followed, and the Lithuanians, the Livonians, and the 
Finns soon suffered for the turbulence of the Poles. From tJiat time 
forward a period of gloom and reaction set in, and every non-Russian 
nationality within the Czar’s Empire was brutally oppressed. 

In foreign policy, however, the Russian Government had at last hit 
upon an iHuminating idea. In Asia their expansion was due to penal 
colonies, to military ambition, or to annexationist greed. In Europe 

\ The land settlement was not in fact a good one and had to be ’unsettled’ bw the 
end of the century. 
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the persistent advance to Constantinople could at last be concealed 
beneath a cloud of high-flown national and racial aspiration. It was the 
adoption of a Pan-Slavist policy which made Russian officials romantic, 
hid Russia’s age-long ambitions beneath a sentimental veil, and enabled 
her to rally the Slavonic brethren in all lands outside her own dominions. 
This powerful weapon for propaganda was first discovered and used by 
the Russian Government in the days of Alexander II. 

Pan-Slavism did not arise in Russia, but in Austria-Hunga^. In that 
area were seven Slav races, who possessed opportunities fpr learning 
and for culture such as did not exist in Russia itself, and subjection to 
the Teuton and the Magyar was just the kind of oppression to stimulate 
the imagination of the Slav. For it is ‘the captive peoples whb fill their 
dungeons with legends.’ The dreamers dreamed, and the scholars toiled, 
that the shattered fragments of their race might be fused into one vast 
spiritual whole. It was in 1824 that Jan Kollar, a Slovak, wrote his 
famous poem of Slavy Dcera (the daughter of Slava). Two phrases of 
his show the warmth of his imagination and sum up his ideal: ‘Scattered 
Slavs, let us be one united whole and no longer be mere fragments'; and 
again, ‘All Europe would kneel before this idol, whose head would 
tower above the clouds and whose feet would shake the earth.’ Two 
years later Safarik, another Slovak, laid a scientific foundation for thi.s 
poetic aspiration. His grammar of the Slav languages was the first 
scholarly investigation of the affinities between the varieties of Slavonic 
speech. His studies attracted the attention of that learned body of 
Czechs who were slowly building up the foundations of their nationality 
anew and seeking to drive out both the German speech and the German 
rule from Bohemia. This propaganda suited their ideas and their pur- 
pose, and it was not an accident that the first ethnic and linguistic con- 
ference, uniting all members of the Slav race, was held at Prague in 
1848.^ The same year was memorable because the Catholic Croats and 
Orthodox Serbs united under the leadership of JellaCic and Austria to 
attack the Magyars.* And when Nicholas sent Russian armies into 
Hungary, he was regarded by Slavs as assisting the Pan-Slavist ideal. 
Much sympathy was also aroused among all Slav nations, except Poland, 
when Russia became involved and was defeated in the Crimean War. 

Up to this time the Russian Government had unaccountably ignored 
the Pan-Slav movement. Alexander I had been a cosmopolitan. Nicho- 
las a Russian whose eye rested on Constantinople but who sought to 
win his way there by Russian arms alone. His defeat in the Crimea 
impressed his son and successor and the bureaucracy. Crippled in 
material force by France and England in 1856, Alexander II could only 

* It is a curious irony that the diiTcrent Slav races could not use any common 
tongue, and finally used German as the language of the Congress. 

* In 1849 Archbishop Strossmayer took up his episcopal residence at Djakovo 
in Croatia and began his long struggle for the cultural unity of Yugoslavia. He was 
also, within limits, an ardent advocate of Pan-Slav ideals. 
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make Russia’s influence felt for a time by propagandist policies and by 
a general support of the Slav peoples outside his own Empire. In this 
way he might turn the Slav peoples of the Balkans into the satellites of 
the Russian planet. 

In 1858 Montenegro, which had already shown strong sympathy for 
Russia, had beaten the Turks at Grahovo. But, during the next few 
years, her very existence was threatened by Turkey, and Russia came 
energetically to her support. Rumania, though not a Slav state, was 
assisted by Russia to complete her unity in 1861. In 1867 Russia inter- 
fered to remove the Turkish garrisons from Belgrade and other Serbian 
fortresses, and thus renewed her intimate connection with Serbia. 
Russia failed, of course, to win Poland, who revolted against her in 1863. 
But in 1867 she held a great ethnic exhibition at St. Petersburg, where 
delegates of all other Slav races (except the Poles) appeared, and where 
the Czar himself addressed the representatives of the other Slav races 
as ‘brother Slavs,’ ^ In 1870, as already related, Russia abrogated the 
Black Sea clauses of the Treaty of 1856. She announced not only that 
she intended to restore Sebastopol, the great fortress of Southern 
Russia, but that the Russian navy should again be rebuilt on the shores 
of the Euxine. As a demonstration of Russian power this was very 
impressive to brother Slavs, and no doubt greatly encouraged them to 
rise against the Turks. In reality the demonstration was an empty one 
enough, for Russia did not succeed in building a large fleet in time to 
affect the situation. Russia’s advance against Adrianople was as much 
facilitated by her command of the Black Sea in 1829 as it was retarded 
by her lack of it in 1878. 

The year 1870 was marked by an even more important and decisive 
step on the part of Russia. Up till this year the various Christian Slavs 
of the Balkans, as Bulgars and Serbs, were under the spiritual jurisdic- 
tion of the Greek Patriarch of Constantinople. Religion has always 
been the handmaid of politics in the East, and Russian statesmen 
thought that they would aggrandise the Slav element in the Turkish 
Empire if they could create a Slav Patriarch who would emancipate 
Slavs from Greek influences and from a Greek Patriarch, In seeking 
thus to create a new religious authority to rule over Slavs as a distinct 
nationality, Russia bethought herself of the Bulgars. Macedonia was 
inhabited by Greeks, Serbs, and Bulgars, but the latter were the most 
numerous. Hence Russia demanded the creation of a Slav Church and 
religious leader. The Sultan complied in a firman (edict) of March 10, 
1870. He recognised the Slavs as a separate religious nation with a 
separate religious head, independent of the Greek Patriarch of Con- 
stantinople; this religious head was to be a Bulgar and was termed the 
Exarch.2 

* A curious incident occurred. The Poles sent no representatives, but the Czechs 
expressed a hope that Russia and Poland might be reconciled, 

* He did not actually function till 1872. 
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Russia thought she had gained much by this concession. In reality 
the Turk showed a Machiavellian greatness in conceding it. Divide et 
impera had always been the motto of the Turk, and division between 
Greeks and Slavs in Macedonia was what he desired. No sooner was 
the purpose announced than the Greek Patriarch excommunicated the 
Bulgarian Exarch, and their followers took up the quarrel. Fights soon 
arose between the Greeks or Patriarchists and the Bulgars or Exarchists, 
and rival brigand-bands soon appeared who ‘proved thqir doctrine 
orthodox, by apostolic blows and knocks.’ The Turk rubbep his hands 
to see Christians at variance, and did everything to encourage their dis- 
putes. Moreover, though this policy certainly created a strong Slav 
bulwark to Greek influence in Macedonia, it also divided', the Slavs 
themselves. There were Serb, as well as Bulgar, elements in Macedonia, 
and the Serbs hated a Bulgarian Exarch almost as much as tkey hated 
a Greek Patriarch. Hence the Bulgarian Exarchate divided not only 
Greeks from Bulgars but Bulgars from Serbs. And in the strife thus 
created between Bulgars and Serbs Russia was to find one of the 
gravest diflficulties of her foreign policy in the Balkans. For the moment . 
however, these difficulties were not perceived, as the Serbs were much 
weaker in Macedonia than the Bulgars. And the creation of a Slav 
Exarchate certainly promoted a wave of Slav feeling and propaganda 
throughout the Balkans. 

The first signs of revolt began in Bosnia and Herzegovina. The 
inhabitants there were nearly ail Serbs in blood ^ and notoriously un- 
disciplined and warlike. They adjoined Montenegro, whose inhabitants 
passed their whole existence in fighting the Turks, and the Montenegrin 
clan-chiefs planned raids to assist the risings in Herzegovina. The 
Turkish rule was relaxing, because Turkey was approaching bank- 
ruptcy. She could not maintain or arm her garrisons and yet at the 
same time demanded increased taxation from her already oppressed 
subjects. The Turkish cup of iniquity was full. A bad harvest in 1874 
led to risings in both Bosnia and Herzegovina, which became formidable 
in 1875.® The Great Powers were anxious to localise the rising and to 
remove the causes of complaint, and a note, proposed by Count 
Andr^ssy, the Foreign Minister of Austria-Hungary, and circulated on 
December 30, 1875, was accepted by other Powers and by the Turkish 
Government early in the year 1876. It is quite certain, however, that 
the latter had no intention of carrying out the proposed reforms. On 
the contrary they had every intention of intimidating their Christian 
subjects by massacre and violence. 

The Bulgars, who had been excited and encouraged by the grant of 
the Exarchate, now attempted an insurrection. The rebellion was easily 

* About a third were Catholic, a third Orthodox, and a third Mohammedan of 
‘Turks.’ 

* Peter KarageorgeviC (King of Serbia in 1903) went out as a volunteer and too 
part in this rising. 
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put down, but was followed by a set of revolting atrocities, in which 
some twelve thousand persons (including women and children) were 
niassacred. These incidents occurred in April, and it was long before 
the true facts or their import were realised in England. 

Disraeli, the Prime Minister of Great Britain, was now confronted 
with a diplomatic crisis of the gravest importance. He was strongly 
drawn towards the East and had already shown insight'in buying the 
Khedive’s shares in the Suez Canal and in his policy towards India. 
But his view of the Turk was a mistaken one, based perhaps on his early 
travels in the Levant. He certainly admired the Arabs and perhaps con- 
fused them with the Turks. Certainly the Turk was gallant and a ruler 
of men, and Disraeli supposed him capable of progress and useful in 
resisting Russia. He did not understand that even the pettiest Balkan 
state could pay its way and could avoid massacring its subjects, and that 
therefore an increase in their territories tended to tranquillise areas 
previously seething with revolt against the Turk. He did not see that 
an Asiatic Power which massacred its Christian subjects, which never 
intended to sanction reform or progress, and defaulted on its debts, 
was an increasing danger to Europe. 

Disraeli began by minimising the scale of the massacres and by sug- 
gesting that the anti-Turk agitation had been got up for political pur- 
poses, to cover the aggressions and advance of Russia. In this view he 
was apparently supported by his Ambassador at Constantinople.^ But 
the facts had already been revealed by journalists, and a member of the 
British Embassy from Constantinople reported that the Bulgarian mas- 
sacres were ‘perhaps the most heinous crime ... of the present cen- 
tury.’ Disraeli’s cynicism brought Gladstone from a temporary retire- 
ment and induced him to publish a pamphlet called Bulgarian Horrors. 
This lashed the British public to frenzy with its passionate descriptions 
of the atrocities. It concluded with the oft-quoted words ‘Let the Turks 
now carry away their abuses in the only possible manner, namely, by 
carrying off themselves. Their Zaptiehs and their Mudirs, their Bim- 
bashis and their Yuzbachis, their Kaimakams and their Pashas, one and 
all, bag and baggage, shall, I hope, clear out from the province they 
have desolated and profaned.’ ® Tlie eloquence of Gladstone was sup- 
ported by the serene wisdom of Lord Stratford de Redcliffe, now in 
extreme old age, who added the wise counsel that there would be no 
settling of Bal^n problems unless protection was afforded not only to 
the Bulgars but to all the Christians of Turkey. 

The excitement in Russia was naturally great, and the Pan-Slav 

’ By August 7 Disraeli was complaining of Elliot’s ‘deficiency of information* 
(Buckie’s Beaconsfield [1920], vol. VI. p. 46). Kemal, the only reputable Turkish 
authority, admitted some 6000 dead. 

* Bulgarian Horrors aiut the Qtustion of the East, 1876, pp. 61-2. Note: it will be 
seen that the ‘bag and baggage’ policy, here expressed, is not expulsion of the Turk 
from Europe, but firomBulgarta, and (p. 54) from Bosnia and Heizi^oviiia. 
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appeal was irresistible. Montenegro, whose subjects were always belli- 
cose, and Serbia, though ill prepared for war, could resist the popular 
pressure no longer. On June30, 1876, Serbia and on July 1 Montenegro, 
plunged into war with Turkey. The Montenegrins won many successes, 
but the Serbs were badly beaten at the end of October, and only an 
ultimatum from Russia prevented the Turks from advancing on Bel- 
grade. It was now a problem as to whether Russia would not be com- 
pelled by popular sympathy to join her brother Slavs. At the end of 
October the Czar was informed by Great Britain that, whatever might 
be the feeling as to Turkish atrocities, England must project her in- 
terests in the Suez Canal and Constantinople. Alexander II, pn Novem- 
ber 2, gave a solemn assurance that he had no design of annexing 
Constantinople or Bulgaria. Disraeli, whose courage was unbounded, 
remained unconvinced and violently anti-Russian. On Novetnber 9 he 
spoke publicly at the Mansion House in this sense, and obviously ex- 
pressed disbelief in the Czar’s pledges and Russia’s disinterestedness. 
The Czar announced publicly, on the next day after Disraeli’s speech 
(it does not seem certain he had heard its tenor), that he would act inde- 
pendently of the other Powers of Europe, if he failed to secure adequate 
guarantees from the Turk for the future protection of her Christian 
subjects. 

Meanwhile cooler heads than those of Russian Czar or British Pre- 
mier had arranged for a Conference of the Powers at Constantinople. 
England sent to it the man who was to understand the problem best and 
was now to win his first diplomatic laurels — Lord Salisbury. His first 
experience was a study in disillusion. Abdul Hamid had become Sultan 
at the end of August, and, though young, was about to astonish the 
world with one of those transformation-scenes, of which he was to 
prove so consummate a master. The day before the Conference of the 
Great Powers met at Constantinople to demand reforms, Abdul Hamid 
endowed Turkey with a constitution. The Sultan, as a liberal and con- 
stitutionalist, blandly informed the Conference that Turkey was now 
a reformed state, and that he ought not to be asked to surrender hi.s 
sovereign rights over his own subjects, when he had invited them 
to share in his Government. The Conference, thus nonplussed and 
baffled, broke up without accomplishing anything. Abdul Hamid, thus 
at liberty, ended the constitution in May 1877, disgraced Midhat Pasha, 
its champion, at once, and murdered him a few years later.^ 

It seems quite clear that the action of Abdul Hamid was governed 
by the belief that England would support him against Russia, as she had 
done in the Crimean War, for a British naval squadron was already in 
Besika Bay.* He was woefully mistaken. When Russia and England 
presented joint demands in April he rejected them, and Alexander re- 
plied to this rejection by declaring war. Rumania joined Russia in an 

' Not till 1882, as England made efforts to protect him. 

* It had been ordered there in May 1876. 
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alliance, and Montenegro again renewed the war. It was some two 
months before the Russian and Rumanian armies got into Bulgaria, 
There they were held up by the military genius of Osman Pasha at 
Plevna. Behind earthworks this dogged and heroic Turk repelled all 
assaults and immobilised the European forces of Russia for nearly five 
months. Finally Todleben, the forgotten hero of Sebastopol, an en- 
gineer as able as Osman, drew lines around him that proved too strong 
to be broken when the gallant Turk made his last sortie. Osman sur- 
rendered in December 1877, and before the end of January 1878 
Skobelev, the most brilliant of the Russian generals, had opened the 
way to Adrianople, which fell on the 28th. The Turk was everywhere 
in retreat. The Serbs had re-entered the war and captured the important 
strategic centre of Nish, Prince Nicholas of Montenegro had seized 
Spizza and Dulcigno, and had burst into original poetry on his first 
sight of the sea. In Asia the Russians had been everywhere victorious 
and the great fortresses of Kars, Ardahan, and Erzerum, in fact all 
Armenia, were in their hands. Abdul Hamid sued for peace, and an 
armistice was agreed on January 31, 1878. 

Peace was fairly well assured between Russia and Turkey. Was it 
assured between England and Russia? It was not certain. On January 23 
the British fleet was ordered to leave Besika Bay and proceed to Con- 
stantinople,^ and Parliament voted Disraeli (now Lord Beaconsfield) 
six millions. The Russian army moved within sight of Constantinople, 
only to see the ominous black hulls of the British fleet in the waters off 
Prinkipo island. The danger seemed great to the more timid of the 
British Cabinet and to the public, but Russia was really helpless. Her 
army was worn out and exhausted, her supplies were wretched, her 
finances were in disorder. It was quite impossible for the Czar to risk 
a conflict with a new enemy or enemies, for, in all probability, he would 
have had to fight Austria-Hungary on land as well as England on the 
sea. The dramatic touch, by which Beaconsfield ordered Indian troops 
to Malta in April, was not needed to prevent Russia from proceeding 
to extremities. 

Russia took the wisest course under the circumstances, and signed a 
separate peace with the Turks on March 3 at San Stefano. By this she 
hoped to preserve most of her gains without offending England, for she 
did not enter Constantinople, and proposed to evacuate Adrianople. 
In Asia she proposed to annex Kars and Ardahan, but, in view of her 
conquest and evacuation of Erzerum, this was not an excessive demand 
and did not in fact give her control over most of Armenia. In 
Europe direct Russian gains were limited to the recovery of that part 
of Bessarabia which had been ceded to Rumania in 1856 and to a 
Russian advance to the mouth of the Danube. Russia proposed to com- 
pensate Rumania for depriving her of a fertile province by giving her 

* This was countermanded, but the fleet was ordered to move up to Constantinopk 
on Pebruaiy 9. 
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two-thirds of the barren Dobruja. This was not generous treatment to 
a gallant ally in the war, but Rumania was a Latin state and it was the 
aim of Russia to exalt the Slav. 

In this aim she met with considerable difficulties, for the reason that 
Alexander had already promised Francis Joseph that Austria-Hungary 
might occupy Bosnia and Herzegovina.^ Bosnia was the Serb country 
which Serbia dreamed of annexing. In denying this province to Serbia 
Russia practically abandoned the Serbs. She insisted indeed at San 
Stefano on the enlargement of the boundaries of Serbia and on her 
acquiring Nish. But Alexander could do no more for herl and even 
recommended her to go to Austria-Hungary for diplomatic^elp. He 
seems to have thought that Serbia must fall under Austro-Hungarian 
influence. For Montenegro he did more. He saw to it that she received 
accessions of territory — though not a seaport, nor contiguous boun- 
daries with Serbia — and made it clear that he would support her 
independence against Austria-Hungary. 

Russia’s great card was to be the new state of Bulgaria, and the ‘Big 
Bulgaria’ she designed at San Stefano stretched the ethnic claims of 
Bulgaria to an extreme limit. Bulgaria not only included what is now 
Bulgaria, but added the modern Greek coast-line stretching west from 
the port of Cavalla to just short of Salonica, and nearly all of what is 
now Serbian Macedonia. Thus a new and great Balkan state of sturdy 
Bulgar peasants would have been erected. Liberated and (as was 
hoped) in future dominated by Russia, it would cover all the ap- 
proaches both to Salonica and to Constantinople. In future Russia, 
having revived her sea power, could operate against Constantinople 
with the aid of a powerful land-ally on the Turkish flank.® The plan 
was obviously drawn in the Russian interest and based on the idea that 
Bulgaria, for whose freedom so many thousands of Russians had died, 
would be the obedient tool and pawn of the Russian Czar in future. In 
fact, as events proved, this would not have been the case, and both 
Disraeli and Alexander II were mistaken if they made any such calcula- 
tion. The San Stefano agreement sinned indeed by giving Bulgaria 
somewhat too much, but it did not go far enough injustice to the Serbs, 
to the Greeks, to the Albanians, and to the Rumans. If (as was later 
done) Albania had been made independent, if Epirus and Thessaly had 
gone to Greece, and if Southern Bessarabia had remained to Rumania, 
the settlement would have been better.* Serbia might at this time have 

‘ In the Agreement of Reichstadt, July 8, 1876, and in the Convention of Budapest, 
Januaiy 15, 1877. 

* North-west Macedonia, Epirus and Albania, and TTiessaly remained Turkish, 

but of course were severed by the Big Bulgaria from all connection with Constanti- 
nople. Greece, which had not fought, was not to have its boundaries increased. 
A programme of reform was drawn up for Thessaly and Crete. . , 

• Dr. Seton- Watson’s criticism of the San Stefano settlement as ‘too Slavonic 
in The Rise of Nationality in the Balkans (1917), pp. 107 sqq., is interesting. 
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been induced to accept North-west Macedonia and been consoled by 
it for the loss of Bosnia.’' 

The British view was not determined by any consideration but that 
of resistance to Russia. Disraeli had got rid of the more timid of his 
Cabinet and made Lord Salisbury Foreign Secretary at the end of 
March. Though not entirely in agreement with his chief, Salisbury was 
prepared at any rate to oppose the creation of a ‘Big Bulgaria,’ which in 
the British view would have been a Russian stepping-stone to Con- 
stantinople. As soon as he became Foreign Minister, on the resignation 
of Derby, he issued a circular (April 1) to this effect; ® and began to 
negotiate with Russia. Great Britain and Austria-Hungary had both 
already demanded a European Congress for revising the terms of San 
Stefano. Salisbury finally agreed to accept its main clauses on condition 
of Russia’s abandoning at the coming Congress the plan of a ‘Big Bul- 
garia.’ The new Bulgaria was to comprise about one-third of that de- 
signed under San Stefano, and to extend merely from the Danube to the 
Balkans. Macedonia and its southern coast were to be restored to 
Turkey, and a third section immediately south of the Balkans was to be 
called Eastern Rumelia and to form an autonomous province directly 
under Turkish control. The real point of this arrangement was a purely 
military one. By holding Eastern Rumelia up to the Balkans the Turks 
would obtain a fortified mountain line which would defend Adrianople 
and Constantinople against any further Russian advance from the 
Danube. As this concession was made privately and beforehand by 
Russia, Great Britain consented to enter the Congress. 

Disraeli seems to have thought that he had secured the Turks in 
Europe by these direct pre-conference negotiations with Russia, of 
which he did not tell Turkey. He secured Turkey in Asia and the British 
route to India by direct pre-conference negotiations with Turkey, of 
which he did not tell Russia. ‘Austria will bring about a settlement of 
the Bulgarian situation,’ said he at the Cabinet of March 27. ‘It is the 
Armenian danger which is to be guarded against.’ ® The proposed 
Russian acquisition of Batum, Ardahan, and Kars was to be met by 
occupying ‘some island or station on the coast of Asia Minor which 
will neutralise the presence of Russia in Armenia.’ Cyprus was the ‘key 
of Western Asia’ and could be made a place of arms and a harbour, and 
was handy for landing at Alexandretta. So a short convention was 
secretly signed between England and the Sultan. If Russia annexed 
Kars, Batum and Ardahan, England was to occupy Cyprus, and to 
guarantee to defend by force of arms the Sultan’s remaining Asiatic 
dominions against Russia. In return the Sultan promised to introduce 
‘necessary reforms’ for the protection of ‘the Christian and other 

' The only flaw in this argument is that Serbia and Bulgaria might have quarrelied 
over their respective shares of Macedonia. 

* In Hertslet’s Map of Europe by TVcory (1891), vol. IV. pp. 2698 sqq. 

* Buckle’s Beaconsfield, vok VI. pp. 266. 290, 299. 
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subjects of the Porte in these [the Asiatic] territories.’ On May 26 it was 
known that the Sultan would accept this, and the formal Convention 
was signed on June 4. On the 2nd Disraeli and Salisbury had been ap- 
pointed British representatives and had agreed to attend the Congress. 
Finally a secret agreement had been made with Austria-Hungary to the 
effect that she should occupy Bosnia and Herzegovina.^ England was 
thus secretly in agreement with Russia, with Austria-Hungary, and with 
Turkey before the Conference opened, though neither Austria nor 
Russia knew of the Cyprus convention, nor Turkey of tl^e Bosnian 
agreement. As Disraeli saw Bismarck before the Congress oji^ened (June 
1 3) and obtained a promise that the subject of Bulgaria ^hould be 
taken first, there was not much fear as to the result, for the tnain con- 
cession there had already been made. Like most successful Congresses 
this one was successful because the principal items were agreed to 
beforehand. 

Bismarck had offered Berlin as the seat of the Congress, and himseif 
as ‘an honest broker.’ In reality his ‘brokerage’ was open to some sus- 
picion, because he did everything to assist Austria-Hungary in the 
negotiations, and at times put pressure on her old foe, Russia. Andrdssy, 
the representative of Austria-Hungary, gained most. He had actually 
declined to join Disraeli in a defensive alliance.® But his expenditure 
of ink and paper was more effective in gaining territory than Russian 
blood and treasure. Bosnia and Herzegovina were handed to Andrassy 
for political occupation, and the funnel or Sanjak of Novibazar was 
occupied by Austria-Hungary militarily. This occupation severed 
Serbia from Montenegro, and the latter, being pro-Russian, was greatly 
reduced from the boundaries granted it by San Stefano. Serbia was 
practically brought within the sphere of Austro-Hungarian influence. 
Serbia, Montenegro, and Rumania were all declared independent states. 
Russia, which had consented to the reduction of San Stefano Bulgaria 
to a third of its former size, now sought to deprive this concession of all 
value. She attempted to prevent the Turks from garrisoning Eastern 
Rumelia along the Balkan line, to which Disraeli naturally refused to 
agree. But it is probable that her attempt was an intrigue and not a 
threat to break the peace. At any rate Russia gave way quite early in 
the Congress, and the Big Bulgaria was tfi.sectcd on the lines already 
agreed. Russia recovered Bessarabia from Rumania, and compensated 
her ally by giving her two-thirds of the Dobruja, which should more 
properly have gone to Bulgaria. 

In Asia Minor the arrangements of San Stefano were startlingly 
altered by Disraeli’s coup with regard to Cyprus. When Russia inti- 
mated her intention to retain Kars, Ardahan, and Batum, Disraeli re- 
vealed the Convention (July 7) and ordered the British fleet to Cyprus. 

' It was already known that Russia would not oppose this. v. p. 302, n. 1 • 

* Buckle’s Beaconsfield, vol. VI, p. 227, because, though Disraeli did not know 
it, be already had an understanding with Russia. 
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Russia showed irritation and, despite Disraeli’s assertion to the con- 
trary, seems to have got the better of him in the question of the Russo- 
Turkish boundary in Asia Minor.^ Disraeli was really much exercised 
about the route to India, and, in private, made inquiries as to the possible 
defence of Mesopotamia against Russia. But his scheme of defence 
was rather unsuccessful in practice. 

The Congress was thus over and the Great Powers were pacified. 
Queen Victoria offered Disraeli a dukedom, and gave Garters both to 
him and to Salisbury, amid the enthusiasm which the careful stage 
management had evoked and which the phrase ‘Peace with Honour’ 
embodied. It would be wrong to deny that Disraeli had shown great 
courage at the crisis, but courage in diplomacy should be accompanied 
by knowledge, and in this Disraeli was poorly provided, and he did not 
try to obtain it from the more instructed Lord Salisbury. He seems to 
iiave had no belief in the strength of nascent nationality in the Balkan 
peninsula and no idea of resisting Russia except by military force. His 
belief in the virtues of Abdul Hamid and the Turkish desire to protect 
and ameliorate the condition of their Christian subjects whether in 
Europe or Asia was woefully mistaken. His policy in Asia speedily 
came to nought. The despatch of British military consuls to Armenia 
to arrange for its defence against Russia proved useless. In 1880 
Gladstone came intopowerand substituted political for military consuls, 
and Salisbury, on resuming office in 1886, like a wise man accepted the 
change in silence. But political consuls were no more effective in stop- 
ping massacres than military ones had been in organising defence. To 
crown all, in July 1886, Russia announced her intention of disregarding 
her expressed declaration (Article 69 of Treaty of Berlin) of considering 
Batum as a port ‘essentiellement commercial’ and proceeded to fortify 
it.“ So neither Russia nor Turkey approved of, or regarded, or upheld 
Disraeli’s Asiatic policy. Cyprus was never made a place of arms nor 
a naval base, and is anything but the ‘Gibraltar of the Eastern Mediter- 
ranean.’ The Sultan never attempted to keep his promises of reform in 
Asia, and after a time deliberately set to work to massacre his Armenian 
subjects, without paying any regard to British remonstrances. In 1896 
British Blue Books set out the horrible story of these atrocities. In 1898 
another Blue Book in recounting the guarantees or engagements of 
Great Britain, included our obligation to defend Asiatic Turkey and the 
Sultan’s ‘promise’ to ‘introduce the necessary reforms ... for the 
protection of Christian . . . subjects.’ In other words the Sultan still 
claimed, and could apparently enforce, the guarantee of Great Britain’s 
protection of Asia Minor, though British Blue Books proved that he 

* Buckle’s Beaconsfield, vol. VI. p. 337; Lady G. Cecil’s Salisbury (1921). vol. II. 
pp. 291-3. 

’ Even In the oricinal bargain Russia got the better of Disraeli by persuading turn 
that ‘exclusivcmenr and ‘essentiellement’ commercial were the same thing, which 
they obviously were not. Vide Lady G. Cecil’s Salisbury (1921), vol. 11. pp. 291-3. 
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had in the most inhuman manner massacred those Christian subjects. 
He had promised to protect them in the same instrument which guaran- 
teed his own dominions against attack. 

In Europe Disraeli’s policy, though not successful, was not irre- 
mediable.^ Macedonia was indeed delivered over to terrible internecine 
warfare and suffering, but the blunder by which Bulgaria was separated 
from Rumelia was ultimately set right. At times Gladstone, by sympa- 
thetic insight, hit upon truths withheld from more professional diplo- 
mats. He had done so twenty years before the Congress of Berlin. 
‘Surely the best resistance to be offered to Russia is by the stijpngth and 
freedom of those countries that will have to resist her. You want to place 
a living barrier between her and Turkey. There is no barrier, then, like 
the breast of freemen.’ ® Certainly the union of Moldavia and "Vyallachia 
in Rumania proved a more effective resistance to Russia th'un their 
separation. And the enlargement of Bulgaria produced, in tbe same 
way, her liberation from Russia. 

Russia displayed colossal tactlessness in dealing with the new Bul- 
garia. In April 1 879 Alexander of Battenberg became her Prince, He 
was a nephew of Alexander II, inexperienced in dealing with his subjects 
and subservient to Russia. A Russian general became Prime Minister 
and another one Minister for War. They attempted to dragoon the 
country and soon aroused the bitter resentment of Bulgars. In 1885 a 
conspiracy burst out in Eastern Rumelia, and the rebel Bulgars there 
expelled their Turkish governor and proclaimed the union of ‘the two 
Bulgarias,’ inviting Prince Alexander to be their ruler. Russia was hos- 
tile to this movement, but Stambulov, the strong man of Bulgaria, 
informed Prince Alexander that he would be expelled if he did not 
accept the Union. Prince Alexander capitulated and accepted. Russia 
was furious and withdrew all her oflScers from the Bulgarian army. 
Bulgarians were glad enough to see them go. Russia appealed to the 
other Powers to prevent the union of Eastern Rumelia with Bulgaria. 
Austria-Hungary, however, made no objection, because she realised 
that a strong Bulgaria would be anti-Russian. What would England do, 
England which had created Eastern Rumelia and risked war in 1878 
rather than consent to its fusion with Bulgaria? Lord Salisbury was 
now England’s Prime Minister and would-surely support Russia, But, 
to the great surprise of every one, he did not do so. Lord Salisbury had 
learnt the lesson if others had not, and he quietly acquiesced in a union 
which he knew would make for permanent peace. And the ‘living bar- 
rier’ formed by the ‘breast of freemen’ was thus drawn across Russia’s 
path to Constantinople.* 

^ Thus the Greek frontier was extended to include Thessaly in 1880, and Monte- 
negro acquired a port at Dulcigno, as a result of Gladstone’s aid. 

* House of Commons, May 4, 1858. 

■ Lord Salisbury owed a good deal to the influence of Sir William White, for a 
time acting Ambassador at Constantinople and a truly great diplmnat. 
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Bulgaria, though united, was not to escape entirely either the anger of 
Russia or the jealousy of her Slav neighbour. Fpr Serbia now sought to 
intervene. One of the gravest defects of the Congress of Berlin was the 
disregard of the just claims of Serbia. She is said to have been told 
by Russia to apply to Austria-Hungary for support, and in 1881 she 
signed a secret Convention with Austria-Hungary which made her prac- 
tically dependent on her. Now she suddenly declared war on the new 
Bulgaria (November 14, 1885). In a three days’ battle at Slivnica the 
Bulgars were victorious. They began to advance into Serbia, when 
Prince Alexander received an ultimatum from Austria-Hungary which 
warned him to turn back.^ He obeyed and went back to rule ‘the two 
Bulgarias.’ He soon found that he was not to rule in peace. In August 
1886 the hapless Prince was kidnapped by the supporters of Russia and 
taken to Russian territory. There was a speedy reaction in his favour in 
Bulgaria, but he humiliated himself in a telegram to the Czar and was 
compelled by Stambulov and the Bulgarian patriots to abdicate. There- 
after, in 1887, Prince Ferdinand of Saxe-Coburg became the ruler of 
Bulgaria and pursued a strong anti-Russian policy. 

In this fashion some of the worst consequences of the Congress of 
Berlin were liquidated in the decade following it. But certain ineradic- 
able evils remained. There was suffering and atrocity in Armenia, but 
danger as well as misery in Macedonia. For, while the Great Powers 
ultimately allowed the Sultan to massacre at will in Armenia, they were 
not prepared to allow him the same freedom in Macedonia. For in 
Macedonia there were men of Greek, Bulgarian, and Serb blood, and 
in Macedonia there were endless opportunities for Russian and Austro- 
Hungarian intrigue. It was quite certain that these evils could not go 
on for ever, but the year 1886 marks roughly the period at which a tem- 
porary lull ensued, and when men could consider other great European 
problems. 

The true significance of 1878,’ says a brilliant writer, ‘lies in the fact 
that Bismarck made Andrdssy his colleague and Disraeli his tool, and 
that he finally won and dominated Austria-Hungary without at the 
same time offending Russia.’ ® This statement is wholly correct as 
regards Bismarck’s unswerving support of Austria-Hungaiy, but it is 
not wholly accurate as regards Russia. Alexander 11 was so seriously 
annoyed at Bismarck’s attitude at the Congress that he wrote a letter 
to the German Emperor William I in April 1879, expressing doubts as 
to whether peace could be preserved between Russia and Germany. 
That irritation became much greater during 1885-6 when Russia found 
Bismarck would not support her in the Bulgarian crisis. So that in 1878 
we have the remote origin of the estrangement between Russia and 
Germany, which divided Europe into two camps, the Franco-Russian 

* Austria-Hungary, of course, could not allow a dependent Serbia to be laid in 
the dust by Bulgaria. During 1886-7 Bismarck’s aid supported her against Russia, 

‘ Dr. Seton-Watson, The Rise of Nationality in the Bdkans, p. 115. 
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and the Austro-Italo-German Alliances. But, before we survey the con- 
struction of these great Alliances, which ultimately came into conflict, 
we must turn to other fields. This chapter has shown how Bismarck 
allowed Russia an opportunity in the Balkans, how she failed to make 
full use of it, and how in the end was compelled to restrain her activities. 
The next chapter will show how Bismarck permitted France and Great 
Britain to have their opportunities in the area of colonial enterprise, 
until he himself entered that field and limited their ambitions. The fact 
that even Bismarck thus in the end found himself limiting the activities 
alike of England, France, and Russia, may explain why his feebler 
successors ultimately succeeded in alienating all three Powers. 


CHAPTER XXIII 

THE GROWTH OF COLONISATION, OF TRADE, AND OF 
OVERSEAS EMPIRE, 1815-92 

That great transmarine colonisation and activity took place in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries is universally admitted. But it is 
often said that there was very little of it in the nineteenth century on the 
part of the European Powers, other than England. The great colonising 
career of France in Africa began in 1830, and colonisation, in the wider 
sense, was a policy actively pursued by all the European Powers, 
though it was not always pursued overseas. Colonisation for Russi;i 
meant the plantation of Siberia and penetration into Central Asia, and 
it was peculiarly active in the nineteenth century. For the German 
States, all active colonisers in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, 
it meant the plantation of waste areas in their own borders or in Europe 
herself ^ beyond which they did not look till the last quarter of the 
nineteenth century. Hence in the last decade of that century the entrance 
of Germany into the colonial field produced acute international 
controversy. 

Colonising proper seems to mean the settlement of alien districts with 
white inhabitants. But there are other activities, which can hardly be 
classed under one head, and include everything from barter and huck- 
stering to military and economic imperialism. The arrival of traders, or 
travellers, or of missionaries is usually the first step. After that the 
situation leads gradually on to a sphere of influence, a chartered com- 
pany, a protectorate, or to full economic or political control. There are 
cases wnere the greed of a company, the enterprise of an individual, or 

’ During the eighteenth century the sand wastes of Brandenburg and Polish 
Prussia, and the areas re-won from the Turk in Hungary, were planted and peopleo 
by settlers from all parts of Germany. The process was curiously analogous to French 
and British settlement on the North American Continent. 
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Ihe decision of a naval or military officer in hoisting a flag, have deter- 
mined the fate of provinces or of nations. There are yet others where 
the desire of a State to possess a strategic post like Kiao-Chau or Aden 
has led to direct governmental interference. But there is a real distinc- 
tion between all these processes and that of colonisation. That has 
normally taken place only in deference to the overpowering need of a 
surplus population for fresh land, and we find generally that such a flow 
has moved only to the British Empire, to the United States, and to 
Siberia.! gut nearly all European Powers have pursued a policy of 
trading with, exploiting, ‘protecting,’ or subjecting native races. 

As our emphasis is rather on Europe than on England, the growth of 
the British Empire can only be outlined. In 1815, England could have 
taken all the colonies she wanted from either France or Holland. She 
concentrated on strategical protection of sea routes and commerce, and 
handed back the rich isles of Guadeloupe and Martinique to France 
and the immense wealth of Java to Holland. But she took care to retain 
the strategical outwork of St. Lucia in the West Indies, and secured the 
route to India by acquiring Cape Colony from the Dutch and Mauritius 
from France. Sir Stamford Raffies protected the route to China by 
acquiring Singapore in 1819, and the acquisition of Aden in 1839 still 
further ensured the route to India. 

Meanwhile, as the routes were protected, colonial settlement pro- 
ceeded apace and imperialist expansion in India was steadily pursued. 
The process was completed by the annexation of the Punjab just before 
the outbreak of the Indian Mutiny in 1857. From about this time we 
may date the vigorous life of our white colonies. Canada had led the 
way in self-government (1840), but before 1860 the colonies in Australia 
and New Zealand were developed enough to receive the grant of full 
responsible government. In 1867 Canada went further and united her 
different provinces in a federal system which provided full protection 
for the French settlers of Quebec. 

The story of South Africa was less happy, and Cape Colony did not 
receive responsible government till late in the ’seventies. Her prospects 
had been injured by the abolition of colonial slavery (1834). Differences 
over native policy with the Boers led to their secession in ‘the Great 
Irek’ and to the foundation of Boer Republics (1848), repudiating the 
sovereignty of Great Britain. This situation, and the anomalous status 
of the Transvaal, caused three wars (1848, 1881, 1899-1902), but was 
ultimately solved by the combination of Dutch and English in the Union 
ofSouth Africa (1909-10). 

England had succeeded during the nineteenth century in peopling 
waste or sparsely inhabited areas with white populations. The sources 
of population were various. It had begun with the penal settlements and 
transport of political and other criminals to Australia. Then there had 
been a State-aided settlement in South Africa, mostly of ex-soldiers. 

‘ The case of the French in Algeria is exceptional and is treated below. 
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Finally, and most important, the industrial revolution produced a sur- 
plus population in England, and want and distress, during the period 
of the ‘hungry ’forties,’ led to an immense emigration both to the 
United States and to Canada. England was so far ahead of other 
countries in her industrial revolution that she had already peopled parts 
of three continents before the rest of Euro{>e began to send its stream of 
emigrants overseas. In 1881 Canada had a population of four millions 
and a half, Australia of two millions. New Zealand of half a million. 
Thus before the scramble for overseas possessions became general in the 
’eighties, the main areas of white colonisation were already Well settled 
by colonists of English blood or feelings, and formed, in fact, areas 
occupied by nascent white nations. ' 


After 1815 France retained Guiana as well as most of her West 
Indian isles, but the ‘Monroe Doctrine’ and the attitude of Canning 
soon caused her to abandon any attempt at expansion in America. As 
expansion in Europe was impossible it was sought in Africa, while 
Syria and China were also considered as objects for the possible ex- 
tension of French influence. Africa was selected as the point of attack, 
and the plan was formed by the Ministers of Charles X, the last Legiti- 
mist Bourbon King of France. As so often in French history, the foreign 
policy of the Legitimist Bourbons was inherited and continued by those 
who overthrew them. It has been said of the decision to take Algiers 
that ‘the whole foreign policy of France in the last fifty years, and with 
it the policy of the other European states, has been turned into new 
paths by the fact that France again became one of the great colonial 
powers.’ ^ There seems little exaggeration in this view, and it is lo 
Wellington’s credit that he recognised the importance of the step at the 
time. 

The Algerian pirates, or ‘Barbary Corsairs’ as they were called, had a 
government of their own, but were technically subject to the Turks. 
They had for many centuries infested the Mediterranean as pirates, 
and robbed and enslaved Christian peoples. In 1814 a United States 
squadron released 500 Christian slaves, and in 1816 a British squadron 
bombarded Algiers and liberated 3000 more. The French had plenty of 
justification for interference on general grounds, but they seem to have 
intended from the first to use their opportunity to control and finally 
to annex Algeria. In the middle of 1830 a French expedition appeared 
and occupied the city of Algiers. France gradually extended her sway 
wesmards and eastwards along the coast, and then began to press into 
the interior. The usual campaigns followed, in which Western science 
and persistence gradually overcame Oriental valour and indisciplin®- 
Fugitive Algerine chiefs found refuge in Morocco and brought rein- 
* E. Fueter, World History (1923), p. 116. 
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forcements from over the Moorish border. It was not until the French 
ships had bombarded Tangier and Mogador, and a French army had 
defeated the Moorish forces on land, that the Sultan of Morocco gave 
way and abandoned the Algerine cause. As a result the end came 
quickly and all Algeria was subdued by 1847. Thus the future was 
curiously foreshadowed, and the fate of Morocco seen to be involved in 
(hat of Algeria. 

The French system of colonisation was a new and exceedingly in- 
teresting one. It was half-way between the English idea of white settle- 
ment by fortuitous individuals, and the ordinary idea of imperialism, 
i.e. economical control of the backward races and of their resources by 
Western companies or governments. It was, from the first, a system of 
colonising Algeria with a white population, which was to rule the Arab 
and other native races. The programme of the Mold Ministry in 1838, 
‘France is going to revive Roman Africa,’ was literally and exactly cor- 
rect. In complete contrast to the haphazard and individualistic methods 
of England, State support and State direction controlled the plan. 
First, roads were made and canals cut, legal security was given to 
foreign merchants and the native Jews were made French citizens. 
Then about 1841 colonisation, or a State-aided plan of importing true 
French citizens into the country, began. These Frenchmen were settled 
on the State lands confiscated from the Bey and from other leading 
Algerians, or in strategic centres, precisely as Roman colonists were 
planted by Rome in Spain or in Gaul. In the same way French soldiers 
in Algeria were encouraged to visit France towards the end of their 
period of service, to procure a wife and to bring her back to Algeria and 
settle there. Free land was given by the Government,^ and intermarriage 
with the natives discouraged. The latter were treated with a judicious 
mixture of firmness and conciliation. The French manners, the Code 
Napoleon, the glittering splendours of their military displays, both 
attracted and impressed the natives. The population of France herself 
did not increase very rapidly or emigrate very willingly, and the lack of 
white settlers caused a partial failure of the original plan. What the 
French really aim at doing is shown by the population of Algiers itself, 
where there were in 1936, 149,549 Frenchmen, 25,526 other whites, and 
'/ V,246 Arabs and natives. This represents an ideal which France would 
be glad to have realised throughout Algeria, and perhaps elsewhere 
also. 

The political conception underlying this colonisation scheme is clear. 
Algeria is nearly as much France as the department of Les Alpes Mari- 
limes or of the Seine. At times efforts have been made to establish 
customs barriers between Algeria and France or to limit the franchise of 
white settlers. All such attempts have failed, and Algeria is a sort of 
overseas department or ‘extension of France,’ returning members to the 
Chamber, reading the French newspapers, and taking a modest part in 
* /.e. from 1841-83, with a brief interval between the years 1860-71. 
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French internal politics.^ Agreeably to the same conception the ship- 
ping between Algeria and France is reserved as a coastal trade. The 
whole principle is fundamentally different from the Anglo-Saxon one. 
The idea that British colonies were municipal corporations, inseparably 
connected with the motherland, was thrown overboard with the tea into 
Boston Harbour when the American Revolution began. A white colony, 
if planted by England, expects always and ultimately to develop a will 
and consciousness of its own. The French idea is to plant a colony 
which is an express image and counterpart of the motherland, and 
organically connected with it. So far the colony of Algeria jhas shown 
itself quite satisfied with its position as an outpost of France in Arab 
surroundings, and is the best example of a peculiar and interesting 
method of colonisation.* 

The international implications of the conquest of Algeria were per- 
haps even more important than the system of colonisation pursued 
there. For a long time France did not try to advance her boundaries, 
but the very fact of her occupation tended ultimately to make such ad- 
vance inevitable. Advance into the Sahara with the ultimate design of 
joining up with the French settlements in West Africa w'as a necessary 
result of establishment at Algiers. Friction with neighbours on both 
sides, that is with the Sultan of Morocco and the Bey of Tunis, was 
hardly avoidable. But these incidents had no serious consequences until 
Italy began to cast longing eyes on Tunis, and Spain (and ultimately 
Germany) began to think of securing ‘a place in the sun’ in Morocco. 
It was then seen that international questions of the first order had been 
raised by the French priority of settlement in Algeria. French expan- 
sion to the equatorial Sudan led to conflict with England and to the 
serious humiliation of France. And the French desire to possess 
Morocco seems to have had a dominant influence in bringing about the 
Anglo-French Entente. 

During the ’thirties and ’forties some important French interests 
favoured a policy of active commercial enterprise in various quarters 
of the world. The French support of the rebellious Egyptian Pasha, 
Mehemet Ali, was obviously influenced by a desire to exploit, and per- 
haps to control, Syria. Palmerston defeated this attempt in 1840 and 
drove Mehemet Ali back upon Egypt. But the French interest in the 
Levant remained, and her commercial schemes and religious missions 
might at any time have been used to support active political projects. 
The strange genius of Michel Chevalier and other followers of Saint- 
Simon suggested the ‘Mediterranean system’ of communications which 

* If Algeria had not a Governor-General she would be exactly like a French 
department. All French colonies (whether regarded as departments like Algiers or 
not) send deputies to Parliament. 

* The dift'crcnce between French and British ideas of treating the native races is 
equally interesting. The French arm, discipline, and therefore militarise thea 
natives. The British reduce the armed forces of their natives and therefore demilitari.'>c 
them. 
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led bn to an actual project of cutting a canal through the Suez peninsula. 
The French consul at Tunis, Ferdinand de Lesseps, caught up the idea, 
reduced it to practice, and persuaded the Khedive of Egypt to grant him 
a concession (1854). He was bitterly opposed by England in the shape 
of Palmerston, who considered that the canal would open India to 
attack by a new route. But this opposition was fortunately vain, and 
De Lesseps completed his great work between 1859 and 1869. England 
had done almost nothing but oppose it, but in 1875 Disraeli suddenly 
intervened, bought the Khedive’s holdings, and made his country the 
oreatest of the shareholders. By 1 880 England was deeply interested in 
Egypt, France in Algeria, and Italy in Tunis. 

French imperialistic schemes were active in America as well as in 
the Levant, and the Suez was not the only canal which French enter- 
prise thought of cutting. One of the motives of Napoleon III in his 
disastrous imperialistic venture in Mexico was to control Panama and 
perhaps to cut a canal through it.^ As told elsewhere the Mexican 
enterprise failed in shameful humiliation, and from this time forward 
France abandoned any annexationist ambitions in Latin America. 

In China and the Far East, French ambitions were conspicuous, 
whether France was Bourbon, Orleanist, Napoleonic, or Republican. 
The English were the first to try to break down the wall the Chinese 
Government opposed to Western commerce. After trade had been in 
an anomalous condition for many years, the British Government 
finally opened it by sending a small military and naval force to blockade 
the Canton river (1840). After some fighting Hong Kong was occupied 
and eventually (1843) ceded to England, and a number of Chinese ports 
(of which the most important was Shanghai) were definitely thrown 
open to British and other foreign trade. Other Powers were not far 
behind, and of these the most conspicuous was France. By brilliant 
diplomacy France secured for herself and for her Catholic missionaries 
and converts ‘an undefined right of intervention on behalf of native 
Christians in 1844, and looked to establishing her influence on that 
basis.’ 2 She further increased these concessions in 1858 and obtained 
what was virtually a religious protectorate over Catholic converts in 
China. This success probably had more effect than anything else in 
promoting that active hatred of Christian missionaries which the 
Chinese Government and people have so often shown. Various inci- 
dents led the British and French to co-operate in armed attacks on the 
Taku Forts in 1858 and again in 1860. About the same time Russia, 
which had already occupied the Amur Province of China and bordered 
on Korea, reached the Pacific and built a harbour at Vladivostock. As 
a result of all these measures China was more definitely thrown open to 
foreign commerce and the European diplomatic representatives were 
finally established at Peking. Up to 1880, therefore, no special attempt 

’ Napoleon III had written a pamphlet on this subject. For Mexico, v. pp. 241-3. 

Sir E. Satow in Cambridge Modern History, vol. XI. p. 812. 
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bad been made, or success achieved, by any European Power in estab- 
lishing special advantages for herself in China, though the French had 
gained rights which might give them great advantages in the future. But 
circumstances prevented their making use of it, and diverted their atten- 
tion to an area south of China proper. As a result of the murder of 
some French missionaries, Napoleon III sent an expedition, which con- 
quered and annexed what is known as French Cochin-China (1862). 
This led also to the annexation of part of Cambodia (1867). Difficulties 
about the opening of Tongking, the chief port of Annam, led to a 
further expedition which turned the whole of Annam into a |^rench pro- 
tectorate. The Chinese Government at Peking sent troops) to reassert 
their shadowy authority over these areas, but these were easily defeated 
by the French, and China was forced to acquiesce in her loss qf territory 
in 1885. This anticipates events a little, but the year 1880 mky be said 
roughly to mark the period when China itself, apart from wme out- 
lying provinces of dubious loyalty, was still relatively untouched by 
the conflicting ambitions of the Great Powers. But the signs were begin- 
ning to be ominous. The French were firmly fixed in Indo-China, the 
Russians had annexed the Amur Province in the north, and the British 
had long established a sort of Gibraltar at Hong Kong. All these were 
within the bounds of the Chinese Empire. It was, therefore, hardly 
possible to make any further moves against the integrity of China 
without awaking the jealousy of one or other Great Power. The 
Balance of Power had already extended its evil influence over the Far 
East. 

Nicholas I is once said to have asked Wellington to advise him as to 
Russian policy in Central Asia. The Duke, who knew Asiatics well, 
replied that short punitive expeditions by military commanders miglit 
be undertaken without difiiculty, but that, if civil officials once replaced 
military ones in districts even temporarily occupied, Russian prestige 
would forbid withdrawal and involve serious commitments. In other 
words, if an advance into Central Asia was once begun, there could be 
no thought of subsequent withdrawal. ‘You could never go back.’ And, 
if you could never go back, you were likely to go forward. 

The motives of Russian advance into Asia have been various. In 
Siberia there has been colonisation by inunigrant peasants, by convicts, 
and by political criminals. In the Cauc^us and in Turkestan frontier 
disputes led to punitive expeditions and to Russian conquest. In China 
the advance has been due mainly to conscious governmental policy and 
to the search for an ice-free port on the Pacific. But, everywhere and 
always, the truth of Wellington’s dictum has been proved. The advance, 
once undertaken, has gone on and has seemed to gain speed from each 
fresh annexation. It has indeed never been stopped, or even momen- 
tarily arrested, except by war or by the threat of war made by a really 
strong or civilised Power. 

A factor of great importance in history has been the existence of 
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Tartar and Mohammedan tribes in the Caucasus. Russia had no diffi- 
culty in occupying the coast of the Black Sea, south of the Caucasus. 
But strategic reasons prevented her from attacking the Turks in Asia 
Minor from the rear, so long as the mountain tribes of the Caucasus 
were still unsubdued. The campaigns against them began in 1830, and 
seem to have been inefficiently conducted, for they were not subdued 
till 1859. Had this resistance been less stubborn, Russia might have 
scored important advantages in Asia Minor during the Crimean War. 
As it was, now that her communications were secure, she easily obtained 
the Province of Kars from Turkey in 1878. Disraeli’s firm attitude in 
that year was unquestionably influenced by the fact that he realised the 
danger of Russian penetration into Armenia. 

The colonisation of Eastern Siberia was persistent and led naturally 
to occupation of Chinese provinces, such as the Amur, in the way that 
has already been described. Russia advanced steadily and was only 
stopped by the sea when she built a port at Vladivostock (1860). As, 
however, it was not an ice-free one in winter, she began to think of 
acquiring a warm-water harbour. This could only be done by her ad- 
vancing directly southwards into Korea or threatening Peking. But in 
1880 she was diverted to Asia Minor and Turkestan. 

In Central Asia the chief peoples to be subdued were the tribes of 
Eastern and Western Turkestan, the former a nominal province of 
China.^ The raids of robber horsemen gave every Russian governor of 
a border province a perpetual excuse not only for punitive expeditions, 
but for policing (or annexing) territory contiguous to his district. But 
up till 1860 the spaces of desert between the Russian post of Orenburg 
and the Khanates of Khiva and Bokhara prevented any effective ad- 
vance. Science and more geographical knowledge finally overcame 
these difficulties, and the first important step was the fall of Tashkend 
(1864). It was followed by the Russian capture of Samarkand, the 
famous city from which Genghis Khan and Tamerlane had ruled their 
immense empires. Russia enormously enhanced her prestige in Central 
Asia by this triumph, and all Eastern Turkestan soon fell into her hands. 
Western Turkestan held out longer, but the Khan of Khiva was finally 
c ompelled to cede his territories to Russia in 1873. One further tribe 
of Turkomans remained to be subdued. This was accomplished by 
Skobelev, the hero of Plevna, in 1880, and Russia and England seemed 
face to face. 

Had not the time, prophesied by Palmerston in 1840, at last arrived ? 

It seems pretty clear that, sooner or later, the Cossack and the Sepoy, 
the man from the Baltic and he from the British Islands will meet in the 
centre of Asia. It should be our business to take care that the meeting 
should take place as far off from our Indian possessions as may be con- 
venient and advantageous to us. But the meeting will not be avoided 

* Turkestan may be roughly described as the area south of European Russia and 
iiiberia, and ncMth ai^ west of Persia and Afghanistan. 
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by our staying at home to receive the visit.’ ^ In 1880 the British, Rus- 
sian, and Chinese Empires practically met at one point, for the British 
had not stayed at home. They had pushed westwards almost as rapidly 
as the Russians had pushed eastwards. The deserts of Persia and the 
mountains of Afghanistan were now the only barriers between Russian 
and British territory. All this Skobelev saw with the clear eye of a 
soldier and prepared a plan for the invasion of British India. Five years 
after the Russian diplomats had seen the plan, the moment seemed to 
have arrived for putting it into action. 

Afghanistan was a buffer state dependent on Great Britain, and in 
1885 Russian local forces got into dispute with the Afghan^ and occu- 
pied part of their frontier. Gladstone himself took a seriousyiew of the 
situation. He asked Parliament to vote him eleven million pounds and 
accused the Russians of unprovoked aggression against a small and 
weak neighbour. Russia and England certainly came to the verge of 
war, though at the last moment the incident was smoothed over. The 
gravity of the crisis proved in the end to have been a fortunate thing, for 
it deeply impressed the Czar. During the crisis he had carried his head 
high in order to conciliate Russian public opinion. But he sought 
anxiously to avoid any similar incident in future. Lord Salisbury ad- 
vised people who feared the Russian danger to buy large maps to judge 
distances and to estimate the strength of mountain barriers. The Rus- 
sians, and the Czar among them, took that advice, and they found the 
line of least resistance to lie not towards India but towards China. For 
an advance depended on railway possibilities, and the deserts of Persia 
and the mountains of North-west India presented the most formidable 
barriers known to man, behind which lurked the troops of a well-armed 
Great Power. In comparison the physical diflicultics offered to the rail- 
way penetration of China W'ere small, while the power of the Celestial 
Empire was crumbling. So in 1892 the Czar turned his face away from 
India and towards China, and began to build a Trans-Siberian railway 
with French money. Russia thus took a step which she hoped would 
lead to a speedy conquest over an effete Asiatic Empire, but which, in 
fact, led to humiliating defeat at the hands of a virile one — that is, of 
Japan. But, whichever way it led, it led away from conflict with the 
British Empire in India. Hence the year J 892, when the Russian cloud 
shifted from the Himalayas and began to settle over Manchuria, is a year 
of supreme importance in Russo-British relations. It is also supremely 
important because Russia drew away from Germany and towards France. 

Before the Russian advance had been diverted from Central Asia to 
Manchuria, a general scramble for territorial spoils had begun in 
Africa. France and Great Britain began the game, and they were fol- 
‘ lowed at a short interval by Germany, and more distantly by Italy, by 
Belgium, and by Spain. The first definite acquisition in point of time, 
though not of importance, was the French annexation of Tunis. At the 
‘ P. Gucdalla : Palmerston (1926), pp. 225-6. 
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Congress of Berlin France had been reconciled to the British occupa- 
tion of Cyprus by the suggestion that she should occupy Tunis. Lord 
Salisbury continued to favour this suggestion, and was supported by 
Bismarck, who wished to make France forget Alsace-Lorraine in Tunis. 
France therefore proceeded to negotiate with the Bey of Tunis. Like 
her neighbour, Egypt, Tunis was nominally under Turkish rule and 
actually in chains to her bondholders. A triple financial control by 
Italy, France, and Great Britain had been set up in 1869, but had not 
produced much result. Having concealed their aims from Italy, which 
also cast envious eyes on Tunis, the French Government massed a force 
on the borders of Algeria and attacked Tunis in April 1881 — England 
was surprised, Italy was indignant, but Germany approved. Turkey 
tried to protest, but thirty thousand French troops were soon in the 
country, and by the Treaty of Bardo (May 12, 1881) Tunis became a 
French protectorate. Resistance by scattered tribes in the interior was 
soon ended and France congratulated herself on a new acquisition and a 
great stroke of policy. It is doubtful if it was the latter, and it is curious 
that Clemcnceau was the only parliamentary deputy who voted against 
the new accession. He did so on the ground that ‘it profoundly modified 
the European system and chilled precious friendships cemented on the 
field of battle.’ The reference was to Italy, and Clemenceau saw further 
than anyone else in France. Italy’s just resentment at her treatment 
over Tunis drove her into the Triple Alliance with Austria-Hungary and 
with Germany, and Italian hostility remained a danger to France for 
many years. 

France had scored an acquisition by smartly anticipating a rival in 
one quarter. But in Egypt she was herself outwitted by another com- 
petitor, with the same result of establishing twenty years of bad feeling 
and hostility between victor and vanquished. England and France 
were both interested in Egypt, for it lay on the road to India. The genius 
of De Lesseps and his successful completion of the Suez Canal gave 
France the preliminary advantage. But Disraeli turned the tables on 
her when he bought the Khedive’s shares in the company and made 
England the largest shareholder (1875). Next year, in view of the 
Khedive’s approaching bankruptcy. Great Britain and France instituted 
a dual control of finance. Other interested Powers, e.g. Germany, 
Austria-Hungary, and Italy, exercised an important influence on the 
Caisse de la Dette. But England and France, by judicious wire-pulling 
and manipulation, gradually established a kind of joint-control over 
the whole country. 

All might have gone well if hatred of foreign interference had not pro- 
duced a kind of national movement, in the genuineness of which some 
foreigners believed, and which in any case deserved some sympathy. 
Khedive Ismail, who showed signs of independence, was deposed by the 
Sultan of Turkey (June 1879) at the suggestion of England and France. 
The new Khedive, Tewfik, was a mere puppet, and his subservience to 
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foreign Powers soon produced an ebullition of national feeling. Arabi 
Pasha, an Egyptian general, stirred up the army against the Khedive 
and made a coup d'etat. On September 9, 1881, he led 5000 soldiers to 
the Khedive’s palace, and demanded a change of ministers, an increased 
army, and a National Assembly, The Khedive yielded, and Arabi was 
tlius supreme, though his dictatorship was decorously veiled for a time. 

A collision between Arabi and foreign Governments, interested in 
preserving their property and protecting their subjects, was probably 
inevitable. At any rate a Franco-British Note, presented to the Khedive 
on January 8, 1882, rendered it so. It was one of those unfortunate 
attempts at intervention from outside, weakening the position of the 
Khedive whom it meant to support, and strengthening the resistance of 
the Nationalists whom it meant to intimidate. Arabi, from being a 
military dictator, now became a national hero. Previously he had 
played Monck to the Khedive’s Charles II, now he would be supported 
by the Egyptians in the part of Cromwell. An Anglo-French naval 
squadron made a demonstration off Alexandria, which only served to 
irritate the Egyptians and to strengthen Arabi. On June 11 riots began 
in Alexandria, the mob killed fifty Europeans, and drove both Turkish 
and European residents from their great cities. 

England for once acted vigorously and decided not to negotiate but 
to overthrow the military party in Egypt first. France refused to co- 
operate, so, on July 11, the British squadron alone opened fire on the 
forts of Alexandria and promptly destroyed them. Military action 
speedily followed upon naval. A British force under Sir Garnet 
Wolseley caught Arabi Pasha napping at dawn, stormed his trenches 
and utterly overthrew him at Tel-el-Kebir (September 13). Arabi was 
made prisoner and the Khedive, thus restored by British military action, 
again mounted his throne. 

At the time only Bismarck and Germany supported Great Britain. 
Italy stood aloof, Russia agreed with Turkey in condemning British 
action, and France was the most indignant of all. She ‘resumed full 
liberty of action,* a phrase well understood in diplomacy, and covering 
anything from sullen obstruction to almost open hostility. The conse- 
quences could easily have been foreseen. France had bwn invited to 
join with England in asserting a dual control and had declined. Eng- 
land had to act alone, but, as she bore the burden, she claimed the fruits 
of victory. Gladstone promised to clear out of Egypt as soon as affairs 
were ^ttled. But they never were settled, and England, without perhaps 
meaning to do so, acquired Egypt ‘in a fit of absence of mind.’ Sh« 
acquired with it the extreme enmity of France, and it was not till 1904 
that she succeeded in conciliating her.^ 

* The revolt of the Mahdi in the Sudan in 1881 led, ultimate^, to the reooaquest 
of the Sudan ly Lord Kitdiener in 1898 in the names of the Khedive and of the 
Queen-Empress of Great Britain. The Fashoda crisis arose owing to the attempt «f 
France to annex the equatorial or Bahr-ei-GhazaJ area of the Sudan. This was 
defeated fay the firm stand of Lord Salisbury. 
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The colonial appetites of France and Great Britain had been thus, to 
some extent, sated, when Germany very suddenly appeared as a CoJoiiiai 
Empire-seeker. Bismarck himself had long opposed a policy of German 
colonial enterprise. But German oversea commercial interests increased 
and gradually converted him to their views. Once having decided on the 
policy he acted with characteristic resolution. In April 1884 he pro- 
claimed a protectorate over the whole of South-West Africa (except 
Walfisch Bay) from south of Portuguese Angola to the northern 
boundary of Cape Colony. In the same month he deliberately deceived 
the British Government as to his aims in the Cameroons, and in July 
(while the British Consul was on holiday) formally annexed its coast- 
line as well as Togoland. In May of the same year a German New 
Guinea Company was formed, and this led, after further disputes with 
England, to a division of New Guinea into a northern or German sphere 
and a southern or British one.^ During the years 1884 and 1885 similar 
methods resulted in the German annexation of Tanganyika or German 
East Africa. In about two years Germany became possessed of some 
millions of square miles of territory, ‘without a fleet and without moving 
a soldier.’ It was a strange contrast to the thirty thousand troops 
France had to bring to Tunis, to the pitched battle which England had 
to fight before Egypt yielded, and to her dozen years of desert fighting 
for the Sudan. 

Another equally pacific conquest over even a vaster extent of territory 
was due to the ability and pressure not of a nation or a government but 
of a single man. King Leopold II of Belgium, who was as far-sighted 
as he was unscrupulous, had already seen the importance of Africa and 
had financed the famous explorer Stanley in expeditions which founded 
stations and persuaded chiefs to sign treaties to form a new state on the 
Congo (1878-1884). This Congo Association was technically interna- 
tional and commercial in character. Its development caused active ap- 
prehensions to France and to Portugal and produced a Conference of 
the Great Powers at Berlin (October 1884 to February 1885).* In result 
the Berlin Act, signed by the various Powers, handed over the vast basin 
of the Congo to this new organisation, which was termed the Congo 
Free State (or the Independent State of the Congo). King Leopold in 
fact personally ruled a state a million -miles square. The provisions 
made for international control and international free trade were sjs- 
tematically violated by the unscrupulous monarch. He instituted a 
system of monopolies which prevented international competition and 
substituted Belgian for international control.® The system of govern- 
ment was corrupt and tyrannical, but it served the purpose of its author. 

‘ The Dutch already occupied the north-west part. 

* V. S. E. Crowe: The Berlin West African Conference, 1884-1885. (Longmans, 
1942.) 

* In 1889 his will, leaving his Congo estate to Belgium, was published. Auer 
much criticism during the next twenty years, Leopold finally made over the Cong® 
State to Belgium during his lifetime. The accession of King Albert was marked j 
a striking improvement in the Congo administration. 
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By using those international sanctions (which he had no scruple in 
violating when it suited his own pocket or interests) he was able to 
prevent any single Power, great or small, from encroaching on the 
boundaries of the enormous territory he had acquired and ultimately 
bequeathed to his country. 

The history of colonial development in Africa does not seem an 
edifying one. England accused the Boers, and the Boers England, of 
chicanery and deceit. And England, though promising that her occupa- 
tion of Egypt was temporary, finally made it permanent. France de- 
liberately deceived Italy over Tunis, and Germany England over South- 
West Africa and the Cameroons. Finally King Leopold, by a master- 
piece of guile, tricked all Europe into giving him the richest of colonial 
plums. It does not appear at first sight as if masters, who used such 
means to acquire dominion, were likely to benefit those over whom 
they ruled. The only consoling thought is that the disputes, though 
acrimonious, were usually adjusted peacefully, and that the political 
control of a government is almost always better for natives than the rule 
of merchants or companies. 


A general survey of colonial developments in the nineteenth century 
seems to bring out the following salient facts. England and Russia 
made white settlements and thus added to the strength and numbers of 
their white population. France, which partially failed in this attempt, 
was led to organise and to arm her black subjects for her defence. 
Colonisation or imperialist expansion was carried out peacefully for the 
first three-quarters of the century, while the waste spaces of the earth 
were still unexhausted by the three great expanding Powers, Russia, 
France, and Great Britain. But, after 1880, new competitors, especially 
the two newly resurrected nations of Germany and Italy, entered the 
colonial arena. The consequence was at once seen in the increase of 
tension all round. England quarrelled with France over Egypt, Italy 
with France over Tunis. Germany profited by these disputes to acquire 
’arge areas for herself. Italy was driven into the Triple Alliance by 
her colonial disappointments. Towards the ‘'nineties,’ however, more 
ominous signs appeared. Nearly all the waste spaces had already been 
staked out. The Empire of Morocco was the one independent kingdom 
of North Africa, and it was natural that both Germany and France 
should cast longing eyes upon it. Ultimately France gave up her claims 
on Egypt to secure British support in Morocco. And the origins of the 
Anglo-French Entente and its subsequent evolution were thus pro- 
foundly affected by colonial developments in North Afridf. 

No less striking was the situation produced by colonial or imperial- 
istic expansion in Asia. Russia, after long treading the road to India, 
turned aside towards China in 1892. She thus postponed, though she 

11 
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did not avert, a conflict with England in Asia. England, finding Ger- 
many reluctant to assist her in stopping the Russian advance against 
China, accepted the Alliance of Japan (1902) for that purpose. And 
Japan declared war on Russia two years later. Expansion in Asia thus 
led directly to an alliance and to war. Expansion in Africa led to an 
Entente in 1904 and perhaps to war in 1914. 


CHAPTER XXIV 


BISMARCK AND THE FORMATION OF THE TRIPLE 
AND DUAL ALLIANCES. 1879-94 

The two preceding chapters have shown how the Eastern question re- 
vealed a gulf between Russia and Germany, and how this fact had not 
prevented Bismarck from securing colonial advantages at the expense 
of both England and France during the years 1884-5. The explanation 
lies in the system, originated by Bismarck in the early ’seventies, which 
continued developing until 1914, the system of the great European 
alliances. This remarkable arrangement of international checks and 
balances for a long time preserved peace among the peoples, but by 
the very fact of its existence ultimately engendered strife. For the 
system was one of competing alliances, not of a universal league. It was 
a Balance, not a Concert, of Power. As one combination strengthened 
or developed, its growth alarmed other states outside its orbit and 
mechanically produced a counter-combination. Competing alliance^ 
produced competing armaments, and the rivalry of hatred and of fear 
ended in the two opposed groups carrying their competition to the 
battlefield. In 1914, when it seemed clear that war was inevitable, the 
German Foreign Under-Secretary ‘expressed regret that Germany, 
France “and perhaps England” had been drawn in — ^none of whom 
wanted war in the least and said that it came from “this d — d 
system of alliances, which were the curse of modem times.” ’ ^ He for- 
got that Bismarck had been the chief architect of the alliance system.- 

Before 1870 the Great Powers in Europe were singularly divided. 
There was a close entente between Bismarck and Russia, but France 
was separated from England. Austria-Hungary and Italy hovered 
uneasily in the void. After the war of 1870, the three Great Powers ol 
Eastern Europe drew together, and a meeting at Berlin of the Emperors 
of Russia, Germany, and Austria resulted in the entente known as the 

• Gooch and Temperley: BHiish Documents on the Origins of the War, vol. XI. 
pt 284. 

* best account of the relationships among the powen in Bismarck’s time is 

that given by W. L. Langer in European Alliances and Alignments Ifork, lt>3U 

For texts of engagements, v. A. F. Pribram: The Secret Treaties of AustrUt-Hungar) ’ 

2 vote. (Harvard, 1920-1). 
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Xhree Emperors’ League. But the ideas of Austria-Hungary differed 
essentially from those of Russia. Austria-Hungary wished to absorb 
Serbia, to annex Salonica, but to preserve the Turkish Empire if she could. 
Russia wished to dominate Bulgaria, to annex Constantinople, and to 
break up the Turkish Empire if she could. Between these two views 
there could be no real reconciliation. Warning was given of that even 
in 1876, when the Czar had Bismarck asked this embarrassing question: 
Would Germany remain neutral in case of a war between Austria- 
Hungary and Russia? Bismarck was compelled to answer that Germany 
would have to see to it that neither belligerent lost her influence or 
independence as a Great Power. He meant, to put it in plain words, 
that Germany would never allow Russia to crush Austria-Hungary. 
The Czar did not forget the warning, and on January 15, 1877, he 
secretly promised to connive at the Austro-Hungarian occupation of 
Bosnia-Herzegovina, in return for Austria-Hungary’s neutrality in the 
coming war. At the Congress of Berlin, when war had ceased, the Czar, 
already warned and suspicious, thought he perceived that Germany 
had weighted the scales against Russia. And his letter to the Emperor 
William in April 1879 even suggested to Germany that war might be the 
result of thus estranging an old friend. 

The attitude of Russia brought Bismarck face to face with a very 
grave decision. The exposed position of Germany in Central Europe 
rendered a close alliance necessary with some one. Italy and England 
were hardly suitable, for he hat^ parliamentary states and did not 
think that any alliance with them could be permanent or stable. 
Austria-Hungary alone supplied him with what he wanted, so he was 
forced to approach her. Andrdssy, the very able Austro-Hungarian 
Foreign Minister, was tottering to his fall. But he remained in office 
just long enough to conclude an arrangement. He played the gigantic 
fish with a master-hand. He knew that Bismarck feared a Franco- 
Russian combination and saw in this an opportunity to sell the Austro- 
Hungarian Alliance at a high price. He refused to engage to assist 
Germany against France, and treated the menaces of Bismarck with 
indifference. After a visit to Vienna in October, Bismarck came to an 
unexpected decision. Tf you will not accept my terms,’ he said to 
Andrdssy, ‘I am forced {ich bin gezwmgen) to accept yours.’ And thus, 
for once in his lifetime, the Iron Chancellor capitulated. But he found 
it a difficult matter to convince William I, that ‘old gentleman of eighty- 
two .. . with whom habit exercises enormous iMuence.’ The aged 
Emperor was deeply attached both by sentiment and conviction to the 
old bond with Russia, but Bismarck prevailed with him at last, as he 
always did. The Treaty, held up by various preliminaries, was finally 
signed on October 7, 1879. It was, in form, simply a defendve alliance. 
By Article I each agreed to assist the other, if attacked by Russia. By 
Article II each agreed to observe ‘benevolent neutrality/ if the othdr 
was attacked by ‘another Power/ U. France. If Russia joined France, 
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‘either by active co-operation or military measures,’ however, Austria 
and Germany agreed to act together. The Alliance was to continue 
good for five years, with a possible extension for three more. It was 
renewed in 1883 and at subsequent intervals and, after 1902, was auto- 
matically renewed at the end of every three years until 1914. Andrdssy 
succeeded in his great object by not committing Austria to war with 
France alone, but he failed to prevent the existence of the Treaty being 
made known to Russia before the end of the year. For the moment the 
effect was satisfactory, and Russia stopped ‘breathing fire atad flame.’ 
But, taking long views, it ensured the estrangement of Russia from 
Germany, though the separation might be, and was, delayed. Even 
Bismarck’s legerdemain could not prevent a result which Ifiy in the 
logic of events. 

Thus, secure in a firm alliance with Austria-Hungary, Bismarck felt 
strong enough to approach Russia once more.* On June 18, 1^81, the 
Dreikaiserbund was defined by a treaty signed at Berlin. By Article 1 
Austria-Hungary, Germany and Russia agreed to ‘observe benevolent 
neutrality and to localise the war’ if hostilities occurred between one of 
them and a fourth Great Power. This applied not only, of course, to 
France, or perhaps England, but also to Turkey. In the latter case it 
was, however, stipulated that the three Powers must reach a previous 
agreement as to the results of the war before Turkey was attacked. By 
Article II Russia recognised the Austro-Hungarian position in the 
Balkans as created by the Treaty of Berlin. By secret protocols attached 
to this Article, Austria-Hungary was to be allowed to annex Bosnia- 
Herzegovina whenever she chose, and to continue to occupy the Sanjak 
of Novibazar. Russia’s compensation for this was that the other 
Powers undertook not to oppose but amicably arrange for the addition 
of Eastern Rumelia to Bulgaria, if and when produced by the force of 
circumstances. By Article III the three Powers agreed to compel 
Turkey to maintain the principle of closing the Straits of Constantinople 
to warlike operations. 

The Dreikaiserbund Tttziy was renewed in 1884, but expired in 1887, 
three years before Bismarck’s fall. It unquestionably served a useful 
purpose, for it enabled Bismarck to intervene with effect whenever 
friction occurred, as it frequently did, between Austria-Hungary and 
Russia. But this arrangement could not be permanent, and in fact it 
broke down in the Bulgarian crisis of 1 885-7. Article I of this Dreikaiser- 
bund Treaty provided for the contingency of a Great Power or (Turkey) 
attacking one of the three Powers. But it stipulated for nothing more 

* At one time he tried to sweep England into the net of his combination, and 
actually suggested an Austro-German-British alliance against Russia. Bcaconsficld 
declined the overture. He let it be known that England would not take any step 
hostile to France, but would, in all probability, support Germany and Austria against 
Russia. Bismarck troubled no more about England, and during 1880 the project 
of an Austro-Russo-German rapprochement was taken up again, v. Buckles 
Beacomfield, vol. VI. pp. 486-94; Lady G. Cecil’s Salisbury, vol. II. pp- 364-70. 
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than ‘benevolent neutrality,* and was therefore far less strong than 
the Austro-German Treaty of 1879, which bound Germany to defend 
Austria against Russia by arms. For the 1879 Treaty was a real 
Alliance of two Powers, that of 1881 a vaguer Entente between three. 
And against the iron of the Alliance the earthenware of the Entente was 
bound to be shattered in the end. 

By 1881 Bismarck was secure in Europe. He encouraged England 
and France in annexationist designs oversea, so that England occupied 
Egypt and France annexed Tunis. Italy had long had her eye on Tunis, 
but Bismarck had thoughtfully omitted to inform her of France’s inten- 
tions. Italy, in some indignation, felt herself isolated and turned to her 
old enemy Austria-Hungary for help. But Bismarck turned to advantage 
even the irritation of Italy. He induced Austria-Hungary to put pressure 
on Italy, and obtained an invitation to Germany to form part of a new 
combination, and thus secured a further defence against France. 


On May 20, 1882, Italy, Germany and Austria signed a Triple Alli- 
ance Treaty at Vienna, which may be described as one of neutrality and 
guarantee. In case of a French attack on Italy, Germany and Austria- 
Hungary would aid her. Italy agreed to help Germany against a French 
attack. In case one or two of the signatory Powers were attacked by 
two other Powers {i.e. Russia and France), all the signatory Powers 
would unitedly make war.^ The arrangement was to hold for five years 
and to be kept secret. This treaty benefited Germany, for she obtained 
from Italy that promise of support against France which Austria- 
Hungary had refused. Italy gained even more, for she was not bound to 
aid either Austria-Hungary or Germany against an attack by Russia 
alone. And she ivaj protected against Austria-Hungary by the very fact 
of the Alliance. Thus at one and the same time Bismarck had given 
Germany treaties of alliance or defence against Russia and France, 
and yet included Russia in one of his treaties, and extended his general 
system of control to Italy and Rumania.* 


The efficacy of all these arrangements was tested in 1885. In that year 
Eastern Rumelia revolted from Turkey and threw in her lot with Bul- 
garia. The complications of this Bulgarian imbroglio have already been 
described elsewhere. It is enough to say here that Russia regarded 
Bismarck as having pursued a double-faced policy in the Balkans, and 
blamed him for a result which he had not desired and could not avert. 

* Italy specially stipulated that the treaty was in no case to be directed against 
England. 

* In 1883 Austria-Hungary also made a secret treaty with Rumania, by which 
the two Powers agreed to support one another against Russia if attacked by her. 
Bismarck acceded to this treaty at once, and Italy in 1888. 
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The Czar Alexander III was deeply moved, and articles, openly advocat- 
ing a Franco-Russian Alliance, began to appear in Russian papers in 
the autumn of 1886. To all intents and purposes, the Dreikaiserbtmd 
Treaty was already dissolved, though Bismarck was still secure by his 
Alliances with Austria-Hungary, with Italy and Rumania. But Russia 
was alienated and might soon become hostile. 

The Reichstag received evidence of the gravity of the situation when 
a vote for the increase of the army for seven years was demanded in 
January 1887. Moltke openly said that Germany must be ready for 
war, and Bismarck declared that, while he did ‘ not expect an attack or 
hostility from Russia,’ he had to be prepared. ‘The difficulty is not to 
keep Germany and Russia but Austria and Russia at pe^e, and to 
ingeminate peace in both Cabinets.’ The peacemaker, in Bismarck’s 
view, would only be effective if he obtained new weapon^ of war. 
Turning then to France, he declared that he wished to be at pi^ace with 
her ; that he would not attack her on the theory of ‘preventive war,’ 
i.e. because war was inevitable; but that, if war did occur, the war of 
1870 would be child’s play compared with that of 1890. In such case 
France ‘would bleed us white, and, if we won, after being attacked, we 
would do the same.’ ^ 

The attitude of Russia had become almost menacing for Bismarck in 
1887. The press attacks on Germany had continued, and Bismarck 
knew that the Czar had refused to repress them. But the Dreikaiserbuncl 
of 1881 expired in 1887 and thus provided Bismarck with an oppor- 
tunity. For the triple bond he substituted a dual arrangement between 
Russia and Germany, which history knows as the ‘Re-insurance 
Treaty.’ It was signed on June 18, 1887, together with ‘an additional 
and very secret protocol.’ The chief provisions were (1) If one Power 
was at war with a third Great Power, the other would maintain bene- 
volent neutrality and try to localise the conflict. (2) Germany recognised 
the preponderant influence of Russia in Bulgaria, and agreed to pre- 
vent the restoration of Prince Alexander. (3) >laintenance of the prin- 
ciple of closing the Straits of Constantinople, on the lines of the 
Dreikaiserbtmd Treaty of 1881. 

Bismarck, by this Treaty, in effect, counterworked Austria-Hungary. 
He maintained that he was really benefiting her because he kept a 
certain restraining hand over Russia by the ‘Re-insurance Treaty.’ But 
Austria-Hungary and Russia were now on the brink of war, and the 
former suspected Bismarck, and with some reason, of duplicity. The 
inconsistencies of Bismarck’s position become clearer if the ‘Re-insur- 
ance Treaty’ is compared with the Mediterranean Agreement signed in 
IJecember 1887 by Britain, Austria-Hungary and Italy with Bismarck’s 
encouragement, for this was founded on the principle of maintaining 

* General Boulanger, as War Minister, had recently been agitating France, but 
Bismarck’s coolness and prudence in refusing to lake oflence prevented serious 
consequences. 
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the ‘independence of T urkey’ from ‘all foreign preponderating influence,’ 
and referred specifically in this connection to the position of Bulgaria.^ 

Such were the complications of the international situation when 
Bulgaria selected Ferdinand of Coburg as her prince, and when that 
prince, having failed to obtain the consent of the Powers, proceeded to 
Bulgaria and took the oath as her ruler (August 14, 1887). Russia at 
once proposed to eject him ; but this suggestion brought England and 
Italy closer to Austria, and made it clear that they might support her 
in her opposition to Russia’s design to make Bulgaria a vassal-state of 
her Empire. The tension in Austria-Hungary and Russia became so 
great that Bismarck finally intervened. In February 1888 he published 
the Austro-German Treaty of 1879, thus announcing to the world that 
Germany would not permit Austria, if attacked by Russia, to lose her 
independence or her position as a Great Power. In the Reichstag he 
referred openly to the danger from France and to her connection with 
Russia. He said Germany was strong enough to defend herself, and to 
protect her ‘safe friend’ Austria-Hungary. ‘Bulgaria is not an object of 
sufficient magnitude to set Europe aflame in a war whose issue none can 
foretell. I do not expect an early breach of the peace. But I advise 
other countries to discontinue their menaces. We fear God and nothing 
else in the world.’ , This proud speech evoked hearty cheers from the 
German Jingoes and was plainly intended to bring pressure to bear 
upon Russia. 

For a few weeks Russia still pressed for the exclusion of Ferdinand 
from Bulgaria. Bismarck, bound by the ‘Re-insurance^reaty,’ hedged; 
but Austria, Italy and England showed no sign of yielding. Finally, 
therefore, RussiR collapsed and accepted, though with an ill grace, the 
inevitable. Ferdinand remained as Prince of Bulgaria, and Bulgaria 
became in fact independent both of Russia and of Turkey. Austria- 
Hungary’s position in the Balkans was stronger, for Serbia and Bul- 
garia both leaned on her for support. England and Italy were in the 
background. Germany still occupied the centre of the stage with her 
pledge of protection to Austria-Hungary, but she was no longer able 
to reconcile it with her ‘Re-insurance Treaty’ with Russia. 

The old Emperor William told Bismarck that he was like a rider on a 
horse, who tossed five balls in the air and caught and threw them up 
again as they fell. The incomparable wizard had reached a time when he 
could no longer keep up all five. So long as no one except Russia knew 
of it, the ‘Re-insurance Treaty’ was useful enough. Though it had not 
prevented Russia from being defeated it had averted war over the Bul- 
garian affair. But Bismarck had only averted war by publishing the 
1879 Treaty, which proved that, in the last resort, Germany would 

* The Triple Alliance Treaty was renewed in 1887. Italy made agreements on 
two points with Germany and Austria separately: (I) Germany promised Italy to 
support by arms her chiims to Tripoli and to check those of France in Morocco, in 
return for a renewed Italian offer to aid Germany against France in Euri^)^ (2) 
Austria recognised Italy’s interests in the Balkans, thereby making a great ccHUcesnon. 
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Stand by Austria-Hungary. In that case Russia must find another ally 
who was not bound to Austria-Hungary and that ally could only be 
France. Bismarck’s wizardry was not indeed exhausted and the Franco- 
Russian Alliance not yet concluded. In 1890 he renewed negotiations 
for a further Russo-German understanding, as the ‘Re-insurance 
Treaty’ was just expiring. They failed just after Bismarck’s fall (1890). 
But it may be doubted whether even his jugglery could have kept the 
five balls still in the air. The 1879 Treaty and the Triple Alliance 
Treaty ultimately conflicted with the ‘Re-insurance Treaty.’ The time 
was now coming when the choice had to be definitely made. jWas there 
to be a German alliance with Austria-Hungary and with Italy, or with 
Russia? There could not be one with both, and Bismarck had to stand 
by the Triple Alliance of Germany, Austria, and Italy. Bismalj'ck’s own 
policy therefore tended, in the long run, to throw Russia into \the arms 
of France. \ 

A general survey of the Bismarckian policy between 1870 and 1890 
shows that it was primarily inspired by the idea of keeping France in 
order and enabling Germany to develop her new possessions and her 
enormous resources undisturbed. He encouraged Italy and England to 
rival France in colonial development so as to divert her attention from 
Alsace-Lorraine. He secured Germany against France by alliance with 
Italy, and against Russia by alliance with Austria. The problem Bis- 
marck could not solve was how to remain on good terms, or in alliance, 
both with Austria and with Russia at once. The impossibility was made 
manifest in 1888, when he published to the world the German- Austrian 
Treaty of 1879 which pledged him to protect Austria against Russia. 
Russia knew, though the world did not, that the ‘Re-insurance Treaty’ 
pledged Germany to be neutral if Russia was at war with another Power 
(i.e. Austria). Genius can make black look like white for a time, but 
not for ever, and Russia at last knew in 1888 that the great diplomatic 
artist had tricked her. That he could have continued to trick her in the 
future seems highly improbable. Bismarck was bound more tightly to 
Austria-Hungary than to Russia, and the truth was out at last. It is 
true that Russia had not finally severed her connection with Germany 
when Bismarck fell in 1890. And it is probably true that his puny suc- 
cessors drove Russia into opposition more quickly than he would have 
done. But that the ways of Russia and Germany lay apart after 1888 
seems morally certain. Indeed there is reason to believe that Bismarck 
himself recognised the fact and was looking for compensation else- 
where.^ However that may be, the great Chancellor fell in 1890, and the 

* A great controversy still rages as to Bismarck’s ultimate intentions. The first 
school holds that he meant to maintain the connection with Russia, and the second 
that he meant to draw Great Britain into the Triple Alliance, v. B. E. Schmitt: Ameri- 
can Historical Review, April 1924, p. 454, n. 41. Professor Schmitt wittily says that 
‘Bismarck’s own utterances support each view.’ In the Bulgarian imbroglio Bismarck 
only supported Austria-Hungaiy when he knew Great Britain was behind her, and 
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brilliant, impulsive and reckless William II became German Emperor 
in fact as well as in name. 


Even in 1888 Russian policy had been tending in the direction of 
France, but Czar Alexander III was slow to move and hard to convince. 
His Ministers and relatives moved more quickly, and, as a result of the 
visit of a Grand Duke to Paris in November 1888, agreements were 
made for the supply of French armaments and munitions to Russia. 
The Grand Duke Nicholas assured the French Premier in 1889 that the 
two armies, ‘will be one in time of war.’ French diplomats and generals 
planned and executed a careful campaign of cajolery and flattery. And 
in 1891 Russia was revealed to all the world as absolutely isolated in 
Europe. For in that year the Triple Alliance was again renewed for six 
years, and England, still hostile to Russia, showed a friendly interest 
in this renewal. The French Government saw their opportunity, re- 
doubled their attentions and floated Russian loans at Paris. In August 
1891 the outlines of agreement were sketched out. (1) The two Powers 
agreed to an Entente Cordiale and to confer on every question of a 
nature to threaten peace. (2) If peace was in danger, and especially if 
one of the two were menaced by aggression, they agreed to concert 
measures. But the stubborn Czar was still reluctant to commit himself, 
and it was not until December 27, 1893, that a Military Convention, 
supplementing this agreement, was accepted. Russia agreed to assist 
France if attacked by Germany or by Italy supported by Germany. 
France agreed to assist Russia if attacked by Germany, or by Austria- 
Hungary supported by Germany. The French promised to employ 
1,300,000 and the Russians 700,000 to 800,000 men against Germany. 
The Dual Alliance was thus practically complete.'^ 

The Alliance was suspected at the time, but was not definitely re- 
vealed till 1895. It was an event of the greatest importance. The Dual 
Alliance was now opposed to the Triple Alliance and Germany thus had 
a formidable enemy on either flank. Europe was thus divided into two 
camps and each was necessarily an armed one. The balance was, for a 
time, fairly even, though in fact the Franco-Russian combination was 
probably the weaker. Italy was an uncertain and suspected ally to 
Austria-Hungary and to Germany. But, so long as England did not take 
one or other side, there was still a chance that European peace would 
be preserved. And a decade was to elapse before England’s old hostility 
to France was overcome. During that period England approached both 
Russia and Germany with proposals for an alliance, and each time in 
vain. 

he made a private overture towards England in 1889. For Bismarck generally, 
i-anger; European Alliances and Alignments {N.Y., 1931), is admirable. 

* All these documents are in Pribram: Secret Treaties, vol. II. pp. 204 sqq, 
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CHAPTER XXV 


THE ANGLO-JAPANESE ALLIANCE AND THE FRANCO- 
BRITISH ENTENTE, 1895-1905 

The year 1895 witnessed a fateful decision. Japan had made war upon 
China and, to the astonishment of the West, the little athlete had utterly 
defeated his gigantic opponent. Punch produced a cartoon entitled ‘Jap 
the Giant-Killer,’ representing a tiny dwarf bestriding a huge Colossus 
and administering the coup de grace with a sword. As a result of the 
Treaty of Shimonoseki (April 17, 1895) Japan obtained from 'China the 
independence of Korea, while she annexed for herself the (island of 
Formosa and the peninsula of Liautung, including the harboi\r of Port 
Arthur. The latter was a warm-water harbour, was near to Peking, and 
was regarded with greedy eyes by Russia. The great Western Powers 
determined to read a lesson to the upstart mushroom Power in the East. 
Russia, France and Germany sent a collective demand to Japan de- 
manding the evacuation of the Liautung peninsula and of Port Arthur* 
(April 23). Japan quietly obeyed, but she did not forget. She felt 
no anger against France, which had only acted with her ally, but she 
bitterly resented the action of Germany. The German Government, 
having already got Russia to promise to support her future claim to 
obtaining a port in China, had addressed Japan in terms of extra- 
ordinary rudeness, expressing her intention of ‘removing all menaces 
to peace in the Far East.’ Twenty years later Japan demanded the 
evacuation of the port which Germany had obtained in terms which 
repeated the exact words of the German ultimatum to herself. Over 
Russia Japan’s revenge came sooner. Those who were in the confidence 
of Japanese statesmen knew that the events of 1895 made that Govern- 
ment resolve to humble Russia and to recover Port Arthur. And in 
ten years both ends were achieved. One Great Power in the West had 
abstained from taking part in the Franco-Russo-German demand. 
That Power was England. Her abstention was perhaps due to caution 
or to accident, but it made a most favourable impression on Japan. 
And from this moment Japan saw in the Island Empire of the West a 
possible ally against the militarist states ofEurope. 

In the New Year of 1896 the first signs of a rift between Germany 
and England began. At the end of 1895 Jameson led his famous ‘Raid’ 
against the Transvaal Republic. And on January 3, 1896, the Kaiser 
sent his even more famous telegram to President Kruger, congratulating 
him on the defeat of armed bands invading his territory.* This was 

* The demand was collective, but the terms in which it was stated were difTercni. 
Those of France were the most courteous, those of Germany the least. 

• This telegram is almost as famous as the Ems telegram of Bismarck. It is 
charitable to suppose that the Kaiser’s account in his Memoirs {1922), pp. 89-**^ 
due to his failure of memory. Other sources show that it was drawn up by h's 
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interpreted in England as a German attempt to interfere with us in the 
Transvaal and provoked much indignation, especially among the 
British public. The German Government promptly retreated from their 
position, but left a lingering trail of suspicion behind them. 

In the autumn of 1897 several interesting developments in German 
policy occurred. In June Admiral Tirpitz became Minister of Marine, 
in October Count (afterwards Prince) Bulow became Foreign Secretary 
(and Chancellor in October 1900), and at the end of the year the first 
extensive German naval programme was announced.^ On November 14 
Germany seized Kiao-Chau, thus obtaining a fine naval base in the Far 
East, and an incentive to future development. 

Russia, which had reluctantly acquiesced in Germany’s seizure of 
spoil, now looked about for compensation, knowing well that neither 
France nor Germany would oppose her. England approached Russia 
in January 1898 with proposals for an understanding with special 
reference to China and Turkey; but Russia, after some consideration, 
declined the overture.® She went ahead alone and seized Port Arthur. 
England showed herself bitterly hostile, sent a fierce remonstrance, and 
‘resumed full liberty of action.’ By way of compensation England 
seized the harbour of Wei-Hai-Wei and France that of Kwangtschouan. 
Neither of these places were much of a compensation. Germany and 
Russia had been first in the field, and the latter had at last obtained a 
warm-water port on the Pacific. 

England wished to preserve the Yang-tsze-Kiang valley as an economic 
sphere for herself.* But she felt it absolutely necessary to stop the pres- 
sure of Russia upon China. Russia accompanied her constant political 
advance with all sorts of demands for economic and financial conces- 
sions, which the miserable Chinese Government found it impossible to 
resist without the support of a European Great Power. Japan appeared 
as yet to be unimportant. Germany seemed the one Power strong 
enough to help. For other reasons as well England was beginning to 
feel her ‘isolation’ as less ‘splendid’ than it once had appeared. Lord 
Salisbury finally acquiesced in an unofficial approach to (^rmany, and 

advisers and that he wished to strengthen the wording yet further, but he was over- 
ruled. The Willy-Nicky Correspondence (1920), p. 30, shows that on the same day m 
he sent the telegram to Kruger he wrote to the Czar, ‘1 have used very severe language 
in London’ re the Transvaal. 

‘ The Bill became law in April 1898. It added 12 ships of the line to the existing 7; 
10 large cruisers to the existing 2; 23 small cruisers to the existing 7, It built 8 
armoured coast defence vessels. All was to be ready in 1904. 

‘ It is not usually recognised that l^gland made this overture to Russia in 1898 
(v. Gooch and Temperley, vol. I. pp. 5-18). Czar Nicholas (May 22, 1898) wrote of it 
to the Emperor William, ‘Without thinking twice over it, their (the British) proposals 
were refused. Two weeks later Port Arthur was ours,' but it is clear that the Russian 
refusal was not as hasty as this. 

In reply to a question in Parliament, May 9, 1899, this British sphere was de- 
fined as the pro^nnees adjoining the Yang-tsze-Kiang river and Ho-Nan and 
Chekiang. 
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it was conducted by Joseph Chamberlain during 1898.^^ It failed, partly 
because Germany made excessive demands, partly because she was un- 
willing to go so far as England in curbing Russia. This was indeed the 
first time the Sibylline books were offered to Germany. She might have 
had the English alliance at a price, but she refused.^ Just after the failure 
of the negotiation a very ominous incident occurred. The Kaiser — who 
was going as a pilgrim to Jerusalem — made a speech at Damascus, in 
which he assured the three hundred million Mohammedans that he 
would always be their friend. This speech excited a good deal of atten- 
tion, for a good many millions of these Mohammedans (lived under 
British, French and Russian rule. \ 

England was negotiating with Germany, but she was\ quarrelling 
with France. In 1898 Sir Herbert (afterwards Lord) Kitchener had at 
last begun the reconquest of the Sudan in earnest. On September 2 he 
broke the Khalifa’s army at Omdurman, and entered Khartum im- 
mediately afterwards. He then heard that a French expedition of some 
120 men under Captain Marchand had reached Fashoda and there 
hoisted the French tricolour. On September 19 Kitchener proceeded in 
person to Fashoda, but could not induce Marchand to lower his flag or 
to abandon his pretensions. The struggle was transferred from Khartum 
and Fashoda to London and Paris, and a crisis was soon at hand. The 
Marchand expedition had been sent by Hanotaux (the French Foreign 
Minister who had resigned at the end of June) in order to establish a 
claim on the Equatorial hinterland of the Sudan, and on the upper 
reaches of the Nile, principally on the province of Bahr-cl-Ghazal. It 
was hard to expect the British Government, which had spent blood and 
gold in reconquering the Sudan with an army, to surrender some of its 
richest provinces to a French explorer with a platoon. On the other 
hand it was hard for the French to haul down the tricolour. Force, or the 
threat of force, was now to decide the issue. Lord Rosebery made a 
speech in which he pointed out that, when he was Prime Minister, 
England had declared that it would be an unfriendly act for France to 
make the claims it was now making. This — combined with the firm 
attitude of Lord Salisbury — proved decisive. On November 4 the 
French Ambassador intimated that Fashoda would be evacuated. 

The crisis had passed. And, singularly enough, the diflcrcnce was 
to lead to an entente. Russia and Germany had each just rejected 

* Full details in J. L. Garvin: Life of Joseph Chamberlain, vol. III. PP- 254-95 
(Macmillan, 1934); cp. Crosse Pol itik, vol. XIV. pp. 191-255. 

* The only outcome of this negotiation was what is known as the Angola Agre*' 
ment (30th August, 1 898) between England and Germany. This defined the spheres 
of interest in Africa which England and Germany would occupy if Portugal abatr- 
doned her colonies. The effect of this was nullified by England giving an assurance to 
Portugal in 1899 that she would guarantee her colonies, in accordance with Article 
XV, and the secret article of a Treaty of 1 661 . This is incorrectly called the ‘Windsor 
Treaty.’ The text of the Angola Agreement is in Gooch and Temperley, vol. 1- 
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England’s proffered alliance, France had just avoided war with her. But 
Hanotaux had been anti-English, and Delcass6, though smarting in the 
midst of his humiliation, had the courage to speak of the need of a 
bonne entente with England. France — ^with relentless logic — recognised 
that there must be no intrusion into the Upper Nile, and that her 
differences with England had better be made up. Delcassd made clear 
his desire by deeds as well as by words, for he promoted two pro-English 
and anti-German diplomats, Barr^re, whom he sent to Rome, and 
Cambon, whom he sent to London. And Gambon was in six years to 
be the French architect of the Entente. 

In the middle of 1898 the Czar had issued his famous appeal for 
peace, which resulted in the First Hague Peace Conference (May to 
July 1899). The personal sincerity of the Czar has usually l^n ad- 
mitted, though cynics have suggested that the backward state of the 
Russian artillery rendered a delay in armaments advisable. There was 
at any rate no serious attempt made to limit armaments. When it was 
proposed Germany made a vigorous opposition which negatived all 
possibility of success. But England at the last made a vigorous and suc- 
cessful effort to establish an Arbitration Tribunal. It was opposed to 
the last moment by Germany, and the Kaiser, when he finally gave way, 
remarked that he should depend not on arbitration, but on his own 
sharp sword, for safety. 

The Hague Conference had hardly risen when war began between 
England and the Boer Republics of the Transvaal and Orange Free 
State (October). The war was one between combatants immeasurably 
unequal in resources. But the heavy losses of England in December 
1899 made it seem for a moment as if success was doubtful. Much 
popular hatred was shown towards England on the Continent, parti- 
cularly in Dutch, Belgian, French and German newspapers. But the 
more serious question was whether the three Powers, which had inter- 
vened against japan in 1895, would intervene against England in 1899 
or 1900. On the whole, it seems that Russia was the most unfriendly, 
and there may have been persons in her Foreign Office who contem- 
plated intervention. France could not act alone, and Germany, while 
very willing to profit by our difficulties, certainly contemplated no 
active hostility, and dissuaded the other Powers from any such attempt.^ 

The Kaiser paid a personal visit to England in November 1899, when 
Chamberlain again pressed on him the prospect of an alliance, suggest- 
ing the United States as a third partner. The Kaiser refused, and sub- 
sequently aroused the displeasure of the Prince of Wales (afterwards 
Edward VII). His attitude was inconsistent; at one time he furnished 
the British Government with ‘military aphorisms’ or a military plan 
for the reduction of the Boer Republics to obedience; at another he 

* Two attempts were made by Russia, in Februaiy 1900 and October 1901 (v. G. P. 
Gooch: History of Modern Europe /»78-/9/9,(!923) pp. 318-9), both of which were 
refused by Germany. But it is not clear that even Russia wanted intervention by force. 
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suggested that it was time to make peace with them. It is perhaps hardly 
fair to say that he represented German policy, which was neither 
friendly nor hostile until it was clear that England would win. The 
German public was overwhelmingly on the side of the Boers, and the 
Government sometimes trimmed its sails to the popular wind. But it 
committed no overt act of unfriendliness,^ and from the end of 1900 on- 
wards the Kaiser himself was personally friendly. Peace was made with 
the Boers in May 1902, and all danger of intervention was thus ended. 

Events in China in 1900 caused a new offer to be made by England to 
Germany. In June the German Consul was murdered in China, and 
this was the prelude to a siege of the Foreign Legations in Peking, and 
to a pronounced anti-foreign movement (secretly encouraged by the 
Chinese Government) known as ‘the Boxer’ revolt. After mi^h trouble 
an international force advanced and relieved the Legations 4t Peking. 
A German, Count Waldersee, was appointed Generalissimos of this 
force, and various indemnities and humiliations were exacted from the 
Chinese. The Kaiser, who had openly exhorted the German contingent 
to act towards the Chinese like Huns, was foremost in the work of 
vengeance. 

England, which seems to have viewed the situation more calmly, 
sought to turn it to her advantage by making an agreement with 
Germany. This agreement (signed October 16, 1900) arranged for the 
joint action of the two Powers to maintain the ‘territorial condition’ of 
China, and the ‘open door’ in commerce wherever they could exercise 
influence. The terms were not clear, but England seems to have thought 
that she had at last got Germany to support her against Russia’s aggres- 
sion in North China. If so, she was soon undeceived, for on March 15, 
1901, Billow publicly stated that the Anglo-German Agreement applied 
to the Yang-tsze-Kiang valley and not to Manchuria. 

This utterance did not help the negotiations which were once more 
taking place between England and Germany. They were handled by 
Lord Lansdowne (who had succeeded Lord Salisbury as Foreign 
Minister) and by the indefatigable Joseph Chamberlain. Germany 
seems to have wished to include England in her existing Triple Alliance 
(Germany, Austria-Hungary, and Italy). Lord Lansdowne, on the 
other hand, favoured a much more limited agreement. By this time 
England was getting dissatisfied and made it pretty clear to Germany 
that, if these negotiations failed, England would turn to France and 
Russia. This warning was regarded as ‘bluff,’ and once again Germany 
declined the Sibylline offer. By December 1901 all real chance of success 
in the negotiation had faded away.® 

‘ She took advantage of England’s preoccupation to drive a hard bargain as 
re^uds the partition of Samoa (November-December 1899), but the United States 
did the same on this occasion, as also in the Hay-Pauncefote Treaty. 

* The record of this negotiation (unlike that of 1898) is in Gooch and Tempene)'< 
vol. II. pp. 60-88. 
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As Germany had proved a broken reed, England had again to search 
for a counterpoise to Russia’s influence in North China. Just at this 
moment Japan renewed her solicitations to England, and Germany 
smiled on the negotiation. Within seven months the Oriental diplomats 
triumphed, and, without the knowledge of Parliament or of people. 
Lord Lansdowne signed a Treaty of Alliance with Japan on January 30, 
1902. It was published at once, and its terms were as follows: Both 
powers recognised the status quo in Eastern Asia, particularly in Korea 
and China. In case of war between Russia and Japan England promised 
to be neutral. But if a second Power (i.e. France) came to the aid of 
Russia (or of any other state at war with Japan), England promised 
to intervene and to support her ally with arms. The arrangement was 
to hold good for five years. 

This Treaty was of epoch-making importance in every direction. Its 
intention, so far as Japan was concerned, must remain a little mys- 
terious. The English diplomats seem to have thought that they would 
be able to keep Japan in order and to prevent her aggression against 
Russia. It is easy to see now that this was an entire mistake. Japanese 
military and naval organisation would be complete by the end of 1903, 
and, after that, England’s alliance would (and did) enable them to 
attack Russia as soon as they found it convenient to do so. This was 
not the only British mistake. Her negotiators seem to have believed 
that the effect of this treaty would be confined to the local area of China. 
But the diplomacy of the Great Powers is world-wide in its action and 
extent, and an alliance affecting the Sea of Japan was found to trouble 
the Mediterranean and the North Sea. England’s situation, however, 
was not so perilous as it appeared. She was not indeed on friendly 
terms either with Russia or with France, but then neither was she with 
Germany. Even after the Japanese Alliance England could have joined 
either the Triple or the Dual Alliance. Germany seems still to have 
expected or hoped for the former. As it turned out, England ultimately 
joined France and Russia in an Entente though not in an Alliance. 

English statesmen, when they signed the Anglo-Japanese Alliance, 
saw one thing at least in a clear light. They knew they were departing 
from the system of ‘splendid isolation’; they knew they were breaking 
from Canning’s old tradition of eschewing alliances and avoiding 
guarantees. Yet they dared to do it and on this account these men de- 
served well of their country. It is idle to blame them for lack of fore- 
sight, a want from which all statesmen suffer. What they should be 
praised for, is for taking a step which they knew to be a daring one 
and a break with the past. How daring it was and how great was the 
break with the past they certainly did not know. But at least they dared 
and did something. 

During the remainder of the year 1902 the dice fell unfortunately for 
Germany, as we can see now. The Anglo-Japanese Alliance tended 
to draw England away from Germany. For England had not asked 
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Gennany to join in the Anglo- Japanese Treaty, since she found her Ger- 
man agreement about China to be worthless. The Triple Alliance began 
to break down in another direction. Peace was made with the Boers in 
May 1902, and England was stronger. Delcass6 steadily pursued a 
policy of isolating Germany, and on 4th June, 1902, he got Italy to 
declare that the Triple Alliance was not directed against France.^ He 
followed this up by a secret Neutrality Agreement (November 1-2) by 
which Italy pledged herself to remain neutral in a war in which France 
was engaged. So Italy was no longer bound by the Triple Alliance with 
respect to France, and she had already declared that she wa^ not bound 
by it with respect to England. \ 

The year concluded with a very unfortunate incident in Venezuela. 
Germany induced England to unite with her in a combined naval de- 
monstration against Venezuela, undertaken in order to collect debts 
for British and German bondholders. As this incident came just after 
a visit of the Kaiser to Sandringham, public opinion was greatly excited 
in England. The neglect of popular feeling in England by her statesmen 
was quite as maladroit as the disregard for the views of the Government 
of the United States. In 1895 America had indicated clearly to England 
that she interpreted the ‘Monroe Doctrine’ as meaning that the United 
States was ‘the predominant partner’ who had to be consulted by Euro- 
pean Powers before they interfered in America. Now two European 
Powers proposed to intervene without consulting her first. The British 
public viewed the affair as a German ‘dodge’ to embroil us with 
the American Government. Both considerations combined to make 
British statesmen retreat hastily from their positions.* 


The year 1903 was memorable for the continental journey of Edward 
VII, who visited Lisbon, Rome, Paris and Vienna. All of these visits 
were connected by German journalists at the time, and by German his- 
torians afterwards, with the Einkreismgspolitik or ‘encirclement policy’ 
of this alleged Machiavelli among kings. In reality they seem to have 
been visits of ceremony or of pleasure. But the State visit made to 
London by the French President and by Delcassd (July 6-9, 1903) 
showed clearly that Franco-British relations were improving. The visit 
was the signal for some anti-German demonstrations in the British 
press. But, even so, the Rubicon had not yet been crossed. During the 
year the relations of Japan and Russia became steadily worse. The de- 
tails need not concern us, for there was one cause of them, and one 

* This was a return for the French secret undertaking (December 14-16, 1900) to 
pve Italy a free hand in Tripoli, v. Pribram: Secret Treaties, vol. II. pp. 226-59. 

* Before this time England had refused, largely owing to popular clamour, to 
join in the Baghdad railway scheme with Germany and France. The question came 
up finally in April 1903 and the British Government declined co-operation. 
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only: Russia had occupied Manchuria and was threatening Korea. 
Japan was resolved to fight if Russia occupied Korea, and unless she 
could get definite assurances against Russian aggression in Manchuria. 
When Russia would not give these pledges, Japan broke off the negotia- 
tions and declared war (February 1904), 

During the autumn of 1903 Lord Lansdowne and Delcassd worked 
hard at a Franco-British Entente. The main aim of the British states- 
man was undoubted; it was finally to settle half a dozen old difficulties 
in Africa, America and Asia, on which France and England were at 
variance. These questions were due to old-time treaties or aggravated 
by recent hostilities, and on any one of them war might arise through 
a careless governor or an impetuous soldier. These questions Lans- 
downe meant to liquidate altogether, or, at any rate, to remove from 
the danger zone. The aim of France is less clear. But it seems certain 
that she wanted not only a settlement but an ally. Delcass6 seems to 
have thought that, if she gave the one, he could gain the other. On 
April 8, 1904, the Franco-British Declaration as regards Egypt and 
Morocco was signed, the most important among a group of similar 
agreements dealing with special areas. From that date the Franco- 
British Entente was a virtual certainty. 

There were concessions by one side or another in the minor questions, 
Newfoundland, Siam, West Africa. But the two main questions con- 
cerned Egypt and Morocco. England wanted a free hand in the one, 
France in the other, and, somewhat to England’s surprise, France made 
little difficulty about Egypt. She secured some advantages in respect 
to the Suez Canal, but agreed not to obstruct our action by ‘asking that 
a limit of time be fixed for the British occupation or in any other way,’ ^ 
In return for this, France stated that she had no desire to alter the 
political status of Morocco, and Great Britain promised not to obstruct 
her action there. This was what was published. But secret articles were 
also signed on April 8, 1904, which were not revealed until 1911. One 
of these provided that, in case of modification of the status either in 
Egypt or in Morocco, there was to be as before freedom of trade, free 
passage of the Suez Canal, and prohibition of fortifications opposite 
the Straits of Gibraltar. The Capitulations were to be abolished in 
Egypt, if desired by France or England. Finally another secret article 
stipulated that, whenever the Sultan of Morocco ceased to exercise 
authority over it, a specified part of Morocco should be transferred to 
Spain.* In plain language, these secret articles provided for the annexa- 
tion of part of Morocco by Spain. That meant, of course, that the 

’ Great Britain had stated originally that she would leave Egypt as soon as its 
financial affairs were in order. Lord Lansdowne now declared that he had no desire 
to alter the political status of Egypt, i.c. to annex it, but gave no hint of withdrawal 
now or in the future. 

* Spain was informed of, and agreed to, these terms in a secret treaty with 
France of October 6, 1904. 
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rest of Morocco would or might be annexed by France, whenever she 
chose, and that England would have to give diplomatic support to this 
arrangement. 

The secrecy of these arrangements is in itself suspicious. For, while 
France secured Italy’s good will before April 1904 by promising her 
Tripoli, and Spain’s good will shortly afterwards by promising her a part 
of Morocco, nothing was done by England or France to enlighten Ger- 
many as to the ‘secret deal’ over Morocco. German statesmen cannot 
have been ignorant of these secret arrangements for very l^ng.^ But 
they may not have known all about them and may well have feared that 
all German commerce — as well as political influence — ^was to be shut 
out from Morocco. That being so, Germany was certain to inake her- 
self unpleasant and to seek opportunities of testing the strong^ of this 
partially secret ‘Entente.’ It seems that the French statesmen saw farther 
than the English and recognised that this secret obligation was bound 
to produce a situation in which England would be led into the French 
camp, or at any rate be led away from the German one. 

For some little time the German Government seems to have had nn 
reasons for suspicion, although the coincidence of the Russo-Japanese 
war necessarily increased the danger of misunderstanding. In this war 
German sympathies were with Russia, and this was of great importance 
because of the alliance between England and Japan. On Trafalgar Day 
(October 21, 1904) the Russian fleet off the Dogger Bank shot at an 
English fishing- vessel, believing it to be a Japanese torpedo-boat. A 
tense situation ensued, which was eventually ended by the promise by 
Russia of full apologies and compensation. But in December of this 
year Germany took care to assure Russia of her support, in case of con- 
flict with England. And, on the English side, the fleet in the North 
Sea was permanently strengthened. So that both Germany and Eng- 
land had become more irritated with each other than before. 

As the year 1905 opened, the German Government began to get sus- 
picious as to French designs in Morocco. By this time they seem to 
have known something of the secret articles and, even if they did not, 
the movements of France in Morocco were highly suspicious. France 
had given Germany, in 1904, the softest assurances as to ‘the open door' 
and the integrity of Morocco. But early in February 1905 a French 
envoy was known to be making new demands on the Sultan of Morocco, 
which could only mean that France was attempting to obtain more con- 
trol over the country, and therefore trying to alter the status quo- 
German statesmen at once suggested the project of sending the Kaiser 
himself as a kind of counter-envoy to Morocco. The suggestion was 
due to Holstein, that singular wire-puller; it was approved by Biilow; 

‘ The secret was known to too many persons at Madrid and St. Petersburg for 
Germany not to learn something of the truth veiy soon. How much she knew is 
harder to say. Full revelations were not made until November, 1911, v. Tempericy 
and Penson: A Century of Diplomatic Blue Books, pp. 497-9 (C.U.P., 1938). 
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and curiously enough was opposed, though vainly, by the Kaiser, whose 
opposition was certainly sincere, for he was actually rejecting an op- 
portunity of appearing in the limelight. On March 29 Biilow spoke in 
the Reichstag, demanding ‘the open door’ for German trade and the 
political status quo in Morocco. On March 31 the Kaiser landed from 
his yacht at Tangier and made a speech. He declared that he recognised 
the sovereignty and independence of the Sultan, whom he considered 
as ‘absolutely free.’ ‘I hope that under his sovereignty a free Morocco 
will remain open to the peaceful competition of all nations, without 
monopoly or annexation, on a policy of absolute equality.’ This speech 
meant two things. It meant first, that Germany considered herself in 
no way bound either by the Entente or by the Franco-Spanish Treaties; 
next, that she would endeavour to safeguard the integrity and inde- 
pendence of Morocco. And these points were speedily emphasised. 
For on April 1 1 Biilow issued a circular demanding the summoning of 
an international Conference on Morocco. He was promptly backed 
up by the Sultan of Morocco, who now rejected all his previous con- 
cessions to France, and invited a conference at Tangier of those Powers 
who had signed the Treaty of 1880 which had settled the status of 
Morocco. 

The time for testing the Entente had arrived. Delcass^ wished to take 
a bold line and refuse a Conference. He asserted at a Cabinet on June 6 
that England had made an offer to support him,^ and that France by 
standing firm would cause Germany to ‘back down.’ But Delcass6 
found no support in the Cabinet except from the President of the Re- 
public. He therefore resigned on June 11. The Kaiser celebrated his 
overthrow by visiting Count Biilow early one morning when he was still 
in bed, and saluting him with the title of ‘Prince.’ The incident caused 
an immense sensation. German interference had apparently caused the 
fall of a French Minister, and England had apparently failed to support 
France at the critical moment. It was a distinctly unpleasant incident. 
Rouvier — the French Prime Minister — ^who now took over French 
diplomacy, was conciliatory. But he strove desperately to avert a Con- 
ference. Finally, President Roosevelt, who was approached by both 
France and Germany, succeeded in getting all parties to agree to a 
Conference. 

Before the Conference met, Mr. Balfour had resigned (December 4, 
1905) and a Liberal Government was in office, with Sir Mward Grey 
as Foreign Secretary. He was to hold that office for a longer period 

* The late Lord Sanderson expressed the opinion in private that this ‘offer’ was 
u mere delusion. The publication of the British and French documents of this 
period has made clear the source of Dclcass6’s statement. The Britidi ‘offer’ was in 
fact one of consultation and not of alliance; but Paul Cambon had written to 
Delcassi giving a gloss on Lansdownc’s words. If France accepted the proposal 
‘c’est entrer dans la vole d’une entente g6n6rale qui constituerait en rialitd utie 
alliance.” v. documents DIplomaliques Franfais (J87I-19I4), 2nd Ser., vol. VI. pp. 
557-60 ; cp. Gooch and Tentperley, vol. III. pp. 76-8. 
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than any other man in the nineteenth or twentieth centuries,^ and to be 
more severely tested than anyone except Castlereagh. As the Entente 
assumed a new aspect in 1906 it is well to sum up, so far as we can, the 
position reached at the end of 1905. Lord Lansdowne seems to have 
known that the Anglo-Japanese Alliance was indeed a departure from 
tradition, but he might claim that its existence alone prevented France 
(and perhaps Germany) from being involved in the Russo-Japanese war. 
The Treaty of Portsmouth, making peace between Russia and Japan, 
was actually signed on September 5, 1905. This surrendered Port 
Arthur, Manchuria, Korea, and half the isle of Sakhaline Ito Japan, 
while Russia refused to pay any war indemnity. Just before this, on 
August 12, 1905, the Anglo-Japanese Alliance was renewed for five 
years. England pledged herself in future to give help to Japan if attacked 
by only one Power (instead of by two). In return Japan agreed tb defend 
India against attack. But Lord Lansdowne, while admitting that tradi- 
tion had been still further abandoned, would probably have argued that 
England had kept the war from extending by her attitude during 1904-5, 
and that this new obligation would tend to preserve peace in the future 
in this local area of the Far East. 

As regards the Entente with France a curious and interesting situa- 
tion had arisen. Delcassd had called for British assistance and suggested 
that he had received guarantees for it. That the British Government 
emphatically denied, and in the form in which he stated it, there was, 
it is now clear, some unintentional exaggeration.® The Entente, how- 
ever, meant something more in June 1905 than in April 1904. It 
had simply been a settlement with France of all dangerous or thorny 
questions. The official English view till the end of the Balfour Ministry 
seems to have been that this was still the case; but in fact the scope of the 
understanding had been widened by the conversations of April and 
May 1905, and an arrangement which seemed at first likely to be limited 
in effect to Morocco had become the basis of a general practice of 
cooperation between the two countries. 

The main difficulty between England and Germany consisted in the 
rise of a dangerous popular prejudice on both sides. Popular opinion 
had embarrassed their relations in the South African War, had wrecked 
the Baghdad Agreement, had rendered difficult the Venezuela question, 
and had just inflamed the Tangier crisis. Repeated negotiations with 
Germany in 1898, in 1899, in 1901, had failed to create a working agree- 
ment or to promote an alliance between the two countries. England 

‘ Grey held office from December 1905 to December 1916; Castlereagh, the 
next candidate, from March 1812 to August 1822. The reference is to a continuous 
period of office. Grey’s policy is discussed in G. M. Trevelyan; Grey of Falhdon 
(Longmans, 1937), and G. P. Gooch: Before the War, vol. II. (Longmans, 1938). 

* Curiously enough, the Kaiser wrote to Roosevelt (J. B. Bishop : Theodore 
Roosevelt and his Time (1920), vol. I. p. 476) in June 1905: ‘ My people are sure 
that England would now back France by force of arms in a war against Germany, not 
on account of Morocco, but on account of Germany’s policy in the Far East.’ 
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had indeed been more eager than Germany for an understanding. She 
had failed thrice, and popular opinion made it dangerous to renew the 
attempt at once. It was not possible to negotiate an Entente, for there 
were no outstanding diplomatic difficulties. There was only a dangerous 
popular tension on both sides. That being so, it was better to leave 
Germany alone for the present, and see if another Entente, another 
liquidation of long-standing grievances, could not be made. Here 
Russia was the obvious object of approach and France was the obvious 
intermediary. So the Franco-British Entente led naturally to a Russo- 
British Entente and away from Germany. 


CHAPTER XXVI 

THE STATES OF EUROPE BEFORE THE 
CATASTROPHE 

As a result of the Morocco crisis, the Algeciras Conference met, and 
marked ‘a milestone on the road to Armageddon.’ ^ New and ominous 
developments appeared, and suddenly revealed Europe on the verge of 
a possible war, which might involve all the Great Powers. Since 1870 
friction, leading to possible conflict between any two Great Powers, had 
often occurred. During 1886-8 there had been threats of wars between 
Russia and Austria-Hungary; in 1877, and again in 1885 and 1898, 
between Russia and Great Britain; between England and France in 
1898; between Germany and France in 1875, in 1887, and again in 
1905. But what made these incidents differ from the circumstances of 
the Algeciras Conference was that before 1906 the two protagonists 
were usually tranquillised by a united Europe acting as umpire. Now 
the Great Powers took sides even when not themselves involved and the 
outlines of the opposed combinations appeared. War was thus threat- 
ened not only between the two Powers directly at variance, but between 
the two armed combinations into which Europe was divided. Before 
1906 war between two Powers might have been localised, as it was in 
1870; after that date it seemed definitely improbable. From 1906 on- 
wards crises regularly occurred every one or two years until 1914, and in 
each crisis the Anglo-French-Russian Entente faced the Austro-German 
Alliance, with Italy fluttering distractedly in the background. There 
were no longer any neutrals whose influence counted. The moderate 
and mediatory influence represented by the intervention between two 
potential combatants of a detached and independent Great Power or 
set of Powers was no longer present. And it seems to be clear now that 
these crises between armed groups could not go on recurring indefinitely. 

* Winston Churchill: World Crisis, p. 36 (Butterworth, 1931). 
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At least, if armaments went on increasing with the crises, the proba- 
bility of war became more certain with each successive crisis. 

Whether the policy of ‘Encirclement’ (Einkreisungspolitik) increased 
the danger or not, this policy was not confined to one group. From 
1 871 to 1 890 Bismarck was pursuing a policy of isolating France, just as 
(according to German views) Delcassd or Edward VII pursued a simi- 
lar policy towards Germany in later years. There is no doubt indeed 
that Bismarck aimed in his later years at defence and not at aggression, 
but the same is probably true of England and France. The (motive of 
combination in each group seems to have been primarily oiie of fear. 
Isolation, for instance, was desired by Grey neither for England nor for 
Germany. But an entente has a way of leading to the same ideas as 
those involved in an alliance. This has been very neatly illustrated by 
Professor Schmitt, who had drawn a parallel between Grey’s letter to the 
French Ambassador of November 22, 1912, and the letter from Russia’s 
Foreign Minister which constituted the first formal expression of the 
Franco-Russian combination.^ 


Sir E. Grey to Paul Cantbon, 

22 November, 1912. 

‘I agree that, if either Govern- 
ment had grave reason to expect 
an unprovoked attack by a third 
Power, or something that threat- 
ened the general peace, it should 
immediately discuss with the other, 
whether both Governments should 
act together to prevent aggression 
and to preserve peace, and if so 
what measures they would be 
prepared to take in common. If 
these measures involved action, 
the plans of the General Staffs 
would at once be taken into con- 
sideration, and the Governments 
would then decide what effect 
should be given to them.’ 


De Giers, Russian Foreign 
Minister, to M. de Mohrenheim, 
Russian Ambassador in Paris, 
21 August, 1891. 

‘. . . the two Governments de- 
clare that they will take counsel 
together upon every question of a 
nature to jeopardise the general 
peace; 

2. In case that peace should be 
actually in danger, and especially 
if one of the two parties should 
be threatened with an aggression, 
the two parties undertake to reach 
an understanding on the measures 
whose immediate and simultan- 
eous adoption would be imposed 
upon the two Governments by 
the realisation of this eventuality.’ 


The comparison is not quite a valid one, for the second of these ex- 
tracts was written at the beginning of an alliance, and the first of them 
after the thorough testing of an entente. But it is none the less highly 
instructive. It is hardly necessary to refer to the well-proved observation 
that defensive alliances have a way of becoming offensive ones. And the 

‘ B. E. Schmitt: American Hist. Rev., Ap. 1924, p. 459. Grey’s letter is in Gooch 
and Temperley, vol. X. (2), pp. 614-5; De Giers’ letter is in Pribram: Seerd 
Treaties, vol. II. p. 211. 
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use of the words ‘offensive’ and ‘defensive,’ as applied to wars instead 
of to alliances, is admitted to have lost all meaning.^ 

It seemed certain, therefore, that there was ultimately, if not imme- 
diately, more danger in armed groups than there was in armed indivi- 
dual states. But the working out of this principle of group competition 
must be reserved to another chapter. Before we can trace the full 
working of tendencies in the groups, we must estimate the charac- 
teristic and individual tendencies in the chief states or nations of 
Europe. For one state may have influenced its group by its instability, 
its aggressiveness, its enthusiasms, or its conservatism. Thus the con- 
nection between a policy of internal unrest and external adventure is 
evident enough, and the influence of one such state might affect a 
whole group. The condition of Europe in the thirty years before 1914 
is as relevant to the outbreak of war as the situation which preceded 
the Revolutionary War in 1792. 

On the whole Great Britain was more interested in domestic than in 
external policy. The movements for the extension of the franchise 
and for Irish Home Rule absorbed public attention from 1885 to 
1895, and Britain was ‘isolated’ in a real sense at the turn of the 
century. There was indeed an active policy of colonial and maritime 
development, but the advent of a Liberal Government at the end of 
1905 discouraged annexationist tendencies and reduced for a time the 
competition of naval programmes. The public were, however, in no 
way disposed to allow the Government to cut down the Navy after 
Germany had launched her great naval programme in 1907. And the 
growing popular hostility to Germany proved a grave embarrassment 
to Lord Lansdowne over the Baghdad Railway, and to Sir Edward 
Grey over the Navy. Grey’s management of popular opinion does not 
seem to have been very skilful, for, though he did not always keep it 
well informed, he at times gave way to its pressure. And the people and 
the press represented a growing danger to peace. It was said at a later 
date by Sir Austen Chamberlain,* ‘we have no reason to flatter our- 
selves with the fond belief that the pride or vanity of a nation is less 
sensitive than that of a prince, or that in a moment of crisis the crowd 
*vill be cooler than the individual.’ Lord Salisbury once caustically com- 
pared a foreign Minister in a democracy to a man playing a game of 
cards with others, while a very noisy person stood behind him and 
shouted out every card he ought to play. Sir Edward Grey must often 
have appreciated the truth of this remark. 

TJie attitude of France throughout this period was at once incon- 
sistent and perplexing. The Republic, which we last saw in the days of 
Jules Ferry and President Gr6vy, was a government of compromise and 
of the second-best. The life of its Cabinets was notoriously short, they 

* V. Some very instructive quotations before and after the war of 1914in l.owes 
Oickinson: The Intermtioml Anarchy (1926), pp. 6-7 sqq. 

“ At Ola^ow, November 2, 1926. 
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were ‘lute-string administrations’ fading with the summer or changing 
with the wind. Each of these flimsy Cabinets was liable to be swayed 
or overthrown by gusts of popular passion. One such gust forced M. 
Grdvy to resign even the Presidency in 1887. During the same year the 
agitations, due to the Chauvinist and anti-German movement, led by 
General Boulanger, caused danger of war abroad and fear of a military 
dictatorship at home. The year 1889 saw the end of the Boulangist 
danger. But the year 1892 witnessed an appalling exposure of political 
corruption among parliamentary deputies in connection! with the 
Panama Canal.^ The ‘group system’ in the French Legislature favoured 
irresponsibility and instability in every sense, but the questioii| was now 
raised as to whether any government or system could survive^ evidence 
of such terrible corruption. \ 

None the less the dawn of the twentieth century showed thai^ definite 
progress was being registered. Some of the old factions at least had 
‘ceased from troubling.’ The Royalists, who had been so powerful in 
1871 and even in 1879, were no longer of any real importance. Bona- 
partism, like Royalism, had been laughed out of existence by the 
follies of Boulanger. The Clericals, who had so often disturbed France, 
had been weakened by the Pope’s Encyclical of 1892, which enjoined 
them to accept the Republic, and their opponents were about to unite 
against them. Even the notorious Dreyfus affair (1897-9), which 
threatened to produce a clerico-military reaction, was finally settled 
without bloodshed and without a coup d'etat. Waldeck-Rousseau’s 
Ministry at the turn of the century marked a new era in the history of 
parties and of parliamentary stability under the Republic. He had laid 
the old bogies of Empire, Royalism, and the Church, and now faced the 
new forces of Socialism, Syndicalism, and Chauvinism. His Radical 
Ministry, by appealing to the Socialists, formed a ‘Bloc’ with anti- 
Clericalism as their chief aim. During the years 1903-5 they treated 
the Church with such violence as to produce a slight reaction. More- 
over, peaceful parliamentary evolution was interrupted by the progress 
of Syndicalism, a system aimed at the destruction of parliamentary 
institutions by ‘direct action,’ i.e. by strikes, by sabotage and by boy- 
cotts. In 1909 M. Briand was called upon to face a railway strike, 
inspired by Syndicalism, which he repressed by the drastic measure of 
calling up the strikers as reservists. Briand succeeded, but the power of 
the Government was seriously shaken. Threats and murmurs of war 
reconstituted the Government on a national basis in 1912 under M. 
Poincar6. Foreign policy and national defence became the order ofihe 
day. In 1913 M. Poincar^ became President of the French Republic and 
a series of weak Coalition Ministries held office until the war of 1914. 

' ‘ A hundred deputies and senators were said to be implicated,’ six Cabinet 
Ministers were tried, and one convicted. ‘ The first Minister of the Republic . • • 
revealed his belief that the political society in which he lived was sapped with corrup- 
tion.’ J. E. C. Bodley: /rawee (1899), p. 499. 
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A survey of external policy, in regard to both the French Govern- 
ment and the people since 1885, shows that this year ended a short 
period of friendliness towards Germany in which colonial expansion 
was held to compensate for the loss of Alsace-Lorraine. During the 
succeeding, or Boulanger, period the years of military service were 
reduced from five to three, but armaments were increased. Germany 
replied to these steps by a new Army Bill increasing her troops by 
41,000 in 1887, and by other measures. So a dangerous competition in 
armaments began. The fall of Bismarck in 1890 slightly improved the 
situation, but a few unhappy incidents soon made it as bad as ever. 
The security given to France by the Russian Alliance (1893) diverted 
her attention from Germany, her rival in Europe, and enabled her to in- 
dulge her resentment against England, her rival in colonial development. 
The French press was exceedingly bitter, and the diplomatic defeat of 
France at Fashoda (1898) increased her hostility. But, as she did not 
take advantage of England’s embarrassments in the South African War, 
the clouds gradually lifted and enabled the Anglo-French Entente to be 
negotiated (1904). Friction with Germany still continued, chiefly over 
Morocco, until the crisis of Agadir. The year 1912 witnessed the de- 
velopment at Paris of the anti-German influences of Russia, and the 
appearance of the resolute and vigorous Poincard, who entered, hardly 
indeed as if he wished to provoke war, but at least as if he meant to pro- 
vide for it when it came. The serious character of the crisis was shown 
in the new law of military service. In 1913 three years, instead of two,^ 
was re-established as the period of universal military service. The 
Opposition was very violent and, but for the war, would almost cer- 
tainly have repealed the three years’ period. A strong development had 
taken place in the military interests and enthusiasms of France, and by 
1914 a complete military reorganisation was taking place. Generally 
speaking, however, political troubles rendered far-reaching military 
plans unlikely or impossible of execution. While, therefore, the French 
public was during the years 1912-14 not only anti-German but more 
confident and more restless than at any period since 1871, both her 
generals and politicians knew that a war entailed very grave risks and 
should be averted as long as possible. 

Russia and its Government certainly offered grave difficulties to 
peace. After the murder of Alexander II in 1881 a thoroughly reac- 
tionary regime ensued under his dull and well-meaning son, Alexander 
ni. The Government was quite separated from the people and the 
Czar was influenced by the extreme doctrinaire reactionary, Pobiedo- 
nostsev. All sorts of unrest prevailed and the doctrines of Anarchism, 

' The Boulanger reforms, 1887-9, reduced the period of militaiy service from 
five years to three, but there were until 1905 many exceptions, permitting some con- 
scripts to serve for one year only. In 1 905 a new law made eveiy one without excep- 
tion liable to service for two years, a period raised to three years by the law of 1913, 
cp. R. H. Soltau: French Parties and Politics (1922), pp. 50-51. 
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preached by Bakunin from a safe seclusion at Geneva, found an echo 
in many cities. Brutal repression of ideas and attacks on the intelli- 
gentsia seemed the only policy of the Government. The sole material 
progress was made by Witte, who was Minister of Finance from 1892 
to 1903 ; the nearest approach to a Minister like Colbert that Russia 
ever produced. By a vast extension of State monopolies, he made the 
State the universal publican, he dominated everything, and secured im- 
mense revenues from the liquor trade. He controlled the railway 
system and immensely developed its working. He greatly improved the 
currency system and thus enabled Russia to stand the financial strain of 
the Russo-Japanese War. But he was unable to emancipate Rassia from 
economic dependence on Germany and in the tariff treaties the latter 
always maintained her superiority. Witte’s influence in no way lessened 
the burden of armaments and he was unable to prevent the ^uilding 
of strategic railways. 

The foreign and military policy of the country was conducted on 
thoroughly reactionary lines, and the accession of the last of the Czars. 
Nicholas II (1894), made little difference in this matter. And, though 
he summoned the First Hague Peace Conference, he undertook no 
serious measures for limiting armaments. He was personally sincere 
and desirous of peace, but a mere tool in the hands of his ambitious and 
irresponsible ministers and generals. Their policy was active and 
annexationist in Asia and culminated in the Russo-Japanese War. 
For this war the advisers of the Czar were largely responsible. 

The Czar’s advisers had brought on the war partly by bad faith in 
refusing to evacuate Manchuria, and partly because they felt certain of 
victory. They believed that war with Japan would enable the Govern- 
ment to atone for its intellectual bankruptcy and internal corruption by 
dazzling military successes. Defeat abroad therefore necessarily pro- 
duced disorder and revolution at home. The ‘Liberators’ demanded a 
constitution, and Father Gapon organised the factory workers of Petro- 
grad. He headed a procession to present a petition to the Czar which 
was fired on (January 22, 1905). All sorts of strikes, disturbances and 
assassinations then occurred. The agitation went on and the defeat of 
the Russian army at Mukden (March 23), and the destruction of their 
fleet at Tsushima (May 27-8, 1905) forced the Government’s hand. In 
August an Act, providing for a Duma or Parliament, appeared. The 
Duma met next year, but neither on this, nor on any subsequent occa- 
sion, was it a successful or convincing body. Government continued 
in the hands of favourites or courtiers or generals, and Russia was only 
a little better prepared to stand the strain of war in 1914 than she 
had been in 1904. In foreign policy she drifted away from Germany 
from 1906 onwards, and the estrangement became ^eater after 
the Anglo-Russian Entente of 1907. Henceforward Russia pursued a 
strong Slavophile policy in the Balkans, and a strong anti-German 
policy everywhere. The internal instability of Russia, the unscrupulous- 
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ness of her diplomacy,^ and the fears and ambitions of her General 
Staff rendered her a serious danger to peace. It is certainly true that she 
did not want war in 1914, because her generals knew her military weak- 
ness only too well. But it cannot be truly said that a Government so 
constituted really made ultimately for peace. Russia’s Government 
maintained and was increasing a great army, it built strategic railways 
as menacing as those of Germany in Europe, she was destroying the 
integrity of Persia in Asia, and was perpetually intriguing in the 
Balkans and stretching out a greedy hand towards Constantinople. 
Regarded by herself Russia was a distinct menace to European peace, 
and the counsels of her ally France, and of her friend England, were 
the only restraining influences upon her. 

From 1903 onwards Russia once again bestirred herself in the Bal- 
kans and her activity was viewed with alarm by Austria-Hungary and 
Germany. For the Balance of Power was disturbed. Serbia, which had 
been pro-Austrian, was won over to Russia, and Bulgaria, which had 
been hostile, was reconciled to her. This situation was highly dangerous 
and, though the result of the Balkan war was to bring Bulgaria close 
to the Austro-Germans, Serbia was immensely increased in strength 
and Rumania attracted to Russia. So a policy of ‘encirclement’ had 
begun in the Balkans. It was to be met by drawing Bulgaria and Turkey 
into the Austro-German Alliance. These were the thoughts of the 
Austro-German statesmen in 1914, and they show how even the action 
of comparatively small Balkan States weighted the balances, and 
harassed the nerves of great European combinations. And the small 
Powers were quite willing to play great parts, and perhaps able to do so. 
The scales were so evenly held that even the plumping of a small Power 
on one side or the other might be decisive. 

It was not, however, the small states which always decided the fate 
of Great Powers in Europe. Italy, which was near the stature of a 
Great Power, could and did exercise a restraining influence on the 
Austro-German Alliance or on the Triple Entente. Her constitution 
was based on a limited franchise, and serious social troubles were con- 
stantly feared by her Governments. Her colonial ambitions had been 
baulked at Tunis in 1881, checked in Abyssinia in 1896, and succeeded 
only in 191 1 when she obtained the sterile area of Tripoli. Without coal 
or iron she feared a blockade from any Power with a strong navy. Her 
ties with the Austro-German Alliance were slight, for she had refused 
to contemplate an attack on England, and after 1902 had become ex- 
ceedingly friendly with France. Her armaments were not such as to 
cause alarm to other powers, and her internal condition and the small- 
ness of her resources rendered it impossible to increase them rapidly. 
Consequently her influence was always in the direction of moderation. 
In 1906 she stood for peace at Algeciras, and during 1^8-9 and again 

* The Uvre Nob- shows that a large number of French newspapws leodved 
Russian gold for pursuing Russian aims. 
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in 1912-13 she exercised a beneficial and restraining influence upon 
Austria-Hungary. Her Government, if sometimes cynical and inter- 
ested, was at least very far from being bellicose. It was ready, as one 
of her Ministers jestingly said, to ‘hold back by the coat-tails if neces- 
sary,’ any Power likely to go to war. And this fact was at times a potent 
incentive to peace in the case of France, of Austria-Hungary and of 
Germany. 

Italy hovered halfway between the Triple Entente and the Austro- 
German Alliance. The Central Powers presented a problem different 
from that in France and in Great Britain. For in Austria-Hungary and 
in Germany, as in Russia, military policy was not dependent upon par- 
liamentary vote. In Germany the quotas of each state were part of the 
constitution and only additions or increases needed to come ^before the 
Reichstag.^ The army was not in fact a parliamentary mattel^ either in 
Germany or in Austria or in Hungary. It was therefore possible for 
Germany and Austria-Hungary to agree together on a military policy, 
which they could rely on being systematically carried out for a long 
period ahead. No such steady or consistent policy could be expected 
from the unstable and shifting parliamentarism of France or the party- 
ridden legislature of England. The Central Powers had in military 
affairs the advantage of unity in design and of constancy in pursuit. The 
difficulty in Germany was to stop an armament programme once 
begun, the difficulty in England was to execute it. The General Staff, 
or the chief military and naval authorities, were consequently much 
more important factors in the Austro-German Alliance than in France 
or in England. They were as powerful as the military leaders in Russia 
and incomparably more efficient. 

The situation of Germany was very singular, particularly after the 
accession of William II in 1888. The German Empire was well estab- 
lished, Prussia was subservient to her King, the bureaucracy was intel- 
ligent, clean and pure. The people as a whole were docile and obedient 
to their rulers. Social organisation, as regards health and protection 
to workers, and particularly technical education, had been carried to a 
very high point, and the civic spirit showed itself in public works and 
in great municipal enterprises. It cannot be denied, however, that there 
was a surprising amount of social and political discontent. Social De- 
mocracy increased steadily, and the newspapers everywhere voiced the 
irritation of the public at the tireless labour and mechanical perfections 
of their internal government. Germany was a State controlled by offi- 
cials and police rather than a nation formed of political men. The 
people feared political responsibility yet attacked those who assumed it. 
And the Government was much alarmed by this irresponsible and largely 
unreal criticism. Even the patriotism of the German, though deep 
and sincere, had a strongly flamboyant tinge. The nation consciously 

* Money had to be voted, however, in the Reichstag for all naval and colonial 
expenses. 
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vaunted its victories, displayed its strength, and boasted about its 
self-sacrifice and devotion. The army, magnificent and ready as it was, 
claimed all the privileges of a military caste and showed insolence 
and disdain to civilians. No proposals for disarmament were ever 
seriously considered in Germany and the Government steadily opposed 
pacifist tendencies. 

Had William II been a Frederick the Great he would have known, like 
him, how ‘to move millions with inhuman harmony.’ He could have 
forced their energies in almost any direction that he chose, and com- 
manded their unquestioning allegiance. But harmony could only be 
secured if the purpose of the ruler was steady, unremitting, remorseless 
and fixed. Such a purpose was wholly lacking in the fickle, brilliant and 
easily swayed Kaiser. His religion, though sincere, led him towards 
absolutism. Yet he had much fear of the people, and assiduously 
courted them. At heart perhaps pacific, his reckless and impulsive 
public praise of his army and of war, his amazing private indiscretions 
to foreign diplomats, frequently produced the worst impressions and led 
to situations full of danger. He would always be a hero to himself and 
did not like contradiction or opposition in others. His admirers com- 
pared him (with his knowledge) to Siegfried or to Achilles, and his 
nostrils snuffed the incense of a truly Byzantine flattery. His nerves 
were unequal to a crisis as was shown in 1908, when the storm of wrath 
that arose against him for his Daily Telegraph indiscretion made him 
speak of abdicating and reduced him to a state of pitiable collapse. 

The personal character of the Kaiser was a factor of very real poli- 
tical and international importance. For the German (and Prussian) 
system could only work if the nominal ruler was also the real one. The 
Chancellor and the Foreign Minister were not responsible to the Reich- 
stag, and the General Staff and the Admiralty, embodied in Tirpitz, 
were directly dependent on the Kaiser. But the reins were never firmly 
grasped in the first decade after Bismarck’s fall. The Chancellors 
were Count Caprivi and Prince Hohenlohe, the one being too much of a 
soldier and the other too much of a greybeard to exercise real power. 
Yet the Kaiser gave no consistent direction then or later. 

Billow, who succeeded Hohenlohe in 1900, offered the Foreign 
Office to Holstein,^ who haughtily refused it. This sinister mystery-man 
planned countless diplomatic intrigues and inspired endless articles in 
the Press from the recesses of the Foreign Office, sitting in what Caprivi 
called his ‘poison-shop.’ His power was great, and he was able at 
times to overawe the Foreign Minister or Chancellor of the moment 
and to hoodwink or obstruct his imperial master. He spoke of the 
Kaiser as mad or as a fool to other Foreign Office officials, who re- 
taliated by calling him a ‘mad hyena’ in private but did not dare oppose 
Wm to his face. He wrote out the draft of an imperial speech or 

‘ There is an interesting article on Holstein in G. P. Gooch; Studies in German 
History, pp. 391-511 (Longmans, 1948). 
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interviewed a foreign ambassador without consulting the Gernmn 
Foreign Minister. All this the Kaiser knew, for he had warned Billow 
against Holstein as far back as 1900. But Billow feared Holstein because 
of the press campaigns he might inspire both against himself and against 
the Kaiser. When he offered to resign he usually got his way, and it was 
not till 1906 that the Emperor and the Chancellor summoned up courage 
finally to accept one of his often proffered resignations. Most of the bad 
decisions on foreign policy in the period were due to him, notably the 
refusal to accept England’s overtures in 1898 and 1901, and the bellicose 
and undiplomatic attitude over Morocco in 1905 and till his dismissal 
in 1906. \ 

Billow was succeeded as Chancellor by Bethmann-Hollweg in 1909. 
Bethmann was a remarkable choice, for he had no experience of diplo- 
macy and was called upon to handle at once diplomatic cares difficult 
and delicate enough to have perplexed BismarcL He had a Veputation 
for earnestness and sincerity, but he found it hard to impose his will 
either on the Kaiser, on the General Staff, on the turbulent Tirpitz at the 
Admiralty, or even on the boisterous Kiderlen WSchter at the Foreign 
Office. He says indeed in his Memoirs, pathetically enough, that he 
could do little for peace, as the two great lines of policy were fixed. 
He could do little to reduce the naval programme, for Tirpitz knew 
how to work the press and, whenever such attempts were made, the 
public always supported the Admiral, and the unchecked fleet building 
antagonised England. Similarly Germany had her eye on the Near Easl 
and the Baghdad railway and her friendship with Turkey antagonised 
Russia. Plainly in Bethmann’s view it was the combination of naval 
armaments and Baghdad railway which united England with Russia and 
against Germany. 

The building of the Baghdad railway, once begun, was certainly not 
easy to abandon. But the naval programme was a different matter. It 
is described in more detail elsewhere, but a few general remarks will be 
appropriate here. On the face of it Germany had as much right to 
build a fleet as any other nation, for she had colonies and seaborne com- 
merce to protect. The principle was laid down in the memorandum to 
the German Navy Bill of 1900. ‘Germany must have a battle fleet .so 
strong that even the adversary possessed of the greatest sea power will 
attack it only with grave risk to herself.’ The views of Tirpitz, the chief 
director of German naval policy, are not easy to fathom. Sometimes 
he speaks of possible aggression, sometimes of defence only, as the 
naval aim of Germany. Lord Haldane says Tirpitz ‘would have ac- 
cepted a two-to-three keel standard,’ and adds that ‘it would have been 
enough to enable them [the Germans] to secure allies and to break up 
the Entente.’ ^ Great Britain may have been wrong in thinking this or 

‘ Lord Haldane: Before the War, pp. 138-9 (Casrell, 1920). For Anglo-German 
naval rivalry, v. E. L. Woodward: Great Britain and rfe German Navy (Clar. Press, 
1935). 
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in deciding to maintain a greater superiority in ships than that. But 
anyone who understood either her Government or her people knew that 
she would not accept such terms. In so far, therefore, as Anglo- 
German enmity contributed to the war, it was Germany’s naval pro- 
gramme that was the actual cause. On this there seems no question, and 
there is likewise no question that Tirpitz had prevailed with his ship 
programme, whoever was Chancellor, ever since his appointment in 
1897. The big programmes of 1900 and 1907 were carried through 
under Bulow, and Bethmann declares he could not stop their further 
development. Probably they could not have been carried through but 
for the Kaiser, who intervened more than once in the British negotia- 
tions for arresting shipbuilding, and who steadily supported Tirpitz. 
He seems genuinely to have believed an idea, which he expressed with 
an elegance foreign to Tirpitz himself, that ‘with every new German 
battleship there was laid down a fresh pledge for peace, the golden.’ 

While her naval policy was pursued with unwavering persistency, 
Germany did not make war the aim of her foreign policy. Even after 
the fall of Holstein in 1906 her policy was full of inconsistencies; it used 
the language alternately of menace and flattery; it hovered uncertainly 
between England and Russia, and ultimately it alienated both. But 
it cannot truly be said that it aimed ultimately at, or worked for, war. 
Its chief peril lay in the fact that its direction was shared between 
Kaiser, Chancellor and Foreign Minister, a triplet of uncertainties. It 
has been well said that one bad general is better than two good ones, 
and one bad diplomat is certainly better than a trio of masters in diplo- 
macy. Moreover, their only zealous ally constituted a considerable 
embarrassment to them. Austria-Hungary was too precious to be aban- 
doned and was sometimes in a position to make Germany conform 
to her views. And the German General Staff, which was well aware of 
the weakness of Austria-Hungary, was always ready to urge vigour on 
the Austro-Hungarian General Staff. 

Austria-Hungary was a Power in Europe compelled by her situation 
to form part of the great combinations. At any rate since 1878 Francis 
Joseph had avoided wars and evidently wished to go down to his grave 
in peace. He had observed the Ausgleich between Austria and Hungary; 
but he was stronger in the first than in the second. From 1880 onwards 
he had democratised the institutions of Austria and he finally intro- 
duced universal suffrage in 1907. He succeeded in conciliating the Poles 
of Galicia, but force or the threat of force had at times to be used to 
Czechs, Slovenes and Italians. None the less his polyglot empire held 
together, and in some ways his control over it was increasing rather 
than diminishing in 1914. It was in the Kingdom of Hungary, not in 
the Empire of Austria, that the difficulties and dangers both of his 
internal and external policy lay. Though the Magyars often made diffi- 
culties about the extemid aspects of the Ausgleich, they alwa^ adjtKted 
them before differences became too sharp. But their rule over their 
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subject races was a matter upon which they could take their own line. 
They could exclude Francis Joseph, a constitutional ruler dependent on 
a Ministry responsible to the Hungarian Parliament. And this fact was 
to be fatal to him and to them. The Magyars went on oppressing their 
subject races, Serbs, Slovenes and Rumans, imprisoning their journalists, 
suppressing their secondary schools, altering the languages taught in 
the elementary ones, everywhere and always aiming at denationalising 
or at ‘Magyarising’ them. It was here that the danger lay, for just out- 
side Hungary over the Danube lay Serbia, a land of peasant warriors 
who viewed with indignation the oppression of their brother Serbs in 
Hungary, and sought by every means to convey sympathy^nd encour- 
agement to them. The Government of Serbia was not so ^discreet as 
some of her individual subjects, but up to 1908 they certainly tacitly 
tolerated this violent propaganda. \ 

Austria-Hungary viewed these manifestations with alarm. Aehren- 
thal, her Foreign Minister, proposed to make use of forged documents 
during 1908-9 to implicate Serb politicians within and without Austria- 
Hungary and thus provide a casus belli. Conrad von Hoetzendorf, the 
Chief of Staff, advised war in 1908 as on most subsequent occasions so 
as to finish with Serbia altogether. Aehrenthal had hoped that the 
annexation of Bosnia, which he had so rudely achieved in 1908, would 
end the Serb agitation. For he had substituted a permanent rule for a 
previous temporary occupation. He little knew the Serbs, for annexa- 
tion only added fuel to the flame. And, after the Serb victories in the 
Balkan War of 1912-13, the flames blazed higher and higher. Conrad, 
who had been forced to resign his post for advocating war with Italy 
at the end of 1911, returned to it at the end of 1912 and celebrated his 
arrival by once more denouncing war against the Serbs. Franz Fer- 
dinand, the heir to Francis Joseph, and Commander-in-Chief, certainly 
believed war to be inevitable at this moment. And the civilian element 
seemed at first insufficient to restrain these forces. Aehrenthal had died 
and been succeeded by Count Berchtold as Foreign Minister, which 
event meant that a strong, able and ruthless man had been succeeded 
by a weak, wavering and ignorant one. The old Emperor, however, was 
still for peace and he was supported from without. Italy and Germany 
strongly influenced him and Austria-Hungary for peace both at the 
end of 1912 and in the middle of 1913. The Emperor triumphed over 
the impetuous Conrad and the pliable Berchtold. But the Pan-Serb 
agitation went on, and the danger seemed greater at the beginning of 
1914 than it had been in 1913. Conrad and Franz Ferdinand were bent 
on action. Their designs led to civil war within as well as to war without. 
For they wished to upset the Dual System and the Magyars, break the 
Ausgleich and erect a system of devolution all round, in which the 
Austrian Emperor would deprive Hungary of her equal status, and again 
be the centre of power. This could hardly have been attained without 
bloodshed, but they wished to add to it foreign complications. For 
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they planned an active policy of settlement in Serbia, a settlement which 
could hardly end in anything but war. The forces were working against 
the old Emperor. The civilians, Berchtold the Foreign Minister and 
Tisza, Hungary’s Premier, moved slower than Conrad, but they moved. 
All hope of reconciliation with Serbia had definitely been abandoned, 
and it was decided to bring her to book. Whether this was to be accom- 
plished by war was perhaps at first doubted, but, as the action proposed 
was to be ‘timely and energetic,’ that makes very little difference. The 
risks of war were certainly to be run. Austria-Hungary was traditionally 
a ‘timid’ Power, and according to Gibbon ‘the timid are always cruel.’ 
Certainly they sometimes become desperate and make resolves under 
the influence of fear, and they did so in 1914. All through May and 
June Berchtold laboured at an expos6 of future Austro-Hungarian 
policy. He finally finished it on the 24th June. Only four days later 
Franz Ferdinand was assassinated at Sarajevo by a Bosnian Serb who 
had hatched the plot at Belgrade. After June 28 all hope seems to have 
disappeared in Vienna. Conrad at last prevailed and Berchtold came 
over completely to his view. And at this crisis Germany, which had pre- 
vailed in keeping the peace a year before, offered Berchtold and Tisza 
a blank cheque. Even yet Berchtold had the old Emperor Francis 
Joseph to convince, and his stubborn resistance was at last overcome 
by discreditable means. One inducement was that he knew he would 
have Germany's support, and the reason for this was published to the 
world just as war broke out. 

‘. . . it was clear to Austria that it was not compatible with the dignity 
and the spirit of self-preservation of the monarchy to view idly any 
longer this [Serbian] agitation across the border. The Imperial and 
Royal Government apprised Germany of this conception and asked for 
our opinion. With all our heart we were able to agree with our ally’s 
estimate of the situation, and assure him that any action considered 
necessary to end the movement in Servia directed against the con- 
servation of the monarchy would meet with our approval. 

‘We were perfectly aware that a possible warlike attitude of Austria- 
Hungary against Servia might bring Russia upon the field, and that it 
might therefore involve us in a war, in accordance with our duty as 
allies. We could not, however, in these vital interests of Austria- 
Hungary, which were at stake, advise our ally to take a yielding atti- 
tude not compatible with his dignity, nor deny him our assistance in 
these trying days. We could do this all the less as our own interests were 
menaced through the continued Serb agitation. If the Serbs continued 
with the aid of Russia and France to menace the existence of Austria- 
Hungary, the gradual collapse of Austria and the subjection of all the 
Slavs under one Russian sceptre would be the consequence, thus making 
untenable the position of the Teutonic race in Central Europe. A 
morally weakened Austria under the pressure of Russian pan-slavism 
Would be no longer an ally on whom we could count and in whom we 
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could have confidence, as we must be able to have, in view of the ever 
more menacing attitude of our easterly and westerly neighbours. We, 
therefore; permitted Austria a completely free hand in her action 
towards Servia, but have not participated in her preparations.’ ^ 

If this German utterance is to be accepted, it would mean that Serbia 
alone was the cause of the war. And we should have proof of the sug- 
gestion made earlier in this chapter, that the action or tendencies of one 
Power (and that a small one) could embroil all Europe. Obviously the 
matter is not as simple as that. For the real cause of Serpian agitation 
was that the independent part of her race resented the met that two- 
thirds of their blood brothers were being oppressed by Ausma-Hungary. 
Two states, and not one, were thus really involved. But the reason why 
a civilised state comprising fifty millions of men feared the\agitation or 
hostility of one comprising only four is interesting. It was because other 
states had joined one or other of the contending groups, and the 
quarrels of two states involved all the Great Powers and three-quarters 
of Europe. France, dreaming of Alsace-Lorraine, had bound herself to 
Russia. Germany fearing both had joined with Austria-Hungary. 
England, disliking Germany’s naval programme, had drawn close to 
Russia and to France. A series of antagonisms between pairs of states, 
none of them necessarily formidable in themselves, had divided Europe 
into hostile camps, and each great armed group watched the other with 
suspicion, till finally ‘the guns went ofiF by themselves.’ The fact of the 
matter is that it was not the separate characteristics of each individual 
Power alone that were important, but their conjunction and inter- 
mingling with the vaster streams of European movement. Accordingly 
the next two chapters will show how the grouping of the Great Powers 
led from one difficulty to another, until all localisation of a conflict 
between two nations became impossible. For the principle of fear 
dominated the politics of individual states and of collective groups 
alike. 


CHAPTER xxvn 

THE THREE CRISES— ALGECIRAS— BOSNIA— AGADIR- 

1906-1 1 

The International Conference on Morocco did not meet until 1906. 
And, as is often the case in Conferences, some preliminary agreement 
was reached before it met. France had agreed to the Conference and 
to the integrity of Morocco. Germany had accepted the public clauses 
of the Entente Agreement. Both parties had agreed to a scheme of 
reforms, which included an internationally organised police fot 

* y. German White Book, published on August 1, 1914. Collected Diptoni(i>'“^ 
Documents (1915), p. 406. 
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Morocco except on the side adjacent to French Algeria. Morocco was 
to have a State-Bank and not to have her public services worked to the 
advantage of any particular interest or nationality. Nevertheless the 
attitude of Germany appeared so menacing early in 1906 that Sir 
Edward Grey authorised conversations between French and British 
naval and military experts,^ on the clear understanding ‘that these con- 
versations or plans . . . did not commit either Government, and in- 
volved no promise of support in war.’ 

The Conference met at Algeciras on January 16, and consisted of the 
representatives of twelve states. It soon became a diplomatic struggle 
between France and Germany. Throughout, France was steadily and 
openly supported by her old ally Russia, by her new friend England, by 
her neighbour Spain. She received more concealed but no less effective 
support from President Roosevelt, on behalf of the United States. 
Italy, already pledged by her neutrality treaty to France, really sup- 
ported her and not her ally Germany. The Kaiser showed that he 
understood this, for he sent a telegram to the Austro-Hungarian 
Foreign Minister after the Conference, thanking him for having proved 
‘a brilliant second on the duelling ground’ and suggesting that he would 
do so again. The implication was that Germany could not trust Italy, 
but could trust Austria-Hungary. In fact, however, even ‘the brilliant 
second’s’ support of Germany at the Conference was lukewarm. It 
was somewhat of the Bob Acres type, for the second’s courage had 
oozed as the duel approached. 

Germany’s aim at the Conference seems to have been to get the 
Moroccan police officered from the Minor Powers, or to permit the 
Sultan freely to choose his own police. In any case she wished to pre- 
vent France from organising them. After much discussion she did 
finally agree to entrust the police jointly to a Franco-Spanish personnel 
under a Swiss Inspector-General. In this all-important question of 
police France really triumphed, for she secured the predominant share 
of the control and excluded Germany and her Allies from it altogether. 
In a barbarous and disturbed area the police control was likely to be the 
lever of power. 

As regards financial control and commercial opportunity Germany 
had more success. A State-Bank practically under the Four Powers— 
France, England, Germany and Spain— was created, with equal oppor- 
tunities for each nation. There was, however, an ominous clause that 
the regulation of the Customs Act and of the traffic in arms was to be 
undertaken by France in conjunction with Morocco on the Algerian 
frontier, and by Spain and Morocco on the Riff frontier. While Ger- 
many had, therefore, established the theoretical principle that Morocco 
concerned all Powers equally, France had practically safeguarded her 

‘ There was a similar series of discussions between British and Belgian military 
experts. For both series v. Gooch and Ten^rky, vol. III. pp. 169-203; also Gveyi 
Twenty-Five Yeens, vol. I. pp. 69-93. 
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individual action in future. Germany had, in effect, been opposed by 
every one, except perhaps Austria-Hungary, and she had failed to 
obtain more than lip service to her demands. The ‘peaceful penetra- 
tion’ of Morocco by France could be undertaken by that Power at once, 
and ‘peaceful penetration’ might change insensibly into aggression. If 
Germany wished to interfere, she could not do so again at a Conference 
with any hope of success, for she would be outvoted. She could only 
interfere by force, and that meant war. So Algeciras marked a stage, 
which meant that Germany was more isolated than beforje. There was 
another interesting little development. The fact that Frencih and British 
soldiers and sailors had begun to discuss together contingent plans 
meant very little. The discussions of such experts are sometimes rash, 
sometimes vague, sometimes technical, sometimes hypothetical. But 
the fact that the civil authorities had authorised such discussions meant 
a good deal, for it meant that politicians viewed a war with a German 
army on one side and a Franco-British army on the other as a distinct 
possibility. This was a step, says Mr. Churchill, ‘of profound signi- 
ficance and of far-reaching reactions . . . However explicitly the two 
Governments might agree and affirm to each other that no national or 
political engagement was involved in these technical discussions, the 
fact remained that they constituted an exceedingly potent tie.’ ^ In 1901 
England had offered an alliance to Germany; in 1904 she had settled her 
difficulties with France; in 1906 she was discussing possible measures 
of war with her against Germany. So events were moving, and more 
rapidly than the brains of diplomatists. 

The last link in the chain of British engagements was to be Russia. 
It was difficult to annul suspicions on either side. For half a century 
Russia had been looked on as the Colossus moving slowly and irresistibly 
upon India. Her conduct in China had more recently been open to 
grave suspicion, and England had taken several anti-Russian measures 
of late. She had made an Anglo-German Agreement about China in 
August 1900, and a Japanese Alliance in 1902, which she renewed in 
1905 in what seemed a more anti-Russian form. In 1903 England had 
shown she intended to exclude foreign warships from the Persian Gulf 
and in 1905 she had undertaken an expedition to Tibet with the object 
of substituting her own for Russian influence there. On May 11, 1905, 
Mr. Balfour, as Prime Minister, thought it necessary to warn Russia 
against further progress in the direction of Afghanistan and of the 
North-Western frontier of India. As has already been indicated the 
Kaiser took advantage of the various incidents of the Russo-Japanese 
war to inflame Russia’s feelings against England and to offer her his 
help. Even as early as October 1904, the Kaiser was suggesting to the 
Czar that a League of Russia, Germany, and France should combine 
against England. And the Czar, who had just heard of the British feel- 
ing in the Dogger Bank incident, answered that he would like a dralt 
* Winston Churchill: World Crisis (1931 Edn.), p. 35. 
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treaty sketching such a League ‘to abolish English and Japanese arro- 
gance and insolence.’ The Kaiser sent off a treaty at once, but the Czar 
then suggested that France should be consulted before it was signed. 
The Kaiser held up his hands in horror and the negotiation slackened. 
But the Kaiser managed to get an exchange of notes by December 12, 
1904, by which Germany agreed to coal the Russian fleet, on condition 
that Russia ‘stood by’ her in case of England’s interference on the 
ground that such coaling was an unneutral act. 

In June 1905 negotiations for peace began between Japan and Russia, 
which ended in the Treaty of Portsmouth (5 September 1905). And in 
July the brilliant and impulsive Kaiser achieved what he considered a 
master-stroke. He paid a surprise visit in his yacht to the Czar’s yacht 
at BjOrko (July 24). There next day he persuaded the impressionable 
Czar, who had no political adviser with him, to sign a treaty ‘before 
God, who heard our vows,’ as the Kaiser afterwards said.^ The Kaiser 
wrote that he felt a moisture all over him and saw the hand of God in 
this achievement. ‘July 24,’ said he, ‘is a cornerstone in European 
history and a great easing of my dear country’s situation.’ This astound- 
ing treaty contained four provisions. First, each state promised to join 
the other ‘with all its forces’ if attacked by any European state. Second, 
neither would conclude a separate peace. Third, the treaty came into 
force on conclusion of peace with Japan and a year’s notice was neces- 
sary for cancellation. Fourthly, Russia was to make its terms known to 
France and invite her to sign it as an ally. 

This treaty, described by the Kaiser as ‘a Continental combine’ — 
‘to block the way to the whole world becoming John Bull’s private pro- 
perty’ would indeed have been a triumph. It would have compelled 
France either to obey Germany or to abandon Russia, and have isolated 
England completely. But Russian statesmen were not quite mad, and 
soon made it clear to the Czar that Russia’s ally France could not be 
treated thus. Even Witte, who was at first inclined to favour it, said that 
the pact was absurd. He became Prime Minister on October 20, 1905, 
and at once assumed a correct official attitude. The Czar wrote for- 
mally to the Kaiser through the ordinary official channels, and the 
Russian Ambassador at Berlin took the attitude, under instruction, that 
the treaty was inoperative as it contravened the Dual Alliance, and that 
France must agree to any revision of the latter. It took the Kaiser some 
time to realise that his plan though as brilliant as a soap bubble, was also 
as frail, and destined to the fate of all bubbles. 

The poor feeble Czar had had a thorough lesson not to outrun his 
Ministers or to do anything against the French Alliance. For he now 
incurred new obligations. Early in 1906 France laid Russia under an 
obligation by raising on her account the largest foreign loan then 
known to the world. This enabled Nicholas II to set the Duma (his new 

' Tv/o officials— one German, one Russian, countersigned as witnesses but did not 
read the treaty. Grasse Politik, vol. 19, pp 458-^65. 
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Parliament) at defiance in July and to dissolve it, and the service was not 
forgotten. 

llie influence of Russia at Algeciras in 1906 was exercised against 
Germany, as was that of England. Friendly feelings between England 
and Russia were thus fostered and soon bore fruit. And just at this 
moment the question of the Baghdad railway became acute and involved 
Germany and Russia. Lord Salisbury, when he heard of the suggested 
British share in the Baghdad railway, is said to have remaiiked, ‘Anyone 
who has a share in that railway will have trouble with Russia. I propose 
to keep England out of it and to let Germany have the tiouble.’ This 
story, whether true or not, represents exactly what happei^. Early in 
1907 Russian Ministers had the good sense to recognise thl^t the Bagh- 
dad railway had got too far for them to oppose Germany ^ver it. But 
they bore Germany ill-will for promoting it, and gave England credit 
for standing aloof. While they came to no agreement with Germany 
even over this special point till 1910, they made a general agreement 
with England as to all outstanding difficulties in 1907. The chief one 
concerned Persia, and over that a convention was signed at St. Peters- 
burg on the 31st August. 

The object of this convention was stated to be the maintenance of the 
integrity and independence of Persia. In view of the fact that Russia 
appropriated a large zone to the North-West and England another to 
the East, this appeared optimistic. And, in fact, this agreement confined 
the really independent Persia (who was not consulted) within much 
narrower limits than before. It might perhaps be argued that England 
consented to a partial division in the hope of securing the real indepen- 
dence of the remainder and of acting as a drag on Russian aggression. 
But England was singularly unfortunate about this time in restraining 
the aggression of those with whom she signed agreements. She signed 
an agreement in 1902 and saw Japan at war with Russia in 1904; she 
sign^ one with France in 1904 and saw war threatened with Germany 
twice within two years; she now signed an agreement with Russia and 
saw the independence of Persia threatened in three or four years. The 
fact is that, when England emerged from her ‘splendid isolation,’ she 
necessarily encouraged the three Powers with whom she signed agree- 
ments to pursue their own ends. For the agreements were bound at 
least to remove the danger of British opposition. One thing is quite 
certain. England may have been, and probably was, honest in her de- 
sire to preserve the new status quo in Persia, but Russia was certainly 
dishonest. Every attempt to improve the status of the independent part 
of Persia met with her opposition and every attempt was made by her 
to penetrate into North-West Persia and to create pretexts for annexing 
it. Sir Edward Grey was obliged in the next few years to look on help- 
lessly while Russia pursued her dark and dangerous intrigues against 
England’s honour and Persia’s integrity. A caricaturist pictured Sir 
Edward Grey in the embrace of the Russian bear, wifli a puzzled look 
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on his face, as if wondering whether the caress would be changed to a 
hug. 

The inunediate results were very successful. Already on June 10, 
France had signed a treaty with Japan guaranteeing the integrity and in- 
dependence of China, and a similar guarantee-treaty was signed between 
Russia and Jaf»n on July 30. Defeated by Japan, and bribed by the hope 
of England’s aid, Russia thus gave up her ambitions in China. She had 
already abandoned her ambitious designs in Afghanistan and confined 
them to North-West Persia, where the deserts of the centre separated 
her widely from British influence. Russia then was no longer dangerous 
to China or to India. .Did this mean that she had abandoned her design 
of playing a great part in the world? By no means, but she had deter- 
mined to play that part in an area where she would not have to meet 
England or Japan. It was on Constantinople that Russia once more 
fixed her gaze. If she had to meet Germany there, she did not expect 
to be alone. 


Every year from 1878 onwards some sharp-eyed journalist or poli- 
tician had foretold ‘war in the Balkans in the spring.’ After thirty years . 
of false prophecies they were within an ace of being right in 1909. The 
Balkans had given Europe a good deal of trouble after 1878, and for 
obvious reasons. Bulgaria had refused to accept the influence or direc- 
tion of Russia almost at once, and Serbia, which had tamely accepted 
vassalage under Austria, revolted at the turn of the century. The 
estrangement was confirmed when Peter, the head of a new dynasty, 
came to the throne on the murder of the last ObrenoviS in 1903. The 
balance was altered in the Balkans. Rumania was pro-German and 
pro-Austrian, but Bulgaria, Serbia and Montenegro were aU pro- 
Russian. And in 1903 Turkey in Europe seemed to be fast breaking up. 
Macedonia was worse governed than ever and Abdul Hamid was 
getting old and losing his grip. In 1897 Austria-Hungary and Russia 
had agreed on maintaining the status quo in the Balkans and on doing 
their mutual best to keep the peace and avoid raising difficulties, "nus 
pledge was renewed by what was known as the ‘MUrzsteg Punctation’ 
between Russia and Austria-Hungary on October 2, 1903, to meet a 
new situation. A revolt had broken out in Macedonia, followed by the 
usual massacres, and Great Britain had taken an active interest. Russia 
and Austria-Hungary finally secured the consent of the Great Powers 
to the creation of an international gendarmerie in Macedonia.^ It was 
followed early in 1905 by efforts of Lord Lansdowne to secure a more 
effective collection of taxes under international supervision. Neither 
of these reforms worked without friction but both resulted in much 

* It is significant that, though undo* this scheme all the other Great Powers con- 
irolied gendarmoie axmes in Macedonu, Germany declined to un<tertake a zone. 
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good to the inhabitants and were accepted by both Austria-Hungary 
and Russia. But towards the end of 1907 both opposed Sir Edward 
Grey’s attempt to increase the efficiency of the gendarmerie; and 
Germany flatly refused to help. 

In January 1908 the harmony between Austria-Hungary and Russia 
over Balkan affairs, which had endured for a decade, was rudely dis- 
turbed. Aehrenthal — the masterful new Foreign Minister of Austria- 
Hungary — suddenly announced that he meant to build a railway 
through the Sanjak of Novibazar, to connect up with thle Turkish ter- 
minus at Mitrovica. Vienna would thus be united by direct railway com- 
munication with Salonica, and Montenegro more than eyer separated 
from Serbia. As a matter of fact the plan was crude to ^ degree and, 
because of its engineering difficulties, impracticable, but the spirit of 
aggression was evident. Izvolsky — Russia’s new Foreign' Minister- 
made a counter-proposal of a railway from the eastern boundary of 
Serbia on the Danube to San Giovanni di Medua in Albania. So a 
veiled Austro-Hungarian railway advance on Salonica was to be met 
by a veiled Russian railway advance through Serbia and Albania. 
Aehrenthal eventually accepted Izvolsky’s counter-proposal, but neither 
railway was ever built. Had they been, war between Austria-Hungary 
and Russia could hardly have failed to ensue. But the really serious 
matter was, as Izvolsky complained, that Austria-Hungary had broken 
the agreement reached with Russia in 1897, which had been confirmed 
by that of Miirzsteg in 1903. 

It was particularly unfortunate for the peace of Europe that Austria- 
Hungary’s bold step forward came six months after the Anglo-Russian 
rapprochement, and naturally increased it. When King Edward paid 
a long overdue visit to Czar Nicholas at Reval the demonstrations 
of Anglo-Russian cordiality excited German and Austro-Hungarian 
anxiety. Bulow was assured that the Anglo-Russian Conventions of 
1907 had not been directed against German interests. But both Billow 
and the Kaiser made speeches suggesting that Germany was encircled 
on all sides and would have to defend herself. And these speeches were 
received with great applause. 

Just at this critical moment the Turkish revolution occurred, and was 
certainly hastened by Turkish fear of an Anglo-Russian Entente. A 
secret Committee of Union and Progress (the ‘Young Turks’) had long 
been planning revolt among the officers of the Turkish army. And early 
in July Niazi and Enver Bey raised the standard of revolt against Sultan 
Abdul Hamid and proclaimed the Constitution. The hitherto invincible 
tyrant collapsed with hardly a struggle and professed (as he had once 
done before) that he would become the mildest of constitutional kings. 
The able soldiers, who had engineered the revolt, were profuse in 
professions of liberality. All Christian peoples — Greeks, Serbs, and 
Bulgars — were to be free under the Turkish flag and to fraternise with 
the Mohammedans. So monstrous and insupportable had been the 
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tyranny of Abdul that for a time these professions were believed. Greek 
popes kissed Turkish dervishes, Serbs fraternised with Bulgars, and 
both walked in procession with Turks. The Great Powers at once seized 
the opportunity to abandon all Macedonian reforms, on the pretext 
that the ‘Young Turks’ were liberals and could manage their own affairs. 

It is improbable that even the Great Powers believed in this delusion,^ 
for the ‘Young Turks’ proved to be as ruthless and as militaristic 
as Abdul Hamid, and incomparably more efficient. Their professed 
liberalism proved to be a mere sham, which they discarded at the first 
opportunity. Austria-Hungary at any rate, among the Great Powers, 
soon showed that she intended to exploit the ‘Young Turkish’ move- 
ment to her advantage, and Germany was not far behind her. 

In April Izvolsky had begun some very curious negotiations with 
Aehrenthal, and had made a definite proposal at the end of July; that 
is, just after the Anglo-Russian meeting at Reval. He proposed, in 
short, to let Austria-Hungary annex Bosnia, Herzegovina, and the 
Sanjak if she would support the opening of the Straits of Constantinople 
to Russian warships. Aehrenthal appears to have assented in principle, 
and even got Germany and Italy to do so.^ The negotiations were 
carried further in September, when Izvolsky stipulated for a European 
Conference, and Aehrenthal informed him that he meant to annex 
Bosnia early in October.^ 

Aehrenthal, who was a bold and determined man, resolved to strike 
as soon as he could, and to make assurance doubly sure invited Fer- 
dinand — the Prince of Bulgaria — to Vienna. As he was received with 
great distinction and was a sufficiently artful person, quick to catch and 
to act upon a hint, there seems no reason to doubt that what happened in 
the first week of October was, in effect though not in name, a concerted 
movement. At any rate on October 5 Ferdinand threw off the suze- 
rainty of the Sultan, and proclaimed himself King or Czar of an inde- 
pendent Bulgaria. The Austrian Emperor followed this up on October 7 
by a proclamation to the effect that Bosnia-Herzegovina, which had 
been temporarily occupied since 1878, were now formally detached 
from the sovereignty of the Sultan and annexed to Austria-Hungary.^ 

These announcements came like a thunder-clap. They were unknown 
to, and apparently unsuspected by, England or France. They took 

^ The real reason was that the Internationa! control in Macedonia caused quarrels 
between the Great Powers. 

* It was stipulated, however, that Constantinople should not be attacked and that 
the Straits should also be free to Rumanian and Bulgarian warships. 

® There is much dispute on both sides — and Izvolsky’s conduct was certainly 
tricky. He did not inform his ally or England of his negotiation at the time, doubt- 
less scenting difficulties with both over the Straits, But it seems hard to resist the 
impression that he genuinely believed that Aehrenthal would support him over the 
Straits. 

* Austria-Hungary, however, offered to withdraw, and did withdraw from her 
military occupation of the Sanjak, which had lasted since 1878. This was due to 
pressure from Italy. 

12 ^ 
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Izvolsky by surprise in some sense, they aroused a profound emotion in 
Serbia. In public Izvolsky spoke violently and demanded a European 
Conference, where he hoped doubtless to obtain assent to the free pas- 
sage of Russia’s warships through the Straits as compensation for 
Austria-Hungary’s annexation of Bosnia. He was in England on 
October 9, and seems to have pressed this view upon Sir Edward Grey. 
Unfortunately for England, both now and later, her Foreign Minister 
understood very little of the Near East. At this time he /seems to have 
been shocked by both Austro-Hungarian and Bulgarian «tions, on the 
ground that they were breaches of the Treaty of Berlin of 1878. These 
they unquestionably were, but there had previously beenlhalf a dozen 
breaches of that agreement with the express or implie4 sanction of 
Great Britain, and several had been sanctioned without W European 
Conference. Was it worth submitting to a Conference a further 
breach, already approved in principle by Italy and Germany as well as 
by Austria-Hungary and, in some sense, by Russia herself? ^ Probably 
Sir Edward was ignorant of the facts of the case. At any rate, on 
October 7, before he saw Izvolsky, Grey announced in a speech that he 
meant to demand a European Conference to sanction this breach of 
engagement. After he had seen Izvolsky on the 13th, it was publicly 
announced that England and Russia were agreed in demanding a Con- 
ference. But Grey was not in a position to promise Izvolsky the revision 
of the Straits clause. For he could not sanction a further breach of the 
Treaty of Berlin until the Conference met.® As he also ‘advised recon- 
sideration’ to Austria-Hungary it is plain that he hoped at this stage 
that she would return upon her steps, and thus avoid a Conference and 
therewith any question of ‘compensation’ to Russia. Izvolsky thus paid 
the penalty for not having consulted his friends beforehand. 

England and Russia were partially at variance, and France was not 
anxious to go to war to support Russia in a matter on which she had 
not even been consulted. Aehrenthal judged the situation with brutal 
realism. The Franco-Russian Alliance was unlikely to fight; Germany 
had given him promise of support. Even in October Aehrenthal had 
made it clear that he would not go into a Conference unless it was 
understood beforehand that it was only held to sanction the fait ac- 
compli of the annexation. On Deceml»r 25 Izvolsky had to explain 
himself in a speech to the Duma and he was anything but warlike. 
England, indeed, seemed more resolute than France or Russia but, as 
Aehrenthal remarked, ‘What can England do to us?’ 

Aehrenthal thus made it quite plain that no useful purpose would be 

* In the protocols to the Dreikaiserbund Treaty of June 18, 1881, Germany and 
Russia had agreed to Austria-Hungary’s annexing Bosnia whenever she chosc-^and 
Italy was at any rate at a later stage cognisant of this and approved, provided 
Austria-Hungary evacuated Novibazar. v. Pribram: Secret Treaties, vol. I. p- . 

• In a guardra reply to Izvolsky of October 14, 1908, Grey said that the Straits 
must be open to all nations, and Turkqi’s consent obtained. He also deprecated any 
action at the moment, v. Gooch and Ten^riey, vol. V. p. 441 . 
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served by a Conference, and also that he was not likely to support 
Russia’s claims to the Straits. Having done that, he finally offered a 
solution which did something ‘to save the face’ of the Powers demand- 
ing a Conference. He offered to pay two and a half million pounds com- 
pensation to the Sultan for the loss of his crown property in Bosnia. 
Bulgaria also arranged to compensate Turkey for her loss of sovereignty 
by paying five million pounds as her share of the Oriental railway. At 
this point— and at this point only— Izvolsky intervened with efiect. He 
offered to pay for this to Turkey by remitting the same amount of 
Turkish unpaid war indemnity to Russia. He thus established a strong 
claim on the gratitude of Bulgaria. A secret pact between the two 
Powers had already been signed in 1902, and the closeness of their rela- 
tions at this period is shown by the frequent rumours of new secret 
treaties. 

England and Russia had been defeated in their desire for a Con- 
ference, Turkey had been compensated, Bulgaria cajoled, Serbia re- 
mained unappeased and resentful. One small state, solitary and scowl- 
ing, was to cause a great commotion. The situation was extraordinary. 
Serbia like Bulgaria had recently become a satellite in the wake of the 
Russian planet. But Serbia felt that not only had she not done a wrong 
to Turkey like Bulgaria, but that she had received one from Austria- 
Hungary. For in 1878 Austria-Hungary had been allowed to occupy 
Bosnia and Herzegovina, a country identical in blood and speech with 
the Serbs.' The blow to ^rbia had been softened by the word ‘occupa- 
tion,’ which was of Turkish territory and thus might be temporary. 
Annexation’ by Austria-Hungary meant a permanent alienation of a 
million Serbs from their mother country. They were now to be united 
to the five millions of Serbo-Croats already under Austrian or Hun- 
garian rule. There was already a gigantic Alsace-Lorraine within the 
Austro-Hungarian dominions, now a new ‘unredeemed’ area was per- 
manently added. The hot Serbian blood boiled to think that the Great 
Powers thus conspired to rob Serbia of her future and Serbs of their 
birthright. The Great Powers knew and cared very little about the 
matter. Even Izvolsky told the Serb representative in Paris that it was 
a gain that Austria-Hungary had evacuated the Sanjak, for such evacua- 
tion blocked her ultimate advance to Salonica. As if that compensated 
the Serbs for the loss of their great dream of uniting all Serbs beneath 
one throne and one flag! 

The impassioned patriotism of the Serb constituted the chief danger 
to European peace. The agitation, which exceeded all bounds, was led 
by George, the vain and foolish Crown Prince of Serbia. A visit to St. 
Petersburg in the winter of 1908-9 did not cool his ardour, and his 
return lashed the people and press of Serbia to further transports. 

* Even the Mohammedans or ‘Turks’ of these provinces spoke Serb and were 
^rb in blood. On the other hand the 'Turks’ of Novibazar were real Mohammedans 
of Turkish or Albanian spe^ and blood. 
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Pictures were published showing the Crown Prince in the character of 
St. George plunging his sword into the Austro-Hungarian dragon, its 
coils relaxed in agony, to liberate the two fair maidens — Bosnia and 
Herzegovina — at the touch of the sword of this singular saint. The press 
compared him to Napoleon and suggested that one George had freed 
them from the Turks, and that his namesake and descendant would free 
them from the Hapsburgs. 

Against these frantic and Chauvinistic outbursts the soberer element 
in Serbia, headed by King Peter, could for a long time do very little. 
When the Great Powers acquainted her with their proposals, Serbia 
replied by a clever note in which she demanded compensation. She thus 
put the Powers in the position of having to put pressure on a small state 
and, as that state was a Slav one, Russia at any rate would find the task 
a hard one. 

On March 17, in order to solve the difficulty, the German Govern- 
ment proposed to the Russian that Aehrenthal should announce to the 
world that Turkey had accepted his annexation proposal. It also sug- 
gested that the Powers, instead of meeting in a Conference, should ex- 
change notes recognising the whole transaction. Izvolsky gave an 
evasive reply, and, on March 21, Prince Biiiow instructed his representa- 
tive at St. Petersburg to demand a categorical answer to the previous 
proposal, thus in fact presenting an ultimatum. Izvolsky was then com- 
pelled to accept the annexation, though he still suggested a Conference. 
Russia was thus coerced by a not very carefully veiled threat of war. 
Billow then at once circularised the Great Powers asking them to recog- 
nise the annexation, as Russia and Germany had now done. Izvolsky's - 
humiliating surrender was made public. France and Italy accepted, 
somewhat under protest, the German proposal, but Sir Edward Grey 
still declared that recognition of annexation must follow, and not pre- 
cede, an Austro-Hungarian settlement with Serbia. Everything thus 
now depended on Serbia. 

The attitude of Serbia had already caused serious alarm in Austria- 
Hungary. The Emperor Francis Joseph was throughout for peace. But 
Franz Ferdinand, the heir to the throne and the Commander-in-Chief, 
was inclined to agree with Conrad, the Chief of Staff, who urged this as 
a favourable moment to stamp out this nest of vipers at their borders, 
and who declared that they would have to fight Serbia soon anyhow, 
and that the longer they waited, the more unfortunate would be the 
results. At the last moment, more peaceful counsels prevailed. Franz 
Ferdinand announced in the papers that he was not in favour of war, 
and Aehrenthal was induced by England to delay his ultimatum until 
the end of March. In Serbia itself a profound emotion was caused hy 
the publication of Izvolsky’s surrender to Germany, and an angry mob 
broke the windows of the Russian Embassy. The war party in Serbia 
had received a great blow and, under its stress, the Crown Prince 
announced that he abdicated his claim to succeed his father (March 28J. 
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King Peter thereupon put pressure on his advisers, who sent a satis- 
factory note to Aehrenthal. Serbia admitted that the annexation of 
Bosnia did not infringe her rights; agreed to reduce her army to the level 
of 1908; and promised to accept the situation, to abstain from provoca- 
tive propaganda within the dominions of Austria-Hungary, and to live 
on neighbourly terms with her. 

The crisis thus ended, but it had deeply shaken the existing European 
system. Sir Edward Grey had strongly insisted upon two points, the 
sanctity of treaties, and the necessity of calling a European Conference 
to sanction the breach of any treaty. His views did not find much favour, 
but they are a noticeable anticipation of England’s resistance to the 
German suggestion that a treaty was a ‘scrap of paper.’ The next im- 
portant point is that the Austro-German combination had won a 
victory over the Triple Entente of Russia, France and England. A year 
later the German Emperor boasted of how Austria-Hungary had been 
helped by a loyal ally taking his stand at her side ‘in shining armour at a 
grave moment.’ He seemed to be gloating over Russia’s humiliation. 
Both the action and the speech were intensely mortifying to Russia, and 
Russian statesmen and generals resolved to make Russia too strong to 
submit to any such humiliation again. Izvolsky in particular became 
the unsleeping enemy of Germany whether he was at St. Petersburg or 
Paris. ^ The manner of the defeat of the Triple Entente brought war a 
distinct stage nearer. Germany had been rebuffed at Algeciras after 
mutterings of war; Russia was defeated over Bosnia, because the sabre 
had been definitely rattled by Germany. If the Triple Entente and the 
Austro-German Alliance engaged in a diplomatic duel again, war was 
now more likely because the antagonists had learnt to dislike one 
another. 

No one at the time would have said that the relations of Austria- 
Hungary to Serbia were anything like so important as those of the Great 
Powers to one another. Yet, if long views are taken, this may actually 
have been the case. Three millions of Serbs stood free and independent 
in Serbia; across the border were five millions of Croats and Serbs and 
now a million Bosnians stood waiting to be freed from the Hapsburg 
yoke. At the moment of the crisis, when he thought war with Serbia 
certain, Aehrenthal had made use of some documents, forged in the 
Austro-Hungarian Legation at Belgrade, to accuse some Serbo-Croat 
politicians in Austria-Hungary of conspiracy with the Serbs of Serbia. 
Their trial, with its shameful revelations of how Austro-Hungarian 
diplomats had acted as forgers, took place at Vienna in 1909, and served 
3s an advertisement at once of Yugo-Slav unity and of Hapsburg 
credulity and trickery. Even had they wished, the Serbian Government 
could not now have stopped the Yugo-Slav propaganda inside Serbia, 
or its ramifications in Bosnia, in Dalmatia and in Croatia. The irredentist 

* He was succeeded by Saronov at the Foreign Office in 1910 and left to become 
Russian Ambassador at Paris. 
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propaganda went on, the leavening and the fermentation continued, 
and Austria-Hungary grew more and more alarmed at its growth. 
But neither the Great Powers nor Austria-Hungary had any thought in 
1908 of how dangerous and explosive may be the result of disregarding 
the feelings or national aspirations of any people however small. They 
knew better in 1914, when the seed sown by the Bosnian annexation 
had grown like the prophet’s gourd, and when Austria-Hungary staked 
her existence on annihilating Pan-Serb and Yugo-Slav propaganda at 
their heart and centre — the Kingdom of Serbia. , 


Germany’s relations with England became decidedly wlprse in 1907. 
That year saw a second Peace Conference at The Hague, Which lasted 
from June to October. A good deal of useful technical woi‘'k was done 
at this Conference, but there was no advance whatever in the proposals 
for limitation of armaments. Towards the end of the Conference the 
British offered to keep naval armaments at their existing levels and pro- 
mised to build no more ships, if other Powers agreed. This offer was not 
unlike that which was successful at the Washington Naval Conference 
of 1921. It marks the international tension and mutual suspicion that 
Germany opposed this project with vehemence and success. At the 
first Hague Conference she had equally opposed Russia’s projects of 
military disarmament. Russia had wished to stop the race of arma- 
ments then, because her artillery was weaker: England wished to stop 
it now because her navy was stronger than the German. So the factors 
were complex and Germany’s position a difficult one. But it seems that, 
while she could not have accepted both these offers, she might have 
accepted one of them. She was the only Power before 1914 that always 
and consistently refused all thought of limiting armaments. There was 
indeed more danger in accepting offers in 1907 than in 1899. For in 
1899 Russia and England were bitter enemies and in 1907 they were 
negotiating an Entente. What, indeed, independent and neutral ob- 
servers said about the Conference of 1907 was that the various Powers 
there seemed to proceed on the assumption that a war between England 
and Germany was likely, or certain, in the future. Events were evidently 
developing, for no one could have dreamed of such an assumption in 
1899. It is worthy of note that these grave suspicions were entertained 
when a Liberal Government was in power in England, which was un- 
doubtedly anxious to economise in naval expenditure and to repress 
jingoistic and imperialistic aspirations.^ A visit of the Kaiser to Eug- 

* This was the spirit of the Government, though the impetuous Admiral Loid 
Fisher says that, in January 1908, he recommended King Edward to ‘Copenhagen 
the Gorman Fleet k la Nelson,’ Memories, pp. 18-9, 183. Some of his reckless utter- 
ances at The Hague Conference got through to Germany and provoked alarm m 
official circles. 
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land in November 1907 did something to allay suspicion. He proved 
unexpectedly conciliatory and even offered to hand over to England 
that part of the new Baghdad railway which was to end in the Persian 
Gulf. But Prince Biilow finally vetoed the proposal and this was pro- 
bably the last chance Germany had of keeping on really friendly terms 
with England. The Entente with France was still only an entente, that 
with Russia had but just begun, and it was still possible for England 
to be friends with both Germany and Russia. 

The Kaiser did much harm to Anglo-German relations in 1908. He 
wrote a letter to the English First Lord of the Admiralty, the substance 
of which got into the papers and provoked much hostile criticism and a 
great demand for naval activity in England. Tension was shown when 
Sir Charles Hardinge spoke to the Kaiser of the dangers of naval com- 
petition and the Kaiser replied that he would go to war rather than 
submit to dictation of his naval programme by a foreign Power. King 
Edward’s visit to Czar Nicholas in June was more important for this 
reason. In August, King Edward met the Emperor Francis Joseph at 
Ischl and complained of the tension produced by the naval competition 
of Germany and, as Francis Joseph said, ‘tried (without success) to de- 
tach me from the alliance with Germany.’ At the end of October an ex- 
tremely injudicious interview with the Kaiser was published in the Daily 
Telegraph. The Kaiser informed the British public that the majority of 
his people wanted war with them and that he alone stood between, and 
had, secretly and openly, been England’s friend. This revelation pro- 
voked a violent explosion of protest in Germany and loudly expressed 
suspicion both of Germany and of the Kaiser in England. Suspicion 
was equally felt in British Government circles. The Bosnian crisis had 
just occurred in which Germany seemed to be supporting Austria- 
Hungary. And the Admiralty learnt in the autumn of 1908 that the 
German naval programme of 1909-10 was being anticipated. 

In March 1909 these secrets of the British Admiralty were revealed 
lo the House of Commons. The Government programme was con- 
sidered inadequate and an agitation for eight Dreadnoughts to be laid 
down in the year began. It was crystallised in the popular slogan ‘We 
want eight, and we won’t wait.’ After resisting the agitation for a time 
the British Government gave way to their public, and Germany was 
outdistanced in the race. England built eighteen Dreadnoughts between 
1909 and 191 1 and Germany nine.^ 

The Bosnian crisis passed and in July 1909 Prince Biilow laid down 
his oflSce. Kiderlen-Wfichter became Foreign Minister while Bethmann- 
Hollweg was made Chancellor. His difficulties as to stopping the 
Baghdad railway or the naval competition have been told elsewhere. It 

* Lord 'Roberts inaugurated, by a speech in the Lords on November 23, 1908, a 
campaign for compulsory military service, avowedly because of the danger from 
(Germany. He con&nied it l» speeches in the country until the war of 1914, but met 
''ith small success. 
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is, however, to the credit of Bethmann that he instituted negotiations 
late in 1909 for reducing the naval programmes, or rather for retarding 
them. He declared that he could not repeal the naval law, which laid 
down a programme only to be completed in 1918. But he could arrange 
that fewer capital ships should be laid down in the earlier years and the 
number be equivalently raised in the later. This suggestion did not 
come to much, but it was something. For the retardation of the ship- 
building for a few years would have meant a certain relaxation of 
tension. In return for this somewhat shadowy naval /arrangement, 
Bethmann demanded a very definite political advantage. He asked 
England to pledge herself to an agreement that ‘in the caSe of an attack 
made on either Power [England or Germany] by a third Power or 
group of Powers, the Power not attacked should stand aside.’ 

This famous neutrality proposal was repeated, in one forni or another, 
in the next two years and again in 1912. Its benefit to Germany was 
evident and substantial. If Russia or France (or both) attacked Ger- 
many, England would be neutral. But one Power (Japan) was bound to 
England by an alliance. Two others were bound by Ententes, and 
neither Russia nor France, nor Japan was in the least likely to attack 
England.^ At the moment, so far as human probability went, Germany 
was the only Power ever likely to do so. The acceptance of the proposal 
therefore would have been, from the English standpoint, of no special 
advantage. It might indeed have been of grave disadvantage. What 
would happen, for instance, if France had attacked Germany, and Ger- 
many had replied by invading France via Belgium? Germany would 
certainly have claimed that England had pledged herself to neutrality, 
despite the violation of Belgium and the breach of the Treaty of 1839 . 
As the new agreement would have been the later document, it would 
have been difficult to dispute this view. 

The fundamental fact in the whole question of the ‘neutrality for- 
mula’ was that it would have been inconsistent with the assumptions 
underlying the Franco-British Entente; and this was reflected in the first 
reply made by England. She offered to give assurances in July 1910 
that nothing in her agreements with any other Power was directed 
against Germany and that she had no hostile intentions towards her. 
As a result of further negotiations England asserted that there was 
nothing exclusive in her Entente system, and that a similar method of 
settling difficulties might be embodied in an agreement with Germany. 
The German reply to this in May 1911 promised well; but at this 
moment a rash action on her part produced the crisis of Agadir.^ 

* Italy and Austria-Hungary could, of course, have attacked England but no 
one believed that they would do so except at the instigation of Germany. 

* Germany caused the neutrality offer to have precedence of the naval discussions, 

and agreement on the first had to precede agreement on the second. It ought to be 
noted here that xht pout par lersix^ to naval retardation were throughout unsatisfactory 
For instance, despite reassuring statements from Bethmann, in the latter part of 1 » 
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The root of the Morocco crisis of 191 1 lay in Algeciras. Germany had 
been deeply wounded by the results of that Conference and showed it in 
1908. A grave incident took place, that of ‘the Casablanca deserters,’ 
over which Germany tried to bully France. Clemenceau happened to 
be Premier and refused to be intimidated and was supported by England 
and Russia, and the incident ended in arbitration at The Hague Tribunal, 
which was unfavourable to Germany (November 1908). As the Bosnian 
crisis was then to the fore and the Kaiser was very unpopular because of 
his Daily Telegraph interview, Germany had no wish for further com- 
plications elsewhere. Accordingly she initiated pourparlers at the be- 
ginning of 1909, which resulted (February 8) in a Declaration being 
signed by France and Germany known as the ‘Morocco Pact.’ This 
practically assured to France special political influence in Morocco, 
while giving to Germany equal economic opportunities with France in 
that area. It seemed that a new order of things had begun, but, after a 
very annoying set of negotiations in which Germany was conciliatory, 
the two parties failed to reach any economic agreement either over the 
mines or railways of Morocco. By the end of 1910 Germany was 
thoroughly annoyed at the French inability to arrive at economic 
agreement, and by the beginning of 1911 she had real reasons for 
becoming alarmed at French political activity in Morocco. 

The internal situation in Morocco was becoming impossible. The 
Sultan was overturned by his brother in 1908, and the usurper, though 
recognised by the Powers, was not obeyed by many of his subjects. In 
1910 his request for French officers to reorganise his army was refused, 
and he found himself unable to defend his capital (Fez) against rebel- 
lious tribesmen. He appealed to France for aid and in April 1911 she 
agreed to organise and despatch a Moorish, and if necessary a French, 
column to Fez to relieve the Sultan from anxiety. 

Even in March Kiderlen-Wachter had told the French that German 
public opinion would be excited by French operations in Morocco, 
which might appear to tear up the Act of Algeciras. When troops were 
actually sent in April both he and Bethmann saw the situation clearly 
enough. It is always easier to send troops into a disturbed area than to 
get them out again, and occupations by civilised Powers of barbarian 
territory, even if meant to be temporary and military, often become per- 
manent and political. Spain agreed with Germany that the action of 
France endangered the Act of Algeciras, and with it the integrity of 
Morocco. Sir Edward Grey thought differently, or at any rate protested 
that he was satisfied with the assurances of France, and meant to stand 

the Kaiser informed the British Ambassador that he would never consent to any 
agreement binding Germany not to enlarge her naval programme. When, however, 
the German Government subsequently examined this proposition they withdrew the 
offer of ‘retardation.’ The utterances of Bethmann in the Reichstag were also not 
calculated to soothe British suspicions. Sir E. Cook; How Britain strove for Peace 
(1914), pp. 18-28; G. Lowes Dickinson: The International Anarchy (1926), pp. 387-99. 
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by her. France tactfully suggested the resumption of the Franco- 
German railway negotiations in June, but these were interrupted by an 
extraordinary step on the part of Germany. 

On July 1, Germany informed the Powers who had signed the 
Algeciras Act, that she had sent a German gunboat, the Panther, to the 
port of Agadir in Southern Morocco, in order to protect German in- 
terests and subjects there. Germany explained that she considered the 
Act of Algeciras to be now dead, and could not look on while France 
and Spain seemed to be disregarding the Act. The manjwho sent the 
Panther certainly produced the crisis of Agadir. But whd was he? The 
Kaiser says he vainly protested against it, Bethmann does not seem to 
have been responsible, and Kiderlen appears to have been the culprit.' 
Kiderlen’s idea seems to have been a mere ‘bluif.’ He dJfl not really 
mean to attempt to partition Morocco, but he thought it\a good op- 
portunity to get rid of the Algeciras Act, and to press France to cede 
Germany a slice of Congo territory in retum’for her abandoning political 
designs in Morocco. He thought he could do this by holding Agadir 
until France surrendered. That seems the only intelligible explanation 
of so rash an act. 

The act was unwise for several reasons. Sir Edward Grey was already 
known to be very sensitive about treaties, and here was one openly torn 
up without England being consulted or a Conference summoned. Next, 
to send a warship to dominate a port on the Atlantic was the best way 
to convince every Englishman that Germany was trying to secure a 
naval base at Agadir by violent means as she had done at Kiao-Chau. 
On July 4 Sir Edward Grey informed the German Ambassador that the 
action at Agadir created *a new situation.’ He seems to have expected 
information on the subject from Berlin, but Kiderlen chose to assume 
that this was unnecessary, and gave no assurances till July 23. During 
this period of three weeks there were important negotiations between 
Jules Cambon and Kiderlen at Berlin. Kiderlen asked for a direct 
negotiation, thus excluding England and other signatories of Algeciras. 
and enabling him to demand compensation for retiring from Morocco, 
from France alone and in French territory (French Congo). Cambon 
agreed to a negotiation a deux, but said he must keep friends and allies 
informed of the negotiation. Kiderlen then demanded practically all 
the French Congo, and his tone was so menacing that England and 
France began exchanging views as to the possibility of real danger. On 
the 21st Sir Edward saw the German Ambassador and in plain language 
made clear to him that England thought Germany’s demands for the 
Congo excessive and that her attitude at Agadir needed explanation 
as she might even have hoisted her flag there. On the 23rd Germany 
gave the required assurance by telegraph. Had they been made earlier, 
these guarantees of good faith would have ended the crisis. 

On July 21, and before the German reply had been received, 

» V. Kiderlen Wdehter, ed. E. Jtekh (Berlin and Leipzig, 1924), vol. II. pp- 122-3 
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Mr. Lloyd George made a resounding entry into foreign politics. In a 
public speech at the Mansion House he stated that ‘Britain should at all 
hazards maintain her place and her prestige amongst the Great Powers 
... [if she were to be treated as] of no account in the Cabinet 
of Nations . . . peace at that price would be a humiliation intolerable 
for a great country like ours to endure.’ This statement was not sug- 
gested by Sir Edward Grey but had his full approval and he subse- 
quently defended it in public by saying that, if ever the time came when 
we could not make such a statement, ‘we shall have ceased to exist, at 
all events as a great nation.’ But it is one thing to make statements like 
this in private. Cambon had used strong language to Kiderlen, but 
France had not openly protested. And it is quite another to make them 
in public. The sensation created was immense. The German public 
stated that Germany was flouted, menaced and defied. ‘Stand firm, 
William!’ called out the Berlin crowd to the Kaiser, as they saw him 
riding down the Unter den Linden one day. But William could not 
stand firm. On July 24 and 25 the German Ambassador complained 
about the speech to Grey, but found him very determined. On the 
26th and 27th he made a very courteous communication from Berlin 
which ended the difficulties between England and Germany. 

The difficulties between France and Germany were not yet ended. 
The undercurrents of military preparations, though not of mobilisation, 
might have been detected in July in Germany, France, England and 
Belgium. But these were precautions, and in fact most diplomats knew, 
after the Mansion House speech, that Germany must yield or fight. She 
had not fought. Very tedious negotiations took place between Kiderlen 
and Cambon, and on August 20 the latter thought war possible. But 
the acuteness of the crisis became known to the public, there was a run 
on German banks in September, and the Kaiser and Bethmann finally 
put the brake on Kiderlen. In the second week of October an accord 
was reached, and the final agreement signed on November 4. 

In substance France turned the interior of Morocco from an inter- 
nationalised area to a French Sphere. Early in the next year the Sultan 
agreed to a French Protectorate, and except for Tangier and the 
Spanish zone Morocco now became French. Germany retained only 
The open door’ for trade. In compensation Germany obtained two 
large strips of French Congolese territory— running upwards from the 
German Cameroons, exactly as the horns of a cow spring from its head 
"--and as it were transfixing the Belgian Congo with the two points. The 
aim was evidently to give Germany direct access to the Belgian Congo, 
in order to put her in an advantageous position to secure a pre-emption 
on that territory.^ Germany had been defeated in the negotiation* and 
the extremely bitter debates in the Reichstag showed that the public 
realised the fact and put down the defeat to England. The British public 

^ At various times in the negotiations Kiderlen demanded this pre-emptioa, but 
^ ambon always refused. 
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was somewhat more moderate on hearing the news in November that 
the two nations had nearly been at war in July. 

Agadir was a crisis infinitely more serious than Algeciras and un- 
doubtedly more critical than the Bosnian one. The Triple Entente had 
been defeated over Bosnia and Russia humiliated. But their defeat and 
humiliation were perhaps less public and anyhow less recent than that 
of the Triple Alliance, and of Germany in particular, at Agadir. This 
time England had appeared ‘in shining armour’ at a grave moment, to 
support her friend. An able publicist put his finger on the gravity of the 
new situation at once. He said that the bond of the Triple Entente is 
less close than that of the Triple Alliance, but for practical purposes 
Europe is divided by these two great combinations, and\the tenseness 
of the situation makes crises inevitably recur. Russia an4 the Entente 
accepted defeat without war in the crisis of 1909. Germany accepted 
defeat without war in that of 1911; neither would accept delFeat without 
war in any future crisis.^ Both groups understood the danger, and both 
began to prepare. England had already been organising an expedi- 
tionary force of six divisions, now arrangements were made with the 
Admiralty to transport it rapidly overseas at need, i,e. to co-operate 
with France. Preparations of all kinds for press-censorship, for war 
legislation and the like were made. If a peace-loving country and 
government faced reality and made preparations like these, it is not 
surprising that military and naval activity developed elsewhere in a less 
liberal atmosphere. And the tensity of the situation was increased by 
military re-organisation everywhere and particularly by the designing 
and development of Russian strategic railways and of German strategic 
canals. 

Russia and Italy used the crisis of Agadir to press demands on their 
respective Allies which they might otherwise have declined. Italy 
watched the crisis from June onwards with the full intention of obtaining 
Tripoli from Turkey, while France, Germany and England were too 
occupied to prevent her. She had indeed previously obtained the con- 
sent of all the Great Powers to her eventual occupation of Tripoli, but 
none of them approved of the moment she selected to execute her pro- 
ject. On September 26 Italy sent an ultimatum to Turkey and declared 
war three days later. Even as stated by herself Italy’s reasons for war 
were pretexts. They were simply a cloak for a naked resolve to annex 
the territory of another Power which had done her no harm. The war 
reflected tittle credit on Italy from any point of view, but she eventually 
occupied the coastline of Tripoli and also the Dodecanese — twelve is- 
lands in the ^tgean, of which Rhodes was the most important. The out- 
break of the Balkan War, in October 1912, forced Turkey to conclude the 
Peace of Lausanne with Italy, and to cede to her these ill-gotten gains. 

^ Grey expressed the view before the outbreak of war in 1914 that Russia would 
not aa:cpt a second humiliation after Bosnia. Twenty- five Years (1925), vol. 1* PP* 
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Russia’s action, while France and England were grappling with 
Germany, was less successful though even more discreditable. She in- 
trigued so much in Persia, and showed so clearly her intention of annex- 
ing Teheran that Sir Edward Grey became extremely irate, and Cambon 
advised Russia to abandon her designs unless she wished to end the 
Entente, Russia also returned to the old idea of opening the Dardanelles 
to Russian warships and made a formal demand to this effect at Con- 
stantinople in December 1911. Turkey was informed by both England 
and France that they did not support this demand, and accordingly 
refused Russia’s request.^ But Turkey had become thoroughly sus- 
picious of the Entente and was now more pro-German than ever. 

In the beginning of 1912 the atmosphere between Russia and England 
had become so chilly that Germany made one more effort to break up 
the Triple Entente. The Kaiser asked ‘his friend Lord Haldane’ to pay 
an informal visit to Berlin. Lord Haldane had hardly arrived when Mr. 
Winston Churchill offended Germany by a speech (February 9) in 
which he described her fleet as ‘a luxury’ and England’s as ‘a necessity.’ 
But the reactions to this speech were probably not the cause of the 
failure of the overture. Haldane proposed the ‘two keels to one stan- 
dard,’ and said that our neutrality could not be reckoned on if Germany 
attacked France. Tirpitz tried to argue for a 10 : 16 keels’ standard and 
communicated his Novelle or naval programme. Bethmann replied by 
the old neutrality proposal in the following form. ‘If either of the high 
contracting parties becomes entangled in a war in which it cannot be 
said to be the aggressor, the other will at least observe towards the 
Power so entangled a benevolent neutrality, and use its utmost endea- 
vour for the localisation of the conflict.’ The English reply did not go 
even half-way to meet this view, and when Bethmann tried to secure 
what seemed to him an essential addition. Grey, in Bethmann’s words, 
‘roundly refused’ it.^ It is clear that Germany hoped to bind England 
to a formula separating her from the Entente, and that Haldane and 
Grey both saw this and refused to accede to the proposal. But, if Grey’s 
suspicions were to some extent aroused by the neutrality proposal, a 
study of the Novelle increased them. At the end of July Churchill 
indicated to the Commons that the new German programme meant an 
increase not only in ships and personnel, but also an unprecedented 
increase in the fighting efficiency of the forces available in peace time. 

British public opinion was being prepared for a further increase of the 
fleet in the North Sea and for the abandonment of the Mediterranean to 

* Sazonov added to his blunder by pretending that the overture was unauthorised 
and by appointing a new Ambassador at Constantinople. 

* V. Gooch and Tcmperley, vol. VI. pp. 682-3, 713-4,715. cp. Bethmann-Hollweg: 
Reflections on the World War (1920), vol. 1. pp. 54-5; Lowes Dickinson: Interna- 
iional Anarchy, pp. 389-99. It is clear that the Kaiser's influence at this stage 

particularly unfortunate, v. E. Brandenburg, Von Bismarck Zum Weltkriege 
(2nd Edn. Berlin 1925), pp. 353-4. On the whole question of the naval rivalry at 
period, cp. E, L. Woodward: Great Britain and the German Navy (1935), 
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France. Franco-British naval conversations took place in the summer 
and autumn. In October the third French Battle Squadron joined the 
other two in the Mediterranean. England virtually left to France 
the defence of the Mediterranean against Austria-Hungary,^ and the 
British Squadron based on Malta was much reduced by the despatch 
of several ships to the North Sea. England in return practically 
assumed the defence of the Channel. These arrangements were de- 
scribed by Sir Edward Grey, in a letter of November 22, 1912, to the 
French Ambassador, Cambon. *We have agreed that consultation be- 
tween [naval and military] experts is not and ought not to be regarded 
as an engagement that commits either Government to a^ion in a con- 
tingency that has not arisen and may never arise. The disposition, 
for instance, of the French and British fleets respectively at the 
present moment is not based upon an engagement to (^-operate in 
war.’ That might be so, but it rendered co-operation infinitely more 
probable.® On August 2, 1914, when war between Germany and 
France was seen to be inevitable. Grey promised to protect the Northern 
French coast from being bombarded by Germany. That was not war 
with Germany, but it was an action which rendered war with her ex- 
tremely probable. When the North Sea and the Channel were defended 
solely by England, and the Mediterranean mainly by Fjrance, each 
Power felt obligations when war broke out against the other. A com- 
mon plan of defence in peace time can only rest on a close political 
understanding, and it is hard to conceive such an understanding 
without some obligation. So November 1912 seems to mark a decisive 
stage in British estrangement from Germany. The final failure to 
arrive at a naval understanding with her in the early part of 1912 
caused England to concentrate her fleet in the North Sea and to 
rely on France to protect the Mediterranean. France was, in fact, 
though not in name, adding to British sea power. Germany, on the 
other hand, was compelling England to loosen her grip on the Mediter- 
ranean. The effect was to drive England away from Germany and 
towards France. 

^ It was not expected that the Italian fleet would side with Austria-Hungary and 
Germany, 

* Winston Churchill: WoHd Crisis (1931 Edn.), p, 81, says of the Mediterranean 
arrangement,*. . . the moral claims which France could make upon Great Britain it 

attacked by Germany . . . were enormously extended.’ 
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FROM THE BALKAN LEAGUE TO THE WAR OF 1914 

No single event influenced the outbreak of war in 1914 more than the 
Balkan War of 1912-13. Other incidents, as Algeciras, Bosnia or 
Agadir, disturbed the situation because they affected the Balance of 
Power in the future. But the overthrow of the Turk caused an im- 
mediate danger, for it affected the Balance of Power in the present. 
Serbia, Bulgaria, Greece and Rumania were revealed as conquering 
military states. The Turkish army— trained by Germany as a potential 
ally — was utterly beaten. Serbia added a million to its population, 
erased the humiliations of the Bosnian annexation, and triumphantly 
asserted her prestige in an outburst of Pan-Serb and Yugo-Slav en- 
thusiasm, which swept Dalmatia and Bosnia like a prairie-fire. Serbia, 
hitherto rebuffed and discredited, appeared armed, victorious and 
triumphant. As Italy had arisen from Piedmont so a united Yugo- 
slavia was to arise from Serbia. The prestige gained by Greece and 
Rumania was only second to that of Serbia. All three states now looked 
forward to a time when each flag would cover all their kinsmen in the 
Balkans, a greater Greece, a greater Rumania, a greater Serbia. And 
their brethren beneath the Turkish or Hapsburg rule looked forward to 
the day when the arms of their free countrymen would break the hated 
yoke from off their necks, A perpetually increasing nationalistic agita- 
tion in Austria-Hungary and Turkey, where such agitation was so 
dangerous, was the direct result of the Balkan War. 

The genesis of the Balkan War is an extremely simple one. Russia 
had temporarily reconciled Bulgaria with Serbia. But these two small 
states soon found that Russia was not prepared to support to the full 
their nationalistic designs of liberating their downtrodden brethren 
from Turkey. They found other Great Powers even less sympathetic; 
none of them was prepared to prevent the Young Turks from persecut- 
ing the Christians of Macedonia even more brutally than had Abdul 
Hamid. Bulgaria and Serbia decided to act together, and at the critical 
moment the appearance of a man of genius in Greece for the first time 
brought the three states into a Balkan League.^ That League smashed 
the Turks, defied the Concert of Europe, and upset the Balance of 
Power, For decades the relations of the Great Powers had been rudely 
shaken by the transfer of even the smallest bit of territory or population 
in the Balkans; they were shattered altogether by the radical changes <rf 
the Balkan War and the conflict of 1914 was perhaps the result. 

The Bosnian incident taught the Bulgars and Serbs that though 
Russia had been unable to help them then, she would try to help them 
in the future. The first idea seems to have been to attack the Turks, 
* Montenegro was ultimately also a member of the League. 
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while Russia and France held Austria-Hungary and Germany in check. 
The Serbs, despite their promise of 1909, apparently tolerated a furious 
Pan-Serb or Yugo-Slav propaganda in Austria-Hungary to prevent her 
from interfering while the Balkan states attacked Turkey. It was not 
till the autumn of 191 1, however, that the Bulgars listened to Serb over- 
tures. By that time they had seen that the Young-Turkish persecution 
of Christians in Macedonia meant extermination unless there was some 
interference from outside. And, so early as August 1911, Venizelos, 
the Greek Prime Minister, pointed out to the Bulgars that a defensive 
alliance between Greece and Bulgaria would ensure the ^afety of both 
and save the Christians of Macedonia. \ 

The Bulgars began their delicate task of negotiating witl^ the Serbs in 
October 1911. A treaty was ultimately signed in March 1912, guarantee- 
ing each party its territory and independence and promisingVnLitual sup- 
port if one of the Great Powers tried to annex or occupy any territory 
under Turkish rule. A secret annex arranged for common action 
against Turkey, subject to Russia’s approval. And, after making some 
preliminary partitions of territory, the two parties agreed to leave the 
assignment of ‘the contested zone’ in Macedonia^ to the arbitration of 
the Czar. A military convention was signed in April 1912. On May 29, 
1912, Bulgaria signed a defensive alliance with Greece, followed by a 
military convention in September. The small independent Serb kingdom 
of Montenegro was also approached verbally in August, and agreed to 
join the League. 

Sazonov, who came to the Russian Foreign Office at the end of 1910, 
probably hoped to control Serbia and Bulgaria, and warned them at an 
early stage that his Government would not approve action against 
Turkey, Poincar^, the active French Premier who visited St. Petersburg 
in August 1912, saw further than Sazonov. He pointed out that these 
agreements contained ‘the germ of a war not only against Turkey but 
against Austria’ — and ‘was in fact une convention de guerre which not 
only revealed the ambition of the Serbs and Bulgars but encouraged 
them.’ He was perfectly right. Hatred of Turkey and not love of one 
another was the tie uniting the Balkan League, and these fighting cocks 
were not to be restrained by the warnings of any Great Power. Austria- 
Hungary had some faint suspicions of the coming crisis, but did little 
to prevent it. In mid-September, Sazonov, at Iasi alive to the military 
preparations of the Balkan League, sought to invoke the intervention of 
the Great Powers. He was too late. On October 7 the members of the 
Balkan League were informed that the Great Powers were opposed to a 
rupture with Turkey, and would, in any case, permit no change in the 
territorial status quo in the Balkans. The next day (October 8) Monte- 
negro, disregarding altogether these menaces, declared war on Turkey, 
and set the Balkans aflame from one end to the other. 

^ The ‘ contested zone* was the Monastir area, very dear to Bulgarian hearts and 
full of pro-BuIgars, 
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What followed is one of the miracles of history. There can be no 
doubt that the Great Powers believed that the Balkan League would be 
beaten. Both they and the Turks were speedily undeceived. On Octo- 
ber 22 the Bulgars won a great victory over the Turks at Kirk-Kilisse; 
on the 26th the Serbs opened the way into Macedonia by a resounding 
victory at Kumanovo, which they followed up by a victory in front of 
Monastir, where their troops fought for a day breast-high in the water. 
The Greeks, who had been temporarily checked at Fiorina, found only 
fleeing Turks to contend with when they advanced again, and on 
November 8 they entered the coveted town of Salonica. This was really 
the end of the Turkish Empire in Macedonia. Mr. Asquith, on Novem- 
ber 9, in his speech at the Mansion House, brushed aside altogether the 
collective menace of the Great Powers to the Balkan League of only one 
month before. He said that the Great Powers would recognise the new 
facts and consent to the territorial changes already won by blood and 
sacrifice. 

The position of the Balkan League was, however, by no means so 
strong, nor were the Great Powers so weak, as they appeared to be. 
The Serbs had reached Durazzo on the sea coast of Albania, or had 
brought their steeds to water in the Adriatic,’ as King Nicholas of 
Montenegro poetically remarked. Austria-Hungary now threatened, in 
unmistakable terms of menace, that she would allow no Serbian annexa- 
tion of Albanian ports; Italy supported her, and Sazonov reluctantly 
concurred. On December 3, 1912, an armistice was arranged between 
the Turks and the League, and it lasted till February 3, 1913. Three 
great Turkish fortresses still held out at the end of the year; Scutari in 
Albania against Serbs and Montenegrins; Janina in Epirus against the 
Greeks; Adrianople in Thrace against the Bulgars. The rest of Euro- 
pean Turkey was in the hands of the Balkan League up to the lines of 
Tchataldja, which are but some thirty kilometres distant from Con- 
stantinople itself. There Bulgaria had penned the biggest Turkish army, 
but had been informed by Sazonov that she would not be allowed to 
enter Constantinople. 

It is pleasant to record that France and Germany, for once, helped 
one another to keep the peace and to localise the conflict. In Decem- 
ber Conrad certainly wanted to attack the Serbs, but the refusal of the 
aged Austrian Emperor to go to war was greatly strengthened by the 
attitude of Germany, which was extremely pacific. And Italy also 
assisted Germany to restrain her ally. Similarly Poincar6 and France 
worked hard to restrain Sazonov, whose previous commitments could 
hardly avoid encouraging the Balkan League even when he professed 
to disapprove of their actions. Sir Edward Grey during this period at 
no time hesitated to throw his full weight into the scales of peace. 
Largely owing to his efforts, though heartily seconded by Poincar6 and 
the Kaiser, the system of settling matters or rather trying to settle 
them by the European Conference was again adopted, and despite all 
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difficulties, the method justified itself. The machine was bound to work 
clumsily, for the Great Powers often disagreed, though not to the point 
of fighting with one another. It was difficult therefore to put active 
pressure on the small and militarily triumphant League. But, though 
the Conference was at times hoodwinked and defied both by the Balkan 
League and by the Turks, it proved a good instrument for reconciling 
the Great Powers. 

On February 3 the League resumed hostilities against the Turks, and 
the danger of conflict between the Great Powers became very great. 
Austria-Hungary had mobilised troops to threaten Serbija; Russia had 
mobilised in the Caucasus to threaten Turkey. On January 24, 1913, 
Enver Bey overthrew the relatively pacific Turkish Government at 
Constantinople, murdered the Turkish Commander-in-CShief and be- 
came a sort of military dictator. He promptly and coiitemptuously 
repudiated the arrangement for settlement made in Deceipber by the 
Am bassadors* Conference of the Great Powers, and resumed hostilities 
with the Balkan League. The results were at first disastrous to Turkey. 
The large island of Crete, which the Great Powers had so often denied 
to the Greeks, now surrendered quietly and hoisted the Greek flag. 
The Albanian city of Scutari fell to King Nicholas of Montenegro, and 
he refused to retire from it. But Austria-Hungary would not give way 
here, and, under her pressure, the Great Powers forced Nicholas to 
evacuate it by a naval demonstration. The great Epirot fortress of 
Janina fell before the Greeks, and Adrianople, the greatest prize of all, 
yielded to the combined efforts of the Serbian artillery and the Bulgar 
army. The situation in March may be described as follows: the Bulgars 
held Macedonia east of Salonica and all Thrace up to the Tchataidja 
lines, on which they made no impression. The Greeks held most of 
Epirus and Southern Macedonia including Salonica. The Novibazar 
area and all Macedonia hitherto unconquered had passed into the 
hands of the Serbs. The crucial question really concerned the ‘con- 
tested zone’ of Macedonia. This area, comprising Monastir and the 
heart of Macedonia, was the prize which Bulgaria had lost in 1878 and 
now trusted to regain. Unfortunately for her Serbia held it, and Serbia 
was not wholly satisfied with her share of the spoils. It is true that she 
had agreed that the ‘contested zone’ was to be assigned according to 
the arbitration of the Czar, but that was before she had conquered it. 
Force alone would make her or Bulgaria yield. 

The Great Powers had already decided in principle that Albania 
should be independent, and, in this one instance, their show of power 
had taught Serbs and Montenegrins to evacuate territory. Austria- 
Hungary forced the Great Powers to act, and they incontinently 
bunffied the Montenegrins out of Scutari. The Great Powers had also 
partially defined the boundaries of Albania to the north. They agreed 
on a northern boundary, which ran counter to all the dictates of com- 
mon sense, and of which the result (doubtless suggested by Austria- 
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Hungary) could only have been to facilitate future conflicts between 
Serbs and Albanians. Of this fact the Russians and the Germans were 
fully aware, though Sir Edward Grey seems to have been wholly 
ignorant of it. He believed the European Conference to be such an 
excellent device, as to be incapable of drawing up an agreement con- 
trary to common sense. 

The Albanian question thus settled, the Great Powers, disavowing 
their utterance of October 1912, proceeded to cut off from Turkey all 
territory west of a line between Enos and Midia, thus confining her 
within a small comer of which the extremity was Constantinople. This 
area was ceded to the Balkan Allies en bloc, the island of Crete went to 
Greece alone, and the fate of other Turkish islands, Samothrace, 
Lemnos, etc., was left for the Great Powers to decide in the future. The 
further assignments of the Great Powers met with bitter opposition. 
Greece did very well in obtaining not only the great prize of Salonica 
but a stretch of South Macedonia which included many Bulgars. 
Serbia got Northern and (what was gall and wormwood to the Bulgars) 
Central Macedonia. Bulgaria was to obtain Thrace and the JEgean 
coast. After much protest and pressure the Balkan League and Turkey 
signed this Treaty of London on May 30. They all of them tore it up 
immediately afterwards. 

The Bulgars were not prepared to surrender either Salonica to the 
Greeks or the ‘contested Macedonian zone’ to the Serbs. But these two 
nations held the disputed areas, anticipated the Bulgar refusal, kept 
themselves ready, and formed an alliance. King Ferdinand of Bulgaria 
secretly ordered one of his armies to attack the Serbs in Macedonia and 
another to move on Salonica. On June 29 the Bulgars secretly attacked 
the Serbs at midnight. It was in vain that the Bulgarian Premier pro- 
tested that the attack was unauthorised and that the Bulgarian army 
had been ordered to cease hostilities. The wrath of Serbs and of Greeks 
was thoroughly aroused against their treacherous ally. King Con- 
stantine at the head of the Greek army captured the Bulgars in Salonica 
and undertook a brilliant but reckless campaign up the valley of the 
Struma. He was extricated from a dangerous situation by the Serbs, 
who utterly routed the Bulgars at the Bregalnica. Within six weeks 
50,000 of the allies were killed. Meanwhile two Powers, who were not 
members of the Balkan League, improved the situation by triumphing 
bloodlessly over the already helpless and defeated Bulgars. Enver Bey 
led a Turkish army by forced marches out from the lines of Tchataldja 
and speedily recovered Adrianople. The city, which had cost so many 
thousand Turkish and Bulgarian lives, was surrendered without a blow. 
Secondly, Rumania, which had viewed the division of the spoil with 
angry eyes, mobilised her army, invaded the absolutely helpless Bul- 
garia, seized important strategic points, and menaced Sofia. On 
-August 10 the Bulgars signed the Treaty of Bucharest, with Serbia, 
Greece and Rumania. Bulgaria was forced to cede to Rumania the 
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fortress of Silistria commanding the Danube and the southern part of 
the Dobruja, which was ethnically Bulgarian.^ The Serbs retained all 
North Macedonia and the ‘contested zone’ (the Monastir area) which 
was certainly pro-Bulgar. The Greeks retained South Macedonia from 
Fiorina opposite Monastir up to the borders of Western Thrace. They 
obtained the fine harbour of Cavalla, the only practicable opening for 
Bulgaria on the iCgean,^ and the rich tobacco districts of the hinterland. 
Bulgaria still retained Western Thrace with the poor roadstead of 
Dedeagatch as her sole iEgean harbour. The Serb^, Greeks and 
Rumans thus ignored the Great Powers over nearly everything except 
Albania. The Turks under Enver Bey equally despised the Treaty of 
London, and calmly retained Adrianople, which, according to the de- 
cision of the Great Powers, was to become Bulgarian. Tpe Greeks and 
the Turks equally refused to accept any decision of the Qreat Powers 
as to the fate of islands like Lemnos and Samos, and technically con- 
tinued to fight one another. The Great Powders stomached these affronts 
as best they could. They dared not resort to force, for that would have 
ranged Austria-Hungary and Germany on one side and France and 
Russia (if not England) on the other. This difficulty enabled the small 
Powers to pluck their beards with impunity. 

The actual gains in population meant something: Serbia added a 
million to its total or about one hundred thousand fighting men to its 
army; Greece did about the same; and Rumania gained important 
strategic advantages. Even Bulgaria got some territory. The actual 
loss of territory and population by Turkey affected that strange Em- 
pire much less than it would have done a Western State. Christian sub- 
jects were no loss, for they were not allowed to serve in the army, but 
the independence of Albania deprived Turkey of a fine recruiting 
ground for soldiers and administrators.^ The defeat in the field was a 
positive gain, for the Turks set to work to reorganise their army in 
earnest, and it proved its worth in the coming war. The recapture of 
Adrianople also awakened the national patriotism of the Turks, which 
was stimulated by the fact that their rule in Europe was now confined to 
areas ethnically Turkish. 

The best commentary on the Balkan War of 1912-13, and of its 
effects, is that none of the belligerents, whether defeated or triumphant, 
believed that the territorial decisions would be permanent. The vic- 
torious Serbs and Montenegrins thought they would have to fight 
Austria-Hungary before they could rest on their laurels. The defeated 
Bulgars made overtures for an alliance both with Austria-Hungary and 

^ Montenegro received a large increase of territory to the East — Djakovo, Ipek, etc. 

* It is to the credit of Vcnizclos that he desired Bulgaria to have this port so that 
a Greco-Bulgar alliance might remain a possibility. He was overruled by King 
Constantine and the General Staff. 

* Many Grand Viziers have been Albanians, as, e,g. the Kiuprile. So was Meheme 
Ali, the most famous of all the modern rulers of Egypt. 
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with the Turks so as to be revenged on their former allies. The Greeks 
hovered uncertainly between the Entente and the Austro-German 
Alliance. All of them expected a new war very soon, and thought any 
treaties made in 1913 to be the merest ‘scraps of paper.’ 

The attitude of Russia naturally became of great importance after the 
Balkan War. She controlled Serbia, was increasing her influence on 
Rumania, but had alienated Bulgaria. Moreover, Turkey had been so 
weakened that Russia might perhaps still have a good chance of further 
dismembering her. As early as April 1913 Turkey had appealed to 
Germany for a good German officer to reorganise her army, though it 
was agreed that he should not be sent till the Peace. Germany was 
anxious to build up Turkey in Asia, and decided to send General Liman 
von Sanders; he was to be given the status of a commanding general. 
On November 17 Sazonov indicated Russia’s anxiety and disapproval, 
as Liman would command a Turkish army corps in Constantinople, 
and his protest was backed up by the Russian Prime Minister, who was 
visiting Berlin. Germany was at once explanatory and evasive. Russia, 
however, appealed to her Allies and suggested an identical note of re- 
monstrance to Constantinople signed by herself, France and England. 
Grey agreed to support this in principle, but wished to delay common 
action. His position was embarrassing, for a British Admiral was at 
Constantinople with a very similar naval mission to that proposed for 
Liman’s military one. The Kaiser was for standing out, but the German 
Foreign Office instructed their Ambassador at Constantinople to come 
to terms. ‘ France was ready to support Russia in any move which she 
might make, but Grey was more cautious.^ On the last day of 1913 
Bethmann obtained the Kaiser’s assent to a compromise. Liman von 
Sanders became Inspector-General and a Turkish Field Marshal, but 
resigned his command over the first Turkish Army Corps in Con- 
stantinople. This ended the matter. It is often quoted as an example of 
Germany’s moderation; but it was hardly that. Both Bethmann and the 
German authorities at Constantinople said that German prestige would 
actually gain. The functions of command and inspection could not be 
performed by one man, and Liman himself thought his position better.® 
The incident is, however, instructive because Russia and France came 
near to war with Germany. 

A Council held at St. Petersburg decided not to go to war with Ger- 
many over this matter, especially as England’s attitude was uncertain. 
But on February 21 a still more important Council took place, which 
discussed the question of the Straits.* It decided that Russia should try 

’ V. Grosse Politik, vo!. 38, p. 260 n.; Sicbert: Entente Diplomacy and the World 
U921). p. 698. 

“ V. Documents Diplomatiques Frangais (1871-1914), 3rd Ser., vol. VIII. p. 869; 
Gooch and Temperley, vol. X. (I), pp. 394-6. 

“ V. Grosse Politik, vol. 38, pp. 283, 305. 

* M. N. Pokrovsky: Drei Konferemen (1920), pp. 32 sqq.\ M.Montgelas: The Case 
for the Central Powers (1925), pp. 94-5. 
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to secure command of both Bosphorus and Dardanelles; that this com- 
mand could only be secured by a European war and not by a localised 
conflict with Turkey; that for the moment a political atmosphere must 
be created favourable for ‘operations leading up to the occupation of 
the Straits.’ There is no doubt that this was a very serious decision, for 
the Czar’s views, according to the French Ambassador, were that ‘to 
reopen the Straits, I would even use force.’^ At the same time he was 
begging him to assist in bringing about a close agreement with England.^ 

Sir Edward Grey was not thinking of agreements wit|i Russia or of 
using force anywhere. He still believed in his idea of a European Con- 
ference, for he thought that it had averted war in 1913 arid saw that the 
inclusion of Germany in such an organisation was the surest road to 
peace. He persevered in a pacific attitude towards Gern^any. In fact 
during the winter of 1913 and the first half of 1914 negotiations took 
place with Germany over the Portuguese Colonies and also over the 
Baghdad railway, which resulted in a considerable measure of agree- 
ment. A full power for signing the Baghdad Treaty was actually sent off 
to London on July 22 by Germany. 

For reasons too long to note here the Portuguese negotiation was 
dropped in March, but it is pathetic to note that on July 28, 1914, Ger- 
many was preparing to resume this negotiation. Thus, up to the very 
brink of war, England and Germany were pursuing a settlement of 
their own private difficulties.® One unfortunate incident had occurred. 
When Sir Edward Grey accompanied King George on a state visit to 
Paris in April, pressure was put upon him to engage in naval conversa- 
tions with Russia. France was asked and was ready to make a proposal 
which drew closer the ties of the Entente. England was at that time 
by no means on good terms with Russia and anxious to conciliate her. 
So the naval conversations took place. They became known and were 
reported in the press. On June 11, 1914, Sir Edward Grey, questioned 
in the Commons, replied in characteristic parliamentary style. ‘The 
answer given,’ he writes, ‘is absolutely true. The criticism to which it is 

’ v. Documents Diphmatiques Franfais (I87}~t9I4), 3rd Scr., vol. X. p. 200. 

* The policy of Russia in 1914 is still obscure, in spite of the revelations in the 
documents. It seems clear that Izvolsky wanted war (but he was an Ambassador 
only) and that Sazonov did not. The material arguments were certainly against war 
till 1917. M. BogiieviC in his Causes of the IPor regards Russia as aggressive in 1914, 
but his testimony, and that of most Serbs, is marred by party bias. The assertions 

injUvreNo/r,vol. II. pp.346-7, that Grey promisedSazonov aid in case of war against 

Gemwny in September 191 2 were denied by Grey in Twenty-Five Tears, vol. I. p- 29S, 
and his statement is confirmed by documents in Gooch and Temperley, vol. IX. ( 1 ). PP- 
749-72. But the whole attitude of Russia in 1914 shows that, despite temporaiy 
^fferences, she was anxious to improve relations with England, because English aid 
in a future war was still uncertain. Hence not only the naval conversations, but the 
curious fact that Sazonov suggested a mutual guarantee of Asiatic ^sessions to 
England, and even ofliered to include Japan (July 1914) (Gooch and temperley, voi- 
X. (2), pp. 821-3, and vol. XI. p. xi.) 

• Grosse Politik, vol. 37, pp. 137, 469. 
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Open is, that it does not answer the question put to me. That is un* 
deniable.’ ^ But, unfortunately, his answer was widely interpreted as a 
denial of all naval conversations whatsoever with Russia. This was 
bound to cause a bad impression; for the German Government had 
secret information not only of the British naval conversations with 
Russia in 1914, but also of the British military conversations with 
France authorised in 1912.® It seems that Grey would have done better 
frankly to reveal the existence of both conversations to Germany. For 
he denied there were any secret agreements and yet tried to conceal the 
secret conversations. It is difficult to see how Germany could accept 
Grey’s assurance, and, though we cannot help sympathising with this 
honourable gentleman in his grave difficulties, his solution of them had 
unfortunate effects. 


The real signs of the alteration to the Balance of Power made by the 
Balkan War are seen in their effect on the soldiers. A memorandum of 
December 1912, drawn up by Ludendorff for the German General Staff, 
contemplated war as the result.® He was doubtful about Italy joining 
the Austro-German combination and fairly certain that England would 
side with France and Russia. He thought that it was necessary in case 
of war to take the offensive against France and violate Belgium, and to 
remain on the defensive on the Russian frontier. He insisted that it was 
necessary to vote large sums to increase Germany’s military strength, 
and particularly to fortify the Russian frontier. It is interesting that he 
regards the Triple Alliance as a ‘defensive’ combination and the Triple 
Entente as having ‘marked offensive tendencies,’ though this may be his 
way of putting things. On March 28, 1913, the money for this outlay 
came before the Reichstag for the vote, in the shape of a capital levy 
of fifty million pounds, and the news became public. It was of peculiar 
significance, for people saw that so great a financial demand could hardly 
be made again in peace time. On the 29th it was announced that the 
German peace strength would be increased by 120,000 men. 

Military developments were taking place, in the same period, else- 
where in Europe. The fruit of Haldane’s reforms in the British Army 
now matured. About the same time arrangements were made in the 
Belgian Parliament for a considerable increase of her army. The French 

’ Grey, Twenty-Five Yeats, vol. I. p. 289. 

“ Bcthmann sent a special message to Grey pretending to be convinced. Grey, 
however, was hard pressed by Ballin in a private conversation. On this occasion 
Grey hinted at the possibility of exchanges of views with France and Russi^ but 
*no such naval convention existed and that it was not England's intention to 
»gree to any such convention.' Grosse Foiitik, vol. 39, pp. 626-#5; Gooch and Tern- 
P^^ley, vol. X. (2). pp. 800-13, vol. XL pp, 4-6. 

* Ludendorff: He General Staff and its Problems (1920), vol. 1. p. 57. There is a 
further report whi^ the Temps says is his, but qf which he has denied the authenticity. 
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Government had already been planning a Bill for turning the military 
service from two years into three, and the German increases spurred 
on the French Government to carry this Bill in both Houses by August. 
At the same time France obtained an addition of strength by taking 
recruits at 20 instead of 21, and by extending the period of liability for 
military service from the age of 45 to 48 years. Here again the measure 
was ominous. France had no more to give either in men or in period of 
military service. And when a country has no more to give, it becomes 
nervous or is likely to gamble on its last card. Russia alsp was not to be 
behindhand; during 1913 she increased her effectives bV 135,000 and 
raised her periods of service by three months.^ Whan was ominous 
about all this was that, at the moment, Germany was in th^ best military 
position, but that year by year her advantages would decrease; so the 
temptation to her military men to go to war was great. Russia expected 
to knock two days off the time required for mobilisation in 1914, to 
increase her network of strategic railways on the German East frontier, 
and to be quite ready in 1917. At the end of 1912 Ludendorff had 
written that Russia was ‘still very much behindhand with the reorganiza- 
tion, equipment and arming of her forces, so that for the time being the 
Triple Alliance need not be afraid of an armed conflict even with her, in 
spite of her numerical superiority.’ As, however, Russia ‘will be stronger 
with every year that passes,’ one can understand that Germany grew 
nervous as Russia’s armaments increased. ^ 

Germany, or at least her General Staff, was nervous for another 
reason too. Ludendorff in his memorandum described Austria-Hungary 
as ‘most threatened politically,’ and says in a note that Moltke feared 
that she would take her own line and ‘be swept along by overhasty 
measures which involved us without affecting our vital interests/ 
Ludendorff adds that Moltke had ‘little confidence in our [German] 
diplomacy. He doubted whether it would adopt the right course at a 
critical moment.’ We must bear these facts in mind in considering the 
motives which swayed the Kaiser, who considered himself a soldier and 
whose marginal notes of this period more than once exalted military 
at the expense of civilian judgments. On February 24, 1914, Moltke, 
the Chief of Staff, sent a long report to Jagow — the Foreign Minister, on 

^ This provoked a new report from Moltke; v. Grosse Politik, vol. 39, p. 219. 

* In genera], figures quoted for increase of armaments arc very misleading and con- 
tradictory. The League of Nations’ figures in Journal of the Institute of International 
Affairs^ May 1926 pp, 123-4, do not seem to agree with those of Montgelas, Case jor 
the Central Powers (1925), pp. 194-8. On paper Russia and France had been increas- 
ing armaments faster than Austria-Hungary and Germany since 1899. But men are 
the raw material of war, and Russia was even in 1914 very deficient in rifles and 
heavy guns. Further, as any soldier knows, statistics mean very little until critically 
examined. One wants to know the proportion of rifle to ration-strength, whether 
gendarmerie or colonial troops arc included in strengths, and whether estimates in- 
clude pensions and are really ajl spent (as thqr were certainly not in Russia) in 
improving efficiency. 
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the development of the Russian Army,^ and about the same time the 
Italian Chief of Staff was reported as feeling anxious about it, though 
he did not believe that Russia would make an aggressive war. A report 
from Germany’s Ambassador at St. Petersburg stated that Sazonov was 
friendly but weak, and that other, and darker, forces in Russia were work- 
ing against him. The Kaiser annotated: Tn any case he neither can, will, 
nor wishes to alter anything. Russo-Prussian relations are once for all 
dead — We have become enemies.’ A hot campaign in the German 
and Russian press on their respective armaments, which broke out in 
March, seemed to underline this. Curiously enough Kaiser William at 
this time, and Franz Ferdinand about two months later at Konopisht, 
refused to be alarmed by Russia’s military preparations at the moment. 
The latter indeed held that her internal unrest prevented any real danger 
from her. Moltke, however, was reported to be gloomy on June 1, and to 
have said, in reference to Franco-Russian preparations, ‘We are ready, 
and the sooner the better for us.’^ And this report is probably true. 

The most serious feature, however, was Rumania’s apparent defec- 
tion from the Austro-German Alliance. Hitherto Rumania had been 
bound by a secret treaty which was known only to the King and a few 
leading Ministers, and it was likely that it would not be honoured by 
the Rumanian Cabinet, Parliament, or people. For there were three 
million Rumans in Hungary who were abominably oppressed by the 
Hungarian Government. Ludendorff had drawn attention to the mili- 
tary danger of Rumania’s defection in December 1912, and Conrad 
no longer doubted that she would default at the end of 1913. But the 
matter was not a simple one, for the Rumanian question affected the 
internal affairs of Hungary as well as the foreign policy of Austria- 
Hungary. As long as the Hungarians oppressed Rumans in Hungary, 
the Rumanian Government outside Hungary would not be won back 
into the Austro-German fold. Kaiser William went to Vienna in March 
1914 and found that both Berchtold and the Emperor Francis Joseph 
thought Rumania ‘virtually lost.’ A few days later the Kaiser spoke 
with Franz Ferdinand, the heir to the throne, who criticised Berchtold 
for want of openness and attacked the Hungarians for ill-treating their 
Ruman subjects. The situation had become worse on June 12-14, 
when William again visited Franz Ferdinand (as it proved for the last 
lime) to admire the roses in his garden at Konopisht. In the interval 
between this and their former meeting the Ruman subjects of Hungary 
had scorned Tisza’s overtures, and a serious bomb outrage had occurred 
at Debreczen. Franz Ferdinand expressed himself in very violent terms 
against the Hungarians and reiterated the need for conciliating the 

* Gfosse Folitik^ vol. 39. pp. 533 sqq, 

* Eckardstcin: Die Isolicriutg Deu(schlands,{Lclpi\gy 1921), pp. 184, 185 n. There 
had been a renewal of the military engagements of the Triple Alliance by a new 
niiitary convention between Germany, Austria-Hungaiy, and Italy on March 10, 
1914. But the nilers of Germany believed Ital/s aid would he slight* 

U 
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Rumans both within and without Austria-Hungary. He also spoke of 
the need of a diplomatic alliance with Bulgaria, thus isolating Serbia 
and putting pressure on Rumania. 

Serious as was the threat to Austria-Hungary both internal and ex- 
ternal, from the Rumanian danger, it could not compare with that from 
Serbia. The Government of that country had promised in 1909 to live 
in good neighbourly relations with Austria-Hungary and to repress 
hostile propaganda towards her. They were not anxious either in 191,^ 
or 1914 for a new war, because they had much to gain jby delay. Aj;' 
munition and rifles were deficient, their new territoijy needed cc 
solidating, and Russia would not be ready for war until 1917. But 
four millions of Serbian Serbs called to the eight million Serbo-Croats 
under the Hapsburgs.^ Even had the Serb Government di^ired to do so, 
they could hardly have suppressed the incessant propaganda and 
habitual intercourse between their own Serbs and thosd beyond the 
Danube and Drina. There was no press censorship in Serbia, the news- 
papers could say what they liked, and availed themselves liberally of 
their freedom. Pan-Serb agitation, which had been at bloodheat in 
1908, was at boiling point during 1913 and 1914. A feverish and furious 
agitation ran through Serbia, Bosnia, Dalmatia, Croatia.^ Hundreds of 
students dreamed of the days when Yugoslavia should be free and of 
how to die for her freedom. In 1910 a student sought to assassinate the 
Governor of Bosnia, and committed suicide before being captured. He 
exclaimed with his last breath, ‘I leave it to Serbdom to avenge me.' 
This incident was glorified in a notorious pamphlet which had a wide 
sale. In 1912 student demonstrations at ^greb ended in bloodshed, 
and the Ban or Governor of Croatia was twice within an ace of being 
murdered by students. In January 1913 two young Bosnians planned 
to murder their Governor, abandoning their attempt only at the last 
moment, and in August another Zagreb student made an attempt on 
another Ban. In March 1914 a new attempt at Zagreb was discovered 
just in time to prevent the Ban and an Austrian Archduke from being 
assassinated. These attempts were due partly to propaganda, partly to 
criminal or terrorist organisations. But they were most of all due to the 
emotions aroused by the birth of new ideas. ‘Thoughts burst forth, 
burning and irrepressible as lava. Do not demand of any new thought 
that it should be just to the thought that preceded it.’ ® That would 
have seemed treason to the cause. The whole educational life of Croatia, 
Dalmatia, and Bosnia was a seething mass of discontent and smothered 
rebeUion, and the students of independent Serbia inflamed the agita- 

* Six million Serbo-Croats, two million Slovenes. Even the proposed onion of 
Serbia and Montenegro excit^ great apprehensions at Berlin and Vienna. 

* It had different aspects. There was a Pan-Serb agitation and a Serbo-Croat or 
Yugoslav agitation quite distinct from it. In addition there were societies like the 
Narodna Odbrana which were merely propagandist, and others like the Black Hano 
which were criminal and terroristic. 

* Castelar. 
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tion.^ These activities were so flagrant that they could not be concealed 
from the authorities. But they were infinitely more active inside 
Austria-Hungary than in Serbia. 

Berchtold, the Foreign Minister of Austria-Hungary, and Tisza, the 
Hungarian Premier, were well aware of the agitation. They knew that 
it could not go on for ever, and were naturally inclined to think that it 
was more due to propaganda from outside than to unrest from within. 
•But Tisza was, in his own way, a great man and wished to move cau- 
, iously. For he knew the difficulties and danger Hungary would en- 

)unter in war to be more serious than Berchtold dreamed of. But the 
defection of Rumania urged both men to action against Serbia, and 
during April and May 1914 they moved steadily in this direction. It was 
at this point that Conrad, as Chief of the General Staff, intervened with 
effect. Like the Sybil he was perpetually offering the books of his wisdom 
which had hitherto always been repulsed. His views were summed up 
in his own epigram that war with &rbia would have been a safe game 
in 1 909, that a similar war in 19 1 3 was a game which still offered chances, 
that in 1914, though a desperate hazard, it must be undertaken as 
there was no alternative. The Serbs, he said, were led by irresponsible 
agitators, ‘full of unquenchable hatred for us,’ and only amenable to 
force. In the winter of 1913 and the spring of 1914 he repeated this view 
over and over again to Kaiser William, to Moltke, the German Chief 
of Staff, to Berchtold, and to Franz Ferdinand. The last, while not ap- 
parently concurring in Conrad’s views of an immediate attack on Serbia, 
agreed to a diplomatic offensive, and recommended it to the Kaiser at 
Konopisht. Berchtold agreed, and the point of this offensive against 
Serbia was to bring Bulgaria into the Triple Alliance, and to inform 
Rumania of it. Serbia would thus be isolated, and Rumania might once 
more be won back. It was hoped ultimately to include Greece and 
T urkey in the new group. Russia would thus be effectively countered 
in the Balkans. After many revisions, Berchtold had at last finished his 
memorandum on June 24, and was about to forward it to Germany 
for approval and support. But, while he was putting the last touches, 
something occurred which converted him to Conrad’s views at a blow. 
For on the afternoon of June 28 he and all the world learnt (hat a 
Bosnian Serb, who had just come from Belgrade, had assassinated 
Franz Ferdinand and his wife at the bridge of Sarajevo. 


The story of events from the assassination of the Archduke till the 
outbreak of war is even yet not clear.® It is remarkable that the chief 

* The only scientific description of these sinister activities is in R. W. Seton- 
Watson’s Sarajevo (1926), pp. 63-79. But no one who saw Dalmatia, Bosnia or 
Croatia in 1912 or 1913, could doubt the prevalence of an extraordinaiy unrest. 

’ The fullest account and tiw one nearest to finality is that given by B. E. Schmitt 
in The Conting of the War 1914 , 2 vote. (New York, 1930). 
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Austro-Hungarian investigator not only did not find any evidence of 
complicity of the Serbian Government in the assassination, but that he 
reported it as ‘definitely improbable.’ So the fact is that the Austro- 
Hungarian Government accused the Serbian Government of com- 
plicity in the plot, when all the evidence to hand showed that they were 
guiltless,^ Whatever the facts may turn out to be, nothing can absolve 
the Austro-Hungarian Government from this responsibility. 

The German Government was misled as to the facts by Berchtold and 
may have believed the Serb Government really guilty. It seems certain 
that the support of Gennany was the decisive factor with perchtold, and 
that he could not have sent the ultimatum without it. \n fact he stif- 
fened up his memorandum of June 24 by a demand ‘for the isolation 
and diminution’ of Serbia and then asked Kaiser William for support 
on July 5. It is important to note that, in deciding to support Austria- 
Hungary, Germany was fully aware that it meant war with Serbia. And 
the Kaiser and the Chancellor had very recent information that war 
with Serbia would mean war with Russia too. On June 1 7 the Rumanian 
Prime Minister reported a remark of Sazonov, who was then accom- 
panying the Czar on a state visit to Rumania, to the effect that ‘under 
no pretext would Russia admit an Austrian aggression against Serbia.’ 
And Kaiser William wrote in the margin of the despatch ‘Aha, then the 
Rumanians would help the Russians!’ ^ Only three weeks before Ger- 
many had heard that war with Serbia meant war with Russia, and pro- 
bably with Rumania also. Under these circumstances it was dangerous 
to give a blank cheque to Austria. That she gave it Germany publicly 
avowed.^ This makes the question of whether she knew the con- 
tents of the ultimatum, or not, hardly relevant to the question of her 
responsibility. 

There can be little question that Berchtold did not mean the ulti- 
matum to be accepted, and therefore that he meant to provoke war with 
Serbia. Its drastic character and the demand for a reply in forty-eight 
hours seem to prove this. But when Serbia replied judiciously and 
moderately, the effect produced in Vienna was very different from that 
produced in Berlin.^ Kaiser William at once expressed the view that all 
pretext for war had disappeared and took steps to ease the situation. 

^ From this point of view, therefore, the Serb guilt is irrelevant and academic, h 
has not been proved that the Serbian Government had any share in the plot. Thrir 
interests seem to have been against any such reckless move. But they unquestionably 
failed to warn the Austro-Hungarian Government of any such attempt, of which 
it has been asserted, though not proved, that they knew something. It is a fact that 
two Serbian officers, one of them Chief of the Military Intelligence, though strongly 
opposed to the civil government, had knowledge of, and lent support to, the plot. 

* Crosse Politik, vol. 39. pp. 520-21, 

® V. above, p. 353. 

• On July 25 Serbia answered the note at 6 p.m., having already mobilised between 
3 and 4 p.M. Austria-Hungary decreed a partial mobilisation (enough to deal with 
Serbia) at 9.30 p.m. on the 25lh and declared war on Serbia on the 25t!i. 
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Probably it was too late to do anything, for, as has been well said, ‘only 
a miracle’ could have averted war after the ultimatum. But Germany 
deserves some credit for having made the attempt. 

Germany’s appearance in the r61e of moderator was partly due to 
England. On the 26th England’s fleet was prevented from dispersing 
after manoeuvres and thus in effect mobilised. And some strong re- 
marks, made by Grey, reached Berlin at 4.37 p.m. on the 27th, asking 
Germany to restrain Austria-Hungary from ‘a fool-hardy policy.’ By 
10 A.M. on the 28th the Kaiser had suggested a move on these lines to 
Bethmann, who sent off a wire that night. It reached Vienna at 4.30 a.m. 
on the 29th. Berchtold was asked to moderate his further demands on 
Serbia and to make a conciliatory approach to Russia. It seems clear 
that he never intended to do this, and his action was inconclusive and 
unsatisfactory till mid-day on the 31st, when he took steps leading to war. 

On the 29th the General Staff began to be of importance in every 
country and in Germany Moltke was prevented from mobilising. The 
same evening Sazonov decided on a partial mobilisation of the Russian 
army, which the soldiers persuaded him to make general. But at 9.30 
the Czar intervened and again made the mobilisation partial.^ But 
between 3 and 4 p.m. on the 30th Sazonov won over the Czar to a general 
mobilisation, which was actually executed at 6 p.m. that night. 

Germany had this great advantage over Russia that her mobilisation 
was the more rapid. Consequently she could afford to wait a little 
longer with safety, especially in view of the advantage of throwing on 
Russia the odium of causing the war. But Moltke, whether on his own 
initiative or not, intended to make sure. At 7.40 p.m. on the 30th 
(before he knew of Russia’s mobilisation) he wired to Conrad at Vienna 
urging on him a general Austro-Hungarian mobilisation and stating 
that a German mobilisation would follow. Conrad took this at 10 a.m. 
on the 31st to Berchtold, who in a council decided on general mobili- 
sation of Austria-Hungary at 11.30 a.m. 

At exactly the same lime on the 31st Germany received definite news 
of Russia’s general mobilisation. At 1.45 p.m. she declared the state of 
Kriegs-Gefahr, the stage preceding mobilisation, and informed Vienna 
that mobilisation would follow. At midnight (31st July~lst August) an 
ultimatum went to Russia demanding the arrest of her mobilisation in 
twelve hours, and an ultimatum to France demanding her neutrality. 
Without wailing for an answer, Germany decreed general mobilisation 
at 5 P.M., and at 7 p.m. (6 p.m. German time) Germany declared war on 
Russia. 

The part played by France was dictated partly by the obligations of 
her alliance and partly by an arrangement made by Viviani and Poin- 
care, who were visiting Russia and only left at 9.30 on July 23. Before 

^ Tiie difference between a partial and a general niobilisation was very great. The 
former would be in the South and thus not threaten Germany. Moreover, if begun, 
It was hard to transform quickly into a general mobilisation. 
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leaving they had agreed that France and Russia ‘should not leave any- 
thing undone to prevent a request for an explanation [from Austria- 
Hungary] ... of such a kind that Servia might consider it as an 
attack on her sovereignty and independence.’ ^ But before any steps 
could be taken the Austro-Hungarian ultimatum had been delivered. As 
it proved, Poincard and Viviani did not actually reach Paris till the 29th, 
and on that evening at a Cabinet meeting appear to have decided to stand 
by Russia. On the 30th the French Minister of War suggested to Rus- 
sia’s military attachd that there was nothing to prevent hir froita making 
secret military preparations even though mobilisation measures were 
temporarily relaxed.® This was a serious suggestion, if Ijt was inspired 
by the French Cabinet. The Russians were fhlly conscious that their 
mobilisation was slower than the German, but secret miliitary prepara- 
tions were dangerous in every sense. The French military preliminaries 
were begun on the 25th, and on the 29th five army corps took up posi- 
tions for defence on the frontier, though reservists were not summoned. 
On the 30th an important step was taken by drawing a cordon of ten 
kilometres round the French frontier, and withdrawing nearly all 
French troops behind it. In the military sense this was unimportant, but 
diplomatically it had excellent effects, especially on England. On 
July 31, on hearing of the German declaration of war on Russia, the 
five French army corps were authorised to take all necessary steps to 
defend the frontier. On August 1 general mobilisation was decided, and 
actually decreed at 3.45 p.m.,® about an hour and a quarter before that 
of Germany. France was careful to explain that mobilisation was not 
war, but it does not seem to have been doubted that it would follov,. 
The German ultimatum to France had been delivered at 7 p.m. on 
July 31. It demanded an answer in eighteen hours as to whether France 
would be neutral in a Russo-German War. This time limit was ex- 
tended, for neither side was anxious to make the rupture, and each tried, 
by making use of petty frontier incidents, to put the other in the wrong. 
In result war was only declared by Germany on France at 6 p.m. on 
August 3. We may sum up by saying that France took no provocative 
steps, but made no obvious attempt to moderate Russia. She made 
several appeals to England for assistance, but always apparently taking 
care not to involve any pledge of honour. ‘In these interviews, under all 
the strain of anxiety, Cambon never once hinted that any obligation or 
point of honour was involved; never suggested that, in such a crisi.s as 
this, if we stood upon the letter of the written communications ex- 

’ Telegram of Viviani, 1 a.m., Reval, July 24. French Yellow Book. Collecti'^ 
Diplomatic DocumeMs il9 \ 5), p, 154, and Documents Diplomatiques Franfais (1871- 
/9/4).3rdSer..vol. XI. p. 1. 

• Livre Nolr (1925), vol. II. p. 290. 

* F.V.eaoay'm\LesOrigiiies immidiatesde la guerre (\92S),pp.\16-^. On pi” 
he shows that the lO-kilometre cordon *n’4tait donn4e qu’k title Indicatif.' 
errors in reporting this decision as to the cordon, v. Gooch and Temperley, vol. X 
pp.202n.,2l4. 
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changed between us in 1912, we should be acting contrary to the spirit 
ofthem.’! 

England’s part in the outbreak of war is the last, and in one sense the 
most important, to be described. As told before, the fleet was pre- 
vented from demobilisation on the 26th, and on the same day a circular 
suggestion for a Conference was made by Grey.* But this proposal 
reached Berlin at the same time as a report from Prince Henry of 
Prussia that King George V thought England would be neutral, and 
this belief may have influenced events. The Conference suggestion was 
rejected by Germany. But a sharper tone from England on the 27th 
prompted her to suggest moderation to Austria-Hungary on the 29th.* 
Unfortunately on that evening Bethmann made a bid for neutrality to 
the British Ambassador, offering in case of war to preserve the integrity 
of France (though not of her colonies) and hinting at a possible viola- 
tion of Belgium’s neutrality. Grey refused stiffly on the 30th, saying it 
would be a ‘disgrace’ to make this bargain, but suggesting once more the 
possibility of a Conference at the moment, and for the future, as a 
panacea for Europe’s ills. In consequence of the hint about Belgium 
Grey asked both France and Germany on the 31st for an assurance that 
each would respect the neutrality of Belgium so long as no other Power 
violated it. By 2.1 5 a.m. on the 1st France had given a definite assurance, 
while Germany gave an evasive answer by 3.30 a.m. Grey had already 
been pressed hard by France for support. He had also received on the 
31st a strong private memorandum from Sir Eyre Crowe, advocating the 
maintenance of the Balance of Power, and the support of France on 
the ground that an ‘honourable expectation has been raised,’ which we 
could not repudiate ‘without exposing our good name to grave criti- 
cism.’ * Grey admits that if we did ‘not decide at the critical moment to 
support France,’ he himself would have had to resign.* 

By August 1 the period of indecision was coming to an end, for Ger- 
many had refused the Belgian pledge. But the Cabinet still refused to 
send the expeditionary force overseas or to defend the northern coasts 
of France against German attack. Grey informed Lichnowsky, the 
German Ambassador, on August 1 that he was disappointed at Ger- 
many’s evasive reply as to Belgium. When asked ‘whether, if Germany 

' Grey: Twenty-Fm Years, vol. I. p. 340, but Cambon is reported as saying to Grey 
on August 1, ‘Is there not a moral obligation on you to support us, at any rate with 
your fleet, since it vras at your advice that we transferred our own?* Gooch: Recent 
Revelations of European Diplomacy (1930), p. 146. 

* Or rather by the permanent Under-Secretery Nicolson in his absence. Twenty- 
Five Years, vol. I. p. 315; for Prince Henry’s message, v. Kautsky Documents, 
P- 215, but cp. King George’s letter published in Gooch and Temperley, vd. X. (2), 

. ’ On the 29th Winston Churchill despatched the British fleet secretly to its stations 
in the North Sea and elsevHiere. 

V. Gooch and Temperley, vol. XI. pp. 228-9. 

Twemy-Pive Yem, vol. I. p. 312. 
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gave a promise not to violate Belgian neutrality, we would engage to 
remain neutral, I replied that I could not say that; our hands were still 
free, and we were considering what our attitude should be.* And he 
suggested that much would depend on public opinion. 

On the morning of August 2 the Cabinet met again. It knew that 
Germany had declared war on Russia, and probably that German 
troops had entered the neutral territory of Luxemburg and were likely 
soon to enter that of Belgium.^ It had also received a promise of un- 
conditional support from the Conservative Opposition, put the Cabinet 
remained undecided as to intervention. One point was settled, for at 
2.20 P.M. Grey declared to the French Ambassador ‘I ati authorised to 
give an assurance that if the German fleet comes into the Channel or 
through the North Sea to undertake hostile operations against French 
coasts or shipping the British fleet will give all the protection in its 
power.’ 2 This was to be subject to the consent of Parliament. Grey 
pointed out to Cambon that this ‘did not bind us to go to war with Ger- 
many unless the German fleet took the action indicated, but it did give 
a security to France that would enable her to settle the disposition of her 
own Mediterranean fleet.' It is here that we realise the importance of 
Mr. Churchill’s remonstrance with Grey as to the very disposition of 
that Mediterranean fleet two years before, and as to the consequences 
it might ultimately entail. ‘But [consider] how tremendous would be 
the weapon which France would possess to compel our intervention, if 
she could say, “On the advice of and by arrangement with your naval 
authorities we have left our Northern coasts defenceless. We cannot 
possibly come back in time.*’ Indeed [I added somewhat inconsc- 
quently] it would probably be decisive whatever is written down now. 
Everyone must feel who knows the facts that we have the obligations of an 
alliance without its advantages, and above all without its precise defmh 
tions"^ So the French weapon was effective, and the consequences at 
length revealed. 

There was a Cabinet meeting on the morning of the 3rd, when it was 
already known that Belgium’s neutrality was almost certain to be 
violated and that Belgium herself would fight. The Cabinet ordered 
mobilisation of the army and Grey went down to the Commons. His 
speech was a great success, and it was clear that the violation of Bel- 
gium, the point which he emphasised, would be supported by Parlia- 
ment as a casus belli. Grey now knew what to do. At 9.30 a.m. on the 
4th he demanded an immediate reply from Germany as to respecting 
Belgian neutrality. At 2 p.m., having been informed that Belgian ter- 
ritory had been violated, he instructed the British Ambassador at 

^ The Luxemburg telegram was received 1 1.45 a.m. 

* Gooch and Temperley, vol. XI. pp. 274-5, 

® The italics are the Editors’. Minute to Grey of August 23, 1912. ChuaMu 
World Crisis {m\ Edn.), p. 82; Revue de France, July 1, 1921. pp. 38-40. Cambon re- 
gards this decision as committing England to war, which cannot be waged ‘by haive>- 
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Berlin to demand ‘a satisfactory reply’ and to ask for his passports if 
he did not receive it by midnight. And so at midnight England entered 
into war. 

The British attitude was really assumed on the 2nd, with the decision 
to protect the north coast of France. For it is hard to see how war 
could have been avoided after this step. None the less Grey could not 
have taken even this step without the approval of the Commons, and 
it seems to have been the Belgian question which enabled him to carry 
this point with them. So in that sense it is true that Belgium was the real 
cause of the British entry into the war. It seems to be clear that Grey 
wished to stand by France anyway, and that he would have resigned in 
case we had not. But he got neither Cabinet nor Parliament to approve 
steps in that direction until the Conservatives offered their support and 
the Belgian question loomed large on the horizon. The criticism made 
by some, that Grey might have prevented war if he had offered to stand 
with France and Russia at an earlier date, is in reality a tribute to the 
moderation of the British Cabinet.^ That England went to war on the 
question of Belgium alone is untrue, that without the violation of Bel- 
gian neutrality Grey might have failed to carry Parliament or Cabinet 
into war seems to be true.^ 

^ The ‘ifs’ of history are naturally difficult to weigh. Grey himself has put up a 
strong opposition to this particular ‘if.’ Twenty-Five Years, vol. II. p. 43. For other 
criticisms on Grey v. Montgelas: The Case for the Central Powers, pp. 173, 184, 
202-3; and for Paul Cambon, v. Gooch: Recent Revelations of European Diplomacy 
(1930), p. 146, and the 4th Edition of this work, published in 1940, pp. 294-5. 

* Professor B. E. Schmitt in Current History, March 1927, pp. 847-8, thus sum- 
marises England’s attitude with reference to Russia’s mobilisation (the references 
are to Gooch and Temperley: British Documents on the Origins of the War (1926), 
vol. XL): 

‘About the Russian mobilization, the British Government was fully informed. . . . 

‘The British attitude toward Russia was dictated by two considerations: 

‘(1) After the “reasonable” Serbian reply (minute on No. 171), the Russian defense 
of Serbia was held to be justified. To Nicolson’s mind, it was “quite preposterous, not 
to say iniquitous,” for Germany to argue that “all the Powers are to hold the ring 
while Austria quietly strangles Serbia” (No. 239). Grey, therefore, in his conversa- 
tions with Lichnowsky, “assumed that a war between Austria and Serbia cannot be 
localized” (minute on No. 1(X)), and said that he could “do nothing for moderation 
unless Germany is prepared pari passu to do the same” (minute on No. 103). It was 
understood that “if Russia mobilizes, . . . Germany will do the same”; but since 
“it seems certain that Austria is going to war, ... it would be neither possible nor 
just and wise to make any move to restrain Russia from mobilizing” (Crowe’s 
minute on No. 170). Possibly Grey later regretted this attitude, for on July 31 he 
remarked to the French Ambassador that the Russian mobilization, “it seemed to 
me, would precipitate a crisis, and would make it appear that German mobilization 
was being forced by Russia” (No. 367). 

‘(2) Much more was at issue than the fate of Serbia. “Russia is a formidable power 
and will become increasingly strong,” Nicolson observed on July 20 (minute on 
No. 66). “Let us hope that our relations with her will continue to be friendly.” 
Buchanan telegraphed that “for ourselves position is a most perilous one, and we 
shall have to choose between giving Russia our active support or renouncing her 
friendship” (No. 125). Crowe dotted the i’s: 

13* 
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The real question raised by the story of the last five weeks before the 
war is not whether war could then have been averted, but whether the 
preceding situation had made war certain. The impression of Colonel 
House on his peace visit to Europe in May 1914, was that the air was 
charged with electricity, ‘militarism run stark mad,’ and that everything 
betokened a readiness to strike. This impression from over the water is 
deepened by all that we see between February and June, the councils 
of Russia’s Government, the threats in her press, the increases in her 
army, and in that of Germany and France, the contest between Entente 
and Alliance for the favours of Rumania, England’s B^val conversa- 
tions with Russia, Moltke’s words that the sooner war d|ime the better 
for Germany, and finally the secret but ominous preparations by 
Austria-Hungary for a final reckoning with Serbia. 

All these were symbols and signs of deeper and darker forces. At 
last what so many had feared had come about. The ambitions, the 
fears and the hatreds of the two groups had plunged the world in dark- 
ness. ‘The lamps are going out all over Europe,’ said Grey one evening. 
‘We shall not see them lit again in our lifetime.’ 

‘ “It is clear that France and Russia are decided to accept the challenge thrown out 
to them. Whatever we may think of the merits of Austrian charges against Serbia, 
France and Russia consider that these are the pretexts, and that the bigger cause of 
Triple Alliance versus Triple Entente is definitely engaged. 

‘ “I think it would be impolitic, not to say dangerous, for England to attempt to 
controvert this opinion, or to endeavour to obscure the plain issue, by any representa- 
tion at St. Petersburg and Paris. . . . 

‘ “Our interests are tied up with those of France and Russia in this struggle, which 
is not for the possession of Serbia, but one between Germany aiming at a poliiicai 
dictatorship in Europe and the Powers who desire to retain individual freedom." 
(Minute of July 25, on No. 101). 

‘This point of view determined British policy. But Grey refused to promise 
assistance in spite of four appeals from Sazonov (Nos. 101, 125, 170, 247) and one 
from Izvolsky (No. 216); he left Russia to take her own course.’ cp. S. B. lay; 
Origins of the World War (New York, 1930), vol. II. chap. vi. 
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THE WAR AND ITS AFTERMATH IN EUROPE 
AND ASIA, 1914-23 

CHAPTER XXIX 
THE WAR, 1914-1918 
I. 1914 

Europe beheld a unique sight during the early days of the war. Huge 
columns of troops were on the move along its Eastern, Central, and 
Western plains. They were moving in numbers so great as to resemble 
a migration of the peoples. Europe had armed on an unprecedented 
scale and her mobilised millions were already on their march to death. 
From Germany grey columns passed across the Rhine and streamed 
towards France. Blue French columns, with a fw khaki-clad British 
ones, were straining to meet them iu Belgium. j ew grey German 
divisions could be seen on the bordeis of East Prussia. Long yellow 
columns were pressing to the northern frontiers of Austria-Hungary and 
watching anxiously for the green waves of advancing Russ ians^ Far 
away to the south, huge yellow columns were swarming across the 
Bosnian border, to envelop the little army of Serbia. Six weeks sufficed 
to decide the fate of all these movements. The tiny Serb host had re- 
pulsed the Austro-Hungarians. The Russians had been flung back from 
East Germany with enormous loss, but bad routed the Austro-Hun- 
garians and occupied most of Galicia. Paris was saved — and the blue- 
khaki columns had driven the grey ones before them from the Marne 
to the Aisne. Effects had been produced by one battle in the West, and 
by another in the East which lasted till the end of the war. The green 
waves never again submerged East Germany; the grey tide never again 
lapped the walls of Paris. 

The Russian offensive may come first. It was not so important as the 
German thrust in the West, but none the less weighty in ultimate result. 
The German plan was to make their thrust for Paris, and to leave a 
very small garrison in East Germany hoping that the Austro-Hun- 
garians could make head against Russia for six weeks. After that Paris 
would have fallen and German reinforcements could be sent East- 
wards, Tliis plan had one defect, it left East Prussia naked and exposed 
to a daring thrust. If the Russians overran East Prussia and combined 
this success with a victory in Galicia, the results would have been start- 
ling. The Silesian coalfields and their immense industrial population 
- . 395 
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would have been open, and the Austro-Hungarian flank would have 
been rolled up and destroyed. The German General Staff had con- 
sidered these possibilities and decided to face the risks. They despised 
the Russian military machine for its slowness, inefficiency, and cor- 
ruption. 

The Russian Commander-in-Chief, the Grand-Duke Nicholas, was 
perhaps the best choice Russia could have made. He had the advantage 
of rank, of energy, and of devotion to his profession. Moreover, un- 
known to Germany, he had in his pocket the war pl^ns of Austria- 
Hungary, which had been betrayed to him by Slav officers in the sej\'ice 
of Francis Joseph. He had another advantage — which Wither he nor 
Germany expected. The first stages of the Russian mobilisation were 
passed with unexpected rapidity and the green masses wete soon flood- 
ing not only Austrian Poland but East Germany. For the Grand-Duke 
had resolved to make a bold effort to influence the campaign in France. 
Originally the Russians had resolved to throw all their forces against 
Austria-Hungary, but the Grand-Duke altered this plan in order to save 
Paris. He sent two large armies to envelop the German force in East 
Prussia. His plan might have succeeded had his choice of men been 
more fortunate. One commander, Samsonov, was bold to the point of 
rashness; the other, Rennenkampf, was cautious to the point of weak- 
ness. Had they been men like Ruszki or Brussilov the result would have 
been different. Victory was certain in Galicia where the Austro- 
Hungarian plan was known. It could have been secured in East Prussia 
by bold and resolute leadership. 

East Prussia had a legendary horror of the Slav barbarians, and 
heard with terror the new's of their invasion. Rennenkampf attacked the 
Eastern border but made ground slowly, Samsonov pushed rapidly up 
from the south. The two commanders were divided by distance and 
did not act in unison, though each army was stronger than the whole 
German force. It was little w'onder that the German commander lost 
his head and spoke of retreat. He was at once superseded and replaced 
by a retired general, drawn from obscurity in Hanover, and by a staff 
officer who had just won celebrity in France. Hindenburg and Luden- 
dorff arrived on the scene too late to frame any plan of their own. But 
they found one drawn up by Colonel Hoffmann, who had studied the 
local conditions and taken the measure of the Russian commanders. 
He calculated that Samsonov was advancing too quickly and Rennen- 
kampf too slowly, and that they were out of touch with one another. 
In that case each could be attacked separately, and destroyed by the 
German force which, though smaller, was more efficient than either. 
Any other course meant ruin or defeat, so Hindenburg and Ludendorff 
swallowed the plan whole, and applied it with the utmost vigour and 
resolution. They began by launching two-thirds of their whole force 
against Samsonov. Thousands of Russians were slain or captured in 
the marshes of Tannenberg, and Samsonov took his own lifc 
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agony of defeat (August 26-29). Then Hindenburg turned eastwards 
against Rennenkampf — and drove him beyond the German border, 
slaughtering thousands in battles by the Masurian Lakes (September 
6-12). In all something like a quarter of a million Russians were slain 
or captured. The Russians had none the less caused by their invasion 
the recall of two German Army Corps to Prussia at a critical moment 
during the advance on Paris (August 25-26). It is possible to hold that 
this diversion produced the German defeat on the Marne.^ 

The relief to Germany was immense. The slaughter of myriads of 
barbarians in these ‘dim weird battles’ amid marshes and lakes fired the 
Teutonic imagination. It was at Tannenberg in 1410 that the Teutonic 
Knights had been overthrown, and the Grand-Duke Nicholas had 
boasted that the Slav sword, drawn there, had not rusted. On this twice 
famous field the verdict had now been reversed, and the Germans had 
been triumphant over the greatest odds. The names of Hindenburg 
and Ludendorff became linked, and this victory (which neither had de- 
vised) gave both immortal fame and led them ultimately to the highest 
positions of military command. Tannenberg became to the German 
what Salamis or Marathon were to the Greek, and Hindenburg became 
a living hero of legend. 

The verdicts of the people are not always those of history, and even 
the defeat of Tannenberg was not necessarily decisive. The Russian 
troops were notoriously indifferent to losses, and had still a chance of 
overwhelming not only Galicia but East Prussia before the year ended. 
It took Russia only three weeks to pierce deep into Galicia. They had 
little superiority in numbers, but they had the priceless advantage of 
knowing the enemy’s plans. By the end of August they had defeated 
the Austro-Hungarians in front of Lemberg and entered the town. In 
the early days of September they won a colossal victory in front of 
Grodek. Two-thirds of Galicia passed into their power, the great 
fortress of Przemysl was masked, and the Russian armies reached the 
passes of the Carpathians and approached the old royal Polish city of 
Cracow. Its capture would have been decisive, for it defends the gap 
which gives ea,sy access at once to Silesia and to Austria. With Cracow 
in their grasp the Russians could have turned the wh I'e German fron- 
tier line of defence by Posen and Thorn, and occupied Breslau and the 
Silesian coalfields. 

Cracow was not saved by Austro-Hungarian or by German generals 
in Silesia but by Hindenburg. That commander had himself just had a 
narrow escape from defeat. He had crossed the border in pursuit of the 
flying Rennenkampf and in the eagerness of advance only just avoided 
falling into traps like those he had set for the Russians. He did avoid 
them however and eventually regained his own territory. In the early 
days of October he found that a unified direction had been arranged 
for the whole Austro-German line, and that he had the chief German 
* B. H. Liddell Hart; The Real IPar (1930), p. 86. 
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command. He, or Ludendorff, had profited from experience. They had 
learnt that East Prussia was safe from invasion and that the Russian 
area east of it was dangerous for invaders. Looking at the front as a 
whole it was clear that there was only one way of saving Cracow. That 
was to threaten Warsaw, and he now attacked Warsaw at a moment 
when Austro-German power was increasing and Russian declining. 
The German reserves were arriving, along with ample supplies of muni- 
tions. The Russian mobilisation had been quicker than was anticipated, 
but the arrival of reinforcements and drafts was very sl<^w. Curiously 
enough, the loss of Russian men had mattered little, but the loss of 
rifies and guns had mattered much. Russia could only ]Voduce muni- 
tions in small quantities and her supplies were already drying up. Her 
troops were feeling the strain of a continuous campaign in which they 
had not been relieved, they were imperfectly armed, and wdre undoubt- 
edly outnumbered by the Austro-Germans during the late autumn of 
1914 (not of course in actual ration strength, but in the number of 
men who could be efficiently armed). 

In the second week of October Hindenburg moved on Warsaw with 
five converging attacks, extending from Thorn in the north to Cracow 
in the south. But his movements had been anticipated by the Grand- 
Duke Nicholas, who had secretly withdrawn the Russian armies so that 
they formed an almost continuously straight line, stretching from the 
extreme end of East Prussia (with a bulge defending the capital of 
Warsaw) to a point on the Carpathians some forty miles east of Cracow. 
This time the German attacks were a complete failure and were easily 
flung back to the frontier. The Austro-Hungarians for a time had some 
success and temporarily relieved Przemysl. But by the end of October 
the whole attempt had proved a costly failure and the Russians were 
again close to the German frontier. Two Russian offensives followed— 
one against Silesia and the other once more against Cracow. Neither 
succeeded, but a second attack by Hindenburg on Warsaw was held up 
some forty miles west of the town. The campaign closed in December, 
with both sides fought to a standstill. It also closed — and finally — the 
chance of an early decision in the East. The German frontier was 
intact, Cracow was saved, Silesia defended, and the Carpathian barrier 
still held. The long green line stretching from East Prussia to the Car- 
pathians was, in future, one for defence not for attack. The Russian 
‘steam-roller,’ as it was called, was no longer effective for advance. 
Russia might be important in immobilising masses of German and 
Austro-Hungarian troops, but there was neither hope nor possibility 
of the ‘Slav Colossus’ achieving victory. It was the old story of Frederick 
the Great and the Russians, the battle of the athlete against the giant. 
The Titan was already severely punished, though his vast strenfrth 
enabled him to prolong the struggle. The athlete was too agile to be 
knocked out, but still did not carry enough weight to knock out his 
opponent. 
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In the West, as in the East, deadlock was reached by the end of the 
year. The struggle in the West had been more dramatic, and the failure 
of the German offensive against Paris is much less easy to explain than 
the failure of the Russian attack on East Prussia. Russia’s plans had 
miscarried because she lacked patience, energy, science, intelligence, 
power of organisation and all sorts of matiriel. Germany had all these 
and many other qualities too. Foch said her army in 1914 was the 
best equipped and most formidable that ever took the field. Yet this 
stupendous exertion of military energy, this supreme effort of intelli- 
gence and will by a most gifted people, came to nought. The supreme 
objective — the capture of Paris — failed, and with that failure everything 
was lost. Indeed, looking at ultimates. it seems to have involved the 
destruction of the German military system and dynasty. Was the cam- 
paign then a gamble or a miscalculation of chances? The stakes were so 
high that it was not worth playing unless Paris could be captured. 

The German offensive plan against Paris had been perhaps more 
carefully studied than any military design in history. Count Schlieffen — 
then Chief of Staff— had finally evolved it in 1905, though it was not 
officially adopted until 1912. The French frontier — as left in 1871 — 
offered formidable obstacles, unless the German advance violated the 
neutral areas of Belgium and Luxemburg. Northwards from Alsace 
stretched the Vosges and the Ardennes, a line of woods and hills which 
were militarily formidable. Art had supplemented nature by a second 
line of defence in the shape of a bristling row of fortresses from Belfort, 
£pinal, and Nancy to Toul and Verdun. In this restricted area the vast 
German masses had no room to deploy and would batter their heads 
against impregnable barriers. Belgium and Luxemburg offered ample 
space, while the French fortifications behind them were much less de- 
veloped. Schlieffen left the ethics of violating neutral territory to states- 
men and considered only the military problem. If they penetrated 
Belgium the vast armies of Germany could manoeuvre on a wide circle, 
swinging round on the great German fortress of Metz as a pivot. 
Armies could be poured through Belgium and Luxemburg into North 
France and could then advance on Paris. The outermost army on the 
right was to pass Paris on the west (the side nearest to England) and to 
come round it from the south. The French armies would then be caught 
in a trap between Paris and the Vosges. They would either be immedi- 
ately enveloped or driven across to the German armies in Alsace or over 
the frontier into Switzerland. Paris would fall and the war be at an end 
six weeks after it had begun. This was the Schlieffen plan, but when the 
younger Moltke became Chief of Staff he introduced serious modifica- 
tions. He weakened the right or manoeuvring wing and strengthened 
the left wing south of Metz, and this change, perhaps, in itself explains 
the German failure. 

The first clash was at the Belgian frontier fortress of Li&ge, which the 
Germans sought to seize by a coup de main- On the 5th August the 
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Belgian garrison, fighting with great gallantry, defeated the attempt. 
Altogether they delayed the advance of the first German Army by two, 
if not three, days, and this delay was of great importance. But no 
Belgian valour could stem the German tide. By the 20th August 
Brussels, the capital, opened its gates. Most of the Belgian Army retired 
into Antwerp, where it constituted a formidable threat to the flank of 
the advancing Germans. 

We must now leave the German hosts sweeping on through Belgium 
and Luxemburg to Paris and consider the French disposijtions. General 
Joffre — the French Chief of Staff— was a soldier of strong nerves. But 
he had an army inferior both in numbers and in matdriel th the German, 
and he had to guard every part of the frontier till he knew where the 
German blows would fall. The calculations of the French General Staff 
were at fault. They had rightly anticipated a German violation of 
Belgium and Luxemburg. But they had reckoned (and refused to be 
convinced until too late) that the line of advance would be east of the 
Meuse through Luxemburg and the Ardennes. They tried disastrous 
offensives in Lorraine and failed in their effort. They also hoped to get 
a British-French force up in time into Belgium to hold a line stretching 
south from Antwerp and Namur to Sedan. This was a good plan, but 
the Germans were too quick for it to be carried out. Joffre thereupon 
authorised a new plan. Namur was to be held as the apex of a triangle, 
with a western side ending at Mons and an eastern one stretching to 
Sedan. This manoeuvre involved some danger, for it meant holding a 
sharp salient, but it had many advantages if Namur, the apex, could 
hold out for a fortnight. It was believed (though erroneously) that it 
could, and it was here that the Germans sprung on the Allies one of 
the first of their many military surprises. On the 21st of August they 
began to bombard Namur, and their immense guns caused its capitula- 
tion on the 25th. Its fall placed the allied troops, who were hurrying 
to their positions, in a situation of extreme peril. British troops had 
reached Mons on the 22nd and found the first German Army feeling 
round their left flank and threatening to encircle them. On the 23rd 
their neighbours the fifth French Army were flung back from Charleroi, 
and the fourth and third French Armies further eastward suffered still 
worse reverses, and fell back even more rapidly. The British, after a 
victorious rearguard action near Mons, followed the retreat of the fifth 
French Army on the 24th. The British won a small success against the 
first German Army at Le Cateau (26th) and the fifth French were vic- 
torious in a rearguard action at Guise (29th). The situation was, how- 
ever, still grave; Amiens fell, and before the end of the month the 
British were cut off from the Channel ports and their supplies. Von 
Kluck’s first German Army was sweeping on to Paris. Joffre, after 
seeing the failure of his original plan, was now at work on a new one. 
The second and first French Armies had resisted stoutly in front of 
Toul, Nancy, and Verdun. He therefore decided to hold on to this 
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fortified area and swing back his exhausted armies in the west. The 
British, the fifth, fourth, and third French Armies were to retreat 
behind the Seine to prepare for an ultimate offensive. Meanwhile 
General Gallieni, with a newly organised army (the sixth) was to defend 
Paris. This plan involved certain dangers, for Paris was, or might be, 
isolated until the retreating troops could reorganise and advance to its 
aid. But it kept the armies (other than the sixth) united and intact.^ 

The German advance had apparently been triumphant everywhere, 
yet the High Command was in difficulties. Wastages had told on the 
strength of the advancing armies. Two corps had been detached to 
watch Antwerp, and by a grave decision two more had been hurriedly 
taken from the investing force of Namur and sent off to Russia 
(August 25-26).^ None the less the German Headquarters considered 
that the programme had been carried out, and Moltke issued orders 
accordingly on August the 28th. Von Kluck with the first Army was 
ordered to circle round Paris and then to move southwards, Biilow 
with the second Army was to advance on Paris itself, and to keep in 
touch with the neighbouring third German Army. All this was accord- 
ing to plan, but not according to the ideas of Billow. He had discovered 
one gap, which seemed to be widening, between von Kluck and himself, 
and another gap between himself and the third Army. The heavy 
French repulse of his army at Guise on the 29th shook his nerve, and 
produced an important decision. Bulow — without referring to Head- 
quarters — implored the first and third Armies to close in to his support. 
Von Kluck agreed and closed rapidly in towards Bulow, hoping thus to 
catch the British or the fifth French Army. German Headquarters 
heard this news from von Kluck when it was too late to alter his move- 
ment. They approved it, though it entirely destroyed their plan. It 
would now be impossible for von Kluck to circle round Paris, or for 
Billow to invest it. Von Kluck’s extreme right wing was advancing 
so as to pass some thirty miles east of Paris. This blunder destroyed 
Germany’s hope of victory, and gave France her opportunity. 

Gallieni, who was Governor of Paris and commander of the sixth 
Army, had marked the advance from his watch-tower. By September 3 
his anxiety was relieved. Von Kluck could not now attack Paris, 
and the capital could be in no immediate danger. The sixth French 
Army could therefore take part in the fighting. Gallieni considered that 
a sortie from Paris would be almost useless. But, as von Kluck’s right 
flank was already exposed, he and his sixth Army could deal it a deadly 
Wow if they fought in conjunction with the British and the French fifth 
Armies. It is a matter of dispute whether Gallieni himself devised the 
plan and forced it on Joffre, or whether Joffre took the initiative. 

' In view of the Gallicni-JofTre controversy it is important to note that these 
measures were taken on August 24-25, and that Gallieni only became Governor of 
Paris on August 26. 

‘ ' pp, 397,405. 
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Anyhow, Joffre assumed full responsibility on September 4, when he 
issued his famous General Order for resuming the offensive. ‘The time 
for looking back is past. Every effort must be made to attack the 
enemy and hurl him back. Troops which find advance impossible must 
stand their ground and die rather thain give way.’^ Joffre had realised 
that the supreme moment of decision had arrived. 

On the same day the German High Command issued new orders. 
Von Kluck and Biilow were to defend the German fi^k, by forming a 
half circle facing west towards Paris and thus hold off|the sixth French, 
the British, and the fifth French Armies. The third Gferman Army was 
to attack in front. The fourth and fifth German ArnSes were to push 
past Verdun and take Nancy in the rear, thus separating the French 
Armies and placing them between two fires. The new Gprman plan was 
a desperate attempt to pluck victory from defeat. Even how von Kluck 
did not obey orders and retire quickly behind the Marne. Hence when 
the sixth French Army attacked him on September 6 he was at a great 
disadvantage. On the 7th the British and the fifth French Armies joined 
in the attack. Von Kluck held the sixth French Army, but his forces 
were weakened at their points of contact with the British and the 
French fifth Armies. The gap in the German defences widened. Next 
to the fifth French Army, behind the marshes of Gond, a new French 
Army (the ninth) had been formed. It was weak in guns and men, but 
strong in its commander, General Foch. The German third Army ham- 
mered vigorously at his thin lines, and only Foch’s extraordinary 
tenacity prevented a break through. Further eastwards still the French 
lines held, though the fighting was extraordinarily severe, especially 
round Verdun, Nancy, and Toul. The war of movement, of manoeuvres, 
and of decisive action therefore centred round the Marne and the 
marshes of Gond. But even on the 9th the Germans were not yet 
beaten in fight, and their defeat was due to the weakness of their own 
commanders rather than to the strength of the Allies. 

The German High Command was still at Luxemburg, and, by 
reason of the immense distance, had in fact lost touch with the situation. 
By September 6 those ‘central determining orders, which moulded 
the battle . . . two hundred miles away,’ had ceased to mould it at all. 
Moltke finally delegated his authority as Chief of Staff to a certain 
Colonel Hentsch. He instructed him to motor to the Headquarters of 
each German Army and, if he jud^d a retreat necessary after local ex- 
amination, to order it on his (Moltke’s) authority as Chief of the Great 
German General Staff. This motoring delegate, a mere colonel, thus 
invested with supreme power was able to use it. On the 8th he visited 
the fifth, fourth, and third German Armies and satisfied hirasell tha 
they could stand their ground. The question was whether the first an 
second Armies could still do so. Billow, as he learned, had declined to 

* The best di.scussion in English of the OaUieni-JoiTre controversy is by Sir F- 
Maurice in The World Crisis: A Criikism (1927), chiq>. iv, pp. 92-1 19. 
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retreat upon the 8th. But on the morning of the 9th BUlow heard that 
the fifth French Army was attacking him, and that Foch was holding 
his own beside the marshes of Gond. Biilow thereupon gave orders for 
the retreat of his own (the second) German Army. Some time on the 
morning of the 9th the motoring delegate arrived and found Bulow’s 
orders for retreat being executed.^ Colonel Hentsch had to make the 
gravest decision of the war. He could still have ordered Biilow to stand 
firm, for von Kluck was now actually overlapping Gallieni’s army. But 
he chose the line of least resistance, motored to voi|i Kluck’s head- 
quarters, and used the authority of Moltke to force voh Kluck to obey 
the order of retreat which he now gave. Von Kluck unwillingly agreed. 
About mid-day of September 9 the crisis was over. The German armies 
retired first to the Marne, and then to the Aisne, and Paris was saved. 

The news of those orders and the fate of the great battle, which the 
German High Command had failed to control, came through to 
Luxemburg in the early afternoon of the 9th. The German Headquarters 
were in a house ‘built for a large school and standing upon the public 
square opposite the post-office. ... An order had been given at the 
front; the man upon whose responsibility it went — a man already 
broken with illness — rose and went out uncertainly, as though he were 
far older than his age, leaning upon the plain iron rail of the school 
staircase, as he painfully descended the steps ... He came in his full 
uniform, this general officer, who had accepted and ordered the retire- 
ment. He was a nobleman, superior in military talent to his fellows, 
even amid that great organization, which was the best designed for war 
in Europe. ... He sat down publicly on the low stone wall that 
supported the railings, his head bending more and more forward, and 
staring on the ground. He bore a name with very different memories 
of cold triumph. It was Moltke. 

‘A group of boys playing in the square ceased from play to gaze at the 
old boy, timidly approached the railings and stared at that poor, broken 
figure. They could know nothing of the traditions of the Prussian army, 
nor of how strange a sight they saw, but they felt its enormity. He, for 
his part, had forgotten what was around him — the place, the children, 
he stared at the ground, remembering as in a vivid dream his urgent 
appeal to his Emperor, his agony at defeat, his intelligence too great lor 
his heart, and the knell still ringing there: “The campaign has failed, 
. . . The campaign has failed.” 


In this strange fashion the great German design was foiled and 

* Even this fact is not certain. Another version is that Biilow and Hentsch agreej 
to order a retreat. The whole controversy will never be cleared up, as Hcniseh 
not live to take part in it. 

* Hilaire Belloc, in Scenes from Modern History, ed. H. Temperlcy <1^^ 
pp. 228-3a 
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German armies turned back to the Aisne. There were still dangerous 
moments, there were still surprises in store for the Allies. In the first 
week of October the defences of Antwerp were smashed by the enor- 
mous guns of the Germans and the great fortress surrendered. But the 
Belgian Field-Army was successfully withdrawn and took its place in 
the Allied line. The Allies won the ‘race to the sea,’ protected the 
Channel ports, and ensured British communications by the heroic de- 
fence of Ypres. Both sides, exhausted by warfare, were digging them- 
selves into entrenchments. France was defended for the first time by a 
continuous line of earth and iron stretching from the sea to the Vosges. 

A deadlock was established, which was not much disturbed till 1917, 
nor broken until 1918. 

The year ended in the West as in the East with exhaustion and stag- 
nation. But the failure of the German thrust at Paris is one of the 
mysteries of warfare as well as one of the problems of history. The 
Germans believed that, had they got to Paris, France would have been 
defeated and the war brought to an end, and in this view they were 
probably right. But the Germans also believed that the capture of Paris 
was a certainty, an assumption falsified by the event. Yet in some 
respects their military superiority was even greater than has usually 
been represented. The French General Staff miscalculated the direction 
of the German advance and the numbers of their divisions. They had 
an erroneous theory of the offensive, which rendered their counters to 
the German advance a series of bloody and useless failures. Up to the 
28th August the German Command had fulfilled its programme to date, 
and success seemed within their grasp. Incidents like the detachment of 
two corps to East Prussia and of two more to Antwerp, or the resistance 
of Maubcuge, or the exhaustion of German troops are perhaps quite 
enough to explain the disaster. Yet the French had been decisively 
beaten at many points, and the Germans were still unbroken and vic- 
torious. The German failure began when von Kluck abandoned the 
original plan of marching round Paris, and struck south-east to join up 
the army of Bulow. This move enabled Gallieni and Joffre to launch 
a successful counter-offensive on the German flank. It is, of course, 
arguable that the gaps in the line were so serious that von Kluck was 
unable to act otherwise. But this assumption is doubtful. The German 
generals seem to have disregarded the High Command, when they did 
not agree with it. They did not seek to persuade it, but simply took 
action on their own. Thus von Kluck marched south-east at the request 
of Billow on August 29 and Bulow gave orders for the retreat of 
his army on September 9, in each case without getting leave from 
•he High Command. Indiscipline in the field was accompanied by a 
singular paralysis at Headquarters. The concentration of all power in 
•he hands of Colonel Hentsch, who was sent as a travelling delegate by 
motor-car to settle the crisis on the spot, is an example of that palsy. 
Here was a colonel empowered to overrule generals and order retreats 
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in the name and with the authority of a command which had already 
lost control of the situation. This display of impotence at the nerve- 
centre explains much. The Kaiser was, of course, quite unfit for supreme 
command, but the younger Moltke was also unsuited for it. His physi- 
cal condition was poor, and his mental grasp appears to have been 
deficient. The Schlieffen plan required a right wing of overwhelming 
strength, the assumption being that (as events proved) French attacks 
on the centre in the Ardennes could easily be repelled. Moltke would 
not accept so bold a plan. Between 1905 and 1914 hq added nine new 
divisions to the German Army, but placed only one on the right wing 
and eight on the left.^ If seven of these divisions had been given to the 
right they might have filled the gaps and deterred BUIo^ and von Kluck 
from upsetting the Headquarters’ plan. In the last analjrsis failure lay in 
a variety of complex and contingent causes, such as the\too great inde- 
pendence of local commanders in the field, the weakn^s of the High 
Command which first modified the Schlieffen plan and then withdrew 
units from the fight at the crisis. The fact is the great ability of the 
German generals has blinded us to some of their defects, both in staff- 
work and in command in the field. They had learned almost everything 
from books and from manoeuvres, they had had practically no pre- 
vious opportunity of real service in war. At any rate the Frenchmen 
knew better how to combine local initiative with firm direction from the 
centre. 

The French General Staff had blundered badly in their appreciation 
of the German designs. But Joffre, like Foch, Mangin and Gallieni. 
had had experience of war and therefore a power of observing realities 
and profiting by mistakes. It is certain that Joffre did not consider him- 
self beaten even on August 25, a day when the news of defeat came 
from every quarter, of the fall of Namur, of the hurried retreat of the 
British and of three French armies. On that day of ill omen Joffre con- 
ceived the idea of an eventual counter-offensive and arranged to re-form 
his armies behind the Seine. If it be true that Gallieni, and not he, was 
responsible for the decision for the counter-offensive, the lesson is none 
the less instructive. Gallieni did not first lead out his army from Paris 
against von Kluck and then inform Joffre of his action. He persuaded 
or forced the High Command to agree with him, and only moved after 
orders for a general advance had bwn issued. Even if they were due to 
an impulse from below, the orders of September 4 took the form of a 
command from above. Thus the counter-offensive of Joffre was a pro- 
perly concerted movement, in which the subordinate commanders 
thoroughly supported one another and their chief. Gallieni, when hard 
pressed by von Kluck, consoled himself by the thought that the British 

* This is declared to have been a mistake good critics both in France and 
Oermany. But Moltke had to convince South Germany she was safe for 
reasons. This fact is often forgotten, v. Sir F. Maurice: British Strategy '■ 
pp.91-2. 
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were relieving him from the south; Foch, clinging desperately to the 
fringes of the Gond, reported the situation as ‘excellent’ and attacked, 
in the belief that pressure on his front must mean a German retreat 
before Gallieni and the British. It was in this manner that victory was 
snatched from defeat before Paris. These methods are a complete con- 
trast to those by which von Kluck or von Billow coerced or defied von 
Moltke.* 


11. 1915 

It is best to look at the campaign of 1915 through the eyes of Falken- 
hayn. Moltke had faded out of sight as the German armies fell back 
from Paris, and Falkenhayn took his place as Chief of the German Staff. 
He had to consider the whole problem of the war anew and to sec what 
courses were open to Germany. Though the Western thrust had failed 
Germany still had the initiative. Falkenhayn thought the situation ex- 
tremely serious, but did not, in his heart, abandon the belief that Ger- 
man victory in the West could alone be decisive. He rejected the idea 
that he could get a decision there in 1915, as the Allies had a superiority 
in men and matiriel. The situation in the East in his view demanded 
action. Turkey had joined Germany in the autumn of 1914, and Eng- 
land was preparing an expedition to force the Dardanelles and dictate 
peace at Constantinople. Falkenhayn counted on its failure if ammuni- 
tion, guns, and German expert military advice reached the Turks. But 
a more formidable enemy was likely soon to be in the field. Italy had 
been Germany’s ally, but at the beginning of the war had declared her 
neutrality. It was clear, however, even in the early months of 1915, that 
Italy would not long remain neutral and would soon attack Austria- 
Hungary. As soon as that event occurred large numbers of the Austro- 
Hungarian troops in Galicia would have to be diverted to the Italian 
front. This consideration was the decisive one with Falkenhayn. He 
was not in principle an Easterner, nor did he believe that any defeat of 
Russia would produce a real decision in the sense of ending the war. 
But he thought a vigorous attack would push back the Russian armies 
still further and render Austria-Hungary safe before she was attacked 
by Italy. 

Before April ended Franco-British attacks took place in the West, 
and the first British landed at the Dardanelles. But Falkenhayn had 
made up his mind and was not to be deterred. He had found an 
admirable leader in Mackensen and directed him to break through 
the Russian front— -about 40 to SO miles south-east of Cracow. On 

' Note on the Schlkffen Plan. The plan as such— as in all modem military opora- 
tions— aimed at the destruction of the enemy's army in the field, but it was assinned 
'bat the fall of Paris would be the result of it. As regards Faikenhayn's plan fm- 191S, 
that given above is bit own account, but the German oflicial histoiy declares he 
waot^ to attadt in the West but was overruled ty the Kaiser, His statements are 
luestionaUe, ttougb t^t quoted on p. 410 is protably exact. 
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May 2nd Mackensen’s ‘phalanx’ pierced the Russian line between Gor- 
lice and Gromnik. Its success could hardly have been greater and the 
Russians were completely routed. Falkenhayn exploited the success 
and diverted divisions from the West and from Hindenburg’s part of the 
front for the purpose. Early in August Warsaw fell — and the Russians, 
despite furious struggles and counter-attacks, were pushed steadily 
backwards and expelled from Poland altogether. Their ammunition 
and rifles were so defective that they were hopelessly outclassed and the 
number of Russian prisoners taken was extremely large. By the end of 
September the Austro-German forces stood on a from stretching from 
the Bay of Riga in the north in an irregular line to tijie Bukovina and 
Eastern Carpathians in the south. Falkenhayn had a much shorter line 
to defend, and had relieved Austria-Hungary. It was believed, though, 
as events proved, wrongly, that all fear of a future Russian offensive 
had been removed. 

Serbia’s gallant little army had flung back the Austro-Hungarians in 
utter rout in August and again in December 1914. It was dangerous to 
leave them unsubdued when Italy was beginning to batter at the western 
border of Austria-Hungary. In September Bulgaria, hitherto neutral, 
decided to join the Austro-Germans and signed a secret military con- 
vention with them. Mackensen was withdrawn from Russian Poland 
to command a united force of Austro-Germans against Serbia with Bul- 
garia operating on the flank. The Serb army, weakened by typhus, 
could offer little resistance, and finally made its escape through Albania 
after suffering the loss of more than half its effectives (November), 
Franco-British troops had entered Greek territory, but they were un- 
able to protect Serbia, and had to content themselves with holding 
Salonica as a base. There for three years they remained. 

The Franco-British campaign in the West, undertaken chiefly to re- 
lieve the pressure on Russia, was expensive and useless. The most serious 
efforts were in Champagne in September. On the Italian side the results 
were almost equally disappointing. Operating in the Isonzo counirv 
the Italians, though superior in numbers, were hampered by inex- 
perience and a difficult terrain. They had achieved almost no result by 
the end of the year except that of attracting a large number of Austro- 
Hungarians from the Eastern front. 

It is impossible here to discuss why the Dardanelles expedition was 
decided upon. It is certain that the objective offered immense ad- 
vantages if attained. If Constantinople fell and the Straits were opened, 
Russia would at once be relieved. Suffering cruelly from a German 
blockade she would be aided in the Black Sea by munitions, suppH^'^ 
and sea-power, while Russian grain and supplies would be available to 
the Allies. It is even possible that the glamour of obtaining Con- 
stantinople would have restored to the Russian Czar all the prestige ne 
had lost by his defeats. Rumania and Greece would have been com- 
pelled to join the Allies, Bulgaria would have been defeated and Serbia 
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restored. But such an enterprise required careful forethought and pre- 
paration, which could not be improvised. It required, above every- 
thing, secrecy and celerity, and neither of these factors was present. 

Early in November 1914 British cruisers had most foolishly, bom- 
barded the Dardanelles* forts. The expedition was resolved upon in 
January 1915, and another bombardment took place at the end of 
February. An attempt to force the Straits by warships alone failed in 
the third week of March, and it was then decided to effect a landing 
with troops. But when the military expedition arrived in April the 
Turks, thrice forewarned, were at last forearmed.^ Landings were 
effected both at the toe of the peninsula and at Anzac, but the troops 
found it difficult to advance much beyond the beaches and nowhere held 
the crest line. When in August landings were attempted at Suvla the 
British were nearer success, but still failed to achieve their purpose. It 
was a tragic failure and, though the British hung on with their usual 
tenacity, evacuation became inevitable when the heavy rains set in and 
swamped the trenches. The evacuation was carried out with almost no 
loss, owing to the masterly dispositions of General Birdwood. 

On the whole it is probable that the risks of the Dardanelles expedition 
were too great to make success possible. Most of the troops were im- 
perfectly trained, the maps were bad, and the experience of the past was 
not applied to the solution of the problem. Lord Kitchener’s plan of 
landing in the vicinity of Alexandretta, though much less ambitious, was 
a more feasible project. It could not easily have been resisted by the 
T urks and it would have cut the connection between Constantinople on 
the one side and Jerusalem, Mecca, and Baghdad on the other. 

The year 1915 closed in almost unbroken gloom for the Entente. 
Russia had been hopelessly defeated, Serbia and Montenegro had been 
annihilated, Bulgaria had joined the Austro-Germans, Italy had failed 
to win any real success, England had been beaten at the Dardanelles. 
Yet the prospect was not so bad as it seemed. Falkenhayn had suc- 
ceeded in the East, but, as he well knew, the East was not the decisive 
front. The Italians, though still unsuccessful, were exercising a steady 
pressure on Austria-Hungary and absorbing the greater part of her 
energies. The French Army was still intact in the West, the British 
Army was steadily growing in strength and efficiency. The sea-power of 
England had already been effective in banishing the German com- 
mercial flag from the seas, and cooping the German Navy up in the Kiel 
canal. All the German overseas colonies, except Tanganyika, had been 
conquered, and Tanganyika was certain to fall if the war went on. 
Above all, the British blockade of Germany was beginning to be felt, 
the strangulation coils were tightening. The effect of sea-power and the 
blockade was slow — but cerlain, provided the war was sufficiently 
prolonged. 

' The force was mainly British, but a French contingent under General Gouraud 

5‘J'Sistcd 
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m. 1916-1917 

The year 1916 was intended by all parties to be a year of decision— 
and it was in the West that the decision was sought. Falkenhayn re- 
ported on the situation to the Kaiser at the end of 1915.^ His memo- 
randum viewed Russia as incapable of an offensive, Serbia as shattered, 
Italy as contained by Austria-Hungary, England as the chief enemy 
from whom ‘Germany can expect no mercy.’ England was ‘obviously 
staking everything on a war of exhaustion,’ with blockade as her 
weapon. It was therefore necessary to ‘show England 'patently that her 
venture has no prospects.* It was useless to attempt to attack England 
herself and she would not be convinced by ventures t^ainst Salonica. 
Suez, or Mesopotamia even if they were successful. ‘Engjiand, which has 
known how to swallow the humiliations of Antwerp and\ Gallipoli, will 
survive defeats in those distant theatres also.’ But it was necessary to 
prevent England using weapons in Europe. She had already used 
several, Russia, Italy, and France. Two of these had been stricken from 
her hand, or rendered impotent. It was not worth while to attack the 
British lines in the West, for that was at bottom a ‘side-show.’ But, if 
the French were defeated, England's ‘best sword’ would be knocked out 
of her hand, our ‘arch-enemy’ would be deserted by her continental 
allies on the land, and might be coerced by a ruthless submarine cam- 
paign at sea. She might then be induced to make peace. Falkenhayn 
proposed to attack a limited sector of the French front at Verdun, to 
attract thither the best forces of France, and to ‘bleed her to death.’ 

Here we see another great decision. The decision to aim at Verdun 
is as important, in its way, as Schlieffen’s decision to pass through 
Belgium. It was equally a failure and is of peculiar interest because it 
perhaps the last time that Germany had the free power of initiative. 
Her oflfensive in the case of Verdun was a matter of choice, all her sub- 
sequent operations were matters of necessity. It is probable that Falken- 
hayn adopted this plan from desire to economise his own men— and to 
save losses. He hoped that Verdun would prove a magnet of attraction 
and that Frenchmen would flock there from all parts of the front and 
be killed. But while it is true that many French divisions were badly 
damaged at Verdun, it was impossible to expect that a limited objective 
would put France out of action. Falkenhayn was not willing to take 
the risk of an offensive on the grand scale, and his more limited objec- 
tive failed. It is true that the French were badly shaken, and lost more 
than the Germans. But what Falkenhayn had not realised was that the 
British Army was no longer ‘a side-show.’ Its power was now to be feh 
in the main theatre of war. The French resistance at Verdun enabled 
the British to prepare their offensive in comparative safety. On the Isj 
July a combined Franco-British offensive began on the Somme an 
raged with the utmost fury until October. In the month of September 
‘ E von Falkenhayn: General Headquarters 1914-1918 (1919), pp- 209 18- 
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the British for the first time employed that valuable discovery of the 
war, the tank. Both the tank and the young British soldiers were in too 
experimental a stage to win decisive victories. But, none the less, the 
battle of the Somme was probably the greatest shock the Germans had 
hitherto received. It was fatal to Falkenhayn, who was compelled to 
hand over his authority as Chief of Staff to Hindenburg by the end of 
August. The German attempt to reach a decision had completely failed. 
Not only had the French defended themselves at Verdun, but the 
aNtonished Falkenhayn beheld a British Army equipped with abundant 
munitions and guns, and capable of contending on equal terms with the 
German. If the British had accomplished so much with an Army im- 
perfectly trained, what were they likely to do in 1917 with more experi- 
ence and greater supplies? The emergence of England as a first-class 
military power struck the Germans with amazement and dismay. 
England no longer needed to use France as a sword on the Continent: 
she had her own, formidable in weight and sharpness. 

One of the most important events of 1916 was the offensive of Brus- 
silov in the East. Germany had considered the Russians to be passive 
and, though not actually defeated, incapable of resuming the offensive. 
For they had lost millions of dead, and were still poorly armed and in- 
sufficiently equipped. But the Russian soldier had no hypersensitive 
feeling such as that possessed by more highly organised temperaments. 
Just as some savages need no chloroform when a doctor is amputating 
their limbs, so the Russian soldier viewed the losses of his own or of 
neighbouring armies with indifference. He endured the cold and hard- 
.hips of winter with stoicism— and moved forward to this last of his 
’reat offensives without enthusiasm but without fear. In March the 
Russians had attacked near the Baltic without much success. Urgent 
appeals from France and from Italy caused them to hurry on their 
great planned offensive and begin on the first days of June. Brussiiov, 
who advanced in the south against Lutsk, may have meant no more than 
a reconnaissance in force. But he broke so easily through the weak 
ramparts of Austro-Hungarian resistance, that he decided on a grand 
offensive. He was followed by the armies on both flanks, and once 
more, but for the last time, the great Russian hosts broke through and 
drove the Austro-Hungarians in utter rout before them. Hindenburg 
promptly came to the rescue and by a series of brilliant counter-attacks 
checked the Russian advance and restored something like the old line 
in August. The Austro-Hungarians had lost half a million in prisoners 
*nd dead, the Russians even more. For internal reasons Russia was 
already breaking under the strain of warfare, but this last desperate 
offensive further exhausted the resources and man-power of Austria- 
l^ungary. Her difficulties were increased by the fact that her attack on 
naly from the Tyrol had failed, and that the Italians had definitely 
Pnssed to the offensive in the Isonzo area, and won a number of suo- 
cesses, Last (ff all, Brussiiov’s offensive and the resistance of Verdun 
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definitely decided Rumania to enter the fray. In August she declared 
war upon, and invaded, Austria-Hungary. Had she succeeded, Transyl- 
vania and the cornlands of Hungary would have been overrun. Austria- 
Hungary could hardly have resisted such pressure and the end of the 
war would have been in sight. 

Hindenburg and Ludendorff had been called to the High Com- 
mand at a critical moment. They acted with promptitude and saved the 
situation then as so often later. Falkenhayn and Mackensen, than 
whom there could hardly have been better leaders, w^e despatched re- 
spectively to Hungary and Bulgaria to organise the . offensive against 
Rumania. These two masters of warfare showed Ruihania what Sam- 
sonov and Rennenkampf could have done in East Prussia, if they had 
acted in perfect time with one another. Mackensen; pushed up the 
Dobruja with a German-Bulgar force, and thereby stopped the 
Rumanian attack on Transylvania. Falkenhayn, who had been watch- 
ing his opportunity, broke through the mountain passes of Rumania’s 
northern front in mid-November, and struck for Bucharest. Mackensen 
with admirable judgment crossed the Danube and attacked the 
Rumanian capital from the south. The two German leaders met in 
Bucharest. It was a real victory. The Rumanians were henceforth con- 
fined to Moldavia, Austria-Hungary was not only relieved from al! 
danger on this front, but Russia had now to send troops to garrison 
Moldavia and to defend a longer line of front. Above all, the vast 
resources of Wallachia in corn and oil were now wholly at the disposal 
of the Germans and undoubtedly helped them to prolong the war. 

The year 1916 thus closed with a gleam of triumph for Germany 
But there can be no doubt that she had had the worst of the fighting. 
She had failed at Verdun and suffered defeats on the Somme. Austria- 
Hungary had been routed on the Russian front and beaten on the 
Isonzo. It was a poor compensation to have conquered half of Rumania. 

At sea the only great naval battle of the war had been fought off Jut- 
land (May 31). The Germans had claimed a victory and that Britannia 
no longer ruled the waves. No one believed them. The result was 
indeed indecisive and in the crisis Jellicoe had played for safety. He 
may have been wise, for he was the only commander whose operations 
could have lost both a battle and the war in a few hours. The British 
public showed no anxiety at the news, and the effect was equivalent to a 
victory. The stranglehold of the blockade increased in rigour, and the 
main German fleet never again sought battle on the high seas. The 
British command of the sea was wholly unshaken. Indeed the German 
resort to a ruthless submarine campaign was actually a confession that 
they could fight England under the sea but not above it. 

There were indeed no illusions at Berlin and Vienna. Falkenhayn 
and Conrad — the respective Chiefs of Staff— had been removed from 
their posts, the privations of the peoples were alarming their rulers, an 
the actions on the Somme had confronted them with the new menace 
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of England as a formidable military power in the West. This appears 
to have completed their dismay and the civilian rulers decided to speak 
of peace. The Kaiser had indeed promised his soldiers that they should 
have it ‘before the leaves fall.’ Many of them had found peace by the 
waters of the Somme or in the marshes of Pinsk while the leaves drifted 
down on them. Consequently the German Government published its 
willingness to make peace in the last days of December. They had great 
advantages if they had negotiated on the basis of uti possidetis. They 
had captured and still held four enemy capitals, Belgrade, Cettinje, 
Brussels, and Bucharest. They occupied Belgium and North France, 
Serbia, Montenegro, Wallachia, all Poland and much other Russian 
territory. These were strong bargaining counters to trade against their 
lost colonies, a strip of Austro-Hungarian territory, the Turkish port 
of Basra. Peace was, however, wrecked by the German militarists 
who insisted on the retention of strategic advantages in Belgium and 
Morth France. Nothing shows the determination of England and 
France better than the fact that they put forward as their conditions of 
peace demands which would have involved the break-up of Austria- 
I lungary and the expulsion of the Turks from Constantinople. These 
demands could not have been — and were hardly meant to be— accepted 
by Germany. So the war went on — and Germany was driven into her 
greatest blunder. 

To Germany, however, the situation appeared so desperate that she 
breed into the war the only neutral power strong enough to resent her 
Jictation. Wilson had won his re-election as President because the 
\merican public thought him less bellicose than his opponent and more 
ikely to keep them out of the war. At the end of 1916 he had formally 
ipproached both belligerents with a view to peace. Within four months 
ifter his effort America was at war with Germany. The situation was 
peculiar. England had begun by blockading the German coasts and the 
pressure became worse and worse. She held on like a bull-dog and 
every now and then tightened her grip and approached nearer to the 
throat of her rival. It was a situation like that between Napoleon and 
England. The struggle was so intense that neither side would suffer 
neutrals gladly. Germany had cowed all those on the Continent, and 
she now decided to cow the United States by the use of the submarine 
weapon. The United States had always believed in the rights of neutrals 
and in what they called the ‘Freedom of the Seas.’ They had had sharp 
passages with the British. But the Franco-British market absorbed 
endless supplies of American munitions. British naval commanders, if 
they confiscated property, did not sink defenceless travellers. Since 
1915 German submarines had at times sunk neutral ships and, as in the 
ease of the Lusitania, American passengers in British ships. From 1916 
onwards the United States had shown signs of restlessness and had 
Germany promise (May 4, 1916) to restrict her submarine 
>ctivities. On the 31st Januaty 1917 the German Government informed 
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the United States that the Entente Allies by ‘brutal methods’ com- 
pelled Germany to resume freedom of action (i.e. to break the promise). 
‘Under these circumstances Germany will meet the illegal measures of 
her enemies by forcibly preventing after February 1, 1917, in a zone 
around Great Britain, France, Italy, and in the Eastern Mediterranean, 
all navigation, that of neutrals included, from and to England and from 
and to France, etc. AU ships met within that zone will be sunk.’ No 
great neutral nation could accept such provocation. Diplomatic rela- 
tions were severed at once. And in April the United States declared 
that ‘a state of war’ existed with Germany. \ 

In this gravest of all decisions taken during the w^r on the German 
side, Hindenburg and Ludendorff accepted the na^al view that the 
introduction of an absolutely ‘ruthless’ submarine campaign would 
destroy England’s supplies and end the war. It was\believed that six 
or at most twelve months of such warfare would starve England out.' 
This calculation explains why the Germans attempted no offensive in 
the West in 1917, and viewed the entry of the United States into the war 
with indifference. They thought that all would be finished in Europe 
before America could intervene.* 

Viewed at this distance the German calculation seems absurd. The 
entry into the war on the side of the Entente of a great nation with 
almost unlimited supplies, wealth, and population seems absolutely de- 
cisive. But it took in truth a very long time before America’s resources 
and energy told. America’s soldiers had to be armed almost entirely 
with French and British rifles, big guns and fighting aeroplanes till the 
end of 1918. They took long in coming over and were not always fully 
trained. But they had youth and unbounded confidence and thus more 
than compensated for the loss of Russia. In two respects their aid was 
absolutely decisive, in their almost limitless supplies of money and oi 
men. The most dangerous crisis of the war was during the German 
offensive of 1918. At that grave moment American troops were already 
in small numbers in the trenches, and the supply of munitions was 
practically unlimited. England lost nearly a thousand guns, but ihcy 
were all replaced from reserve stores in three weeks! And the reason 
was this. British money had financed the Allies and pegged the Ameri- 
can exchange up till America’s entry into the war. From that date a 
series of expedients could have maintained the credit of England for a 

* Ludendorff; My War Memories, vol. I. pp. 315-17, says the Chief of Naval Staff j 
put it at six months— at the critical Council of Januaty 9, 1917, and that he himseff j 
thought it safe to put it at twelve months. As will be seen Iw reference to p. 
FaJkenhayn had contemplated a subnuuine campaign in the future. 

* Their calculations were ludicrously false. Thus they reckoned a million 
can troops would require five million tons of shipping, and that this snio< „ 
not be spared. In fact, three million troops were transported to Europe. 
dorff: My War Memories, vol. I. p. 316. The chief American contributior 7*^ 
into war was not so much munitions as tte raw material of munitions, w'hicn «« 
worked up in England, apd France, 
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time, but ultimately there would have been a collapse of credit and there- 
fore a slowing up of the supplies of food and munitions from America. 
That ‘slow-up’ would have been very evident in March 1918, and during 
the next five months, when they were most needed, they would have 
been most lacking. Without the aid of America’s men and money the 
Entente could not have been victorious and might have been defeated. 

Ludendorff’s plan in 1917 seems to have been simply to wait until the 
submarines had brought England to her knees. England and France 
were prepared to attack with vigour in the West before the strain wc. 
felt, and Ludendorff sprang a clever surprise on themjby retreating fron 
a large part of his front. He fell back to the famous ‘Hindenburg line’ 
and left the Entente to push their offensive over a desolpte area. Nive 
who had replaced Joffre as generalissimo, engaged in a costly offens 
which resulted in the failure of the troops and his owi\ disgrace ana 
tirement (end of April). What was worse, a most seriops mutiny brokf 
out among the French soldiers, disheartened by pacificism, by losses 
and by blundering leadership. The danger was very real, a furth. 
French offensive was impossible, and the Germans might discover tl 
truth and attack them. P6tain, the hero of Verdun, was put in cou 
mand at the front and succeeded in the most diflicult of all tasks, ii. 
reorganising and reinspiriting the sullen, discontented, and mutinou 
troops. He was blamed for over-severity to mutineers and for caution 
in the face of the foe. But Pdtain accomplished the seemingly impossible 
and in the end nursed his froward children to victory. He was not the 
equal of Foch as a commander, but he deserves immortal honour for 
not having ‘despaired of the Republic’ when her own children forgot 
her. 

The British offensive had begun before the French and was planned 
in combination with it. But in May the French offensive came to an 
abrupt stop, and Haig, who knew the reasons of cessation only too well, 
determined to continue a resolute offensive as long as his men could 
endure it. He thought it the only way of distracting the attention of the 
Germans. All through the spring, the summer, and the autumn the 
British Army hammered remorselessly and tirelessly at the Germans. 
Ludendorff compared the British advance to that of a ‘mad bull,’ and 
at times it was as blind as it was furious. This via dolorosa ended at last 
in November in the swamps and blood of Passchendaele. The German 
lines had been thrown back but not pierced; the French Army had been 
saved by the sacrifice of the British — ^for the best part of that gallant 
army lay in the mud of Flanders. 

On the Eastern front everything went wrong except at Salonica, 
Baghdad, and Jerusalem. Under Entente pressure King Constantine of 
Greece abdicated in favour of his second son. Venizelos, returned to 
power, at last brought Greece into the field against Germany and 
enabled the Allies to prepare for an offensive against Bulgaria, la 
March the British forces avenged the capitulation of Kut, drove the 
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Turks before them in defeat, entered Baghdad, and occupied nearly 
all Mesopotamia. In Palestine Allenby showed himself superior to 
Falkenhayn, who commanded the Turks. He seized the port of 
Jaffa, and gave Jerusalem as a Christmas present to the delighted 
British public. These successes, though small and in outlying theatres, 
were significant. They were all in areas where the Entente had 
previously been defeated, and they all secured important strategic 
advantages, from which the spectacular victories of the next year were 
^jhieved. 

. Elsewhere there was unrelieved disaster. The Russian Revolution 
curred in May, the Czar was deposed and the Monarchy overthrown, 
ir a time the Russian front held, but the Revolution had completely 
iioralised the troops. Even Kerensky, who was pro-Entente, said 
4jaL Russia was worn out and could not remain in the war after the end 
^f the year. The end came even quicker. The army was demoralised 
•nd leaderless. It had been defeated in August, and thereafter it rapidly 
.ssolved. The Bolsheviks overthrew Kerensky in October and made 
*ace with Germany before the end of the year. Rumania, which had 
‘.ught gallantly and defeated Mackensen himself, was compelled by the 
aefection of her ally to accept a peace on most humiliating terms. It 
'as hard on her, for her resistance at MariSesti was as heroic as that of 
the French at Verdun. 

It had been supposed that Italy’s successes on the Isonzo in 1916 
would be improved in 1917, and that Austria-Hungary would be finally 
overthrown. In fact, Italy avoided complete disaster only by the 
narrowest margin. In September the Austro-Hungarian command 
thought the situation so desperate that they resolved on an offensive as 
the only possible chance of restoring the jaded moral of their troops. 
Ludendorff showed the coolest daring when appealed to for aid and 
lent them his only reserve, a force of six German divisions. These were 
however enough, for they were led by Otto von Below. That great com- 
mander found a weak point in the Italian defences, used the German 
divisions as the spear-head, broke through with ease and drove the vast 
Italian forces before him in complete and headlong rout. The precipita- 
tion of their flight actually saved the Italians. The victors had not ex- 
pected such success and had no time to organise the pursuit. The 
Italians tried to stand on the Tagliamento, but finally had to fall back 
to the line of the Piave. There the Germans were held up. The line was 
shorter and easier to defend, and the Italians were heartened by the 
arrival of reinforcements from France. These French and British 
veterans were ‘men who knew how to die,’ and they were led by fearless 
commanders. Italy reorganised her shattered forces and found an 
Italian P6tain in General Diaz. None the less Caporetto had been a 
shattering disaster, and the weakness of Italy continued to be a grave 
preoccupation for the Entente during most of 1918. It was well that at 
this time both England and France were regenerated. 


14 
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At the beginning of 1917 a strong government was just assuming 
power under Lloyd George in England. She had opened careers to the 
talents in a way impossible in hide-bound Germany or aristocratic 
Austria-Hungary. Lloyd George, the new premier, had been brought 
up on a village green; the Chief of Staff had served for years as a trooper; 
the First Lord of the Admiralty as a railway porter. General Smuts, the 
only member of the Cabinet who came from a Dominion, had been 
fighting against England fifteen years before. England’s energies were 
enormously developed, her munitions were supplying even her Allies. 
France was cursed with a succession of ministers soi weak as to be un- 
able to prevent anti-war propaganda from spreading to the troops, and 
causing mutiny at the front. In the last days of 1917 these very disasters 
worked their own remedy. Politics had become woise and worse, but 
finally the fall of one feeble minister after another enabled Clemenceau 
(‘The Tiger’) to become head of the French Cabine^. The pacificists 
were at once assailed, Bolo Pasha was executed, Caillaux imprisoned, 
Sarrail, the dubious generalissimo at Salonica, recalled. A new spirit 
of resolution ran through France under a leader as patriotic and fear- . 
less as Danton. ‘Je fais la guerre,’ said the indomitable old man. ‘I 
shall fight in front of Paris, I shall fight within Paris, I shall fight behind 
Paris.’ ‘No surrender’ was at last the motto, and France feared the 
enemy within no longer. 


IV. 1918 

Ludendorff’s thoughts, as he planned his campaign for 1918, ran 
somewhat as follows: ‘The manhood of Germany has been bleeding to 
death these four years and the strain cannot go on beyond a fifth. 
We are stinted not only in men but in everything — horses, goods, 
chemicals, metals, rubber. Austria-Hungary is in still worse need and 
is visibly perishing. Our ruthless submarine campaign has failed. 
Limitless supplies and overwhelming masses of men in America, and 
our submarines cannot prevent them from being brought to Europe 
in ever-increasing quantities. But we still have a chance of victory. 
Russia is at last out of the war, and the whole forces of Germany can 
be turned against France. Nearly, forty divisions and four hundred 
thousand men can reinforce the western front. With these we have at 
last a superiority of force which will last for about four months. We wi** 
strike for victory at the point of junction of the Franco-British forces, 
separate their armies and win the war. Once we have done this, no 
American reinforcements can affect the issue.’ Ludendorff told the 
Kaiser that it was ‘the greatest military task that has ever been impb— 
upon an army.’ But his military brain could not conceive of any half- 
measures or of peace. ‘It must,’ he said, ‘be victory or defeat.’ He 
showed that the fate of the Hohenzollem dynasty and of Germany hung 
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upon the event, by formally announcing that ‘His Imperial Majesty the 
Kaiser* was in command of the offensive. There was a saying that 
‘William II was the only monarch in Europe who could not lead back 
a defeated army to his capital.’ Ludendorff was to prove that the saying 
was true. 

The Allies in the West had made some efforts to meet a German 
offensive by unifying their military policy. A supreme War Council had 
been created, which was intended to co-ordinate effort. Its chief ad- 
vantage was that its first French member was Foch. They studied the 
situation and finally worked out a plan for controlling the reserves at the 
front. But neither Haig on the British sector, nor Retain on the French, 
was willing to submit to an international committee dictating their use 
of reserves from the rear. Their objects were indeed different; Pdtain 
had to defend Paris, Haig the Channel ports. Neither could think in 
terms of unity nor look far beyond his own needs. But if one man 
.assumed control of the whole front, he would dispose of the reserves 
not according to French or British needs or prejudices, but as the 
general situation required. A few weeks after the establishment of the 
supreme command, Haig was protesting that Foch was neglecting 
British interests, Pdtain that he was neglecting French ones. Could any- 
thing have more completely justified both Foch and the supreme com- 
mand? Yet it was not until March 26th that he was appointed to 
‘co-ordinate movements’ on the whole front. It was even longer before 
he was given the reality as well as the title of Supreme Command. By 
that time the Germans were in sight of Amiens. 

The junction between two allied armies is always a weak point in 
their defences, and Haig’s difficulties had been increased by having 
recently been forced to take over fifteen miles of the French lines at a 
time when his own forces were being reduced to supply men for Salonica 
and Palestine. He was more correct than the Supreme War Council in 
fixing both the date and the locality of the German offensive. But it so 
happened that he had placed his least experienced army commander 
with the smallest forces in the most important sector — that adjoining 
the French, and that no real reserves were immediately available. 
Pdtain, on the other hand, was expecting a blow far away on the French 
front east of Rheims and his strategic reserve was not near enough to 
give immediate aid to the British. 

On March 21st Ludendorff attacked on a forty-three mile front, 
^tween Arras and La F^e. On the Somme the fifth British Army was 
srniply swept away and the Germans were soon within twenty miles of 
Amiens. But Ludendorff’s main blow had been aimed at Arras, where 
he calculated on breaking through and then rolling up the British and 
-v.vmg them towards the coast. Here the third Army under Byng — 
the most dogged of British commanders — offered a successful resistance 
and drove back the victor of Caporetto with loss from Arras on the 
28th. Ludendorff thereupon stopped von Below’s attack in this area 
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and drove his forces onwards against Amiens. But this time he was too 
late. French reinforcements had aided the beaten British, and Foch had 
assumed command. His first public utterance was: The Boche is 
stopped. ... I can guarantee Amiens.* 

Foch was a remarkable character. He had been eminent as a pro- 
fessor of military science, and had produced a theory of the offensive 
which the French Army had adopted. But his practical application of it 
had discredited him in 1916. He was also objectionable to Republicans 
as a Catholic, and he had been for a time in retirement. Enforced 
leisure and his work on the Supreme War Council had helped him to 
view the war from behind the lines. He was accompanied everywhere 
by Weygand, a little bird-like man who never brought pa^rs to a con- 
ference and carried the whole organisation of the army, in his head. 
The staff methods of Weygand and his chief were difficultlto penetrate, 
and caused amazement to the British. Foch had no popular gift of 
inspiring the troops, and was never loved as was ‘Pfere Joffre’ by the 
French or ‘The old Plum’ (Plumer) by the British. But he possessed 
a cold power like the elder Moltke, and, like Wellington, felt sure of 
beating the enemy as soon as he was called to command. In his view 
Ludendorff’s methods were ‘buffalo strategy.’ He stuck one horn in at 
one place, and the other at a second without real calculation or thought. 
It would not be possible to beat this blindly goring animal at once. 
He must wait till the German buffalo had exhausted its strength, and 
until the Entente had recovered theirs. Till then no sentiment and no 
popular pressure must be allowed to interfere with his plans. He in- 
tended, for instance, to make the British Army resist until the last gasp, 
and to send them no reinforcements until their line was absolutely 
breaking. By being niggardly of assistance he would accumulate re- 
serves. By sacrificing a part he would preserve the whole. Even if he 
had understood and explained his methods better they could hardly 
have been popular. He was acting the part of a matador in the bull- 
ring, who renders no aid to his assistants even when they are injured or 
tossed info the air by the bull. They risk their limbs as they worry the 
bull, but the matador risks his life as he gives the death-blow. To suc- 
ceed his nerves must be cool, his strength unexhausted, and his hand 
sure. 

Ludendorff disengaged his left horn from in front of Amiens, and 
stuck in the right one between Bdthune and Ypres (April 9th). The 
Portuguese gave way in confusion, British units retired more slowly, and 
the Germans were soon on the Lys. Haig issued his famous order: 
‘Every position must be held to the last man, . . , With our backs to 
the wall and believing in the justice of our cause, each one of us must 
fight on to the end.’ Haig’s words — so different from his usual taci- 
turnity — marked the crisis. This was on the 12th April, and the offensive 
lasted a fortnight longer. But even on the 14th Foch considered the 
battle as finie. He ultimately sent French reinforcements, but only 
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allowed them to be used with the utmost sparingness. The Germans 
managed to capture Kemmel hill from a French division, but broke off 
their offensive before April ended. 

Ludendorif had made two huge bulges in the British line — one upon 
the Lys and the other near Amiens. But he had not broken it. He de- 
cided, therefore, to attack the French in the Soissons-Rheims area; he 
would attract sufficient Allied reserves there by sticking one horn in 
west of Rheims, and the other east of it. He would then return to the 
British positions in Flanders and finally break through. On the 27th 
May — and for four days longer— the Germans burst over the Chemin 
des Dames and drove the French and some British troops before them. 
A huge gap appeared some forty miles broad, and twenty-five miles at 
its deepest point. There were over 60,000 prisoners. For the first time 
the German Crown Prince commanded an army which was successful, 
and for the second time the Germans reached the Marne. Ludendorff 
now decided to stick his left horn in east of Rheims. After that had again 
attracted reserves, he would begin his final offensive against the British. 
But east of Rheims was General Gouraud, who had learned from P6tain 
the principle of an elastic defence and how to hold the front lines with a 
mere screen of troops. On July 15th the blow fell, but it was parried 
with little loss of men to the French and little gain of ground to the 
Germans. Before Ludendorff had recovered from this surprise, Foch 
struck his first offensive blow. 

The huge bulge in the French line, like the two bulges in the British, 
was not all to the advantage of the Germans. They had had to hold a 
longer line shaped like a deep half-circle, which could be attacked on 
both flanks. Just below Soissons, Foch found his opportunity and 
began his offensive. The leader was Mangin — the Hotspur of the French 
armies — a man absolutely impervious to losses, and with an extra- 
ordinary capacity for getting the most out of his men. Mangin struck 
at the neck of the bulge, hoping to catch the Germans before they could 
retreat. He did not succeed, but the Germans fell hurriedly back, 
pressed from all sides of the half-circle. There were 30,000 enemy 
prisoners, a third of what Germany took before Amiens, a half of what 
she took on the Chemin des Dames. But it was an authentic victory, 
and like a gleam of sunshine dispersed the gloom that had settled on the 
Allies. To experts in such warfare it meant much. Foch was not a man 
to pass to the offensive at all in half-hearted fashion. He meant to 
strike hard and to go on striking. 

Ludendorff was still dreaming of breaking the British front, and was 
not going to be disturbed even by a big local reverse on the Marne. On 
the 2nd August he actually ordered preparations to be made for one 
offensive near Amiens, and a second in Flanders. Neither materialised, 
for on the 8th August, to the German amazement, Haig struck hard in 
front of Amiens. The material results were not astounding, though a 
fair amount of ground and 20,000 prisoners were gained. But the moral 
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effect was immense. August 8th was called by Ludendorff himself ‘the 
Black Day of the German Army.’ The twice-defeated British had sud- 
denly passed to the offensive, disorganised Ludendorff’s plans, and 
broken his spirit. Ludendorff saw all his schemes crumble. He could 
no longer attack, and the enemy obviously could. The situation had 
worked out in terms of mathematics. For four months the Germans had 
held a slight numerical superiority over the Allies. That period had 
ended — America’s millions were pouring in, and the German reserves 
had ceased to fill up the gaps. The longer the allied offensive went on, 
the more certain was the ruin of Germany. Foch feared that Ludendorff 
had grasped the lesson, and would retreat, while there' was time, to 
shorter and more defensible lines in the rear. But Ludendorff would 
not confess to defeat, and refused to retire until too late. ^ 

Foch himself, though always yearning for the offensive,\had not ex- 
pected a decision till 1919. His aim had at first been to frec^lateral rail- 
ways and to secure better positions for the Allies. But F^h learned 
from Haig’s victory of August 8th something that Ludendorff did not. 
Haig considered it a proof that the German moral was affected, and 
that further attacks would succeed. With iron tenacity of character, he 
now pressed Foch along a path which he was already inclined to tread. 
Foch had noted that Haig’s converging attacks produced the effect of a 
surprise on a small scale, and that the system could be used for offensives 
on a grand scale. Foch now agreed to strike home, but even yet expected 
no more than to inflict heavy loss on the retreating Germans. The 
British and French commanders had, however, to win over General 
Pershing, the American commander. He had scattered American forces 
all over the front to help the Allies. He was now determined to unite 
them and to fight with an American Army, and he had strong views as 
to what his objectives should be. Ultimately, however, a scries of grand 
offensives was planned on the following lines for September. The British 
had the hardest task, they had the mass of the German Army facing 
(hem and the strongest defences. Haig was to strike at the Hindenburg 
line and drive the Germans back. As soon as his offensive developed. 
King Albert and the Belgians were to attack in the region of Ypres. 
While the bulk of the German forces were thus held in Flanders, the 
French under Mangin were to strike up from Soissons. The American 
objectives were twofold. They were first to hammer out the salient of 
St. Mihiel, near Verdun. When that was accomplished, they, with 
French supports, were to attack in the Mcusc-Argonne area and press 
forward to Sedan, thus cutting the Germans’ line of communications. 
A last French Army, under General Castelnau, was held in reserve to 
attack in the Ardennes, that area in which the French offensives of 1914 
had failed so disastrously and in which they now meant to finish the 
war. Foch calculated that LudendoriTs reserves were exhausted, and 
that his armies, thus held fast to all parts of the front, must give way at 
some points, and that a general German retreat must in any case result. 
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He proposed to produce the effects of surprise tactically by the use of 
tanlU, and strategically by a series of offensives arranged in a timed and 
harmonious fashion. And during September the blows of Foch fell in 
relentless succession. 

On Septeml^r 28th Ludendorff was sitting in his headquarters at the 
Hdtel Britannique at Spa. The news was everywhere bad. The Amer- 
icans had straightened out the St. Mihiel salient, and were attacking 
with the French in the Argonne. The Belgians were attacking in their 
own territory, the British had just broken the ‘Siegfried line.’ The 
German prisoners numbered a quarter of a million in the Allied offen- 
sives of three months. They were speaking, too, of internal revolution 
in Germany. Yet Ludendorff was still unconvinced by the news from 
the home front and from the West. What finished him was the news 
which reached him from the East. As he spoke of the Bulgarian disaster 
before two officers, he gradually got worked to a fren 2 y and fell down 
in a fit. ‘Foam appeared on his lips and in a slow, gliding motion, the 
heavy body of a giant fallen for Germany fell athwart the room.’^ 
When he recovered he gave orders to conceal the fact of his seizure and 
to sue for peace. His decision was accepted on the 29th.* In the weeks 
that followed he recovered his nerve and made attempts to stop the 
peace-making that he had himself begun. But the forces once set in 
motion could not be arrested, and peace once asked for came certainly 
and soon. The final impulse to it came, as has been seen, from the 
East. 

• •••••• 

Far away on the Salonica front was a tall, bare hill, which commands 
so wide a view that the Macedonians say ‘you can see from it all the 
kingdoms of the world.’ Up that hill, late in June 1918, rode and 
scrambled a group of Entente officers. They consulted a plan and maps, 
and studied the horizon long with their glasses. Before they rode away 
the commander had adopted the proposed plan, and the decision made 
him a marshal of France and the victor in the most successful of Allied 
offensives. The plan was that of a Serb general, MiSid, but Franchet- 
Desp6rey was bold enough to take the great risk of throwing his army 
against immense mountain walls, relying on the effect of a surprise 
attack on the centre. On the 15th September the offensive began, it was 
all over in a fortnight, and on September 29th Bulgaria surrendered, 
and was out of the war. That meant the collapse of the whole Eastern 
front and of Austria-Hungary, and the news of this surrender broke the 
heart and will of Ludendorff, and caused him to sue for peace. 

* Rhenische Westfaeiische Zeitung, September 28, 1928, on the evidence of an 
eye-witness. 

* The stoiy of Ludoidorff 's fit on the 28th (not the 29th) has been denied, but not 
convincingly. It is true that he did not receive the news of the Bulgarian Amustioe 
till early on the 30th. But he knew Bulgaria's surrender was inevitaUe on the aftor- 
noon of the 28th, and this was the cause of his decision to make peace on the 2Mi. 
V. Ludendorflf; My Wm Memories, vol. IL p. 721. 
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Germany sent out her first peace note to President Wilson on Octo- 
ber 3rd. Her cause was already hopeless. By a strategic masterpiece, 
similar to that of Salonica, Allenby captured and destroyed the entire 
Turkish army in Palestine and entered Damascus on October 1st. 
Turkey signed an armistice before the end of the month. By that time 
the Italians had driven the Austro-Hungarians before them in complete 
rout at Vittorio Veneto. Early in November the British had passed all 
the German lines and reached open country in North France. The 
Americans had got to the French frontier at Sedan; the French reserve 
Army was threatening Lorraine. Foch himself still didjnot regard the 
war as finished in the West. He thought k might last eyen five months 
longer. Germany’s armies had been defeated but even y^ her front was 
not broken. What was broken was the nerve and willtpower of her 
High Command. It was that which hastened the end. The armistice 
at the eleventh hour of the eleventh day of the eleventh month of 1918 
merely registered the fact of Ludendoi^’s decision to sue for peace at 
the end of September. 

The final defeat of Hindenburg and Ludendorff on the Western front 
in 1918 provoked surprise after their previous victories in Russia, in 
Rumania, in Italy, and in France. It is true that their material difficulties 
were great. They had no tanks, they lacked all sorts of supplies, from 
rubber and leather to chemicals and fats. Yet they succeeded in three 
great offensives, and in each case sprang tactical surprises on the Allies. 
Yet after each of his great offensives in 1918 Ludendorff hesitated. He 
had expected to break through in March and, having failed, turned to 
the Lys, where success was less easy. He succeeded at the Chemin dcs 
Dames beyond his hopes, but failed to appreciate the effect of Foch’s 
counter-stroke. He displayed always the tactics of a master-fencer but, 
as Foch said, the strategy of a ‘buffalo.’ ^ It is at least interesting that 
Hindenburg when advised in the East by HofTmann and Ludendorff 
was masterly in both tactics and strategy. When advised by Ludendorff 
alone in 1918 in the West he excelled only in tactics. In any case the 
German offensives of 1918 so nearly succeeded that they are their own 
justification. Nor was their strategy so much at fault as their disregard 
of Napoleon’s maxim that you must draw up plans in case of defeat as 
well as to secure victory. What they lacked was an alternative plan once 
their offensives had failed. Here as elsewhere Hindenburg cannot avoid 
responsibility. Nor would he desire to do so, for, during the crises of 
1918, and apparently at all times, he showed a greatness of character to 
which his suWdinates never attained. 

* This expression of Foch does not occur in his published works, but was heard 
by many Allied officers at different times. His general criticism on 191 8, after reading 
Ludendorff’s fVar Memories^ is . in the tactical details of his operationi*, 
Ludendorf!' planned his attacks admirably. The planning was perfect .... 1^^*^^ 
there were no after-plans. ... He had no notion of the ensemble, and no plnn on a 
large scale.' v. Raymond Rccouly: Marshal Foch (1929), pp. 96-7, 101. 
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Some, if not all, of the deeper causes of German defeat are now 
evident. Lack of man-power was the first. The well of German man- 
hood had run dry, as had the British and the French, but American 
man-power was an almost inexhaustible fountain. Military defeat was, 
however, only one side of the enormous reverse inflicted upon Germany. 
It was moral, political and, above all, naval. British sea-power worked 
by blockade and by hunger. The effect of this attrition finally coincided 
with, and greatly intensified, the military reverse. While the Allied 
offensives lessened the material power of Germany, insufficient food, 
defective equipment, and tales of the anguish at home sapped the 
soldiers’ moral. Breaking point had been reached because of the strain 
imposed by the Navy at the time of the armistice negotiations. The 
German Government were so convinced of this fact that they would 
have accepted any armistice terms which the Allies had chosen to offer. 
Even the gallant German soldier was showing signs of indiscipline and 
demoralisation, and the German people were already in revolt. They 
were prepared to sacrifice Kaiser, dynasty, army, glory, everything for 
peace and food, and so were their Allies. Neither Bulgaria, Austria- 
Hungary nor Turkey had the hope, the desire or the power to resist 
longer. The mills of God, or of the devil, had ground slowly, but they 
had ground small and fine, at last. 


During this war America played the old part history assigned to Eng- 
land in Europe. She decided the issue by throwing her weight against 
the strongest Continental Power. England had failed to decide the issue 
herself in spite of the fact that she excelled all her previous efforts in 
European wars. From the first she not only dominated the seas, but 
departed from her traditions by raising an army equivalent to a Con- 
tinental one which she ultimately based on conscription. Yet, none the 
less, she failed to decide the issue. It is improbable that England would 
herself have been beaten and starved out, for she carried three million 
Americans to France during the strain of the submarine campaign in 
transports which could have been used for food. But the war might well 
have ended in defeat for France and a stalemate between Germany and 
England, if the United States had not intervened with her boundless 
resources. Philip II, Louis XIV, and Napoleon were baffled or destroyed 
when help came from over the Channel. Germany was not beaten in 
1918 until help had come from over the Atlantic. That is the greatest 
testimony to her power and her valour. 
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CHAPTER XXX 

THE PARIS CONFERENCE AND THE TREATY WITH 
GERMANY, 1919 

On the afternoon of June 28, 1919, the fountains in the gardens of 
Versailles were playing in their famous cascades for the first time since 
the war had begun. Immense crowds were there, but they had not come 
to see the fountains. They were looking at four men wto had left the 
palace and walked down past the tapis vert to gaze for a lew minutes at 
the jets bursting forth from the largest fountain. As they Wetumed, the 
crowds pressed so closely upon them that gendarmes and ^oldiers came 
to their aid. These four men had just signed an instrument which they 
imagined would give permanent peace to the world. Th^ was a de- 
lusion, yet none the less the men were worth looking at. They had en- 
joyed more power over wider areas than any man then living on the 
earth. They had governed the world since the Armistice, and they had 
just laid the German Empire in the dust in the very place in which it had 
arisen in glory. 

The ‘Big Four,’ as they were called, were Orlando,^ Lloyd George, 
Clemenceau and Wilson. The peace and world settlement were theirs; 
their characters and their power had moulded them. Orlando had the 
face of a disillusioned idealist, worn, thoughtful and sad. He had an 
impossible task at the Conference, for Italy’s part in the war had been 
real but her people’s demands were large. Faced with stronger col- 
leagues, and distracted by party politics at home, he found himself un- 
able to gain his ends and was compelled to give way to events. The fate 
of everybody was really in the hands of a triumvirate, each of whom 
was, in Shakespeare’s phrase, ‘a third part of the world.’ Of the three 
Wilson appeared to be the most commanding. His tali stature, his long 
Puritan head and firm jaw, suggested something at once narrow, 
resolute and formidable. He was one who could break but could not 
bend. His stiffness was indeed his bane as well as his merit. It provoked 
ridicule, it led alike to wrong decisions and unwise concessions. A 
magnificent orator, he had no legal precision of mind, and no sort of 
readiness in debate. In detail and in discussion he was unequal to Lloyd 
George or Clemenceau. Yet even they confessed to the weight of his 
character. The ablest Belgian statesman revealed the truth when he said 
that Clemenceau and Lloyd George were both men he understood, but 
that Wilson was beyond him. Wilson sometimes exercised a power («/«' 
puissance) which could be neither understood nor resisted. It is true 
that he gave way in some points, but also there were things in the Treaty 
which he alone could have won. 

* Orlando was not present on June 28, but Sonnino d^utised for him and walked 
down to the fountains. 
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Clemenceau was a complete contrast to Wilson. Short instead of 
tall, plump instead of spare, walking slowly through age and the wound 
he received during the Conference, he seemed old and tranquil. The 
serene expression of his face in repose, with his brown eyes and white 
hair, made him look like some grave Oriental sage. The aspect belied 
him, for his temperament could be volcanic. On one occasion he found 
too many expert advisers in the room and curtly ordered them to leave. 
Their last look was of him with his face suffused with fury, his mous- 
tache bristling like that of a tiger, demanding explanations of Pichon, 
his Foreign Minister, who literally cowered before him. At times he 
could be coarsely satirical and cynical, at others he showed a literary 
and artistic insight. But he knew when and where to indulge his moods. 
While he treated the smaller Powers and even Italy with such indifference 
as to provoke violent protests, he well understood that neither England 
nor the United States could be so handled. He understood Englishmen 
and Americans far better than most Frenchmen. His belief in France 
was noble and sincere, but she was the only thing in which he believed. 

It is certain that he laughed in secret at the ‘fourteen commandments’ 
of Wilson. It is hardly doubtful that he wished for a peace based on 
force, and on force only; but he knew — as other Frenchmen did not — 
that he could not obtain that. He had judged the limits of British and 
American concession, and was strong and wise enough to restrain his 
extremists. Moreover in debate he had a readiness and even a tact and 
delicacy which were at times invaluable. 

The part of Lloyd George has not always been fairly described. The 
terms of peace (which he and his advisers drafted at a week-end party) 
are sufficient to show his real views and to prove that he possessed the 
instincts of a statesman.^ He had no thought of exacting impossible 
amounts of reparation from Germany. ‘Was it sensible,’ he said later, 
‘to treat her as a cow from which to extract milk and beef at the same 
time?’ But he was hampered by the ferocious demands of the British 
public, by the cries of ‘hanging the Kaiser’ and ‘squeezing Germany till 
the pips squeak.’ At the most crucial moment of the peace negotiations 
Lloyd George was confronted by a telegram from 370 Members of Par- 
liament demanding that he should make Germany }»y. Of course he 
had to capitulate, and he replied that he would keep his pledge (April 9). 
What else could he do? If it was possible to produce an arrangement 
such people would accept, it was not likely to be a considered one or a 
wise one. It is probably true to say that, in so far as Lloyd George had 
a bad influence on the Treaty, it was because he faithfully reflected 
these forces. 

If these were the difficulties created for Lloyd George at home, they 
were equally great abroad. He had to reconcile two colleagues, one of 
whom wanted a peace to be based almost wholly on force, and the other 

‘ V. H. W. V. Tempertey: A History of the Peace Corference of Paris (1924), 
vol, Vf. pp. 544 sqq. 
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a peace based almost wholly on idealism. Lloyd George had to adjust 
the two points of view, and the task was inconceivably difficult. It 
meant self-effacement on his part, sacrifice of his pledges, of his con- 
sistency, sometimes even of his dignity. Yet he succeeded in many in- 
stances. There are points, as will be shown, in which he is liable to 
severe criticism. But this fact should not exclude the services which his 
inconceivable adroitness and flexibility rendered to the common cause. 
It cannot be said that he neglected any purely British interests. The 
charge that will lie against him in history is that he neglected nobler and 
more universal interests. i' 

The old world of Europe disappeared during the war. ,It went down 
fighting, but it went down. Consumed in the furnace of waif, Europe had 
become a mass of molten metal, and had to be reshaped aijew. The old 
political conceptions had many of them disappeared before the Peace 
Conference met. Hereditary military dynasties had ceased to exist in 
Russia and Germany, in Austria-Hungary, in Turkey. Constitutional 
kings had been deposed in Greece and Bulgaria. The ‘balance of power,’ 
that fundamental concept of European diplomacy, was called by 
President Wilson ‘the great game, now for ever discredited.’ Men spoke 
now of a ‘Concert of Powers' and a ‘League of Nations.’ The limitation 
of armaments and the destruction of militarism were everywhere de- 
clared to be the aim. But the old forces, though weakened, were still 
there, and M. Clemenceau embodied the.se. 

The basis of the Peace Treaty was not, as has sometimes been asserted, 
the Armistice, but the pre-Armistice negotiations. These resulted from 
Germany’s suing for peace by the note issued, at Ludendorff’s demand, 
on October 3, 1918. A correspondence ensued with President Wilson. 
In ultimate result the Allies made an offer on November 5, 1918. They 
stated that peace could be had on the basis of the terms laid down in 
Wilson’s speeches of January 8, 1918 (the Fourteen Points), and subse- 
quent addresses. The Allies excluded Point 2, ‘the Freedom of the Seas,’ 
from discussion, and added a definition of loss and damage to the terms 
in Wilson’s speeches. Germany signified her consent to this whole offer 
of November 5 by approaching Foch and signing an armistice which 
was intended to be purely military and naval in character (November 1 1, 
1918).» 

The Peace Conference opened in January 1919 at Paris, with Clemen- 
ceau as President. The first great principle of the Peace Treaty was to 
found a League of Nations, and it was here that Wilson scored his 
greatest success. Clemenceau hardly owed even lip-service to the 
League. Lloyd George, though not unfriendly, thought it in 1919, and 
indeed until long after, secondary to other issues. Neither certainly 
desired to have the League and the Peace Treaty so tied up that one 
could not work without the other. This was exactly what Wilson in- 

‘ One clause in it refers to Finance and Reparations, Art. XIX, but this is probably 
onfy an expansion of the loss and damage clause of tl» November 5th offer. 
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tended. Lloyd George and Clemenceau moved for a Commission to 
discuss it. Wilson, to the surprise of all, put himself on the Commission. 
It was therefore impossible to adjourn or ignore the Commission’s 
report. When it was presented Wilson got it accepted, and the Covenant 
of the League was solemnly adopted. But even towards the end of 
March opposition revived, and attempts were made by Clemenceau and 
Lloyd George to separate the Covenant from the Treaty. Wilson this 
time showed his teeth, the two statesmen of the old world gave way, and 
the Covenant became part of the Treaty. Wilson seems to have reasoned 
thus: ‘Europe is exhausted with war and excited by popular clamour. 
These facts make it impossible to make a good treaty. But, if the League 
once passes into law as the Covenant, it can be used as a means of re- 
vising the objectionable clauses of the Treaty itself. As racial hatreds 
die down, the power of the League will assert itself, wrongs will be 
healed and remedies applied. It matters little if some of the Treaty is 
bad, so long as the League is good. The one is temporary, the other 
permanent, the lesser instrument will ultimately be absorbed in the 
greater.’ There can be little doubt that this reasoning was sound, 
and had America remained in the League its conclusions might well 
have been justified by time. There is no doubt that, but for Wilson, 
the League would either never have existed at all or have had little 
practical importance. 

Connected with the League was the establishment of the great Man- 
datory system. This was a system enjoined on the Powers who under- 
took to govern the German colonies and the Turkish areas which were 
now at the disposal of the conquerors. Instead of annexing them, the 
Allies worked out a system by which the Power taking over any of these 
so-called mandated areas was bound to conduct the government in the 
interests of the governed, as ‘the well-being and development of such 
peoples form a sacred trust of civilization.’ ^ ‘Securities for the perfor- 
mance of this trust’ were embodied in the Covenant, and took the form of 
requiring each Mandatory Power to submit an annual report, and of 
constituting a permanent Mandates’ Commission. The latter received 
the annual report, and could inquire into the working, of each mandate 
and demand publicity in any case that seemed necessary. The system 
was not perfect, but was infinitely preferable to mere annexation, and 
it was again largely due to Wilson. 

The League organisation was to consist of a council of the Great 
Powers, including representatives of Minor States, and an Assembly 
including all members of the League. Ultimately, provision was also 
made for the constitution of a Court of International Justice. Thus the 
international executive, legislature and judiciary were constituted. 
Securities for the future permanent existence of international organs for 
the control and regulation and revision of the Treaty were thereby 

* V. Article 22 of the Covenant. For the League generally, v. C. K. Webster and 
Sydney Herbert; The League of Nations in Theory and Practice (1933). 
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provided. The whole was an immense advance on the achievement of any 
international conference in the past. Akin to it was the creation of the 
International Labour Office, with its Labour Parliament of Govern* 
ments, employers and workmen. 

With the Covenant in his pocket Wilson paid a flying visit to America 
(February 14), not returning until March 14. This month was a very 
fateful one, as it showed exactly the position of the Allies to America. 
Wilson returned to find a new situation. Clemenceau and Lloyd George 
had no objection to Wilson and his international covenant or manda- 
tory system as such; but their chief concern was that their pwn national 
interests should not be imperilled by his idealism. 

From the point of view of military security, and this k the first of 
all national interests, England was in a very favourable p^ition. The 
whole fleet of Germany had been surrendered &nd was scw>n to be at 
the bottom of the sea, and with that surrender the chief caus^ of Anglo- 
German enmity disappeared. Nor was there likely to be any dispute 
about the colonies which caused serious difficulties. Lloyd George 
could therefore view the European situation with tranquillity. Not so 
France. The German army had not surrendered en masse, nor had it 
yet been efiectively disarmed. Thrice in a hundred years forces from 
Germany had passed over the Rhine, twice they had entered Paris, 
and the third time they had entirely devastated Northern France. 
No Frenchman could contemplate a fourth attempt without horror. 
Foch proposed a drastic solution: the permanent disarmament of Ger- 
many and the creation of a client Rhine Republic (really dependent 
upon France), which would interpose a demilitarised area between 
Germany and France for the next fifty years or more. Foch urged this 
plan with bitterness and intensity, but Clemenceau refused to put it 
forward. Wilson and Lloyd George were determined that the German 
area west of the Rhine should not be subject to France, and Clemenceau 
admitted their opposition. A compromise was agreed upon, a compro- 
mise which in the long run was to prove unworkable. The German area 
west of the Rhine was to be entirely demilitarised for ever. But in 
1936 Hitler sent German troops into this demilitarised area, occupying 
and fortifying it, while France and England vainly protested. The Saar 
basin was to be held by an Inter-Allied force for fifteen years. At the 
end of that time a plebiscite was to decide whether the inhabitants 
wished to belong to France or Germany. The plebiscite, held in 1935 , 
was for Germany. There was not much doubt as to how it would go, 
as only one per cent, of the Saar inhabitants was non-German. 

As regards the other points of the frontier, the areas of Eupen, 
Moresnet and Malm6dy were ceded by Germany to Belgium, though a 
show was made of consulting the wishes of the inhabitants. According 
to Wilson’s eighth point, ‘the wrong done to France by Prussia in 1871 
in the matter of Alsace-Lorraine, which has unsettled the peace of the 
world for nearly fifty years, should be righted in order that peace may 
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once more be made secure in the interests of all’ Alsace-Lorraine 
was accordingly to be ceded outright to the French by Germany. In 
these provinces France acquired nearly two million subjects and three- 
quarters of the German iron production. 

Thus was the Western frontier settled. The North was soon settled, 
also by a plebiscite which returned the North Schleswig area to Denmark. 
The Eastern frontier offered much greater difficulties. By Point 13, 
Poland was to be allowed access to the sea, constituted as independent 
and guaranteed by international covenant. Now Poland must have a 
frontier, and the Polish and German elements were inextricably mingled 
on the whole frontier from Danzig to Upper Silesia. It was no more 
possible to distinguish them than to draw a line between colours in a 
piece of shot silk. No solutions could be exact. East Prussia (the area 
of Hindenburg’s victories and the home of the Prussian junker) pro- 
jected into Polish territory. Danzig, a German town surrounded by 
Polish villages, stands sentry over the Vistula, the river which carries 
the commerce, and therefore the life-blood of Poland. A Polish cor- 
ridor was carried from the south separating East Prussia from Germany 
and ending in Danzig. As the result of an ingenious and fateful pro- 
posal made by Lloyd George, Danzig was put under control of the 
League of Nations, Poland remaining responsible for her foreign rela- 
tions. A large area — West Prussia and Posen, containing many Prus- 
sians — was assigned en bloc to the new Polish state. Ultimately it was 
arranged to decide the fate of three other areas by plebiscite. Those of 
Allenstein and Marienwerder voted for, and were returned to, Ger- 
many. In Upper Silesia, an area rich in coal, the plebiscite took longer, 
and its results were fiercely disputed. It was not until 1921 that a divid- 
ing line was finally drawn, and it was contended that it would work out 
unfairly for Germany. As a result of these decisions Poland acquired 
a considerable number of Germans as well as Poles, and the best part 
of the mineral wealth in Upper Silesia. In result, much bitterness 
naturally remained. It may be said roughly that the Germans accepted, 
at least for a time, the Western frontier, with the demilitarised area of 
the Rhine, and the return of Alsace-Lorraine to France; but from the 
beginning they steadily refused to accept the idea that their Eastern 
frontier was a final settlement. The German’s hatred of the Pole was even 
deeper than his hatred of the Frenchman, and the prospect of rich dis- 
tricts and large German populations remaining permanently to Poland 
was hateful to Germany. The situation of this frontier remained one of 
the dangers of Europe. 

In addition to Poland, Czechoslovakia was erected into an indepen- 
dent state. This vigorous young state of Czechs and Slovaks took over 
from the old Austria the areas of Bohemia abutting on Germany. It 
was only in Bavaria, therefore, that Germany touched Austria. And 
as an additional security, it was provided that there should be no 
political union between Austria and Germany without the consent of 
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the Council of the League of Nations. The protection to France on Ger- 
many’s Eastern frontier was therefore the constitution of two new inde- 
pendent states (Poland and Czechoslovakia), which promptly allied 
themselves with France. Germany was deprived of something like two 
million subjects and a great source of wealth in the shape of coal. In 
addition, Austria was separated from Hungary and reduced to a state 
of some eight millions. She was surrounded everywhere by hostile 
states. The one exception was Germany, and with Germany she was 
forbidden to unite, though this did not prevent her annexation in 
1938. I 

The securities so far required to render Germany less* dangerous in 
future were either territorial, by readjusting the frontier, or economic, 
by reducing the wealth of Germany. The further security in the de- 
militarisation of the German area west of the Rhine disappeared in 
1936. In addition, Luxemburg and Belgium were deneutralised in the 
west. On the east, Poland and Czechoslovakia were created, and 
Austria enormously reduced in power. So Germany was deprived of 
over four millions of population and much wealth in coal and iron. 
Her Austrian ally was rendered harmless, and four states created or 
strengthened on her flanks. All these, it was hoped, would be in alliance 
with the Entente. 

It might be thought that these precautions, which strongly resemble 
those applied to France in the settlement of 1815, would have been 
enough. But the lesson of the war and of the enormous and increasing 
power of Germany had been thoroughly learnt by the French at least. 
The plan was a drastic one. It was to abolish Germany for ever as a 
military power by limiting her army practically to a police force. Lloyd 
George added the interesting innovation of a voluntary long-period 
service army. The existing forces were to be demobilised and conscrip- 
tion abolished in Germany. Instead soldiers were to serve for twelve 
years — ^and the total number was to be limited to 100,000 men. In 
this way no large numbers of recruits could ever be trained and, as the 
years went on, very few would have any experience of military service. 
The existing armaments were to be destroyed, and the production of 
munitions to be strictly limited in future. As an additional precaution, 
the German Staff was to be strictly limited in numbers and powers. 
The aim was to prevent the productioa-of war materials, to limit effec- 
tive forces, to defamiliarise Germany with militarism, and to prevent the 
brain (/.e. the General Staff) of the army from functioning in future. 
This system was also to be applied to the navy, and similia siniilibus to 
Austria-Hungary, Bulgaria and Turkey. It was an ingenious system— 
and only Turkey refused to have it forced upon her. 

The first defect in the German disarmament was that the limitation 
of the army to 100,000 was too low a figure for Germany. It was four 
times less than what the British General Staff recommended. In result 
Oermany^d the others were tempted, or compelled^ 6rst to 
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Tinally to repudiate, these clauses. All these four countries had, in less 
than twenty years, as many men trained or armed as they liked. These 
military, naval and air clauses were introduced into the German Treaty 
with the statement that they were enforced on Germany and her allies, 

‘in order to render possible the initiation of a general limitation of the 
armaments of all nations.’ Germany (and Austria and Bulgaria and 
Hungary) complied with the demands, but awaited in vain any effective 
‘general limitation of the armaments of all nations.’ Germany and the 
other states, in the result, rejected the clauses openly in 1936. In the end 
the feverish competition in armament production was resumed on a 
greater scale than that which led to the war of 1914. 

Great severity was shown in the case of German rights and interests 
outside Germany. All German state property in her former colonies 
was confiscated, and all her trading privileges and rights in countries 
such as Morocco, China, Siam, Equatorial Africa, were abrogated. 

[t was therefore made extremely difficult for her to trade outside Europe. 
Kiao-chau and German rights in Shantung province went on lease and 
the Marshall Isles on mandate to Japan, and all her other colonies in 
Africa and the Pacific to France, the British Empire and Belgium.^ She 
also received very stern treatment as regards control of her ports, water- 
ways and railways wherever they had an international character. The 
Rhine, for instance, by an extreme application of the doctrine of inter- 
national rivers, was governed by an international board on which Ger- 
many was in a hopeless minority; Great Britain and Italy together had, 
actually, as many representatives on the Rhine Commission as Germany 
herself. The Kiel Canal, more justifiably, was neutralised and demilitar- 
ised. Both the internationalisation of the Rhine and the neutralisation of 
the Kiel Canal were later repudiated by Germany. These provisions, 
taken in conjunction with those relating to enemy property and debts, 
were of extreme severity. Indeed, those relating to private property, 
which enabled individual property to be confiscated in Allied coun- 
tries as a set-off against national Reparation debts, were revolutionary 
in character. They were clearly most dangerous as a precedent in 
future treaties, and are a good illustration of how hard it is for experts, 
pursuing a formula, to do justice to a defeated enemy.^ 

The heated atmosphere of the Peace Conference led more than any- 
thing else to the Penal Clauses. These provided for the extradition from 
Holland of the German ex-Kaiser, and for his trial by a special tribunal 
Tor a supreme offence against international morality and the sanctity of 
treaties.’ They also provided for Germany’s surrender to the Allies, for 
trial by special tribunal, of certain German persons who had violated 

^ Mandates: To France, Camcroons (part); to Great Britain, Cameroons (part), 
Togoland, German South-West Africa, Tanganyika; to Belgium, part of Tanganyika; 
German New Guinea to Australia; Samoa to New Zealand; Nauru to Great Britain; 
Marshall Isles to Japan. 

^ The property clauses, Part X ol the Treaty, viere done by experts avoue, and 
oti\y secUon in which the ‘Kg Fw' ptactoWv tw 
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the laws and customs of war, or had been guilty of criminal acts against 
Allied nationals. In the end these clauses proved unworkable. The 
Dutch refused to give up the ex-Kaiser, on the very justifiable ground 
that it was against international law for the Allies to demand the sur- 
render of a political refugee from a neutral state. A vast list of war 
criminals was drawn up, but it proved impossible to extradite them from 
Germany in view of the ugly temper of the German people. A few of 
them were tried and punished by German tribunals. When the President 
of the German Republic was elected in 1925, the French thought of 
declaring the election annulled by the Treaty, since the Successful can- 
didate was a war-criminal. They eventually desisted, an^ were wise to 
do so— for the name of the old war-criminal and the hew President 
was Hindenburg. \ 

The last and most important section of the Treaty to l^c mentioned 
here was concerned with Reparation. Passions ran high. iFrance, with 
her devastated areas and desolated cities, clamoured for the amplest 
indemnities. She held, too, that the exaction of huge sums from Ger- 
many was a kind of revanche for the indemnity of 1871. And there was 
further a desire to cripple and injure Germany by fines and amerce- 
ments. French hatred of Germany was so fierce, her demands so im- 
passioned, that no moderation could be expected from her. Lloyd 
George was unfortunately in nearly the same position. The British 
election was won on the cry of ‘making Germany pay to the last farth- 
ing.’ This cry conflicted with the legal basis of the Treaty, but Lloyd 
George never denied that he advocated it. Unfortunately there were 
different opinions as to how many farthings Germany possessed. 
Before Lloyd George left for Paris a committee of British financiers, 
headed by the Australian premier, Mr. Hughes, produced what was 
known as the ‘business-man’s estimate.’ They reckoned that Germany 
could pay twenty-four thousand million pounds!^ The sum was 
ridiculous. No one at the Peace Conference seriously suggested more 
than a third of that sum as possible, few believed that more than a fifth 
of it could be exacted. Keynes, the best British financial adviser, sug- 
gested two thousand million, in a lump sum, as the most that could 
be got out of Germany. This was only one-twelfth of the ‘business- 
man’s estimate,’ which had been popularly acclaimed in England. 
Lloyd George might well ask in private (as he frequently did), ‘What is 
a poor politician to do?’ It was no use asserting too openly that ‘the 
business men’ were drunk with passion and their ‘estimate’ moonshine. 
For the politician who did that would quickly lose his job. Even as it 
was he came near doing so. The telegram of 370 members of Parlia- 
ment demanding that Lloyd George should make Germany pay to 
the utmost was a danger-signal. It was a threat he could not openly 
disregard, and it hampered all his subsequent policy. The most 

* V, the document in Lloyd George: The Truth about Rtparatlons and Wm -Debts 
(1932), pp. 12-13. ** ^ 
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extraordinary ^rt of the whole affair is that the ‘business men’ never 
demanded an inventoiy of Germany’s assets nor a calculation on a 
business basis. It was always an estimate based on passion and on 
prejudice, which eschewed contact with realities. 

One chance, and one chance only, remained. President Wilson had 
said very nobly, ‘America wanted nothing for herself’ in reparations or 
money. But on his voyage to Paris he had said very naively that he was 
‘not much interested in the economic subjects’ to be discussed at Paris.^ 
That was just the tragedy. There is little on the subject in Wilson’s 
speeches and addresses, which formed the legal basis of the Treaty. He 
himself was interested in enabling republics to be erected in Germany, 
Poland, Czechoslovakia, and drawing their frontiers for them. But the 
economics of Europe — and indeed of the war in Europe — ^were hard for 
him to imderstand, and still harder for him to settle. Keynes proposed 
a plan for cancelling Inter-Allied Debts, but this was too bold for 
America. But the question of Reparation was different. Some of 
Wilson’s advisers prepared a business estimate of German assets. When 
that was rejected and a total of five thousand millions was proposed, 
Lloyd George showed complete frankness. ‘Lloyd George admitted 
that this was all that could reasonably be expected, but objected that 
[British and French] public opinion would not accept it.’® This stand 
destroyed all idea of getting a lump sum out of Germany. And the 
settlement ultimately adopted was one which was extremely ingenious. 

A Reparation Commission was formed and endowed with very large 
powers of control to determine Germany’s capacity to pay. The British 
and French public were satisfied, assuming that Germany would be 
made to pay enormous sums. The aim of Lloyd George (and doubtless 
also of President Wilson) was just the opposite. It was to get that sum 
down to reasonable limits, when the Reparation Commission sat in an 
atmosphere free from passion and in which it was safe to tell the public 
the truth. Also, if the United States had remained on the Reparation 
Commission, it is clear that its decisions and its conclusions would 
have been very different. The Treaty, even as it was, appeared to 
demand something like eight thousand million pounds.® But it was 
certainly tfie intention of Lloyd George and Wilson greatly to reduce 
this sum." 

In connection with Reparation, however, a most unfortunate incident 
occurred. Lloyd George and the French had at first tried to make 
Germany ‘pay the whole cost of the war.’ This principle was knocked 
on the head by President Wilson, who declared, and rightly, that it was 
inconsistent with the legal basis of the Treaty.® This basis was not that 

* R. S. Bidun Woodrow WUsm mid World Seutement (19Z3), vol. II. p. 319. 

* Baker, vol. n.p. 377. 

* J. M. Keynes: ne Economic Consequences of the Peace (1919), p. 207. 

* A fact vwch Mr. Upyd George never realised, v. his Truth about Pxparattma 
and War Debts, pp. 14-13; B. M. Baruch: The Mtdcit^ of the Reparation and 
Econondc Seetkms of the Treaty, New York (1920), pp. 25-d. 
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Germany should pay the whole costs, or even an indemnity; she had 
simply agreed to pay compensation ‘for all damage done to the civilian 
population of the Allies and their property by the aggression of Ger- 
many by land, by sea, and from the air.’ Now this definition would only 
have produced about three thousand millions from Germany. More- 
over, it would have been enormously to the advantage of France as 
against England. Lloyd George therefore desired to find a basis by 
which more could be demanded, and a bigger share of reparations 
obtained for England. He found it in pensions to widows and orphans 
of persons killed in the war and in separation allowances during the 
war — a category which could not possibly be covered by '.the definition 
of loss and damage given. France agreed to this proposal, which meant 
adding some five thousand million pounds to the original thlfee thousand 
million. But President Wilson had to be convinced — and it took much 
time. It was argued that pensions could not possibly be included in the 
loss and damage definition; it was argued much less reasonably that it 
could. Smuts submitted an argument that it was legal and logical. 
Wilson finally astonished everyone by saying: ‘Logic! Logic! I don’t give 
a damn for logic. I am going to include pensions! So pensions were 
included. There can be very little doubt that this decision was wrong. 
It is also hardly possible to deny that, if so, it was a breach of faith by 
the Allies of an international engagement with Germany of a sacred 
character. But it is not likely that Wilson included it because he did not 
realise the legal or logical objections to doing so.* 

In this fashion the Treaty was completed and the Germans were 
asked to sign. By a very grave breach of international courtesy and 
usage, the German delegates were not allowed to discuss the Treaty in 
private with the Allies. They were restricted entirely to written inter- 
course. The result, curiously enough, worked out entirely to the Allied 
disadvantage. Had there been discussion in committee there would 
have been full explanations at close quarters of the whole meaning of 
the Treaty. There would also certainly have been modifications of some 
clauses. As it was, the Germans could not find out the true meaning of 
everything. They therefore misinterpreted Article 231, which begins the 
Reparation section of the Treaty, as charging them with war-guilt. It 
was, in fact, merely a technical verdict of guilty against Germany, in 
order to justify the exaction of money from her. But the Germans 
always interpreted it as fixing the guilt of the war upon Germany in the 
practical and moral sense. And this interpretation was repeated so 
often that even the Allies, or at least the Allied press and public. 

’ E. M. House and C. Seymour: Wlutt really happened at Pam (1921), p. 272. 

^ This is much disputed. A difl'erent interpretation is given by R. S. Baker ( H'llwn 
and World Settlement, vol. II. pp. 379-83), Keynes ^Economic Consequences, eic • 
pp. 48-9; A Revision o] the Treaty (1922), pp. 134, 139-46) and Baruch (/WifA"'.? 
of the Reparation, etc., p. 29), who suggest that Wilson was convinced by legal 
arguments. 
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came to believe it.^ It is perhaps the most impressive demonstration 
ever given that the denial of courtesy and a fair hearing even to a foe 
bring severe penalties with them. 


By a sort of symbolic retribution carefully planned and designed by 
the French, the signature of the Peace Treaty took place at Versailles, 
in the Galerie des Glaces. This was doubly memorable. It was the hall 
where Louis Quatorze set up his motto, Nec Pluribus impar, which he 
decorated with the painted trophies of his victories, in which he re- 
ceived and humiliated the Doge of Genoa, in which he proclaimed his 
grandson King of Spain. In that same room William I, King of Prussia, 
had been proclaimed German Emperor by the warriors and princes of 
Germany, fresh from their triumph over France. And in the room 
where Royalist Germany had recorded her victory. Republican Ger- 
many was to record her defeat. 

Here is the account of an eye-witness on the 28th June 1919: ‘To-day 
1 saw the Germans sign. The entrance to the Galerie des Glaces was up 
two lines of stairs, guarded by a line of troopers, with blue uniforms, 
steel breast-plates, and helmets with long horse-hair plumes, making a 
splendid appearance. ... At three p.m. there was suddenly a tense 
interval and silence, and, preceded by four armed officers, the Germans 
appeared. One pale, bowed, with glasses like a student (Muller); the 
next head erect and hair like an artist's (Bell). Immediately after, I sup- 
pose by design, the cuirassiers all suddenly sheathed their swords . . . 
a symbolic and conscious act. The atmosphere of hate was terrible. 
They advanced and sat down on the fourth side of the square, near the 
table of rose and almond-wood, on which lay the Treaty. In a minute 
or two Clcmenceau got up, and speaking in a sharp, clear, musical 
voice, like a succession of strokes on a gong, said; “We are in complete 
agreement. I have the honour to ask messieurs the German Plenipo- 
tentiaries to sign.” At this point the Germans got up and bowed low. 
They were asked to sit down again and the speech was translated. After 
this they came forward and signed slowly amid a tense hush. 

‘Then came Wilson (and his plenipotentiaries), Lloyd George, who 
smiled broadly as he finished, the Colonial Premiers, and the Maha- 
rajah of Bikaner, looking magnificent in a pale khaki turban. After 
that Clemenceau, with Pichon and Tardieu behind him. Then Sonnino, 
on the last day of his reign, and then the Plenipotentiaries of Minor States. 
As Paderewski, with his tawny mane and stage-bow, signed, the guns 
began to boom outside. 

* The German observations on the DraA Treaty make this interpretation of 
Art. *1. The Allied Reply (v. German Treaty, 1920, pp. 271-6) of June 16 generally 
charges Germany with War Guilt, and quotes Art. 227-30 (trial of Kaiser and vw 
criminals) as ‘Responsibility for the War.* It does not admit that Art. 231 bears this 
meaning. Aftw reading tlm reply, the Germans signed. 
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‘The ceremony ended soon, the Germans were carefully escorted out, 
and Clemenceau came down the hall slowly, beaming, shaking hands! 
As he went out the old man reached me his hand, or rather the hand 
covered as always in a grey glove. “Felicitations,” said I. “Mille 
remerciments,” said he. ... A great moment, but I fear a peace with- 
out victory, just as we had a victory without peace.’ 


CHAPTER XXXI 

NATION-MAKING IN THE NEW EUROPE 

I. CENTRAL EUROPE 

The history of the war and the peace is overhung with dark clouds of 
delusion. It is assumed that the war was a purposeless agony, the peace 
treaties a series of penal measures and amercements. These half-truths 
obscure the real facts. For, whatever may be thought of the German 
Treaty, it developed international organisation to a point unknown 
before in human history. Whatever may be thought of the treaties with 
Austria, with Hungary, with Bulgaria, they satisfied national aspirations 
to an extent unprecedented in Eastern and Central Europe. These 
treaties enabled two nations — Rumania and Yugoslavia — to become 
great states and to reunite themselves to their long-severed kinsmen. It 
brought two others to life, Czechoslovakia and Poland, after centuries 
of extinction. Four others, Esthonia, Latvia, Finland and Lithuania, 
recovered their freedom. These achievements seem likely to be memor- 
able in history. And, if they are, importance will attach to the treaties 
which made them possible. 

Popular delusions abound with regard to the treaties with Austria, 
Hungary, Bulgaria and Turkey. It was contended, for instance, that the 
Entente Allies were legally bound to apply the Wilsonian principles to 
these treaties and to other countries as well as to Germany. To Ger- 
many the pledge was admitted. An offer was made on 5 November 1918, 
which Germany accepted by signing the Armistice, and this offer was 
a promise to make peace on the basis of Wilson’s speeches from 
8 January 1918 onwards (the Fourteen Points, etc.). Bulgaria signed 
an armistice on September 29, Turkey on October 30, and Austria- 
Hungary on November 3. Their terms all differed from the German, for 
each of these countries sued for peace after admittedly overwhelming 
defeat, and received it on the basis of unconditional surrender. Conse- 
quently the Entente Powers in no way made a contract (as they did by 
their offer of November 5 to the Germans) to apply Wilson’s principles 
to these countries. Any such pledge was implicit and moral, not explicit 
and legal. 
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It wUl be best to uJte Austria-Hungry first. The last act of the old 
Common Monarchy was to sign the Armistice on 3 November 1918. 
Immediately afterwards Austria parted from Hungary and the two 
became separate and independent states.^ Ultimately Austria signed 
one Peace Treaty (St. Germain, 10 September 1919) and Hungaiy 
another (Trianon, 4 June 1920), and peace negotiations with each were 
entirely separate. The population of Austria as distinct from Hungary 
was about 22 millions. The Treaty of St. Germain reduced Austria to 
less than half her old population. She surrendered seven and a half mil- 
lion Slavs in Galicia to the new Poland, and over a million other non- 
Germans. She gave up also nearly four million Germans, of whom 
three and a half millions went to Czechoslovakia. Austria’s new boun- 
daries confined her to the Austrian Archduchies, Styria and the Tyrol, 
with a population of about eight millions odd, nearly all of pure Ger- 
man race. The once proud Austria, which had ruled over twenty mil- 
lion subjects and fifteen different races, was reduced to less than half of 
her former size, and lost a third of her purely German population. She 
became miserably poor and dragged out a pathetic existence from this 
time, and was annexed by Germany in 1938. 

Poland, on the principle of self-determination, had received the Slav 
populations of Ruthenes and Poles from Austria. But why was it neces- 
sary for Czechoslovakia to take three and a half million Germans from 
Austria? The reason was that some of these Germans were separated 
by Czech territory from Austria and faced Imperial Germany, while 
others were inextricably mingled with Czechs. If Czechoslovakia had a 
right to exist at all, she could only do so as a polyglot and multi-racial 
state. To be ‘viable’ at all, she must include all sorts of races and stretch 
her tentacles far. As finally constituted there were over six million 
Czechs, nearly two million Slovaks, three and a half million Germans 
and not quite a million Magyars. This was the only instance at 
the Peace Conference in which any state was deliberately formed on 
a multi-national basis. In other cases alien races were reluctantly 
admitted, not deliberately chosen as the basis of a state. 

In history the Czechs had once been a nation, and it was held that 
they had a right to be so again. Their ability and organising capacity, 
like their hatred for the German, was great. Moreover, it was evident 
that, in so polyglot a state, the ruling race would not attempt, or if it 
attempted, would not succeed, in coercing the alien races. On the whole, 
Czechoslovakia justified these hopes. Under two great teachers, 
Masaryk, their first President, and Benei, his successor, she showed a 
largeness of international outlook and a tolerance towards her subject 
races which was unique in Central and in East Europe. Certainly the 
Poles treated their Ruthenians (who were Slavs) much worse than the 
Czechs treated their Germans (who were Teutons). 

' This was nurted by the fact that Hungaiy signed a s^rate milifaiy conveatioo 
'Mth the Allied Poiven (November 13, 1918). 
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Austria in one sense had more to suffer from Italy than from Czecho- 
slovakia. For, though she lost much less to Italy, the Hapsburg monarchy 
had been an eternal enemy, the tyrannical power reigning in Lombardy 
and Venetia and denying Italians their freedom. Such memories are not 
easily forgotten, and in 1866, when Austria finally abandoned Venetia 
to Italy, she retained the Trentino. The fact that the southern part of 
the Tyrol was inhabited by Italians provoked Italian patriots, who gave 
it the name of Italia Irredenta. But there was another provocation too. 
The Austrians had taken great care to retain spurs ^nd tongues of 
mountains running down into the Italian plains. The territory thus re- 
tained projected like a bastion into Italy, protecting i^stria from all 
assault and facilitating attack on Italy from this area. T^e Italians suc- 
ceeded at the Peace Conference in exactly turning the tables on Austria. 
They pushed the Italian frontier right up to the Brenner Fass, not only 
thereby annexing a quarter of a million Germans, but giving Italy an 
offensive advantage against Austria in the case of war. It was wholly 
needless to give her this power or to hand over so many Germans to her 
keeping. Two other frontiers were proposed which would have given 
her adequate defence, without sinning so much against racial ethics. 
But the fear of a revived Austria, the ghost of a dead past, prevailed. 

The line thus conceded to Italy in the Tyrol was part of the price 
Italy demanded for siding with the Entente. The Secret Treaty of 
London, April 26, 1915, demanded territory in Istria, which meant 
ceding half a million Yugoslavs to Italy, and half of Dalmatia as well. 
England and France were agreed to cede Istria, but they tried hard to 
avoid ceding half Dalmatia as well. President Wilson, who was not 
bound by a secret treaty, stubbornly resisted. The Italian case was a 
bad one, for they wanted the port of Fiume as well, and the port of 
Fiume had not been included in the Treaty of London. Hence if they 
got half Dalmatia they would not get Fiume. If they got Fiume they 
would have no claim to half Dalmatia. Wilson took a strong stand 
against their having Fiume, and was supported by England and France. 
But the whole matter was not settled at the Peace Conference. It was 
ultimately decided by direct negotiations between Italy and the Yugo- 
slavs. In the end Italy got Fiume and one or two islands in the Adriatic 
and the town of Zara in Dalmatia, surrendering all the rest. Italy 
eventually included within her borders half a million Yugoslavs, in 
addition to the quarter of a million Germans in the Tyrol. It was not a 
good settlement, but it was better than none. If you are trying to absorb 
parts of other races, it is best to place them behind strong barriers, 
which will make it difficult for their brethren to free them. Italy had 
efl'ectively done this. The quarter of a million Germans in the Tyrol and 
the half million Yugoslavs in Istria and the Julian Alps were separated 
from their kinsmen by enormous mountains, so the prisoners were 
behind walls which were strong, and Italy held the key. 

As a result of the war the old kingdom of Serbia grew into the nc"' 
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State of Yugoslavia. During the war the Serb army under the Regent 
(later King Alexander) had suffered intensely and performed miracle.* 
of valour. They had their reward, and trebled the size of their country. 
To the old kingdom of Serbia were now added Montenegro, Dalmatia, 
Bosnia and Slovenia. The old kingdom of four millions swelled to 
thirteen, partly at the expense of Austria, but mostly at the expense of 
Hungary. The inhabitants of the new kingdom were nearly all Yugo- 
slavs — of similar blood and speech to the Serbs. ^ Twelve out of the 
thirteen millions in the new kingdom were Yugoslavs. There had never 
in the past been a kingdom uniting all Yugoslavs, and this made its 
formation difficult. There were differences of religion and history, and 
old barriers of prejudice. The quarrels in Parliament and the disputes 
between the different parties or races finally became so bitter that King 
Alexander abolished the constitution of 1921, and governed as dictator. 
In 1931 he sought to set up a modified form of representative govern- 
ment, of which the success was moderate. Alexander was murdered in 
1935 after having untiringly pursued the Yugoslav ideal. A Regency 
under Prince Paul followed and was still in office when war came again 
to the Near East. 

Rumania, like Yugoslavia, derived enormous accessions of wealth 
and population from the war at the expense of Hungary. She was par- 
ticularly fortunate, because she was late in entering the war and had 
to make peace at the end of 1917. She again took up arms very late in 
1918. Her statesmen at the Peace Conference showed considerable 
truculence, and, in defiance of the Great Powers, sent their soldiers into 
Budapest in August 1919, and terrorised and looted it to their hearts’ 
content. By the subsequent treaty with Hungary Rumania obtained 
enormous advantages. The whole of Transylvania, rich in forests and 
ores, fell into her hands; so did the great city of Temesvar and a large 
slice of the fertile cornland of Hungary. In addition Rumania regained 
the Bukovina from Austria, and the great province of Bessarabia from 
Russia. She more than doubled her old territory and population, 
obtaining over eight million new subjects, of whom more than half were 
Rumanians. The Rumanian kingdom, thus strengthened and reorgan- 
ised, was not, however, an ideal state. Historical differences were very 
great, Bucharest was not well situated to be the capital, the government 
was intolerant and corrupt, and the lot of the subject peoples was hard. 
In one direction alone Rumania was far-sighted. Despite opposition 
from her landowning class of nobles, she insisted on a forced distribu- 
tion of land to peasants. She did this not only in the conquered lands 
but in old Rumania also. 

We are now in a position to estimate what the Treaty of Trianon 
(June 4, 1920) really did to the kingdom of Hungary. It cut off the 
Slovaks and some Magyars from her in the north and gave them to 
Czechoslovakia. It severed Rumanians and Magyars from her and gave 

' The Slovenes speak a different dialect, hut Croat and Serb are the same langm^. 
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them to Yugoslavia in the south. It left her with a population of seven 
and a half millions, of whom over six million were Magyars. She there- 
fore lost about three million Magyars in all. Czechoslovakia, Rumania 
and Yugoslavia thus took from Hungary not only subjects of their own 
race, but three million Magyars in addition; about half a million went 
to Yugoslavia, one million to Czechoslovakia and a million and a half 
to Rumania. It must however be remembered that Hungary before the 
war had over half its subjects aliens, and the populatic^ns of Czecho- 
slovakia, Rumania and Yugoslavia were distributed a gfeat deal more 
according to racial unity than was the case in any of these regions in 
1914. \ 

This is not the only argument to show that in Cental and East 
Europe at least the carving up and redistribution of racci was, on the 
whole, to the good. Pre-war Hungary had been ruled by a narrow, 
aristocratic Magyar caste, able and courageous, but hostile to all non- 
Magyar elements in the state. After an interval of revolution these 
tendencies reasserted themselves. The rule of the Regent Horthy was 
supported by a reorganised Magyar aristocracy, with a tight hand on 
democracy and no disposition to make land free and easy for the 
peasant to acquire. This was the real difference between Hungary and 
the lands which surrounded it. In that part of the world the war was a 
war for free land for the peasant. The Entente fought for the peasant. 
Hungary for the landowner. Rumania, reactionary and corrupt as she 
was, recognised this truth and compelled even her nobles to distribute 
land to the peasants on a generous scale. In Czechoslovakia land was 
freely assigned to the peasant by the new government. The Serbs have 
never had any aristocracy since the Turks destroyed it. The Serbs ap- 
plied their old policy freely and readily to the whole of Y ugoslavia, and 
distributed land to peasants in fair shares, taking care that it should be 
inalienable. Without the Austrian and Hungarian treaties these experi- 
ments could not have been made. To the objective eye there can be no 
doubt that Hungary, with its chivalric virtues, represented a vanishing 
past, and that the new states represented the future. Whatever may be 
said of treaty-making in the West, the new forces, created by the T reaties 
of East and Central Europe, were stronger than the old and more in 
touch with modem life. 


n. THE BALTIC, POLAND AND RUSSIA 

Four states of the Baltic coast had a most prominent share in the war, 
and were, as a result of the peace, all of them enabled to realise their 
national aspirations. These states were Finland, Esthonia, Latvia and 
Lithuania. They had always in the past been the battleground between 
Swedes, Russians, Poles and Germans. After the war they were at last 
free and able to live their own lives. Finland was the most mature o 
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these countries as regards national status and evolution. Since Russia 
wrested her from Sweden in 1809 Finland’s position always approached 
that of independence. For a time she actually attained it during the 
Russian Revolution of 1905; and, even when Russia resumed control, 
her separate position remained. She sent no members to the Duma and 
paid a tax in lieu of military service. A foolish and violent attempt was 
made to russianise Finland, but this broke down as soon as war began. 

In 1917 the Russian Revolution granted her complete autonomy. Fin- 
land was for a time in danger both from her own reactionaries and from 
the Bolsheviks in neighbouring Russia. It was, in fact, hard to say 
whether White or Red influences were more dangerous to her. Ulti- 
mately peace was made with the Bolsheviks in 1920, and from this time 
until 1939 Finland pursued her own national development untouched 
from without. 

Esthonia and Latvia may be taken together. There are differences 
between them. The Esths, like the Finns, are Ugrian and primitive in 
race, while the Letts are a Slav people. None the less both in servitude 
and in freedom the two states have had a common history. In the 
Middle Ages they were both subjected to German landlords (the ‘Baltic 
barons’) and reduced to the conditions of mere serfs. Russia conquered 
both countries at the beginning of the eighteenth century. As the Rus- 
sian Government did not like Germans it did something to raise the 
condition of the serfs as against their masters. At last in 1 863 it emanci- 
pated all the serfs. In this way a new era for both countries began, 
tducation was pushed forward, and national aspirations gradually took 
shape. The Esths soon became one of the best educated races in Europe. 
They were almost wholly homogeneous in race, and they were par- 
ticularly active in expelling German influences in higher education. The 
Letts were not far behind them, and both were prepared for indepen- 
dence when the war began. Latvia was a theatre of war from the start, 
but in 1918 the Germans finally occupied Esthonia as well. During the 
years 1919-20 both countries had to struggle against Germans on the 
one side and Bolsheviks on the other. Both were ultimately successful, 
and were admitted as independent states into the League of Nations in 
1921. 

The same year witnessed the resurrection of Lithuania. That state 
was neither so homogeneous as the others, nor were its inhabitants so 
tough in fibre, nor were they trained so much to the sea. In Finland at 
Helsinki, in Esthonia at Reval, in Latvia at Riga, the capital was a 
port. Lithuania’s capital was Vilna, in the interior, and it was threatened 
by Poland. During the war Germany had found it politic to allow the 
Lithuanians a considerable amount of freedom as a counterpoise to the 
Poles. After the armistice she was in a dangerous position, though she 
received friendly aid from Esthonia and Latvia in 1918. During 1919 
she gradually disencumbered herself of Germany, only to meet with 
fresh threats to her independence from Poles and Bolsheviks. The 
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former, not the latter, proved the more serious menace. The Poles, 
remembering the old medieval connection of Lithuania and Poland, 
fought desperately to preserve it. When that hope failed they decided 
at least to secure control of Vilna.- They sent a Polish general, Zeli- 
gowski, to seize it. He did so and held it in the name of Poland and 
undoubtedly at the instigation of the Polish Government.^ The Great 
Powers had recognised the independence of Lithuania in 1922. But they 
proved entirely unable to shake the Polish grasp on Vilpa and finally 
acquiesced in its retention by Poland in 1923. Thus Lithjuania, though 
deprived of its capital by Polish agency, recovered its independence. 

All these four Baltic states may be described as states wpose national 
independence existed ‘on sufferance.’ They were plainly not strong 
enough, either individually or collectively, to stand out' against the 
attack of an armed Great Power. The Poles or the Bolsheviks mighi 
equally be a danger to them. Their independence in fact was governed 
by the ability of Poland and Russia to counterbalance one another. 

Lying outside and beyond modern Austria and Hungary, and the 
newer or enlarged states of Eastern Europe and the four Baltic states, 
the two Powers of Poland and Russia were of fundamental importance. 
Behind them there stood a long history of opposition. In the past 
Poland represented Catholicism and Latin culture, Russia Byzantinism 
and Orthodoxy. Poland thought Russians barbarous and, finding no 
defensible frontier between the countries, invaded and dominated and 
colonised many parts of Russia. She gradually grew stronger and 
pushed the Russians out. Finally in the eighteenth century Poland 
became weak, was partitioned by three Powers and destroyed. But 
nations do not die readily, much less a nation so gifted and brilliant and 
patriotic as the Poles. Poland had once been a great nation. She deter- 
mined to be so again. As the three partitioning Powers, Russia, Ger- 
many and Austria-Hungary, suffered defeat in the war, they relaxed 
their grasp on Poland. The Poles seized their opportunity and were 
already a nation again before the war ended. The Peace Conference, in 
recognising Poland’s independence, merely acknowledged a fact. Bui 
difficulties arose at once about drawing her frontiers. The German 
frontier was not easily settled, but was the least of the difficulties. li 
was soon found that in East Galicia three million Ruthenians had no 
desire to belong to the Poles. It was also found that Lithuania wished 
to be independent. The Poles knew what they wanted, and the Great 
Powers gradually wearied of the struggle. They obtained East Galicia 
and, by very questionable means, also got possession of Vilna, the 
capital of Lithuania. 

Poland thus obtained territories to the west and the south, but what 
was to be her boundary to the cast? The boundary in the past had 
never been the ethnic frontier, and the Poles may perhaps be excused 

‘ This instigation was denied at the time, but was subsequently admitted by 
Pilsudski himself. 
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for wanting to keep Russia at as great a distance as possible from War- 
saw. From 1917 onwards the Bolshevik Government of Russia had 
announced a policy of war against capitalists and the bourgeoisie and 
their intention of releasing the proletariate in bourgeois countries from 
the state of degrading servitude under which they laboured. The 
bourgeoisie in countries other than Poland received this news with calm- 
ness, as they were not directly affected by these threats. Poland, how- 
ever, was near and therefore became excited. A conflict between her 
and Russia was inevitable, as soon as the Bolsheviks (or Reds) destroyed 
the Whites in Russia itself. For the Poles represented the armed 
patriotic bourgeoisie — the Russians the proletariate. Having over- 
thrown their own bourgeoisie, the Russian Reds moved on the Poles. 
The Great Powers made some futile attempts to intervene, but neither 
side was disposed to listen to their demands. Foch, however, sent his 
alter ego. General Weygand, to act as military adviser to the Poles, and 
this one very small Frenchman was a reinforcement more valuable than 
thousands of soldiers. Pilsudski — ^the head of the Polish State — wisely 
took his advice. Poland seemed in extreme danger. For the Red army 
was commanded by the famous cx-Tsarist General, Brussilov, and was 
within a few miles of Warsaw. Then Pilsudski suddenly made a desper- 
ate counter-offensive. It was entirely successful (August 10, 1920). 
The victorious Poles pursued the fleeing Reds over three hundred miles. 
Finally, an armistice and treaty were signed at Riga (October 12, 1920). 
This established the Polish-Russian boundary on the Disna-Minsk- 
Ostrog line. 

The Great Powers had studied ethnic data at Paris and produced a 
boundary for Poland which represented the eastern limit of purely 
Polish territoiyf. This was known as the ‘Curzon line.’^ But the 
boundaries of 1920 were settled by the sword, and by Poland’s own 
sword. By the treaty with Russia at Riga she acquired a population 
and territory about double that recommended by the ‘Curzon line.’ 
There were some twenty-seven millions in all, White Russians and 
Ruthenians and Lithuanians being the alien elements. In the year 1935 
Poland lost Pilsudski, her strange, brilliant but sage dictator; his suc- 
cessors were not his equals in prestige or in actual power. But Poland 
continued the policy of friendship with Germany, inaugurated by 
Pilsudski in 1933, until the development of Hitler’s offensive against 
Europe brought about a spectacular change. It is still too early to 
jttdge impartially the series of events which led to the eclipse of Poland 
in 1939 and to the changes which took place in her policy and outlook 
during the years of occupation. But it is well to remember the long 
history of Polish misfortune and resurgence and the peculiar strength 
of her national traditions. 

* It was roughly from Punsk, in the North, to Grodow-Vlodara, north of Khdm: 
■mo thence to the boundary of Eastern Galicia, v, Tcmp«l^: History of the Peace 
Conference of Paris, Vol. VI. map opp. p. 282. 
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CHAPTER XXXn 

WORLD SETTLEMENT AND NATION-MAKING IN THE 
NEAR, MIDDLE AND FAR EAST 

If the nineteenth century was the age which produced nations in Europe 
the twentieth produced them in Asia. The phenomena are most — • 
markable. They appeared indeed in different' fofms in the various 
countries, in Japan which early in the century becWe recognised as s 
Great Power; in China where freedom from the Wfest was followed all 
too rapidly by other threats to independence; in India and Persia; in 
Turkey and throughout the Arab world. The phr^s of nationalism 
and self-determination were everywhere. They wefp admitted at the 
Peace Settlement after the first World War, and this lent an enormous 
impulse to these movements. For the first time every one of the nation; 
here mentioned met the nations of the West in an International Con- 
ference on equal terms. The Peace Settlement affected all three parts 
of the East directly, but principally the Near and Middle East. 


The settlements under the Turkish Treaty fell into three parts: first, 
settlements in Europe, mainly in Thrace, which affected Greel^, Turk; 
and Bulgars; second, the internationalisation of the Straits and Con 
stantinople, which concerned Turkey, England, France and Italy; third 
the problems of Asia Minor, Iraq, Palestine, Syria and Arabia, whicli 
concerned Greeks, Turks, Arabs and Jews, and raised the problem ol 
nation-making in the East in an acute form. 

For many centuries the Bulgars have been established in Bulgaria 
proper, Macedonia and Thrace. In the South they have conflicted with 
Greeks, in the East with the Turks, and in both cases with extreme 
bitterness. But at the Peace Conference Bulgars and Turks appeared 
as defeated and as detested enemies. Greece was radiant and vic- 
torious. But it was only for the moment. Venizelos, the great man of 
Greece, had but recently returned to power and his position was in- 
secure. His territorial demands were needed to popularise him iti 
Greece and were against his better judgment. Bulgaria was forced tcl 
give strategic advantages on the frontier to Yugoslavia. She was cot 
pelted to cede Western Thrace to Greece and was thus cut off from 
access to the iCgean. In addition Venizelos secured Adrianople J 
Eastern Thrace from Turkey by the Treaty of Sivres. He thus brouirl 
Greece within a few miles of Constantinople, a prize he one day ho* 
to gain for her.^ The Straits from the Dardanelles to the Sea of h 

‘ The actual settlement proposed for Constantinopte and the Straits was that th: 
should be internationalised, and that the United States should take the Mandate t 
also for Armenia. This hope flickered out in September 1919, and thereafter b<>i 
areas woe assigned to Turkey. 
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inora were to be internationalised and demilitarised. The arrangement 
in reality enabled a British or Allied fleet to reach and, if necessary, 
i attack Constantinople without difficulty in case of war. 

Even these gains were not enough for Venizelos, and he aspired to a 
Greek dominion in Asia Minor based on the sea. Ever since the days 
of Troy Greeks had been active as settlers and traders on the west 
1 . : sst of Asia Minor which was called Ionia. Greek troops had been in 
occupation of Smyrna since May 1919, and in and around this province 
Venizelos designed to establish a permanent Greek dominion. He 
found there something like half a million Greeks or lonians and doubt- 
less hoped to attract more. This concession was embodied in the peace 
vrtth Turkey signed at Sevres on 10 August 1920. 

Sevres is the French factory for the most delicate china ware, as the 
wits did not fail to notice when the treaty was signed there. Ominous 
signs appeared from the first. The United States, Yugoslavia, and the 
Arab king of the Hejaz refused to sign at all. Turkey signed under pro- 
test. The Turkish army in Asia Minor began to look dangerous. There 
was no one to execute the treaty. Venizelos, with a British loan, under- 
took to do so. The Greeks easily defeated the Turks and captured 
Brusa, their old Asiatic capital. Very soon afterwards, however, Veni- 
zelos fell from power in Greece and fled the country. The ex-King 
Constantine returned from exile to Greece in triumph. The fall of her 
greatest statesman deprived Greece of the favour of the Allies and of 
ier last chance of Asiatic dominion. The china-shop of Sevres was 
mtered and smashed by a bull. The bull was Mustafa Kemal Pasha, 
cnown later as Kemal AtatUrk. 

Mustafa Kemal appeared at this time to be simply a brutal and fear- 
ess soldier, but he stood for a principle and had all patriotic Turks 
)ehind him. The wretched Sultan and his ministers lived at Con- 
tantinople beneath the guns of the British fleet and had been forced to 
ign the Sevres Treaty. But the humiliations of Turkey, above all the 
)resence of the detested Greeks at Smyrna, had roused the best or worst 
eelings of patriotic Turks. Anatolia was their home and in its high- 
ands they could defy the Allies. Mustafa Kemal, who had distin- 
;uished himself at the Dardanelles, openly revolted and stirred up 
he army. In 1920 he had been defeated in the first round by Venizelos 
nd driven into the interior. But early in 1921 he held a National 
t'.sembly at Angora (now Ankara) and drew up what is called the 
'Ugora pact.’ It demanded complete independence for the Sultan 
nd Constantinople, and the union under Turkish sovereignty of 
t parts of the Ottoman Empire 'inhabited by an Ottoman Moslem’ 
jority. In reality the manifesto amounted to a refusal to accept the 
^vres Treaty, and to an announcement that Mustafa Kemal and his 
^Idiers would reconquer by force any part of Turkey that they could. 
*ne can har^y blame them for this attitude, espedally in view of the 
ict that th^ had a fierce national patriotism behind thmn. 
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It was King Constantine, now restored to his throne, who decided 
the fate of the Greek Empire in Asia. Venizelos had shown no 
desire to venture much beyond the coast in attacking the Turks, and 
had even disapproved of going as far as Brusa. Constantine decided 
that it was necessary to attack the evil at its centre. He would penetrate 
to Ankara, the Kemalist capital, and dictate peace in the highlands of 
Asia Minor. It was a good scheme if it could be done. He was him- 
self a general of repute, but his project was declared impossible by 
the best military experts, among whom were Sir Henjy Wilson and 
Foch. But in the interests of his dynasty Constantine d^ided to make 
the attempt, backed by the moral support and hnanciat aid of Lloyd 
George. The French troops in Cilicia had intimated th^t they would 
not attack the Kemalist Turks and would perhaps send ^em supplies 
and arms. ' 

Mustafa Kemal was confident as to the situation. He said ‘that the 
Greeks might beat him, but that he did not mean to be rounded up. 
He would retire to regions where the Greeks could not get at him and 
would continue the war until the Greeks gave in.’^ In 1921 the great 
Greek ofiensive began. It was pushed with the utmost gallantry over 
difficult country by devoted efforts. But no valour could penetrate to 
the stony and waterless plateau around Ankara. The Greek offensive 
died away before it reached there, and the Greek army was left clinging 
to a precarious front stretched vertically across Asia Minor. No per- 
manent frontier had ever run along the line the Greeks now held. The 
coasts have been dominated or protected by sea-power, but Ankara, or 
some such city, has always commanded the interior. The Greeks could 
not go forward and dared not go back, and the end was inevitable. In 
August 1922 Mustafa Kemal suddenly descended from his hills in great 
force. He broke the thin and wavering Greek line at several points, and 
drove their dispirited troops in utter rout before him. It was a com- 
plete and colossal disaster. In September Smyrna itself fell and was 
given to the flames. It was the end not only of Greek dominion but of 
Greek residence in Asia. For ultimately Mustafa Kemal expelled not 
only every Greek soldier but every Greek inhabitant. 

Mustafa Kemal led his victorious troops onwards to the Straits, 
where they found sectors held by British, French and Italian troops. 
British troops still garrisoned Constantinople and British warships 
were in the Sea of Marmora. French and Italian troops hurriedly with- 
drew, but the British troops stood firm. Lloyd George stated that be 
would defend the ‘Freedom of the Straits,’ and prevent the Kemalist 
troops from crossing into Europe. His gesture was not so bold as it 
sounds, for he had already intimated to Mustafa Kemal that Eastern 
Thrace could be returned to Turkey. Still it produced an armistice 
(U October 1922) and after nearly a year resulted in the Treaty of 
Lausanne (24 July 1923). 

» C. i C. Repington: After the War{.m2\ p- 360. 
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So far as Bulgaria was concerned Turkey regained Adrianople, and 
got back Eastern (but not Western) Thrace from Greece. The Greeks 
were entirely expelled from Asia Minor whether as a government or as 
individuals. The neutralised zone round the Straits was much reduced 
in size, but preserved in essentials. It was still possible for them to be 
rushed quickly from the Mediterranean by French, British or Italian 
war vessels. Mustafa Kemal, triumphant in his military success, refused 
to submit to any limitation of his armaments. Turkey was therefore the 
only ex-enemy power not restricted in the manufacture or use of her 
armaments or in the number of her troops. This treaty was humiliating 
to the Great Powers of Europe, and simply registered the fact that, in 
everything except demilitarising the Straits, Mustafa Kemal was strong 
enough to defy them. And, in order that he might continue to defy 
them, he shifted his capital from the now vulnerable Constantinople to 
the impregnable hill fastness of Ankara. 

Mustafa Kemal set a most striking example in Turkey after 1923. 
He was a man of great courage and determination. In the face of local 
opposition, he introduced wide-sweeping reforms, dealing with every 
aspect of the life of the people. His achievements include the complete 
overhaul of the administration, the introduction and enforcement of 
new legal codes, the improvement of communications, finances and 
agricultural and industrial methods, the emancipation of women, the 
Europeanisation of dress, and the introduction of the Latin characters. 
A law of 1934 compelling all Turks to adopt a surname resulted in his 
own change of name to Atatiirk (the father of the Turks). Perhaps 
the most daring and symbolic of his reforms was the abandonment 
of Constantinople as capital, and the building of the new capital at 
Ankara. Atatiirk was certainly ruthless in his suppression of all opposi- 
tion, particularly in the early days of his regime. His methods were 
undoubtedly those of a dictator, but they were necessary if the chaos of 
centuries was to be reduced to order. Atatiirk himself declared in 1932: 
‘ ... let the people leave politics alone for the present. Let them inter- 
est themselves in agriculture and commerce. For ten or fifteen years 
more I must rule. After that perhaps I may be able to let them speak 
openly.’^ He died in November 1938, before this work was fully 
accomplished. 

Yet, from a state which, in the nineteenth century, had been regarded 
as an intruder in Europe, Atatiirk built up a Turkish state which gave 
to its citizens — men and women — greater freedom and security than any 
of their forefathers had enjoyed, and transformed Turkey into an inde- 
pendent sovereign state, free from foreign interference for the first time 
for almost two centuries. 

The tragedy of Armenia was the saddest of all the countless horrors 
associated with the great war of 1914. History is not a censor of morals. 
Yet it is the duty of the historian to draw attention to any exceptional 
‘ H. C. Armstrong: Grey WolfiWl), p. 329. 
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event or departure from ordinary standards, and both were found 
in Armenia during the 1914 war. Unfortunately there is no doubt 
where the responsibility lies. On the Turks of this period of vigorous 
Young Turkish nationalism lies the blame for massacres and cruelties 
such as authentic witnesses had never before related. The Armenian 
tragedy is a page of history which the Turks dyed purple with innocent 
blood. 

The sum total of massacred persons will never be knc^n. But it can 
hardly be wrong to reckon that something like six hundred thousand 
perished out of twelve hundred thousand deported. Of me survivors a 
good many were forcibly converted to Islam. But these \errible events 
did not end the tragedy and it is still more appalling to record that the 
Turks found yet further means of wreaking their vengeance. The Rus- 
sians captured Eizerum in 1916, but their army melted aWay with the 
revolution of 1917. Gradually the Turks recovered not only their own 
part of Armenia, but entered Batum, Kars, and even Erivan. Enver 
was gone, but Mustafa Kemal and his successors 'did not their work 
negligently.’ Their progress was marked by a trail of blood. Even in 
Cilicia those Armenians who were left were massacred. At Sassun and 
Bitlis the Turks completed their destruction. Even Erivan itself, the 
heart and capital of Russian Armenia, had to pay its tax of blood. At 
least a hundred thousand more were added to the death roll. 

The Armenians had been abandoned by the world in spite of the 
Treaty of Sevres. After the Armistice British troops for a time kept order 
in Transcaucasia; when these retired the Republics of Georgia, Erivan, 
and Azerbaijan struggled vainly against the Turks. Finally the Bol- 
sheviks came to the rescue, restored the situation somewhat, and signed 
an agreement with the Turks (16 March 1921). By this they surrendered 
Batum and Kars and therefore a good two-thirds of Armenia. All 
Armenia that was left, known as the Republic of Erivan, was absorbed 
into the Soviet system of Client Republics. This was the true settlement 
of Armenia. In the Treaty of Sevres the Turks had agreed to a national 
home for Armenians. President Wilson was appointed as arbiter to 
draw the boundaries, and defined its boundaries as very wide, reaching 
so far as Erzingan to the west. But this was purely an agreement and 
an award on paper. Mustafa Kemal entirely disregarded this part of 
the Sivres Treaty when it came to making the Treaty of Lausanne m 
1923. The Powers of Europe, by acquiescing in the omission of all 
mention of Armenia, recognised the Sovict-Kemal agreement of March 
1921. 

The Soviet Qient Republic of Erivan flourished. Qmals were dug, 
copper was produced, and experiments in cotton-growing and textiles 
were developed. The remnants of the Armenian race, though not 
much over a million, showed once again inexhaustible elasticity and 
vitality. They were strengthened by refugees and immigrants from 
without. Indeed, if we are to believe their own and the Russian statistics. 
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nature came to their aid. The rate of population increased faster than 
is recorded in any other instance in history. 

It is a relief to turn from the sickening tragedy of Armenia, where the 
Turks massacred helpless victims before friendly nations could bring 
them aid, to Arabia which took arms against its oppressor and won 
freedom by the help of other nations. 

Syria, Palestine, Iraq and Arabia had always been the home of the 
Arabs, a gifted and passionate people. The Arab had always hated and 
despised the Turk. Even a desert Arab can quote poetry, and Turkish 
culture owed everything to Arab art, architecture and literature. Each 
tribe had a tradition of hatred of the Turk or of victory over him. Each 
one had stories and legends of how they had cut off patrols or pashas’ 
heads. They had sometimes even defeated a Turkish army, but it was 
a very diflFerent matter to overthrow Turkish rule altogether. The Arabs 
were brave, but they were scattered and quarrelsome like the Highland 
clans. It was difficult to organise or unite them or keep them together 
for a common object. They had a national object — the resurrection of 
the Arab race, but they wanted a religious sanction and a leader. They 
found both in the person of an old man at Mecca. 

The only office the Turks had allowed to become hereditary was that 
of Grand Sheriff or Governor of Mecca. This Holy City was the birth- 
place of the Prophet, and the Sheriff belonged to his tribe, and was thus 
of the purest and noblest Arab descent. Hussein, the Grand Sheriff in 
1914, had a lineage much older than that of the Sultan. Arabs had often 
questioned the Sultan’s right to be Caliph (or successor of the Prophet): 
was that title not due to Hussein? When the war opened the British be- 
gan by repulsing the Turks from the Suez Canal and seizing Basra, the 
port of Sinbad the Sailor. The time seemed to have come. Hussein might 
dream a true Arab’s dream of driving the Turks back into Anatolia and 
of sending Arab horsemen to water their steeds in the old Arab city of 
Damascus. Hussein was spurred on by his two sons, Abdulla, an ad- 
ministrator, and Fcisal, a man with a great moral influence over the 
desert sheikhs. ‘He won over and inflamed new tribes,’ said Lawrence. 
At length Hussein took his courage in his hands and in July 1915 sent a 
secret letter to the British at Cairo. He offered to revolt and to free the 
whole Arab race from the Persian Gulf to Mosul, from the Red Sea to 
Beirut and Damascus. He asked England to aid him in this grandiose 
plan. 

The British had long known the Arab hatred of the Turk, and even 
played with the idea of using the Grand Sheriff.^ The correspondence 
with Hussein has never been published in full by the British Govern- 
ment. The British Government claim that they reserved by implication 

* Public Record (MBce. F.O. 78/1514. From Sir H. L. Bulwer to Lord RussdS. 
No. 847 of December 12, 1860. This shows that the project of usang the Grand 
Sheriff to counteract French influence in Egypt was discussed aitd vetoed by 
Jdu Ruaadl to far bade as 1860. 
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the question of Arab independence in Syria and Palestine. Hussein 
claimed that they did not.^ But they certainly encouraged him to revolt. 
They promised him money, arms, supplies, aeroplanes, instructors and, 
in extreme need, British troops. A small group of men studied the 
question and devised the plans: Hogarth an old scholar, Lawrence a 
young one, Storrs the Oriental Secretary of the British High Com- 
missioner, and Admiral Wemyss. Lawrence, the youngest of them, 
carried out the design, became the friend of Feisal, the hero of the 
Arabs, and a prince of Mecca. Hussein was encouraged by British pro- 
mises and soon proved that he was in earnest. He did not intend to risk 
anything and chose his own time to revolt. But the time that he chose 
was in itself a service to the British, and when he drew the sword he used 
it. In April 1916 the world was amazed to learn that three thousand 
British and six thousand Indian troops had surrendered to the Turks at 
Kut. But in June that event was eclipsed in importance for both Turks 
and Arabs by the astonishing news that Hussein had revolted in the 
Hedjaz, had announced himself as the true Caliph, and declared for the 
freedom of the whole Arab race. The effect in the Hedjaz, Akaba and 
the Median was immense. There, men saw the prospect of freedom for 
themselves and of vengeance on the Turk. In Iraq and Syria British 
gold and steel were the main influences. 

In March 1917 the British avenged the defeat of Kut and entered 
Baghdad in triumph, and by the autumn of 19 1 8 they had destroyed the last 
Turkish army and captured Mosul and all Iraq. They had not had much 
aid from Arab rebels; the Pan-Arab crusade had not disposed the local 
inhabitants to be friendly and to reveal the military secrets of the Turks. 
In the Palestine-Syrian area Arab resistance counted for a good deal. 
Arab spies were everywhere, Arab contingents, raised and drilled by the 
British, did good work against the Turks. Allenby learned their value 
when he captured Jerusalem in 1917. When he won his ‘crowning 
mercy’ at Megiddo in the autumn of 1918, he sent Lawrence and Feisal 
to act as a flying right wing east of Jordan. They won the race, and on 
October 1 the wild Arab horsemen galloped into Damascus a few hours 
ahead of the Australians. The first chief rode on a liver-coloured stal- 
lion, the finest Arab steed in the army. This knight of the desert had 
the privilege of entering first, because he had fought in over fifty battles 
against the Turks. That night Lawrence sat alone in the city and heard 
the muezzins call the faithful to prayer. ‘One, with a ringing voice of 
special sweetness, cried into my window from a near mosque . . . 
“■ . . God alone is great: there is no god — but God.” . . . and softly 
added: ‘‘And He is very good to us this day, O people of Damascus.” ’* 

* Hussein subsequently claimed that the British had promised the independence of 
the whole Arab race. In this case the evidence is obscure. i>. Temperley: History of tha 
Peace Conference of Paris, vol. VI. pp. 126-7, 131-2. Further information appeared, 
however, in O. Antonius: The Arab Awakening (Wi), pp. 413-27. 

* T. E. Lawrence; Revolt inihe DeserHl927),ippAi4-5. He had added in the original, 
‘While my fancy, in the overwhelming pause, showed me my loneliness and lade ttf 
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It was six centuries since the Arabs of that city had enjoyed a “night of 
perfect freedom.” 

Some opportunists had proclaimed Feisal ‘King of all the Arabs' 
before he arrived at Damascus. Waves of Pan- Arab nationalism swept 
rapidly over all parts of the Middle East. They conflicted soon enough 
with the ambitions of two great European Powers. With the indepen- 
dence of Arabia Proper no one wanted to interfere. But England had 
conquered Iraq and Mosul, Palestine and Syria. Sined the days of 
Louis Quatorze France had coveted Damascus and Beirut and now 
received what En^and had conquered in Syria. Even Mitetafa Kemal 
only slightly modified the Treaty of Sevres in relation to French terri- 
tory. By the Sevres line (1920) the Franco-Turkish frontiei^ ran from a 
point north-west of Alexandretta until it reached the British area of 
Mosul. By the Lausanne Treaty (1923) Mustafa Kemal pushed the 
French line a little further south. By 1920 France had expelled Feisal 
from Damascus since he had attempted to found an Arab kingdom 
there. Syria was finally constituted a French mandated area, including 
Damascus, Aleppo, Beirut. Further south England occupied Palestine, 
constituted as a mandated area, but with the special mission of making it 
the national home for the Zionist Jews, and reconciling the Arab inhabi- 
tants (who were in a great majority) to the process. Transjordania was 
organised as a state under British protection, with Abdulla, another son 
of King Hussein, as ruler. The settlement in none of these countries 
was satisfactory nor permanent. Disturbances followed in Damascus 
and the Lebanon; and in Palestine the reconciliation of Arabs and 
Jews proved well-nigh impossible. 

In Iraq the situation was more satisfactory. When Feisal lost his 
Syrian kingdom the British obligingly found him another in Iraq. An 
As&h of Mecca was not entirely suited to Baghdad, but Iraq grew in 
power and in wealth under his rule and that of his successor King 
Gbazi. It ceased to be a mandated territory in October 1932. 

The Arabs began by throwing oflT the yoke of the Turk, they ended 
by throwing off that of King Hussein. In 1915 the British Government, 
after making their compact with Hussein, found it convenient to make 
another with a second Arabian chief. His name was Ibn Saud and he 
ruled over the Wahhabis, an obscure inland tribe. No one thought that 
he would drive Hussein from Mecca in a decade. But his warriors were 
as devout, as fearless and as formidable as the Ironsides. In Ibn Saud 
they had found an Arabian Cromwell, and they now went forth to con- 
quer. While Hussein fought the Turks with British aid, Ibn Saud 
fought the tribes of the interior with his own resources. In 1924 he htid 
finished his task and decided to advance on Mecca, where King Hussein 
dwelt in fancied security. Since the abolition of the Sultanate he had 

reason in their tnovement: since only for me, of all the hearers, was the event sorrow- 

fill and the phrase meaningless.' v.R. Graves: Lawrenct and the Arabs 

Yet nearly half the populatitm of Syria is non-Arab and much non-Mussulman! 
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claimed the title of Caliph, and worn the black mantle of the office. It 
availed him little when Ibn Saud led his puritan warriors against the 
Holy City. Resistance was hopeless and Hussein fled in despair.^ 
Ibn Saud entered Mecca, and for the first time for centuries brought 
Arabia beneath the sway of one man. The destiny of Ibn Saud was 
strange, but not so strange as that of Hussein. At the word of that old 
man of Mecca Arabia’s horsemen set out on their thousand-mile ride 
to Damascus. One of his sons who rode with them gained a principality 
beyond Jordan, another son a kingdom by the Tigris. The father him- 
self became a king in the Holy City which his ancestors had ruled for 
seven centuries. Then he became Caliph for six months, only to be 
driven from Mecca by a conquering puritan from the desert. The Holy 
City has already forgotten him, and Hussein, the last of the Caliphs, 
found a refuge and a grave in Jerusalem. 


This brief survey will have made clear that the catchwords of self- 
determination and nationalism in their extreme form spread like fire in 
the East, and gave new ideals to old or dead nations. In each case there 
was an intense national pride and a desire to remove alien influences 
altogether. An evolution somewhat similar to the Turkish, though on a 
smaller scale, has been seen in Persia. The previous history of Persia is 
of some interest. For she had a reforming and constitutional movement 
in 1907, which promised well. It was checked partly by reactionary 
influences but largely by Russian interference from the north. Persia 
had been divided into British and Russian spheres of influence in 1907. 
Russia’s interference ended with the war, but after it England made 
an efibrt to secure political control over Persia by the Anglo-Persian 
Agreement (9 August 1919). This arrangement was upset by the refusal 
of the revived Persian Parliament to accept it. The Russians then inter- 
vened and appeared to be threatening to conquer the country. But early 
in 1921 they not only withdrew their troops, but abandoned every 
attempt at influence in Persia altogether. They retired from all conces- 
sions, abandoned public works, harbours, railways and roads in which 
they had any interest or influence. The Persians were greatly encoura^ 
by this attitude and proceeded in 1921 to remove all British supervisory 
influences. British advisers, civil and military, were promptly ffismissed 
and every possible trace of foreign influence eradicated. The power 
behind this movement was again a successful soldier, Reza Khan. He 
ultimately deposed the feeble ruler and became himself Shah in 1925. 
Persia had long been a prey to feudal anarchy and brigandage in the 
provinces, which Reza Shah’s military efficiency at length subdued. 
The modem enemy of the brigand and the rebel is the road and the aero- 
plane, and Reza Shah used both with effect. He rathlessly executed or 

* Ibn Saud mtered Mecca in 1924, six months after Hussein had |»t)dahsed tdm- 
self sole Calij^. Hussehi fled to Jerusalem, where he died in 1931. 
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imprisoned brigand and feudal chiefs. He made good roads and mod- 
ernised the government, the army, the education and even the dress of 
his subjects. He did much for Persia in the sixteen years of his rule. 
Behind him as behind Mustafa Kemal was the idea of expelling the 
foreigner and equipping his countrymen with weapons and improve- 
ments sufficient to resist the influences of the West. 


The same influences and tendencies were to be seen, though working 
more subtly, in the development of China and Japan between the wars. 
Through the return of its students from abroad and the\influenccs of 
Western education, China became permeated with liberal and demo- 
cratic ideas. These worked in the main as a disorganising force, dis- 
solving the old fabric of empire and not substituting anything durable 
in its place. Brigand-generals terrorised some areas till Chiang Kai- 
shek and the Nanking government achieved relative stability. The 
hatred of the foreigner became less conspicuous, and it was from their 
own kinsmen rather than from Europeans that they had most to fear. 
This was all the more disastrous because of the opportunity it gave to 
Japan. 

The problem cannot be said to have arisen from the war, but it was 
immensely affected by it. During the seventies Japan accomplished the 
work of six centuries in as many years. Great revolutions, abolishing 
the old institutions of Japan, and throwing her open to Western pro- 
gress, were carried out with amazing ease and almost without bloodshed. 
In the nineties Japan was victorious over China, in the first decade of ihe 
twentieth century over Russia. Her victories were won by a constitu- 
tion and a class resembling the Prussian, with militarism, efficiency and 
bureaucracy for their watchwords. The alliance with Great Britain, 
however, tended for a time to assimilate Japanese diplomacy to Euro- 
pean standards. During the war, however, Japan had no need to pay 
attention to such influences; she extorted various concessions from 
China, in particular the celebrated twenty-one demands of 1915. Then, 
in 1919, some of these concessions were revoked, though she obtained 
the province of Shantung on lease fromGhina as a result of the German 
Treaty. European and American diplomacy w^as again brought to bear, 
and in 1922, as a result of pressure from the Washington Conference. 
Japan signed a treaty with China providing for the Japanese evacuation 
of Kiao-Chau and Shantung (4 February 1922). After that date, how- 
ever, trouble in China increased and Japan sent into Manchuria and 
even to Shanghai great military forces. The meaning of these nio\e- 
ments is apparent. Japan had shaken off European tutelage. She 
looked to the Asiatic mainland as a sphere of economic expansion. 
Canada, the United States, and Australia ring round the Pacific. They 
declared for white settlement only and protected their respective con- 
tinents from Japanese immigrants. Japan had lost the restraining 
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influence of her alliance, which England herself terminated in 1921. 
There were no longer outside influences to temper her policy. 

Although in the late nineteenth century Japan equipped herself with 
the machinery of constitutional government, it was a very superficial 
structure. The Constitution of 1889 established a legislature of two 
Houses and other trappings of constitutional government: but the Con- 
stitution, having been granted by the Emperor, could not be amended, 
since the Emperor remained infallible. There was in fact, no clear 
break with the past, and the government preserved its autocratic 
character behind a thin veil of liberal political institutions. 

By the end of the 1914-18 War, Japan had acquired a veneer of 
Western civilisation, and was ready to shake off European tutelage and 
set herself up as the political and economic leader of Eastern Asia. It 
was this desire for hegemony that led Japan to attempt to subordinate 
China to the status of a vassal, first in the economic and later in the 
political sphere. Japan had developed enormously in the industrial field, 
and she was anxious that China should not rival her, but should provide 
a market for her goods. It was China’s resistance to this absorption by 
Japan which provoked the Sino-Japanese War which broke out in 1937. 
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PART VI 


THE GREAT POWERS OF EUROPE IN THE TWENTIETH 

CENTURY 

CHAPTER XXXIII 

MARXISM AND THE SOVIET UNION; ITALY AND 
GERMANY: BRITAIN AND FRANCE 

I. Marxism, Origin and Evolution 

The French Revolution did not end with the fall of Robespierre, nor 
with the crowning of Bonaparte. It started a continuing process which 
has not ceased even to-day. Any French historian will understand if 
you speak of ‘la revolution’ as a continuous phenomenon, unfolding or 
developing itself throughout the years. 1789, 1793, 1830, 1848, 1871; 
these are merely dates in a life history; but with the year 1917, the scene 
shifts from Paris to the old Russian capital of St. Petersburg. The 
Bolshevik revolution was the sequel to the Paris Commune of 1871, the 
Commune to the revolutions of 1848, 1848 a continuation of the ex- 
pulsion of Charles X in 1830, 1830 was an aftermath of 1793. The move- 
ment changed its character as it developed, from Jacobinism to Utopian 
Socialism, to Marxism, and to Bolshevism, but it was an unbroken 
process. 

The first indications of revolutionary Socialism may be found, per- 
haps, by nice investigators in Hubert’s P^re Duchesne, a very foul- 
mouthed extreme Jacobin organ of 1793. But its programme was only 
a vague but violent outpouring of hate by the poor against the rich. A 
more definite Socialist programme was put up by F. N. (‘Gracchus’) 
Babeuf at the very end of the revolution, in 1796. In that year, in con- 
sultation with a number of disappointed Jacobins, this young enthusiast 
organised a conspiracy which was broken by police spies just when it 
was about to break into insurrection. Its chiefs, including Babeuf, were 
guillotined; it is known in histo^ as ‘the Conspiracy for Equality.’ 
Decrees which were prepared for issue in the event of success provided 
for the establishment of a voluntary National Community, in which 
private property should cease to exist, and all production and distribu- 
tion should be run cooperatively. There was no suggestion of nationali- 
sation, but all the power of the Sthte was to be used to cajole, press and 
coax the citizens into the Community which would eventually extin- 
gui^ private production quietly and peacefully. 

a AA 
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This programme, which for its time was not unlike the programme 
applied to Russian agriculture under Lenin, remained as an inspiration 
to a number of secret societies which survived Napoleon and Waterloo. 
P. Buonarroti, one of the ‘Equals,’ published a history which was widely 
read, and which in a translation by Bronterre O’Brien exercised a 
powerful influence on the British Chartist movement. All the secret 
Republican and National societies, even including the Carbonari, were 
henceforward more or less infected with doctrines of social, as well as 
of political, equality. Their first opportunity to show theilr power came 
in 1 830, when they had something at least to do with the cnasing out of 
the last autocratic Bourbon, Charles X, from Paris and hiso'eplacement 
by the Orleanist Louis Philippe. But the latter monarch w^s strictly a 
nominee of the upper bourgeoisie, and after a short period of liberty 
the conspirators had to go underground again. 

Underground, they had to discover for themselves why the ‘bourgeois 
monarch,’ with his green umbrella and frugal habits, was not enough. 
Their realisation of this was accompanied by a significant change in 
personnel, which de la Hodde, a police spy, dates from 1838: ‘. . . re- 
cruiting among the ill-conditioned members of the boiiigcoisie was 
replaced entirely by recruiting from the scum of the popular class. . . . 
This is a noteworthy date, when the bourgeois element altogether 
abandoned illegal means.’ These are the phrases a police agent used 
in his own record; translating them into normal English wc see tht v 
mean that the middle class was slowly abandoning conspiracy, whie,) 
was being adopted by members of the working class. Armand Barhes 
(18C9-1870), a sentimental republican of the old type, and Augusie 
Blanqui (1805-1881), a far more important revolutionary and the hrsi 
formulator of the theory of the dictatorship of the proletariate, were the 
chief leaders. They spent much of their lives in prisons, undeterredl) 
organising secret societies in between, of which the most notable is one 
which is remembered because of its name — the Society of Seasons, in 
which each member was a ‘Day,’ each section of seven Days a "Week/ 
led by a ‘Sunday,’ every four Weeks, a ‘Month,’ led by a ‘July,’ evci v 
three Months a ‘Season,’ led by a ‘Spring,’ every four Seasons a ‘Ycaf/ 
of which there were three. This society was broken up by a vain 
insurrection in 1839. 

Outside France, there were other less important societies, in Belgium, 
Germany and Italy, holding more or less utopian and eccentric vitv\s. 
The German idealist Wilhelm Weitling, a tailor, deserves mention, 
because he slightly influenced two men destined to be of greater import- 
ance than any so far mentioned, Karl Marx (1818-1883) and Friedrich 
Engels (182()-1895). Marx was the son of a lawyer in Trier, a con- 
verted Jew, and had been educated at Berlin University, where he de- 
voted himself to studying Hegel’s philosophy instead of law. He barred 
the way to his own academic advancement by his liberal opinions. 
1842 he was appointed editor of the Rheinische Zeitung^ and came into 
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such conflict with the censor that he had to leave Germany and go to 
Paris the next year. There he met Engels, and their lifelong collabora- 
tion began. Engels was a Prussian, son of a manufacturer of the firm 
of Ermen and Engels, which employed him in Manchester. 

The two young men endeavoured to reconcile the Socialist theories 
of Weitling and Babeuf, with which they were emotionally in sympathy, 
with the Hegelian philosophy which they intellectually supported. In 
so doing, in three years which they spent together in Brussels (1845- 
1848) they constructed a philosophy of ‘scientific Socialism’ which was 
in due course nearly to extinguish all others. This they did by inverting 
Hegel’s dialectic and applying it to economic and political history, 
renaming it Dialectical Materialism. 

The Hegelian dialectic represented in its day a considerable advance 
in the knowledge of the human mind, and through it of the external 
world. As Hegel was an idealist philosopher (holding that ideas were 
real) these two amounted to much the same thing. We may explain the 
only part of his philosophy which interests us here in the following way. 
Perhaps the longest step made by a savage mind towards civilisation is 
when it fixes for itself categories. Distinction is the beginning of know- 
ledge: when the savage begins to use and recognise the idea of the earth, 
say, or of justice, he is becoming a reasoning being. But these fixed 
ideas arc of necessity exclusive. The earth is the earth; it is not the 
moon, it is not the forest, it is not that mountain. Justice is not in- 
justice. As philosophy becomes more complicated it entangles itself 
by trying to define these. What is justice? What is truth? Before the 
ancient world broke up these questions became interminable and the 
practical man, like PiUitc, stayed not for an answer. Hegel solved the 
problem by making a further step. Ideas were not rigid; they were 
flexible and changing, each containing within itself its opposite and im- 
plying it. Life implies death, justice injustice. One idea gives birth to 
another, which arises out of it though it is its opposite; from their con- 
flict arises an amalgamation of the two, a synthesis of both into a new 
idea, containing elements of both though it itself is new. The first is 
called the Positive, the second the Negation, the last step the Negation 
of the Negation. Alternatively the process is described as Thesis — 
Antithesis — Synthesis. 

Marx and Engels declined to agree that ideas were real; their minds 
were strongly materialist, and rejected this as mystical nonsense. But 
they found (or considered they found) that the dialectic they had pain- 
fully acquired would still work, shifted to a material plane. In particular, 
they perceived a great dialectical process going on before them. The 
Capitalist system (Thesis) was producing its opposite, proletarian 
Socialism (Antithesis), and from their conflict would result a Com- 
munist society (Synthesis). The victory of the Socialists was thus part 
of an inevitable process, now for the first time philosophically explained. 

More concrete arguments reinforced their case. The Marxist Theory 
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of Value, first expounded at length in Das Kapital (Vol. 1, 1867; other 
volumes posthumous), taught that by the necessary retention of surplus 
value in the production of commodities, capitalism produced recurrent 
overproduction crises of increasing violence in which it would eventually 
be overwhelmed. The course of Victorian industry made this view 
plausible enough, and armed with these philosophical and economic 
beliefs the two men promulgated a theory of history, the materialist 
conception of history, which unlike the other portions of their philo- 
sophy obtained some support from scholars outside me Socialist 
Movement. \ 

This important theory, with all its consequences, was first\expounded 
in November 1847 by Marx and Engels to the convention of ^he League 
of the Just, a predominantly German secret society, which adopted it by 
acclamation. It was embodied in the Communist Manifesto, a docu- 
ment which has been perhaps more influential than any other in 
modem history except the French Declaration of the Rights of Man and 
the American Declaration of Independence. It opened by declaring ‘The 
history of all hitherto existing society is the history of class struggles,’ 
and proceeded to describe in some detail, and almost with admiration, 
the exploits of the bourgeoisie, successors to the serfs, in subjecting the 
whole world to the rule of civilisation, breaking up the tyrannies of 
feudalism, inventing machinery and a system of manufacture and res- 
cuing ‘a considerable part of the population from the idiocy of rural 
life.’ But with this magnificent development it had also unwitting!) 
produced its own destroyer. It had thrown together in great factories 
vast masses of ‘proletarians,’ a wholly new class of human beings, de- 
prived of all wealth, of distinctions of rank or craft, mere ‘hands’ though 
not slaves. Continually deprived, by recurrent crises and the fight for 
cheaper production, of what little resources they had, they were forced 
into ceaseless struggle against their oppressors, and as factories grew 
larger and the numbers of their masters decreased, organisation became 
easier. The conflict was bound to go on, and the workers were bound 
to win. The last words of the Manifesto became world famous: ‘The 
workers have nothing to lose but their chains. They have a world to 
win. Workers of all lands, unite!’ 

The Manifesto appeared too short a time before the revolutions of 
1848 for it to affect their course. When that storm was over, Marx and 
Engels had fled to England (the former in great poverty) and nearly all 
the hopeful secret societies had been swept out of existence. Blanqui 
almost alone persisted in the old method of organisation, making his 
new societies strictly disciplined, armed, and dependent upon himself as 
general. The complete collapse of ’48 had broken the hearts of the 
innocent revolutionaries of Weitling’s type. The League of the Ju.st, 
Marx’s own organisation, collapsed amid bitter internal quarrels. Only 
where nationalist sentiment reinforced revolutionary feeling, ainong 
Poles, Italians, and Irish, did secret organisations survive. The sole item 
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on the credit side was a clarification in the minds of the revolutionaries. 
The sharp division, which had appeared in the moment of success 
between bourgeois and proletarian, seemed to underline the truth of the 
Marxist analysis. In Britain, where the government was firmly based 
upon the middle class, the attacks of both the proletarian Chartists and 
of the nationalist Irish failed to shake the stability of the State. Else- 
where, governments, which lacked the support of the middle class, and 
depended upon aristocracy or royalty, collapsed as speedily as one 
would expect governments dependent on a class surviving from a pre- 
vious age to do. From the Pyrenees eastward to the Vistula every 
government was overthrown or forced to change itself into an apparent 
democracy. And after a month or less of rejoicing the middle class 
found itself embarrassed by fresh and menacing, if vague, demands for 
social equality from the working class whose support it had so lightly 
used to expel or to tame King, Pope, or Emperor. Rarely did it care to 
press home its new victory: it was content and even relieved to see old 
names in charge of army and police. It turned against its recent allies 
in Paris in a three-day fight, and elsewhere less dramatically, and as a 
result of the ensuing division the old authorities or similar ones came 
back to power. The Marxist analysis of class divisions seemed to have 
been exemplified in the neatest possible manner. 

An important cfiect of the ’48 was a further change in the personnel 
of the international revolutionary movement, which was eventually 
to play into the hands of Marx and Engels. The traditional Jacobin 
elements, whose objects were national freedom from foreign control (as 
in Poland, Italy or Ireland), national unity (as in Germany and Italy) 
and the political Rights of Man (as everywhere except in England, 
Scotland and Wales), found their demands more or less imperfwtly 
granted in the next quarter of a century. Italy and Germany became 
united and independent. Everywhere constitutions were granted, except 
in the outlying corners of Europe — Spain, Ireland, Russia and the 
Balkans, and there the growth and policies of the Labour movements 
were profoundly altered by this fact. A tacit, wholly unspoken con- 
cordat had achieved this. The restored monarchies or oligarchies had 
abandoned great portions of their power to the middle class and had 
in any case undertaken the duty of fostering and protecting capitalist 
industry and trade, and removing the antiquated laws or customs which 
hampered development. Italian, Hungarian, German and other nation- 
alist movements had accepted this compromise and Mazzini, Kossuth 
and others, who would not see the ne^ for it, found themselves laid 
aside by their own followers. 

The troops that still rallied to the call of international revolution — 
diminished in numbers — more and more came tq call themselves 
Socialist, though the name was far from widespread tefore the ei^ties. 
The influence of Marx and Engels was least in the country where they 
lived— Britain-~where the new trade unionism of the 'Amalgamate 
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unions* was based deliberately on co-operation with the employers and 
on acceptance of the capitalist system. It was greatest in their country of 
origin, Germany, and had most serious rivals in the premier revolu- 
tionary country, France. Here Blanqui patiently organised his own 
private army, but the less desperate revolutionaries and working men 
listened to P. J. Proudhon (1809-1865), a philosophical anarchist, 
author of the famous book What is property? (‘Property is robbery’), ^ 
who advocated a system of peasant proprietorship, credit banking, and 
federal anarchism. , 

After sixteen years of depression the revolution seemdd to recover 
strerr^th and the First International (the ‘I.W.M.A.’ — International 
Wr^king Men’s Association) was founded in 1864 as a result of a meet- 
.rf n St. Martin’s Hall, Long Acre, London, called to protest against 
the atrocities committed during the repression of the Polish 'fevolt, and 
attended by working men of various nationalities. On the committee 
elected there to organise an international union of workers sat Mazzini’s 
secretary, Marx and several British trade unionists. Marx produced an 
Address and Rules which would logically make the society into a class- 
conscious international alliance of workers: the Italian, on its being 
adopted, withdrew, realising its import; the Englishmen, not realising it, 
stayed. 

For two years the International remained little but an idea. Marx 
was too ill to influence it continuously, and when its first conference 
met in Geneva in 1866 the delegates, few as they were, produced a dis- 
couraging cacophony of irreconcilable programmes. The French dele- 
gates put forward Proudhon’s philosophy. The British advocated the 
universal adoption of respectable and cautious craft trade unions on the 
‘amalgamated’ model. The Swiss delegates offered a fine confusion of 
small holdings, simplified spelling, and federalism. There w^ere hardly 
any other nations represented. But the mere fact of an international 
meeting of working-class delegates, for the purpose of agreeing on a 
political programme, created unexpected excitement. It was a wholly 
new thing in history, and right-wing, as well as left-wing, papers re- 
garded it as a portent. From that meeting the International began to 
spread with astonishing rapidity. Where Socialist or trade union move- 
ments existed, as in Germany, it took them up into its ranks; where the) 
did not, it founded them, as in Denmark. In the year 1867 it extended 
itself to Belgium and to Austria; in 1868 a large part of the German 
organised workers — said to be 110,000 — ^became members, and organi- 
sation was begun in Holland, Spain and Italy. Next year Denmark v^as 
brought in, and a beginning made in Portugal; the National Labour 
Union of America also joined, returning its membership as 800.000 
(probably falsely). 

Marx was by now the dominating figure on the General Council 

^oudhon . Quest-ce que fa Propri^ti mi rccherches sur le pnneipe du 
(Pans, 1840 ). 
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in London, and both in the discussions there and in the large corre- 
spondence, official and unofficial, which he carried on with representa- 
tives of movements in other countries, he spread his ideas industriously 
and successfully. Each Congress showed a further victory for him and 
an elimination of reactionary or of merely freakish proposals. His most 
notable victory was in 1869, when the Proudhonist programme was 
voted down in favour of a Socialist one by 54 to 4. By 1 870 he could see 
large and powerful working-class movements, deeply influenced by his 
own ideas, in every European country, and imagined the world revolu- 
tion very near. ‘Things are moving,’ he wrote to Engels, in September 
1867. ‘And in the next revolution, which is perhaps nearer than it 
appears, we (i.e. you and I) will have this powerful engine in our hands' 

Both Marx and Engels were throughout their lives rashly optimistic 
about the date of the revolution. They seemed to think that once they 
had discovered and explained the process which would lead to a vic- 
torious proletarian revolution, that process would forthwith begin. 
l:ach decade they expected victory, and were repeatedly disappointed. 
Two factors for which they had not allowed destroyed their immediate 
hopes, and behind these was the more important fact that capitalism 
was not yet, in Marxist language, ‘a fetter upon production’ but was show- 
ing itself capable of surprising expansion. The two immediate factors 
were the outbreak of the Franco-Prussian war, which set the French and 
German workers, the two chief hopes of the International, to shooting 
each other down, and the appearance of an organised opposition to 
Marx’s direction within the International itself. 

Among the recruits who joined in 1869 was a Russian refugee living 
in Switzerland. Michael Bakunin, who brought with him a group of per- 
sonal adherents, with whom he constituted a branch in Geneva. He 
derived his principles from Proudhon, so far as he had constructive 
proposals, adding to them only atheism. But in his methods Bakunin 
was far difierent from his mentor. His political ideas were always vague 
and veered rapidly, but his instructions on organisation were precise 
and unchanging. Political action was forbidden; the State was an evil 
thing and must be destroyed. The oppressors and their agents were to 
be removed; half converts were to be tied firmly to the chariot of the 
revolutionaries by every means available. Stolen letters, blackmail, 
threats, secret organisations within open organisations — all these were 
justifiable means, and the last indeed was his favourite method. ‘Have 
you never thought,' he wrote to his chief French lieutenant, ‘what is 
the principal cause of the powder and vitality of the Jesuit order? Do 
you wish me to name it? Well, it is the complete eflacement of private 
wills in collective organisation and action. ... 1 shall die and the 
worms will cat me, bull I w'ant our idea to triumph. I want not the more 
or less dramatic growth of my person, not of a power, but of our power, 
the power of our collectivity, in whose favour I am ready to abdicate 
my name and personality.’ With a group of disciplined followers, who 
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were on principle unscrupulous, Bakunin was soon able to set the 
International in an uproar. The Swiss federation was tom in half, the 
newly-founded Spanish and Italian movements came more under his 
influence than Marx’s; and even the Belgian and North American 
sections began to lean towards Anarchism. Nor were the efiects, except 
in Belgium, ephemeral. Italian anarchism remained very strong until 
Mussolini stamped out all working-class movements. In Spain anar- 
chism was a great power even in the early twentieth century. In New 
York anarchism entangled itself with free love, feminism, and the desire 
of Mrs. Victoria Woodhull to run for the presidency ^f the United 
States, but in Chicago the movement grew to great influence, rising 
to a peak at the time of the famous Haymarket bomb. 

Marx was as revolutionary in spirit as Bakunin, but hi^ idea of the 
revolution was a mass movement of organised workers dpnscious of 
their purpose and not led like sheep. Armed raids by drilled con- 
spirators, for whom the average worker was mere conspiracy-fodder, 
were in his view dangerous follies. The conflict between the two men 
became one of savage personal bitterness, and things were obviously 
moving to a climax when the Franco-Prussian war broke out and the 
controversy was forcibly silenced. 

The war was followed by the Paris Commune, whose history will 
be found elsewhere.^ The Commune, until the outbreak of the Russian 
revolution in 1917, was the most venerated episode in Socialist history. 
Every March every Socialist journal brought out special numbers to 
commemorate it, poets wrote their best (or at least their most well- 
meant) verses to celebrate it, annual delegations visited the famous Wall 
of Pire Lachaise cemetery to lay red wreaths on the spot where the 
most famous massacre of its defenders took place. All this not because 
it was a successful political experiment (it was not) but because it was 
the first working-class Government and so considered to be precursor 
of the revolution. Its members consisted of three groups — the largest 
was made up of Blanquists, who were leaderless because their chief was 
a prisoner in the enemy's hands, the second largest was composed of 
members of the International, and the third included a ‘mixed bag' 
of revolutionaries of various tendencies. All went down to a common 
ruin in the slaughter which followed the victory of the Versailles 
troops. 

The International assembled in Conference the next year (1872) at the 
Hague. Bakunin did not attend, his spokesman being a Swiss delegate 
named Guillaume. Marx and Engels did. The proceedings were wholly 
occupied by the general quarrel between Socialists and Anarchists, 
and at the end the latter were expelled and the International split 
into two, Marx and Engels rejoiced too soon: the bloodletting ot 
the Commune and the violence of the dissensions had in fact 
the International and their victory was empty. The Marxist sec- 

’ V. supra, pp. 281-4. 
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don nominally existed until it was wound up in Philadelphia in 1876. 
The anarchist section claimed a little longer life, though its effective 
power was broken in the unsuccessful Spanish revolution of 1873. 
Separate sections survived. The Italian organisation remained strong; so 
too did the Russian. In France in 1890 and 1891 a series of systematic 
propagandas-by-deed (assassination of individual reactionaries) culmi- 
nated in the murder of President Carnot. But this was the last effort 
of the anarchists: the world had almost forgotten their existence 
until the Spanish Civil War brought the Spanish anarchists back into 
importance. 

Marxism had more vitality. The Parties which had been founded, or 
adopted, by the International did not vanish when it disappeared. 
Nearly all of them survived, weak at first but steadily growing in im- 
portance. Until their death, Marx and Engels continually corresponded 
with them and encouraged them with advice, support and, on occasion, 
acid criticism. In nearly all European countries, except Turkey, a 
powerful Marxist Social Democratic Party appeared, securing if not 
the whole allegiance of the politically-interested working class, at least 
the support of a formidable minority. Only in Britain was this not true; 
the Social Democratic Federation (afterwards the British Socialist 
Party), despite the support of men such as William Morris, Tom Mann 
and H. M. Hyndman, remained to the end of its days (in 1919) a small 
sect. This was partly due to personal quarrels (Marx and Engels dis- 
liked Hyndman and refused to help him) but more because the Marxists 
declared the existing trade unions to be hopelessly non-revolutionary 
and set themselves in opposition to the most cherished institutions of 
the workers to whom they wished to appeal. Further, they were so rigid 
in their interpretation of their master’s doctrine that they seemed to 
declare that revolution would come independently of human will; they 
thus left their followers with no duties but to announce this fact and 
denounce all who disagreed. Workers preferred the Independent 
Labour Party (I.L.P.) and Labour Party, which, if doctrinally incorrect, 
at least offered some useful work to do. Social Democrats abroad com- 
bined orthodoxy with a more practical attitude. Their parties increased, 
and from 1889 onwards regular international conferences were held. To 
these conferences was given the name of the Second International, but 
so weak was the connecting link that only at the be^ning of the 
century was a central Bureau formed, and even then, unlike the old 
General Council, it had no coercive or executive powers. 

The parties of this period were of varying importance, some of very 
great weight indeed. Any observer who tabulated the results of the 
elections in European countries could not fail to notice one unvarying 
feature— the steady, if slow, growth of the Socialist vote. In town after 
town their numbers increased, and while other parties had fluctuations 
they alone (unless legal violence was used to suppress them) each tinm 
recorded a larger number of successes. One essential difference indeed 
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passed almost unnoticed: the First International had been essentially 
international and revolutionary, in the Second International the parties, 
despite their assiduous repetition of Marx’s phrases, were essentially 
national, and, as their experience of social reform and municipal ad- 
ministration increased, they became less and less revolutionary. 

Their numbers and power were, however, impressive. In Germany 
Marx’s ideas were supreme, and the German Social Democratic Party, 
led by pupils of Marx, such as August Bebel, Wilhelm Liebknecht and 
Karl Kautsky, was the richest, most powerful and successful Socialist 
Party in the world. Eduard Bernstein challenged the accuracy of Marx 
on a question of economic fact — the concentration of capital — and his 
heresy was named Revisionism, but it was triumphantly raected by the 
Party. The Danish Social Democrat Parly led by Thorvald Stauning, the 
Swedish Social Democratic Party led by Hjalmar Branting, the Dutch 
Social Democrats led by P. J. Troelstra, the Austrian Social Democratic 
Party led by F. Adler, the Belgian Labour Party and the Norwegian 
Parly were similarly without serious rivals, and the leaders were in every 
case men whom it was impossible not to recognise as politicians of high 
importance. In France an older revolutionary tradition raised obstacles 
to the dominance of the pure Marxists led by Jules Guesde. There were 
Blanquists and Reformists as well as Syndicalists. But when all the 
political groups were united by the tact and under the leadership of Jean 
Jaures it was clear that Marxism was the predominant philosophy. In 
Italy Turati and Modigliani and in Spain Pablo Iglesias had to admit 
rivalry from the Syndicalists, revolutionary trade unionists who had 
refreshed Bakunin’s practice with a dose of industrial unionism ulti- 
mately derived from Proudhon. They declared not only that the 
Marxist parties had ceased to be genuinely revolutionary, but that the 
nature of political campaigning made it sure that every Parliamentary 
parly would go the same way. Nevertheless, the Socialist parties of 
Italy and Spain were indisputably the most important working-class 
organisations of their countries; the former had in 1914 a rich and splen- 
didly organised co-operative organisation behind it, and the latter wa^ 
the only Spanish party which was an organised parly in the modern 
sense. In the Balkans turbulent political conditions prevented much con- 
stitutional success, but every country except Albania and Turkey had iii* 
Social Democratic Party, and among outstanding leaders were Christian 
Rakovsky the Rumanian, and Plato Drakoules the Greek, whose paper 
Ho Rhizospastes (The Tearer-up-by-the- Roots, less sensationally trans- 
lated The Radical) was the most influential Labour newspaper published 
south of the Danube. In Russia the Social Democrats (S.D.s) had 
to meet serious rivalry from the Social Revolutionaries ($.R.s), suc- 
cessors to the Nihilists, who approved of individual terrorism as a reply 
to Tsarist methods. The Social Democrats were themselves divided 
into Mensheviks (minority) headed by Martov and Bolsheviks (majority) 
headed by Lenin. But this division was regarded as of less importance 
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than that between S.R. and S.D. The personality of the unquestioned 
leader G. V. Plekhanov dominated both groups, and the busiest 
conciliator of all was a young Jew using the name of L6on Trotsky. 


The outbreak of the war of 1914 shattered the Second International. 
The Socialist parties in all the belligerent countries, except Russia, 
called upon their supporters to rally to their national governments: the 
Second International might not have existed. A small neutral group, 
the ‘Dutch-Scandinavian Committee’ with Camille Huysmans, the 
Bi-lgian Secretary of the International Bureau, made repeated but use- 
less efforts to bring the parties together. In 1915 at Zimmerwald, in 
1916 at Kicnthal, and in 1917 at Stockholm steadily increasing minori- 
ties who were discontented at this failure met together to consider 
action to stop the war and start a Socialist revolution. Soon after the 
Armistice, at a meeting in Moscow in March 1919, they decided that 
the Second International was worthless, and started a Third Interna- 
tional. the ‘Comintern,’ to replace it. 

In its eariy years, working under the eye of Lenin, the Communist 
International secured the allegiance of every social revolutionary, 
syndicalist and Blanquist as well as Marxist. It reverted, however, to 
the organ i.sation of the First International, with a ‘presidium’ to take 
the place of the General Council, and equally strict discipline for every 
ni. n.ber and party. Each party had to re-name itself ‘The Communist 
Party of . . some parties, with many years’ honoured history behind 
tlam. much resented this, and even more doubted whether a band of 
Russian enthusiasts in Moscow possessed sufficient knowledge to direct 
them competently on the road to world revolution. The ‘Twenty One 
Points’ which were drafted, partly by G. Zinoviev, who was president 
of the Third International from 1919 to 1926, included an insistence 
upon ‘illegal work’ which in itself outlawed (if need be) the parties 
which accepted it. Nevertheless the majority of the French Socialist 
Party, nearly the whole of the Italian Socialist Party, and powerful 
groups in the newly hberated Eastern European states joined the 
new organisation. In Scandinavia, Spain, the Netherlands and Britain 
the response was small, although for a while Labour supporters who de- 
clined to join it nevertheless maintained a benevolent attitude towards 
its propaganda. 

The surviving portions of the Second International, the parties in 
each country which had supported the war, re-formed themselves into a 
body which called itself the Labour and Socialist International. It had 
behind it, as before the war, the International Federation of Trades 
Unions, which secured far greater support than the Third International’s 
‘Red International of Labour Unions’ which outside Russia secured 
only the backing of small sectarian groups. The working class of every 
European country where the Third International was strong was torn 
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by the dissensions between the two bodies. Opportunities which were 
never to recur were lost in the conflict, and to the exhaustion and 
unappeasable bitterness of the two parties is directly traceable the 
annihilation of both at a later date by Fascism in Italy, and by Nazism 
in Germany. 

The Communist International up to the time of the Franco-Russian 
alliance in 1935 maintained an intransigeant and revolutionary position. 
This it claimed to be the true Marxism: its leaders Lenin and Trotsky 
were continually referring to Marx’s writings as an almost sacred guide. 
The ephemeral ‘Two-and-a-half’ International, which eiiisted for a few 
years in the 1920’s in a vain effort to unite all workin^lass political 
organisations, used the same language and appealed to theWme author!, 
ties. The Socialist International had the more difficult tasiqof producing 
a theory of non-revolutionary Marxism, and in this their thief standby 
was the veteran Karl Kautsky. His theory was most eflective in a 
double counter-attack, claiming that the ‘dictatorship of the proletariate’ 
installed by Lenin was not in fact contemplated by Marx at all and was 
a contradiction in terms, and that Marx’s economic theory postulated 
that any Socialist revolution could only occur in a highly advanced 
industrial country — ^in other words, that despite appearances it had not 
occurred and could not occur in Russia. 

This dissension dominated and marred Labour development until 
after the Nazi victory, when its sinister effects were clear to the most 
embittered propagandist. The sharp change which followed in Com- 
munist International policy was announced in a joint statement signed 
by Stalin and Laval (then French Premier) in Russia, which declared the 
former’s approval of the French rearmament and so automatically ex- 
tinguished the French Communists’ anti-militarist and anti-imperialist 
campaign. Before long the various Communist Parties were outdoing 
each other in efforts to conciliate the ‘reformist parties’ they had pre- 
viously denounced as ‘Social Fascists.’ In France their new mansuetude 
was largely responsible for the victory of the Popular Front (Radical- 
Socialist-Communist) led by i4on Blum. But this remarkable move to 
the right was not made without discomfort to their own followers. For 
the first time a serious revolutionary opposition to the Communists 
appeared in Europe, fostered by resentment at their ‘compromising’ 
policy. The increasing number of executions as a result of the ‘Trot- 
skyite trials’ in Russia shocked Labour opinion, and the attempts to 
diminish the power of the Anarcho-Syndicalists in the Spanish Govern- 
ment aroused a great resentment. By 1937 there was in existence even 
a ‘Fourth International’ owing its inspiration to the exiled Trotsky in 
Mexico, who claimed to be once again the' only true exponent of 
orthodox Marxism. 

It is thus clear that Bolshevism establidied itself in Russia as a pro* 
fessed doctrine, emanating from Marx, with Lenin and Trotsky as his 
avowed disciples and exponents. But k would be an error to suppose 
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that this spark, arising from the French Revolution, nursed by Blanqui, 
and tended by Marx, was finally blown into flame in the Soviet Union. 
That would imply that Russia owed everything to the West. Bor- 
rowings from Western thought and use of Western instruments and 
ideas were no novelty in Russian history. Peter the Great, Catherine 
and Alexander I each attempted a cosmopolitan reconstruction of 
Russian society, and each of them relied largely on foreigners to intro- 
duce new ideas into their Empire. But, despite their efforts, they did 
not succeed in changing the fundamentals of Russian character. They 
sharpened the intelligence, they developed the middle-class, they sup- 
plied ideas in education, in service, in efficiency, ideas unfamiliar alike 
to moujik and to noble in the past. But they did not check the inevitable 
drift towards revolution, they did not change the noble nor transform 
the peasant. The latter, by his land-hunger and by his behaviour in the 
army, ultimately decided the downfall of Czardom. He permitted Lenin 
and Trotsky to seize upon power and to exploit the situation. But even 
Lenin proved only a partially successful innovator. He had to conform 
to the permanent and indestructible forces in Russia. He illustrated 
the maxim that it is the differences and not the resemblances between 
Russia and the West, which are really important in Russian history. 

n. The Soviet Union from the Revolution to 1939 

It is tempting to compare the Russian Revolution of 1917 with that 
of France in 1789. Both countries were ripe for revolution. The out- 
break of war in both cases only added to the social abuses, the internal 
chaos whose origins lay deep in the past. In Russia a weak and corrupt 
monarchy fell under the stress of war, and was succeeded by a weak 
liberal coalition, representing parties as diverse as the humanitarian 
conservatives and the peasant labour party. Kerensky, the leader of 
the peasant labour party, was also a member of the Petrograd Soviet, 
an elected council of soldiers and workers, chosen to represent their 
comrades. From the beginning, the decrees of the Provisional Govern- 
ment were to be submitted for approval to the Soviet before promulga- 
tion. Eventually, the Petrograd or Central Soviet became the more 
powerful body, l»ing supported by the Soviets which had been formed 
in almost every town, every important factory and every re^mental 
unit throughout the country. The organisation of the Soviet was in fact 
the only efficient one among the inert and tangled mass of competing 
factions and interests. In October 1917 the Provisional Government was 
dissolved and Unin, who had returned secretly from exile in February 
1917, became head of the new Government of the Soviets. 

The strength of the new Government was tried from the very be- 
ginning; the situation to be dealt with was nothing short of chaos. One 
of the Government’s first acts was to conclude, in March 1918, the 
hunuliadng and unpopular Treaty of Brest-Utovsk with Germany. 
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Had the treaty not been invalidated by the victory of the Western Allies, 
Russia would have lost all her Western provinces including the Ukraine. 
During the years 1919 and 1920, there was, moreover, armed opposition 
from Czarist supporters. White Russians, under able commanders such 
as Denikin, Kolchak, Wrangel and Yudenid assailed the new republic 
from all sides. They received advisers, tanks, aeroplanes and munitions 
from the Western Allies. Simultaneously, the latter cut off ‘Red Russia’ 
by blockade from war and civilian supplies, even from medical supplies. 
Nevertheless, the White Russians were conclusively beaten and forced 
to retire from the soil of triumphant Red Russia. Contrary to all ex- 
pectations, the Revolutionaries proved able ‘to live of \themselves; 
and to construct a self-suflicieni Slate. To the outside worid, it seemed 
impossible that a country torn by civil war, famine and terrorism should 
survive: all was confusion and misery. Yet, even whilst ^^11 this was 
going on, some sort of economic policy was improvised. Almost im- 
mediately after the Revolution of October 1917, all industries were 
nationalised according to the Socialist principle. When, three years 
later, at the end of the civil war, the country was still in a state of chaos 
and famine, private enterprise on a small scale was re-introduced. Tliis 
was known as Lenin’s ‘New Economic Policy,’ and was continued until 
1928, when the first of the Five-Year Plans of production and distribu- 
tion was introduced. 

Whilst this immense effort of economic reconstruction was goiiv: 
forward, the constitutional structure of the Soviet Slate was gradual!} 
being evolved. The political theory of the Bolsheviks had stopped sliori 
at revolution: neither Marx nor Lenin appears to have considered the 
political structure of the State which would follow a successful revolu- 
tion. The Soviet State is thus the product of events. It was ba^cJ 
fundamentally on the soviets elected by the factory and village. 
recent writer describes the system thus: ‘From different pans of tlu* 
country the local soviets sent delegates to attend the Soviet Con- 
gress that met from time to time in the capital. At these meetings of 
revolutionary leaders and w'orkpeople the Commissars (or Ministers) 
were elected and immediate policies agreed upon. Russia was to 
be henceforth a Soviet State. In the ensuing struggle with counter- 
revolutionaries the soviets could not exercise the democratic control 
over the Government that seemed at first to be their function and the 
Communist leaders in Moscow became more and more authorit iiian. 
Nevertheless, the soviets remained ostensibly the machinery of govern- 
ment and this machinery was gradually developed and improved.’^ 

This system was finally embodied in a written Constitution which was 
adopted in 1936, ^ and which defined the U.S.S.R. as a federal state 

‘ K. Gibberd: Soviet Russia (revised cd., Royal Institute of International Aflaiis 
1946), p. 44. 

* The text of the Constitution is printed in S. and B. Webb: Soviet Commu/iw^^ 
(3rd cd., 1944), pp. 410 ff. 
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formed on the basis of the voluntary union of the eleven Soviet Socialist 
Republics, equal in rights. It was also defined as a ‘socialist state of 
workers and peasants,’ and it is significant that the first section of the 
Constitution is devoted entirely to the economic organisation of the 
State. Introducing the Constitution in November 1936, Stalin declared 
that the Soviet Union had attained Socialism, ‘the lowest form of Com- 
munism.’ In the new Constitution all the fundamental principles of 
democracy appear, and Stalin therefore claimed that the ‘Soviet de- 
mocracy’ was the ‘sole true democracy’ in the world. There is in fact no 
strict separation of powers into legislative, executive and judicial de- 
partments, and the Constitution was not accompanied by any essential 
change in the executive government. So far, the Constitution has been 
modified only in one respect: in February 1944 it was decreed that each 
of the constituent republics of the Union might have the right to 
separate Commissariats for Defence and Foreign Affairs. 

The building up of the Soviet State was not, however, accomplished 
without opposition or violence from within. Already by 1920 there was 
a serious divergence of opinion between the extreme revolutionaries, 
such as Trotsky, who still believed that a Socialist State could never be 
built in Russia until revolution had converted the whole world, and the 
more moderate members of the Communist Party, such as Stalin, who 
proposed to concentrate first on national revival. For some years the 
struggle went on within the Communist Party, culminating in 1927 
with the expulsion of Trotsky from the Party and his exile from the 
U.S.S.R. in February 1929. Trotsky, however, refused to accept defeat 
and gathered round him all the malcontents in an attempt to overthrow 
Stalin’s rdgime. The Trotskyite threats of disorder were considered to 
constitute a serious menace to the economic recovery of the country, and 
ruthless measures were taken to exterminate all opposition. The exile of 
Trotsky was followed by a series of purges in which all those suspected 
of Trotskyite leanings were discreetly disposed of, many without the 
doubtful benefits of a public trial. In August 1936 Zinoviev and Kam- 
enev, who had formed with Stalin the ‘triumvirate’ which had governed 
Russia immediately after Lenin’s death in 1924, were tried, condemned 
and executed, on charges of having organised terrorist groups for the 
assassination of Stalin. Voroshilov and other outstanding opponents of 
Trotsky. The ‘heresy-hunt’ continued, and early the following year a 
great purge of the Red Army was carried out. In June 1937, Marshal 
Tukhachevsky and seven other generals were tried in secret, sentenced 
to death and shot, whilst thousands of Red Army officers were removed. 
The trials were hailed by enemies of Bolshevism as an indication of the 
breakdown of the Soviet system and as proof of the weakness of the 
Soviet Army. Others, however, considered that the purpose of these 
purges was to suppress a certain reorientation of Soviet foreign policy, 
allegedly supported by these generals and former leaders. It was an 
orientation towards Germany and away from France, and it is 
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perhaps significant that a similar purge of German officers suspected 
of favouring co-operation with the U.S.S.R, took place early in 1938. 
One important result of the trials was to make the French military 
authorities very reluctant to embark on talks for the closer co-opera- 
tion of the French and Soviet armies, and, notwithstanding the efforts 
made by Soviet military chiefs, the General Staff talks did not take place. 

The strength of the Soviet Union was at this time arousing a good 
deal of controversy outside Russia, for there appears to have b^n little 
reliable information from which an independent and objeptive judgment 
could be formed. It was almost impossible to tell whether the existing 
rdgime was so unpopular that resort had to be made t^ extreme and 
terroristic methods during a time of peace, or whether the rulers had so 
lost balance as to strike wildly at any semblance of opposition. It is 
clear that very drastic measures were certainly taken against those who, 
in other countries, might have been accepted as honest dritics of the 
rdgime. On the other hand, many of those removed were without doubt 
actively working to secure the overthrow, by violent means, of Stalin’s 
Government, and would have constituted those who were later known 
as ‘quislings’ or ‘fifth columnists.’ As it was, when war finally came to 
Russia, she was able to present a united front, securely organi^ed 
industrially and politically, and able to depend absolutely on the 
strength and integrity of the Red Army. When the Germans invaded 
Russia in 1941, there was only one example throughout the Soviet 
Union of ‘Fifth Column* activities on any considerable scale; and this 
was to be found in the Republic of the Volga. 

Perhaps the key to the internal discipline of the Soviet Union is to 
be found in the Communist Party of Russia. The Communist Party is, 
in fact, ‘the power behind the machine.’ Although it is the only legal 
political party in Russia, membership of the Communist Party is very 
much restricted, and it has been estimated that in 1939 there were 
only 2} million members of the party out of a total population of 
170| million. ‘Admission to Party membership,’ we are told by the 
authors of Soviet Communism, ‘is, and always has been, conferred as a 
privilege, to which no one has any prescriptive right, and in conformity 
with definite rules, to which no exception is allowed. Applicants 
for admission must, of course, profess whole-hearted acceptance of 
the communist creed, as laid down by Marx and as interpreted by 
Lenin and Stalin. They must manifest this adhesion in their live^ by 
being habitually politically “active” in their respective spheres; not only 
by displaying zeal in their daily work of production or service, but also 
by spontaneously undertaking extra duties of social influence.’^ 7 bus, 
membership of the Communist Party carries with it great obligations, 
and those found wanting in the performance of their obligations lose 
their membership. The importance of the party in Soviet Russia may 
perhaps best be gauged by iht fact that when Stalin drew up the C on- 
^ S. and B. Webb: Soviet Communism^ p. 266* 
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stitution of 1936, he held no high official position in the state apart from 
being an elected member of the Congress of Soviets. He was, however, 
General Secretary of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union, and 
Party Leader, and was therefore responsible for the general well-being 
and success of the Soviet State. 

The achievements of the U.S.S.R. in twenty years were considerable, 
particularly in the economic sphere, for politically there has been little 
change in Soviet Russia. These achievements were not attained 
without great hardships on the part of the people of Russia, but the 
ruthless exploitation of human material, without regard to life, loss or 
damage, did in fact produce remarkable developments. By the threat 
or reality of starvation or death, the Russian peasant was compelled 
to re-shape his agriculture on new and modern lines. All economics, 
all politics, all society was moulded to a series of plans. Vast industrial 
enterprises and whole new cities were created. In the cities, the poor 
received what was doubtless better treatment than they were wont to 
receive, as far as housing, education, wages and hours of labour were 
concerned. Science was developed to an extraordinary degree, especially 
industrial and agricultural science, physics and mechanics. The almost 
boundless natural resources of Russia were tapped. River, field and 
mine were used to increase the wealth and sel^sufficiency of the new 
Soviet State. Materially, the Soviet experiment appears to have been 
successful, and from the chaotic, famine-stricken land of 1919 there 
grew a country economically almost self-sufficient from the point of 
view of food supplies and of the major industries necessary for war. 
Politically, it is even yet impossible to tell whether the great Bolshevik 
experiment has succeeded. The Russian revolution has not followed 
the general course of previous revolutions in the west: after thirty- 
three years it still shows no signs of mellowing into prescription and 
right, and it is too early to say what kind of political system will 
ultimately evolve. 


III. Dictatorships in Italy and Germany 

Before the war of 1914 it was from the side of socialism and com- 
munism that fundamental changes in the constitution of European 
states were usually expected, both by those who desired and by those 
who feared them. And it was from that source that the great revolution 
in Russia came. But no one foresaw what was the most striking develop- 
ment of Europe since the war — ^the rise of dictatorships in several of the 
great states of Europe and the influence of dictatorial ideas in many 
states which still nominally adhered to their old constitutions. The 
first World War became, before nt ended, a struggle between demo- 
cratic states and the strong monarchies of central Europe. President 
Woodrow Wilson declared that the object of America’s participadon 
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in ehe war was to make ‘the world safe for democracy.’ The actual 
result was the very opposite. The democratic states won. Democrjitic 
constitutions were widely established and democratic principles pro- 
claimed. But in a very few years the tide turned. The fundamental 
ideas of democracy were repudiated in Italy, in Germany, and in other 
countries which came under their influence. What has been called ‘the 
necessary liberties of a civilised state’ — freedom of speech, freedom of 
the press, freedom of association, the participation of the people in the 
government — ^were denounced as a source of weakness! The Parlia- 
mentary tradition was abandoned and the states of centra^ Europe went 
back to the traditions of the benevolent despotisms of the eighteenth 
century or looked even further back for their inspiration, f^ew features 
were added, but none that were favourable to liberty a^ it had been 
interpreted before the war. The movement took the world\by surprise, 
but its roots are to be found in the past and its ideas were drawn from 
earlier writers. 

Throughout history there has always been a sharp conflict between 
the authoritative and the free state; between the desire to secure the 
largest amount of independent action to the individual citizen and the 
desire to secure for the government of the state the completest obedience 
from all citizens and the most unlimited power. Such a conflict is 
observable in ancient Greece, in Rome, in the middle ages as well as in 
modern times. A condition of peace has usually been favourable to 
liberty; war and confusion, whether actual or threatened, have nearly 
always tended to limit the independence of the citizen and to strengthen 
the hands of government. During the English civil war in the seven- 
teenth century Hobbes preached the doctrine of what would now be 
called the totalitarian state and his Leviathan makes interesting reading 
for those who study the dictatorships of the twentieth century. When 
the civil wars were over and more peaceful conditions prevailed, Locke 
developed the philosophy of limited and parliamentary government 
and Burke preached it with lyrical fervour and enthusiasm. The French 
Revolution has been regarded as the great victory for democratic 
principles; but this is only true with much qualification. The great 
reforms of the eighteenth century before the outbreak of the Revolution 
were the work of the enlightened despots. Voltaire praised enthusiasti- 
cally the work of Frederick the Great and deprecated the idea of a 
democracy for France. The spirit and temper of Rousseau are usually 
regarded as the opposite of Voltaire’s. But the Social Contract is no 
text-book of democracy. Rousseau declared democracy to be an im- 
possible ideal for any great state and therefore for France. He refused 
to reprd England as a free country. In more than one place he declared 
that the establishment of a dictatorship might be necessary, and the 
teaching of the Social Contract is quite as capable of a Fascist as of a 
democratic interpretation. The rather mystical doctrine of the ‘Genera 
Will’ corresponds very closely to the claims made by Mussolini an 
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Hitler, especially by Hitler. When the French Revolution came, though 
in its first stage it established a constitution corresponding in its main 
features to that of Great Britain, it turned after the outbreak of war 
to different practices and ideas and in the Reign of Terror set up the 
dictatorship of a small group. When the Republic gave way to the 
Consulate and the Empire of Napoleon, France had a regime which has 
many close parallels to the condition of Italy and Germany between 
the two wars. Power was concentrated in the hands of one man who 
declared himself to be the real representative of the people; representa- 
tive institutions were swept aside; while the support of public opinion 
was secured by much that would now be called propaganda. 

The twentieth-century dictatorships in Germany and Italy had never- 
theless certain characteristics which marked them out from any thin g 
which had preceded them. In the first place the Germany and Italy of 
this period were ‘totalitarian’ states. The interest of the state was para- 
mount, and not merely paramount, but exclusive of all other interests 
that might by any possibility be rivals. Religion in all its forms was 
subordinate to the state. The object of the administration of justice 
was not to uphold any ideal of right but to advance the interest of the 
state. The obligations of morality were clearly subordinate not only to 
the necessities but to the interests of the state. 

Next, the shape assumed by the government was wholly personal. 
There was no attempt to make the government hereditary, as would 
almost certainly have happened in the nineteenth century, but all 
power was given into the hands of an individual, who proclaimed 
himself the representative and almost the incarnation of the people and 
of the state and allowed neither opposition nor criticism. Every form 
of parliamentary government was swept away and denounced. When 
elections were held no opposition candidates were allowed. Neither 
Frederick the Great nor Louis XIV nor any medieval ruler ever claimed 
such power. For a parallel to it we must go back to the Roman Empire 
or to the Oriental monarchies. 

Further, every effort was used to control or to mesmerise public 
opinion in favour of this novel form of government. Earlier govern- 
ments did stHnething of the wme sort by means of the control of the 
Church and the censorship of the press. But the modern dictatorships 
influenced the imaginations and opinions of men by means of avery 
agency of modem civilisation. Education in all its branches, the news- 
paper press, the theatre, wireless were all used to this end. 

Lastly, there arose in Germany the strange and unscientific idea of 
the state as the representative of a race dependent for its strength and 
efficiency on a blood-bond. Germany was the great advocate of this 
conception, although something like it was to be found in other 
Countries. Except for Hitler’s advocacy of it, it would not have be« 
of any importance. 

Events in Germany gave to two books a greater importance than 
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would otherwise have adiieved. A French nohleman, Arthur de Gobi, 
neau, published just aflta: the middle of the oineteenth century a book 
called The Inequality of Human Races. He was himself descended from 
Norman stock and the thesis of his book was the immense superiority 
of the northern or Nordic races over all others in character and in- 
telUgence. He regarded them as the foremost representatives of the Aryan 
stock and as innatdy superior to ail other races, especially to the Arab 
and Semitic races. Thus a Frenchman exalted the historic mission of 
the Germans. And an Englishman And the 'son of an English admiral 
took up the same theme and carried it to considerable notoriety. This 
was Houston Stewart Chamberlain, who settled in GerWny, assumed 
German citizenship, and identified himself wholly with the German 
state and race. His strange book is called The Fomdatioqs of the Nine- 
teenth Century. It was received with much applause in Germany and 
was specially praised by the Kaiser and through his influent was widely 
circulated among the influential classes of the country. It is a survey 
and interpretation of universal history, full of digressions and not with- 
out inconsistencies. It regards history as embodying a conflict between 
the Teutonic and Semitic races. The writer recognises a certain great- 
ness in the Jews and speaks with reverence of Christ; but ends with a 
fierce indictment of them as incapable of what is greatest in humanity 
and as guilty of intolerance and cruelty. Contrasted with the Jews 
stands the Teutonic race, which Chamberlain interpreted in the widest 
sense so as to include not only the Germans but also the Celts, the 
Scandinavians, and the English; but the highest representatives of the 
Teutonic race are to be found in Germany. France he regards as de- 
cadent. She rejected the Reformation which was an assertion of 
Teutonic characteristics against the Latin races and has fallen under the 
influence of the Jews. The future of mankind lies with the Germans, 
when they have found a religion worthy of them and have grown con- 
scious of their destiny. An amusing feature of the book is the way in 
whi^ all the great men of history are claimed as belonging to the Teu- 
tonic stock. Thus Isaiah was a member of a Teutonic immigrant race. 
Christ jwas of the Jewish faith but of Teutonic parentage— and race 
is more important than faith. The leading families among the Greeks 
were Teutonic, as is shown by the epithet of yellow-haired applied 
to them in Homer. Dante was of Lombard, and then^oie of Teutonic, 
orig^. The book came into line with what was already a Strong current 
of feding in Germany; and though its praise of lib^y conflicts with 
Naztnn there can be no doubt that HUler drew many of his ideas and 
convictions directly or indirectly from it. . 

Unta the outbreak of the first World War the current continue 
neverriieiess to flow strongly in favour of paiiiameatary and democratic 

mstitutiems. TheUberationaiulcons<^dalib| ofItaly were founded on 

democratic principles. The ooostitutioik granted to Germany by fits- 
raarck was democratic m i^ifwaraaoe though ia aijflicetioo it 
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much the teverse. . Russia tried to find a way out of her troubtes by 
granting representative institutions, and, though the Duma was sus« 
pended, it came to life again. Even in Turkey a phantom Parliament 
was srt up. Japan and China paid western Europe the compliment of •• 
imitating her institutions. Parliamentary institutions %emed as much a ' 
part of civilisation as the steam en^ne. To make the world safe for 
democracy was no absurd ideal. 

But then came the War and no nation or state was ever the snmi» 
again in its outlook. Wars have always led to a concentration of the 
powers of government; but never before had the concentration been so 
universal nor so complete as between 1914 and 1918. Every state Mt 
itself to be engaged in a life and death struggle and all considerations 
were subordinate to survival and to victory. Government everywhere 
tended to become a dictatorship and parliamentary assemblies were 
reduced to play a subordinate rdle. Traditions of individual initiative 
and independence were cast aside. The whole energies of the nation 
were enlisted in the service of the state. The economic life of the people 
was controlled in a way which would have seemed incredible before 
the war broke out. Freedom of speech, freedom of organisation and 
freedom of publication were limited where they were not destroyed. 
Recruitment of labour was for the first time in modem European 
history extended to women. By these means the war was carried on 
beyond the period that had at first been thought possible. In brief, 
under the pressure of the war the totalitarian state was established in 
fact though not in theory. And when the end of the war failed to bring 
the alleviation of conditions that had been too readily expected, when 
the hopes of the League of Nations became dimmed or disappeared, 
and each state felt that it must rely upon itself, the traditions of the war 
naturally suggested themselves. Among the causes making for dictator- 
ships after the war the experience of dictatorships during the war was 
one of the most important. 


IV. Italy from the RisohcmBNTo to the War of 1914 

The faislOty of the rise of the authoritarian state in Iti^ is one of 
special inteiest. For at first sight all the probabilities seen^ to be in 
favour of R^y^ presdving the forms of that pai^amentaiy rule by 
which it acq[iinted national unity. Modem Italy achieved its unhy less 
by its own anm than by its intmise belief in nationality and by its stundy 
suppmt of consttmtionsi liberty. But its nationalism was not seifidi 
anditsIiberQfnotttniesbndned. Mazzini,thou^anint«»M nide^a^ 
was not an exdusive one. He was also a disaj^ of fireedtHn. hide^ 
be parted con^pany with Cavour and Victmr Emmanuel, the future 
bing of Italy, bManse they were not, in his tdew, sidBciently devmed to 
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democracy and to liberty. Charles Albert, in proclaiming the Statuto or 
Constitution, added to it the demand for the Union of Italy. When he 
abdicated, Victor Emmanuel, his son, was intended by the Austrian 
victor to abolish or to destroy the constitutional liberties of Piedmont 
and Sardinia. He firmly refused to do so, on the ground that he had 
given his word, and earned the nickname of II re galantuomo accord- 
ingly. Loyalty to the constitution preceded, implied and enforced 
loyalty to the nation. Cavour, far the ablest politick leader that United 
Italy produced until the war, supported the blufiF king’s! declaration by 
intellectual arguments and by liberal programmes. In the Italy of that 
day Cavour was, in all directions except one, a genuine promoter of 
English parliamentary ideas and of economic and constitutional 
freedom. By that means national unity was achieved, and the tradition 
continued. The Risorgimento was based, in its very essence, on liberty 
and on the constitution. It is very interesting and curiods to inquire 
how and why these traditions were lost, and not only lost but derided 
and despised. Mussolini based his revival of Italy on the rejection of 
parliamentary and constitutional ideals. He trampled, as he himself 
said, ‘on the rotting corpse of liberty.* He treated the members ol 
Italy’s Parliament when he first met them as dictator with more scorn 
than Cromwell treated those of the Long Parliament. For Cromwell 
showed his sense of their power by turning them out, while Mussolini 
contemptuously allowed his deputies to remain. He warned them, how- 
ever, that the slightest sign of independence would result in their ex- 
tinction. Of all the old liberties of Italy only the king and the dynasty 
of Savoy remained. 

We have here a historical phenomenon of much interest. How came 
it that after two generations, a revolution, founded on liberty and on a 
constitution, and achieving national unity and independence, threw 
away the bases of its support? The explanations are manifold. It is 
actually doubtful whether the rigid adherence to constitutional forms, 
which distinguished the kings of the House of Savoy from 1848 to 1914, 
was really wise, though it was an honourable policy. For parties were 
numerous and divided and the exercise of strong personal influence by 
the king might at times have checked corruption or promoted efficiency. 
Italy felt that the monarchy was drab, just as France thought that 
Louis Philippe was bourgeois. If the monarchy wore hodden gray, the 
ministers certainly did not wear purple. Cavour’s successors were 
satirically describ^ as ‘the generals of Alexander.’ They were just as 
quarrelsome, just as set on particularisms, just as unable to think for 
the whole, and almost as far removed from their great predecessor. 
They were without the support of the two greatest living Italians. 
Garibaldi, the one military hero, denounced Cavour and wanted a 
republic, so did Mazzini, the mystic seer and prophet. It was they who 
took from the government the ideal hopes of Italy. Then came the 
shameful defeats of Italy by Austria on liuid and sea in 1866- Venetia 
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was indeed won from Austria, feut was won by the sword of Prussia. 
When Rome was entered in 1870, and the golden milestone of the forum 
at last reached by the king of Italy, it was again not an Italian victory. 
Everyone knew it was the Prussian victory at Sedan which had given 
the keys of St. Peter to Italy. It was victory on terms that were shameful. 
Italy was at last ‘free from Alp to Ocean,’ but no Italian was proud of 
the part he had played in the liberation. A period of genuine moral 
depression ensued. 

A further cause, this time an economic one, added greatly to the 
public distress and to the detestation of the government. The unity of 
Italy had been achieved by diplomacy and, save for Garibaldi, by 
foreign arms. For that reason this unity made little appeal to the ardent 
and to the idealistic. And the practical arguments for a time also served 
to make the government unpopular. The peasant learned that the price 
of unity could only be paid by the imposition of the grist tax, or ‘tax 
on hunger’ (1869), and by the extension of the tobacco monopoly. 
Even internal free trade was not an unmixed blessing, for it takes time 
to break down century-old tariff barriers, and to adjust the relations of 
half a dozen previously self-sufficient economic units. The peasants, 
who numbered more than half the population, were not politically 
articulate or powerful. Matters got so bad that in 1876 murmurs of 
revolution were openly heard and Victor Emmanuel determined, as a 
desperate resource, to have a really Radical Cabinet, and then ordered 
Deprdtis to head a Left Ministry. Deprdtis professed to be a disciple 
of Mazzini, but in fact he was of the school of Machiavelli. He was 
merely the most adroit and skilful of parliamentary tacticians. If he was 
personally incorruptible, he was wholly incapable of checking the cor- 
ruption and inefficiency of his followers. It was he who inaugurated 
those parliamentary tricks of finesse, management, ‘log-rolling,’ 
formismo and combinazione, which finally made the Italian parliament 
a byword for unscrupulous cleverness. Professor Okey says of Depr6tis: 
‘In his hands, Italian politics degenerated into a welter of corruption 
unparalleled in the history of the monarchy.’ Professor Villari, himself 
an active and honourable politician of these days, says of the period 
that it made people in Italy detest parliament men and civil servants 
In fact the only officials of the crown for whom anyone had any respect 
were the army. For they, officers and men, lived hard and devoted 
themselves to the service of the crown without thought of gain to 
themselves. 

The year 1887 was marked by the arrival in power of Crispi. As an 
old follower of Garibaldi, he might lend prestige to the monarchy and 
rally the Republicans round the throne. He was cast in more heroic 
mould than any of the parliamentary tacticians, but had a full share of 
faults. He showed harshness, unscrupulousness and impulsiveness, and 
it was the latter which proved his ruin. After almost two years’ absence 
from office he returned to power in 1893, and with an illuminating idea 

16 
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which, uQder happier circumstances, have given him immortal 
fame. Italy, like other Great Powers, had been bitten with Impoialism 
and had obtained Eritrea and Somaliland. Hitherto, however, she had 
pursued the policy of subsidising companies and leaving them to de- 
velop the settlements. Crispi had conceived a grandiose dream of 
giving King Humbert a new crown. In his first ministry he had obtained 
England’s consent to expansion in Abyssinia, and he now pushed this 
policy still further. A forward colonial policy would give Italy a vast 
African Empire and distract her thou^ts from internal affairs. But his 
ill-advised interference with the men on the spot, his dei^nds by tele- 
for *an authentic victory,’ his reproaches stung General Baratierj 
into action. He went forward with 20,000 men against ^,000 Abys- 
sinians. The Emperor Menelek came out from church to hrad his army 
and, on March 1, 1896, the Italians were defeated at Adowa. Over 
6000 of them were killed or captured. This defeat ended Itkly’s dream 
of conquering Abyssinia and it drove Cdspi finally from power. The 
low state of Italian moral is shown by the fact that no efforts, either of 
king or of army, could induce the parliament to vote the money for a 
new colonial campaign. On that point the people, as well as the 
parliament, were agreed. 

The year 1898 was marked by serious bread riots in Milan and else- 
where, and by severe repression of socialistic movements. It is perhaps 
significant that these events took place when the king and the ministers 
were uttering platitudes to celebrate the jubilee of the constitution, and 
when thirty provinces were placed under military rule. If that was the 
result of half a century of the constitution, it might be asked if the ex- 
periment were worth continuing. Troubled years followed, full of 
strikes and demonstrations, and King Humbert was assassinated by an 
amuchist. This tragedy, however, tended to strengthen the monarchy 
producing a reaction in its favour. The dynasty had always suffered 
from the fact that it was not deeply rooted in popular affection, and 
that its rulers were strangers to two-thirds of Italy. But their disin- 
terestedness was evident and the new king, Victor Emmanuel HI, on 
the whole increased the prestige of the monarchy and showed more 
initiative than his father. He took the important step of appointing a 
Idt-wing ministry in 1901, the first Italian ministry to show sympathy 
with the a^ihations of labour, and to do something effective for the 
rigiN of free speech and of combination. The social unre^ however, 
conUnued right up to 1914, and successive prime ministers found that 
tactics in Parliament were no remedy for economic ills. Oite illuminat- 
ing incident, however, occurred. In 1911 Italy pideed a quarrel with 
T^^ and went to war with her, seizing Tnp^ and occupying the 
Dode^ese islands in the >Egean. Strang^fo knotlgh this singularly 
inglorious conquest of a barren Turkish pro#^ fws hailed by Itdians 
as a great achievement, holding out to thoa a pro^teCt of a reviv^ and 
gkaious Roman Empire oversMS. Oabride d*Aiiounno hmed bis lyre 
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to an impMialistic strain, and the bold note reverberated in the hearts 
of ‘Young Italy.* 

The war of 1914 proved an acid test for the tacticians, the card* 
sharpers and the masters of legerdemain, who had so long dominated 
and disgraced Italy’s Parliament. When the war broke out Italy de- 
nounced the Triple Alliance and remained neutral. And neutral 
Giolitti, the greatest of Italian parliamentarians, undoubtedly wished 
her to remain. He could influence Parliament, but he could not control 
the pwple. D’Annunzio whip|^ up the Italian youth to wrest the 
Trentino from the hated Austrians and ultimately to enter the field 
against Germany. The war, produced mainly by popular enthusiasm, 
did not fulfil expectations. Despite superior numbers the Italian forces 
could make little progress across barren and waterless limestone 
crags, the high command was inert, the comforts and welfare of the 
soldier were neglected, and his moral sapped by socialist and pacifist 
propaganda. Finally, in the autumn of 1917 the Austrians, reinforced 
by six German divisions, swept away the Italian armies in headlong 
rout at Caporetto. The Duke of Aosta’s army alone offered effective 
resistance; the others retreated in disorder. ‘It was a military strike,’ 
wrote a forei^ general as he watched the horde of unarmed and panic- 
stricken fugitives stream by him. The Italians finally stood.on the Piave, 
where British and French divisions soon arrived to stiffen their resist- 
ance. In June 1918 the Austro-Hungarians tried an offensive across 
the Piave. Resistance was now firmer, and the sudden swelling of the 
river in the Austro-Hungarian rear prevented their receiving supjflies 
and reinforcements. The Austro-Hungarians were defeated and Italian 
moral revived. Finally in the last days of October, under urmg from 
their Allies, the Italians took the offensive. The Austro-Hungarian 
army, denuded of food and clothing, was dispersed and rooted and 
Vittorio- Veneto was claimed by the Italians as one of the great victories 
of the war. 

Caporetto was, however, a much more important event than Vittorio- 
Veneto. The Italian mteliigentsia, which was the cleverest in &irope, 
knew weU enough that Italy’s moral bad cracked under the strain of 
war. The common folk remembered the disaster and panic at C^qxn'- 
etto, and thought Vittorio-Veneto no compensation for it. The end of 
the war in 1918 presented them with the same ghastly humiliation as 
they had encountered in 1866. The spoils of victory were theirs, but th^ 
had been won by the sword of the stranger. There was the added com- 
plication that Italy demanded more at the PeiRje Conference tlmn b<» 
Allies were witling to give. They ceded to her indeed Istria and Trieste, 
the Trentino and a large number of Germans in the Tyrol But they 
prevented her fr<»n ol^dning half of Dalmatia, and they rrifhsed to 
grant her the dty Fiume. In addition, and very important ferr 
in view iff her cidonid aerations, the AlHes would .grant her vetf hnih 
Inthe cdonial^iiterB. ^ got noting in Asia. In AfHcaEngjiand ceded 
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a small scrap of Somaliland, France ceded nothing, in spite of her 
own enormous colonial acquisitions. There is a good deal to be said 
for Mussolini’s statement that Italy got nothing from ‘the rich colonial 
dinner’! 


V. Italy from Giolitti to Mussolini, 1920-1939 

The situation in 1920 was in the highest degree painful for Italy in 
both the material and spiritual senses. Almost destitut^ of coal and 
iron she had acquired no new industrial resources at thd peace. And 
the results of Versailles were, in fact, distinctly humiliating to her, and 
had aroused the nation to fury. During the actual nego^ations they 
overthrew Orlando and Sonnino and substituted Nitti and\Tittoni for 
them. But they were simply politicians of the old type and' what Italy 
needed was something really new, leaders possessed of dash, of 
boldness and of decision. The first sign came in September 1919, 
when d’Annunzio, with a number of Italian bravos, seized Fiume, and 
induced the occupying French and British troops to depart at short 
notice, D'Annunzio held the town as an independent freelance, shower- 
ing unspeakable insults on the existing Italian government who did not 
dare even to blockade him. This was a very significant episode, for the 
government was neither strong nor bold enough to subdue him. When 
he finally gave up the town it was with the knowledge that it would 
become a free city, and the secret belief that it would ultimately be 
absorbed into Italy.* But it was he, and not the government, who reaped 
the harvest of glory connected with Fiume. Giolitti, the last of the old 
school of parliamentary jugglers, had resigned from being Prime 
Minister in June 1921. He had done so just after an election, in which 
what was known as the Constitutional bloc secured 273 deputies ii-i 
against 121 Socialists. Mussolini, who now led the Fascists, indicated 
that his followers, though reckoned as Constitutionalists, were not un- 
conditional supporters of Giolitti. That very clever old gentleman then 
resigned, leaving to succeeding ministries the task of dealing with the 
frequent conflicts between Socialists and Fascists in all the big iown>. 
The Ministers allowed these disturbances to go on unchecked, and 
seldom even attempted to punish the instigators. That negligence gave 
the Fascists their opportunity. Their better organisation and leadership 
finally enabled them to triumph over the Socialists, and made them 
begin to think of triumphing over the Government. The Ministers 
looked feebly on, alike impotent and timid. Bold leadership might 
have saved the situation, for the army as a whole was loyal. But that 
was not to be expected of Italy’s breed of politicians. Giolitti hoped 
that Socialists and Fascists would destroy one another, and that he 

* In fact the Free State of Fiume was partitioned between Italy and Yugoslavia 
by the agreement of January 1924. 
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could then step in and dictate peace. A well-informed English traveller 
in Italy at this time remarked that the combinations of politicians were 
so delicate and so carefully adjusted, that the existing Premier had 
already arranged not only who was to succeed him but who was to 
succeed his successor. Giolitti was the crafty brain behind these arrange- 
ments and meant to be the next prime minister but one. His calcula- 
tions were parliamentary and not adjusted to reality, and were destroyed 
at one blow delivered by the strong hand of Mussolini. 

At the end of September 1922 Mussolini declared in a speech at 
Cremona that he favoured a constitutional monarchy, thus making a 
strong appeal to the law-abiding members of the state. Then on 
October 24, at a great Congress of Fascists at Naples, estimated at 
40,000, he made far-reaching demands on the Government. Facta, the 
last constitutional premier, resigned on October 27, and Mussolini took 
the decision to march with his followers on Rome. He arrived there on 
the 30th, having met with practically no resistance. The King made him 
his prime minister, and he at once secured the army by giving the War 
Office to General Diaz, the hero of Vittorio-Veneto. There was pro- 
bably more luck in the way of Mussolini than is usually recognised, and 
he himself seems to have doubted, for a time, of success. But there can 
be no question of the failure of all other leaders except himself. The 
existing political regime had excited the contempt of most serious 
Italians, and all were agreed that radical changes were necessary. In 
fact the majority of people said of Mussolini’s advent to power — what 
had been said of Canning’s — ‘He is not all that we wish, they [those 
whom he had expelled] are all that we hate.’ And in this whirlwind of 
contempt constitutionalism disappeared. Mussolini was left to direct 
the storm. 

The period of Fascist rule was marked by some great changes and by 
some genuine improvements. Administration increased in efficiency. 
The draining of marshes was continued, and colonies were planted, with 
varying results, in what had been malarial swamps. Undoubtedly the 
claims of industrial development made at the time were exaggerated, 
but nevertheless something was achieved. Brigandage in Naples and 
Sicily was suppressed. On the other hand, little was done to solve the 
question of land-distribution, and, although strikes were banned, no 
solution was found for agricultural and industrial unrest. The original 
programme of the Fascists comprised justice to labour, a strong foreign 
policy and an attempt to increase national prestige. It carefully ex- 
cluded extravagant economic professions like the abolition of unem- 
ployment, although it always paid great attention to economic factors. 
One of its dominant ideas was expressed by Mussolini himself in these 
terms: ‘The key-stone of the Fascist doctrine is its conception of the 
State, of its essence, its functions, and its aims. For Fascism the State 
is absolute, individuals and groups relative.’^ 

‘ B. Mussolini: Fascism, Doctrine and Institutions (Rome, I93S), p, 27. 
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The Fascist party indeed became the State and destroyed all opposi* 
tion to itself so completely that it appeared to believe itself both nation 
and State in one. Thus in 1929 the election of an All-Fascist Parliament 
was made an occasion for rejoicing. Yet it is difficult to believe that the 
quarter of a million Germans in the Tyrol, and the three hundred 
thousand Slavs on the Adriatic, willingly returned representatives of a 
party which denied to them the elementary rights both of language and 
of nationality. The idea of an authoritarian or totalitarian rule is, of 
course, famiUar to those dominated by the influence of R6me, whether 
imperial or papal. And this is perhaps one explanation of the character 
of Fascist rule. The idea of a corporate State, and the rmresentation 
of gilds or trade interests, has been advocated by socialists^n a slightly 
different form. But a careful analysis of the origins of Fatoism seems 
to show that it was originally opportunist in character, and^that it was 
only after it became settled and assured of power, that it developed a 
philosophy of its own. 

One result of first importance, however, was secured, and it was one 
which exhibited not only the diplomatic skill of Mussolini but the fact 
that he won a victory which every other ruler of united Italy failed to 
secure. He reconciled the Qutrinal with the Vatican, the Italian 
nation with the Pope, and thus healed a festering and gaping wound 
in the body politic. On February 11, 1929, a solemn Concordat was 
signed between the Pope’s representatives and Mussolini. The weak 
point of the Risorgimento had been its treatment of the Church and of the 
Pope. Cavour, with all his ability, failed to propose an acceptable settle- 
ment, and inaugurated a treatment of the Church which shocked even 
liberal Catholics. According to Lord Acton he ’trampled on rights more 
sacred than the crowns of kings.’ His successors exaggerated his 
methods and their treatment of monastic orders and of the Church 
was drastic and oppressive. The Pope retaliated by disavowing and 
condemning their acts, by asserting his undiminished rights to the 
Patrimony of St. Peter, and by retiring into the Vatican and becoming 
a prisoner there. In that capacity he excited the sympathy of the whole 
Catholic world, and was able to cause endless difficulties to the Italian 
State and monarchy. For to a large section of Christianity he repre- 
sented the greatest moral force in the world. 

The Pope’s situation was a peculiar one. Before 1870 he was the 
>^car of Christ and as such the earthly bead of the Roman Catholic 
Church. He was also the sovereign prince of the Papal States, though 
these had recently been reduced in size.* In October 1870, after Victor 
Emmanuel had entered Rome, the satjects that remained to the Pope 
voted by a plebiscite for incorporation with the temporal kingdom of 
Italy. The voice of the people decided the fate of the P<^. Victor 
Emmanuel’s decree of OctobCT 9, 1870, dedared Rome and the Roman 

* A iai|e part of these had already voted ftar union with hafy and been in- 
eorpotated with Victor Emmanud’s Idt^m to IMO. 
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Provinces to be an integral part of the kingdom of Italy. TTie King thus 
evidently deprived the Pope of his power as a temporal sovereign, 
thou^ leaving him in unmolested possession of the Vatican. Legal 
opinion assert^ that the Pope’s person was inviolable and his residence 
immune, that he had ‘rights of legation.’ But he enjoyed all such 
privileges in virtue of the law of a particular state (Italy), and not by 
virtue of international law. Yet later practice is not whoUy consistent 
in this view. Bismarck recognised the Pope as an arbitrator in a terri- 
torial dispute; the Hague Conference refused to admit his representatives 
in 1899; the League of Nations declined to accept him as a member. 

The position of the Pope was unique, transcending all rules, and 
there was a great increase of his prestige during and after the first 
World War. His appeals for peace were considered seriously by the 
various belligerents. After the war, France found it expedient to resume 
diplomatic relations with the Pope; and in addition. Great Britain sent 
diplomatic envoys and in 1928 established a regular legation to the 
Holy See. It is obvious that he thus possessed or acquired an inter- 
national status. Further, by the Concordat concluded with Mussolini in 
1929, Italy recognised the Vatican as a State with access to the sea, and 
the Pontiff as an international person. Considerable rights and privi- 
leges were also granted to the Church throughout Italy, the exercise of 
which alt Italian governments since 1860 had previously denied. In 
return a solemn reconciliation between the kingdom of Italy and the 
Papacy took place. This was the most important part of the agreement. 
The Pope conferred a lustre on the Fascist government, and gave an 
authority to its continuance, in a way that no other ruler cordd have 
done. The survival of Mussolini’s dictatorship for over twenty-one 
years was due in no small measure to his reconciliation with the line 
of the supreme Pontiff. ‘One could finally,’ said Mussolini, ‘be both a 
good Italian, which is synonymous with Fascist, and a good Catholic.’^ 

Hieoretkally, during the inter-war years, Italy remained a monarchy. 
The Constitution was still based on the Statuto fondamentak del Regno 
granted by Charles Albert to his Sardinian subjects on Febniary 8, 1^. 
According to this Constitution, which remained in force until Italy 
became a republic in June 1946, the executive power of the State was 
vested exclusively in the Sovereign, and was exercised by him tbrou^ 
his Ministers. 4 In fact, during the Fascist rdgime, Italy was governed 
by the personal dictatorship of Mussolini ITie comment of Sumner 
Welles is worth quoting: 

Italy had prostrated itself before Mussolini. He was thus oiaUed to achieve 
an almost complete control over ev«y fcxrm of activity in Ital^ life. Tttm 
top to bottom the ItaUan social system had become vdiolly cmxupt tluou|h 
the corroding influence Fasdmi. The structure had already become s6 
rotten by 1940 tluit no effective means existed whereby the wfll the Italfeh 
people andd combat the fatal detorminatkm of their dictator. 

* B. MutiOfeii; My AetMegrcfky (Revd. Bd. 1939). p. 3l|. 
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The members of what was politely termed the Italian Govemmept, were no 
more than Mussolini’s lackeys. . . . The will of the Duce, however perverse, 
however ignorant, and however blindly mistaken the Fascist leaders knew him 
to be, was law. For no one in Italy from the King to his ministers, from the 
generals to the industrial magnates, dared to oppose him.^ 

Comparison of the Fascist regime in Italy with the National Socialist 
regime of Germany is almost inevitable. The similarities are obvious, 
but there is one point of difference which is worth mentioning. The 
Fascist doctrine at first contained no theory of racial Ipurity: anti- 
Semitism has never flourished in Italy, and Mussolini hipself had on 
several occasions condemned any such movement. It was not until 
1938, and then probably under German pressure, that a manifesto was 
issued, sponsored by University professors, defining the principles of 
a Fascist racialism. First, Starace, Secretary-General of the Fascist 
Party, and then, on July 30 in a speech at Forli, Mussolini himself 
affirmed these principles. At the same time, a violent anti-Jewish cam- 
paign was waged in the press, and in August 1938 the first measures 
were enacted against the Jews, excluding them from the teaching pro- 
fession. Other measures, mainly aimed at excluding Jews from the 
professions and the public services, followed in swift succession, but 
the active persecution of the Jews in Italy never reached the depths of 
racial hatred or the attempts at extermination to be found under the 
National Socialist regime in Germany. 


VI. Germany from the Versailles Treaty to Hitler, 
1919-1933 

It is easier to understand the rise of Hitler in Germany than the 
transformation of Italy by Mussolini. For in the first place we have in 
Mein Kampf, written by Hitler in 1924, a sketch of the programme which 
he actually put into practice. And in the second place it is not difficult 
to explain why a proud and gallant people trained to obedience, to war, 
to victory, and to government by authority, objected to anarchy, to 
defeat, and to government by discussion; their objection was the more 
natural since all these seemed to be imposed by foreign dictation. The 
reaction was obvious if not inevitable. For the Treaty of Versailles 
had an even greater effect internally upon Germany than it had upon 
the rest of Europe. It was Germany’s determination to upset and to 
revise the Treaty which armed the opponents of the Weimar Republic 
and nullified all the efforts of pacifists, democrats and men of good will 
in Germany. 

The year 1918 was intensely tragic for Germany. The Kaiser sought 
safety and found humiliation in flight and thus destroyed the hopes of 

• Sumner Welles’s IntrodiicUon to The Clano Diaries, 1939-43 (New York, 1946 ), 
p.xxvii. 
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the HohenzoUems. Twenty-two reigning princes abdicated. Thrones 
disappeared everywhere in Germany with lightning rapidity amid the 
undisguised contempt of the majority. The mobs rose, exterminated 
the Spartacists and more extreme Socialists and set up constitutional 
republics. Ebert and the Social Democrats were in power and, after the 
elcctionshad taken place early in 1919,theymadeaCoalitionGovemment 
with the Democrats and the Centre Party. Thus the bourgeois parties 
had obtained a certain amount of power and some guarantees for order. 
Then came the necessity for signing the Peace Treaty of Versailles. The 
Government resigned and a new Ministry replaced it, even more desti- 
tute of prestige and authority. Finally, on June 23, 1919, the Chamber 
agreed to sign, and the humiliation of Germany was completed on 
June 28 in the Palace at Versailles where the German Empire had first 
been proclaimed. The signature of the Treaty was followed almost 
immediately afterwards, in July 1919, by the adoption of a Constitution, 
known as the Weimar Constitution. Among the characteristics of this 
Constitution was an interesting tendency to abolish the separate states 
of Germany and to centralise and unify the whole nation. These 
tendencies were carried further by Hitler who developed and intensified 
them, when the rest of the constitution had perished. The general 
trend at this time was economic and socialistic, and the aim was clearly 
to facilitate the translation of socialist theory into practice. The future 
of the existing constitution therefore obviously depended upon Ger- 
many’s continued attachment to socialism. 

The Weimar Constitution really never had a fair chance. For, how- 
ever moderate the Government and however reasonable their proposals, 
events told against their popularity and even against the whole-hearted 
acceptance of their rule. Germany was smarting from defeat in the 
field, and distracted by internal dissensions. She was confronted with 
an enormous burden of internal taxation, and with the still more 
enormous (because incalculable) burden of reparation for loss and 
damage to the victorious Allies. France was stern and uncompromising 
for the most part, and, by a most unfortunate chance, whenever an 
unusually moderate Government held office in France, an unusually 
unbending Government held office in Germany. The chances of agree- 
ment were therefore much lessened because the moderates never held 
office in the two countries at the same time. To suffering was added the 
sting of injustice. The French occupation of the Ruhr caused Germany 
deep humiliation. Great Britain finally avowed that it was illegal and 
admitted it to be contrary to the Versailles Treaty. In 1925 the Pact 
of Locarno gave a chance to the moderates, and inaugurated an era of 
appeasement and of hope. But Reparations, with their attendant evils 
of unemployment, of hunger, of inflation, and of taxation, pressed ever 
more heavily upon the people. In 1924 the first attempt to remove 
Reparations from the realms of fancy to those of fsict was made under 
the Dawes plan. During 1927-8 the operation of this plan stressed the 

16* 
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advantages of a final settlement, and this was, in princifde, achieved by 
die Young plan in 1929. But the financial and economic situation was 
still veiy oitical for Germany. Even in 1931 French financial pressure 
forced Austria to abandon her idea of a customs union with Germany 
and caused Germany to acquiesce in this decision by bringing her to the 
brink of ruin. This peril ultimately produced safety, for the intervention 
of England and the United States produced first a moratorium and, 
ultimately, the final liquidation of Germany’s debts. But by that time 
it was too late to save £he Republic and the Constitution of Weimar. 

The above sketch gives an outline of Germany’s troubles, but it 
makes no attempt to estimate her real anguish and suifeiing. Hunger, 
humiliation, hopelessness for the future, the prospect of etdrnal poverty 
and eternal dis^ce, the reduction of Germany to the rank of a minor 
power, the restriction of her army to one hundred thousand men, the 
constant interference from outside, the hopeless inferiori^ to which 
she saw herself condemned, these were permanent features in Germany’s 
life in the decade after the war. The rays of hope, which broke in upon 
her from time to time, lasted only for a moment and left her to a more 
enduring despair. Stresemann, the architect of Locarno, died; the 
Young plan, at first so hopeful, 4 eemed nullified by the sinister and sub- 
terranean operations of international finance. The Germans had never 
been a people politically self-conscious or articulate, and they had no 
power of improvisation and not enough practical instinct to meet their 
difiiculties half-way. They drifted gradually into a curious condition in 
which they were ready to surrender everything into the hands of an 
individual. The first sign of this tendency was the movement which 
ended in the election of Hindenburg as President in 1925. This was a 
very significant move towards the Right. None thought that Hinden- 
burg was a socialist; he was known to be a monarchist and the most 
striUng representative of the Junker class. At the same time he was a 
true soldier and, as he had taken the oath to the Constitution, it was 
believed that he would observe it. The whole incident showed at least 
that the forces of the old rdgime, militarism, junkerdom, and con- 
servatism, were still powerful if latent. What was not perceived was 
that other forces, and new ones, were more powerful still. 

Hindenburg, according to his lights, was a good President, at least 
until extreme old age ren^red him helpless in the hands of his advisers. 
Like most soldiers he was a good judge of a man, and a bad judge of a 
political tendency. But it is only fair to say that the complexity of 
parties, the absence of clear-cut issues, the economic confusion, and th e 
ever present threat of foreign intervention made a political choice diffi- 
cult Hindenburg was undoubtedly a promoter and a supporter of the 
Locarno Pact, and thereby made an important contribution to restoring 
tranquillity. He was also anxious to keep the army out <rf ptriitics and 
yet at the same time amenable to pressure from the legislature and from 
publio opinion. But his portion os Pr«tid«it was unfortunate and, 
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that of Ae Prince-President Napoleon in France in 1849, one in which 
it was difficult to observe the Constitution and yet maintain order and 
efficiency. For the form of the government was bad from a practical 
point of view. It had been struck out at a heat and the relations of 
executive to legislature were iU-considered and almost unworkable. 
The fact that Hindenburg was President alone ensured stability. He 
remained sphinx-like and impassive while a succession of embarrassed 
and transient Ministries passed like shadows before him. At last he saw 
a man, whom he had once rejected, who seemed a little less unreal than 
the others. He chose him for his Chancellor and speedily found his 
prediction a true one. The man whom he had chosen was Adolf Hitler. 

The origins of Hitler and his movement do not seem to be of great 
importance. Nazism, or National Socialism, actually originated in 
Austria in 1918, about the time that Hitler, though an Austrian, was 
serving in the German army. What seems to have made the greatest 
impression on Hitler at the time of the armistice was the collapse of 
authority, the shameful flight of the Kaiser, the mutiny of the German 
fleet, the soldiers’ and workers’ councils in the army. Despair and dis- 
grace had come from the absence of true leadership. All this misery 
was due to hereditary kings, to legislative assemblies, or to trades 
unions, and so all of them must be subject to the leader in the new 
German State. This lesson he thoroughly learnt and, without knowing 
it, he was in fact the imitator of Carlyle. Hitler wrote in Mein Kampf, 
The best Constitution and form of state is that which, with the most 
natural certainty, sets the best brains of the national community in 
posts of outstanding importance and influence.’ The fundamental prin- 
ciple he asserted was: ’Authority of every leader towards those Mow 
and responsibility towards those above.’ He makes the important addi- 
tion, ‘The stronger must rule and not fuse with the weaker and so sacri- 
iice its own greatness.’ Government should be in the hands of an ilite 
of force. Here we have marked out clearly what is known as the 
Fithrer principle, essentially military in its application with executive 
efficiency as its aim. He thoroughly grasped, what political sdendste 
have long known, that political victory goes to the force '^ch is best 
discipline and most intent on its object, and not to numbers. Hitler 
was right when he said, ‘A company of 200 men of equal inteUectual 
ability would in the long run be harder to discipline than one consistiag 
of 1% of inferior intellectual ability and of tm more highly educated.’ 

A study of Mein Kampf shows that the hatred of die Jews, tike ffie 
exaltation of Aryans, was a development of this same prind)^ of 
superiority. Jews were, to Hitler, ‘the lesser breeds without die law.’ 
He said they were incapable of fitting and that they possessed a code 
of morals, Noughts and a world oudook entirely opposed, to national 
patriotism. The Aryans alone had the sted-hard virtues of coinage and 
self-sacriflce. It was easy and obvious to make the Jews re^ponsilde tor 
the misfortunes of G«many and to pmnt to the fact that tlM^ ^vaie nem 
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leadeis in peace time though they had never been leaders in war. They 
were responsible for the 'pollution of oxu: blood’ and were ‘a parasitic 
nation.’ 

Connected with the hatred of Jews was the hatred of Marxists and 
of Marxism with whom and with which they were wrongly identified. 
It would be easy to cite a number of Jews, such as Rathenau and Ballin, 
who opposed revolution in Germany, and it is probable that the 
majority of Jews were anti-Marxist. But these facts made no difference 
to the ideas suggested by Hitler for the education of the naasses. These 
were that Judaism and Marxism were equally dangerous, tpat they were 
inseparably united, and therefore that they must be jointlV resisted. A 
crusade against one should also be a crusade against the other. The 
most effective means of resistance was obviously the cultivation of a 
strenuous German nationalism and of the old military virtues of loyalty 
and obedience. Thus national socialism arose as it were froin rejection 
of Marxism and antagonism to the Jews. It arose also from the bank- 
ruptcy of other elements in the State. The Hohenzollern monarchy had 
failed at a crisis and could not be restored, the old military Junkerdom 
equally failed because it was aristocratic and barred the way to promo- 
tion from the ranks. The new Germany which Hitler promised to the 
German people was to be one which could select its e'lite from the people 
themselves, for all doors were to be thrown open to efficiency and merit. 
In this sense the new Germany could appear to be a democratic society. 
But politically it was the antithesis of democracy. The State was 
strictly authoritarian, under the absolute command and direction of its 
leader. 

To these ideas was added a determination to cure economic ills, and 
this was one of the most important of all the points in Hiller’s pro- 
gramme. Of propaganda he was a master, and he said of it, ‘the more 
modest ... the appeal [of propaganda] to reason, the more exclusive 
its appeal to the emotions, the greater its success. . . . The power of 
reception of the masses is very small, their understanding limited, but 
their power to forget enormous.’* The framing of an attractive 
economic programme, the promise to destroy unemployment and to 
find work for all, was therefore of all appeals the most effective. After 
the great ‘slump’ of 1929 this programme was dangled before the eyes 
of Germans, some of whom had not eaten meat for two years. It was 
irresistible. The unemployed could hardly be worse off than they 
actually were, and it was little wonder that they believed in a brilliant 
orator who promised them a new heaven and a new earth. 


After the war Hitler returned from the army and took up his residence 
in Munich. It was there that his political education was completed. 


* The quotations are from the 1927 CemuD edition of M 0 tn Kmpf 
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Bavaria was the home of unrest, traditionally opposed to BerUn and to 
the existing Government, full of discontented soldiers, of broken and 
desperate characters, of dreams and of regrets. Hitler noted with deep 
indignation how the Majority socialists insulted the army, how Jews 
took the first places in society and politics, and how Communists 
threatened to upset the very basis of the State. For the Constitution of 
Weimar and the Republic he had nothing but contempt and hatred. 
The one institution which attracted his respect was the Reichswehr, a 
new long-period service army, set up under the Treaty of Versailles, 
admirably trained and disciplined and conspicuously free from politics. 
He seems to have dreamed of forming a party, reproducing in politics 
the same power and equally prepared to crush out all resistance. In 
this early period Ernst R6hm was the power behind the Reichswehr in 
Munich and deeply influenced Hitler by his brutal and masterful 
character. The German Workers, as Hitler’s party was at first called, 
was soon recruited from soldiers as well as workers and students, and 
in February 1920 the party was launched with a programme of twenty- 
five points. This party, the precursor of the Nazis and Brownshirts, 
tried an open revolt or putsch at Munich on November 9, 1923, of which 
Ludendorff himself was the chief instigator. Hitler’s followers were 
fired on and dispersed, and he himself had his arm dislocated and was 
carried away from the scene. He was ultimately arrested, brought to 
trial and imprisoned for nine months in 1924, during which he wrote 
Mein Kampf. This was to be the bible of the Nazi movement and is 
invaluable as disclosing his programme and ideas. 

For some years after the putsch of 1923 Hitler was under a cloud. 
The Nazi party (the Brownshirts) was reconstituted in 1925, but it 
grew slowly. During that year, and for some time later, conditions in 
Germany were improving. Hindenburg as President stood for stability, 
and Stresemann’s idea of co-operation with England and France was 
accepted by many. It was not until the year 1928 that the Nazis began 
to increase their activities, for their real opportunity only came with the 
‘slump’ at the end of the year 1929. The German Government had 
accepted the Young plan for liquidating Reparations. Hindenburg had 
agreed to it and, with his official concurrence, all opposition seemed to 
have ceased. Hitler, in conjunction with Hugenburg and certain other 
representatives of big business (who thereafter clung closely to him), 
went to Berlin and opposed acceptance. A great political sensation was 
caused. In this year (1929) Hitler only had 800,000 electors in the Nazi 
party. But next year (1930) the number of unemployed rose to 3,000,000 
and the Government became unpopular owing to its drastic measures 
of taxation and reduction of expenses. At the election of 1930 Hitler 
polled 6,000,0(X) votes and secured 107 deputies. He had thus already 
the second strongest party in all Germany. Henceforth his party grew— as 
did the unemployed — and in proportion to them. In July 1932 he more 
thap doubled the number both of votes and of deputies, securing nearly 
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14,000,000 votes and 230 deputies, aiKl 37 per cent. the v^ole 
dectorate. His single parQr was the strongest, actually stronger than 
the Social Democrats and Communists put together.^ 

Hindenburg was, in principle, a constitutional ruler who tried to 
work with the Reichstag and to adopt compromise measures and 
ministries. But he could not ignore the enormous electoral power of 
Hitler. During the year 1932 he first made von Papen Chancellor and 
then allowed ^neral Schleicher to overthrow and to succeed him as 
Chancellor. But von Papen early in 1933 made an alliance |with Hitler, 
hoping thereby to overthrow Schleicher. In this aim he succeeded and, 
to ensure his triumph von Papen urged Hindenburg to choose Hitler 
as his next Chancellor, hoping that he would be a mere tqol. Hitler 
actually became Chancellor on January 30, 1933. It was the ^nd of von 
Papen, and the beginning of Hitler’s triumphs. \ 


VII. Hitler 

The steps by which Hitler finally obtained supreme power need not 
be described in detail. They followed almost inevitably upon the pos- 
session of vast electoral power and on his skilful use of propaganda at 
the election which took place almost immediately after his coming into 
ofiSce. The other parties were supine, inert or helpless before his ruth- 
less activity and energy. After a new victory at the polls he abolished 
all the other parties. Social Dem(x;rats, Communists and the rest. He 
broke them up as political organisations, confiscated their funds and 
imprisoned their leaders or hunted them out of the country. He 
strengthened his power later by a series of plebiscites, in which every 
device of propaganda and intimidation was used. There is nothing 
really surprising in his victory. He had attained power in the first place 
by the consent of the electorate and owing to the discredit and divisions 
of all other parties in the state. The one formidable internal danger that 
he faced was of a diflferent kind and was military rather than political. 
The storm troops of his party, the Brownshirts, were led by his old 
lieutenant, Rdhm, and Rdhm seems to have dreamed dreams of ambi- 
tion. He desired to amalgamate his Brqwnshirts into the professional 
Reichswehr. Had he done so Rdhm would have controlled all the 
armed forces of Germany and therefore been infinitely more powerful 
than either the Reichswehr or than Hitler himself. Hitler’s relations 
with the Reichswehr had not always been happy, but he knc*' *hc ad- 
vantage of a non-political army, and he had no intention ot yielding 
control oyet it to a subordinate of his own. After some obscure 
manoeuvring Hitler suddenly appeared in Munich and, at his orders, 
Rohm, General Schleicher and a number of others were shot out oi 
hand (June 30, 1934). The Reichswehr rmnained aon-poUti«d and 
Hitler was now supreme. Hindenburg died on August 2, one of his 

* July 1932: Nazis 230; Sodal DemocnUs, 133; Comam^ 
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last acts being to approve these executions. Hitler seized the oppor* 
tunity to amdgamate the office of President with that of Chanc^or, 
and thus combined all functions in himself. 

Hitler’s internal policy was authoritarian and totalitarian in every 
sense. Economics and finance were subjected to and controlled by die 
State. Rigorous and ruthless measures did a good deal to improve the 
industrial situation. Unemployment was met by turning the unem- 
ployed into labour corps, and by an enormous programme of arma- 
ments. None the less the promises of economic relief were more specific 
and far-reaching than those made by Mussolini and an economic crisis 
could not have failed to react sharply on the eidsting regime in Germany. 
In the political sphere all organi^ opposition soon disappeared, but 
in the religious sphere there is a different story to tell. It was here that 
Hitler contrasted strikingly with Mussolini. The Jews, who were the 
first objects of persecution, proved indeed incapable of resistance in 
Germany and were speedily expelled, deprived of their rights, or cowed 
into silence or submission. But the attempts of Caesar to secure the 
absolute control of the Churches met with stubborn opposition both 
from Protestant and from Catholic quarters, and the religious polk^ 
of Hitler met with only partial success. 

The most uncompromising opposition came from the Protestant 
Pastors, for at first the Roman Catholic bishops were not disindined 
to support Hitler in his fight against Bolshevism. Both churches, how- 
ever, stood firm against Nazi attempts to coerce them into approving 
the new racial theories, as defined in the ‘Nuremberg laws’ of September 
1935. These decrees deprived Jews of all citizen rights, forbade their 
marriage with ‘Aryans’ and virtually excluded them from the ofiBmal, 
political and cultui^ life of Germany. 

The struggle between the Protestant Church and the State reached a 
climax in 1937 when the Church was deprived of the control of its 
finances, and all action on the part of the Protestant opposition was 
forbidden, and participation in Church affairs became illegal. During 
the summer, large numbers of Protestant Pastors were arrested and sent 
to concentration camps. Prominent among them was Pastor Niemdller, 
once famous as a U-boat commander, and one of the strongest leatters 
of the Protestant Church. He was arrested and imprisoned on a charge 
of ‘misuse of the pulpit and incitement to disregard the laws of the 
German Government.’^ 

Despite protests from religious bodies outside Germany, the persecu- 
tion of both Catholio) and Protestants continued, but did not succeed 
in exterminating either sect and in fact one of its main results was to 
strengthen the moral authority of both Churches. 

Meanwhile, the position of the Jews in Germany had farther de> 
terioratMl, andi 1938 saw yet another manifestation of the dqitla to 

* De^tdi horn ^NevQe Henderson to Lord HaUlkx, Match 3, 1938. 

I1938-«l, xxva ICrod. 6ia01«3. 

‘Papm oeacmdi^; the Tceeunent of Cenaoas Nattooidiia 
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which the Gennan leaders and their followers had sunk. In April a 
decree was issued ordering all Jews in Germany to declare their pro- 
perty in excess of 5,000 Reichmarks (£250 approximately), and towards 
the end of October the first mass expulsion of Polish Jews was begun. 
The murder of vom Rath, a member of the German Embassy in Paris, 
by a young Polish Jew, provided the excuse for a barbarous attack on 
Jews throughout Germany, which shocked the western world. The 
Times declared on November 11: — 

I 

‘No foreign propagandist bent upon blackening Germaiiy before the 
world could outdo the tale of burnings and beatings, of blackguardly assaults 
upon defenceless and innocent people, which disgraced that coun^ yesterday.’ 

The indignation in America was so great that President Roosevelt 
recalled the American Ambassador to Washington ‘to repol'j.’ 

The indignation of the outside world had, however, no effect what- 
soever in Germany and, as if to express the utter contempt of the 
Government for it, still further measures against the Jews were decreed. 
The latter were deprived of their whole movable and immovable pro- 
perty, and every economic activity was made impossible for them. The 
object of these measures, as stated in Das Schwarze Korps, the official 
newspaper of the S.S., was to impoverish the Jews in order to drive them 
into the criminal classes, and then ‘to extirpate them with fire and sword’ 
as criminals. Within Germany, the only protests against this policy 
were those raised by those Protestant Pastors who had hitherto escaped 
the concentration camp, and many of them were severely punished for 
condemning the anti-Jewish excesses. 

Hitler’s policy led him to remarkable and speedy triumphs and placed 
him personally in a position of more absolute authority than any 
German since the days of Charles V. It was a real united Germany 
that he ruled over, not a miscellany of kingdoms, principalities and free 
cities. The slogan, ‘One nation, one realm, one leader,’ was adopted 
with enthusiasm by the majority of the people. 

Whether the German people remained united until the final collapse 
of Hitler’s regime is a question which it is not yet possible to answer. 
Correspondents of foreign newspapers in Germany, and British con- 
sular and diplomatic representatives provide instances of the opposi- 
tion of individuals to the regime,* but there appears to have been no 
organised body of resistance. It is perhaps significant that, although 
several attempts on Hitler’s life were made during the war, three 
attempts between September and November 1939, there does not appear 
to have been any previous attempt at his assassination. 


A study of the authoritarian state, whether in the Soviet Union, in 

* Cf. William Shircr: Berlin Diary (1941); Howard K. Smith: Last Train from 
Berlin (1942); A. and P. [1938-9], xxvii. [Cmd. eiK)] 429-64. 
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Italy, or in Germany, reveals certain similar tendencies. In each case 
the direction and control of economics was supremely important, the 
idea of political opposition was unthinkable, and the censorship and 
police control of the dominant party appeared to be absolute. But here 
the similarities end. The Soviet Union controlled production, dis- 
tribution and exchange in a far more absolute sense than Mussolini or 
Hitler attempted to do. Though possessing a formidably equipped 
army the ideal of the Soviet appeared before 1939 to be industrial con- 
scription and control, and to that extent she was externally non- 
aggressive and prepared to accept the League. The ideal of Italy and 
Germany was rather the military virtues of loyalty and obedience and 
direct readiness for war, and hence imperialism and expansion. There 
was also the great difference that religion and its influence were re- 
garded by the Soviet Union as a species of narcotic, while it had a 
sphere of its own, if limited, in Germany and a definite and assured 
position in Italy. The difference was, in fact, far-reaching. 

One vitally important tendency remains to be pointed out. Few 
people would maintain to-day the full doctrine of the ‘separation of the 
powers’ as it was taught in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 
Between the legislature and the executive there is, and must be, a close 
association. Yet, in a more limited sense, the doctrine of ‘separation 
of the powers’ still holds. It is as essential to liberty to-day as it was 
when Montesquieu formulated the doctrine, that the judiciary in a state 
should operate independently of both executive and legislature. Where 
there is no sphere of independence for the judges, there can be no 
justice and no liberty in any real sense. For, when the judges are not 
free, justice and liberty are necessarily controlled, defined and inter- 
preted by the executive or legislature, in other words by interest or by 
expediency. Freedom of the judiciary can only be limited to a very 
small degree, if justice and liberty are not to disappear altogether from 
a state. The danger therefore of the authoritarian state is that it 
represents power, simple, pure and uncontrolled. 

VIII. Great Britain and France 

It is quite plain that, when the State is power and has totalitarian or 
authoritarian standards, it loses all or nearly all the advantages de- 
rived from freedom of opinion. Professor Bury, surveying the history 
of freedom of thought, commented as follows: ‘A long time [in the 
historical sense] was needed to arrive at the conclusion that coercion of 
opinion is a mistake, and only a part of the world is yet [1913] con- 
vinced. That conclusion, so far as I can judge, is the most important 
ever reached by men'^ Since the time when Bury wrote, unfortunately, 
the ‘part of the world’ unconvinced of this truth has grown very much 

*■ J. B. Bury: A History of Freedom of Thought (1913), p. 14. The italics are not 
m the original. 
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in size. And it is a fair question to ask whether freedom of opinion is 
h'kely to remain imchaOenged even in those states where it stiU exists. 
Mr. H. G. Wells wrote in 1936, The present phase in human affairs is 
one of widespread distress, fear and suffering. Never before was it so 
much needed to assert faith in the freely thinking, freely speaking, freely 
writing mind.’ 

During the stress of war, the freedom of opinion possible in peace 
time cannot, of course, be tolerated by any belligerent government. 
Professor Bury himself recognised this fact and mainMned that ‘a 
certain censorship of opinion* during war was ‘necesmry,’ because 
‘every social principle is subject to the general limiting rule that it must 
not endanger its own existence.* Freedom of opiniom in wartime 
would destroy those liberal states which permitted it, ^d preserve 
those authoritarian states which forbade it. Every principld of freedom 
‘ceases to be valid at the point at which its operation would be suicidal.’ 
This defence of restriction of opinion, while war lasts, is obviously 
sound even on pragmatical grounds. 

But the disturbing fact is that restrictions necessary in time of war are 
all too liable to remain as a legacy to the times of peace. After the war 
of 1914-18 a severe press censorship was, for example, instituted in 
Belgium, which had been for so long before 1914 a home of free 
thought and of free opinion. Restrictions on freedom of opinion 
remained also even in France and Great Britain and the United States. 
The old liberal idea was well expressed by Lord Holland in a protest in 
the Lords in the year 1819. He said that large meetings acted as ‘a 
vent, comparatively innoxious, of that ill-humour and discontent, which, 
if suppressed might seek refuge in secret cabals and conspiracies.* In 
other words, the best remedy against secret plots was to tolerate free 
opinions. On this theory all Governments, except despotic ones, acted 
in the early twentieth century to a more or less degree. Opinion was 
almost wholly free in France, England and Italy, Scandinavia, Belgium 
and Holland. Even in Germany the Kaiser was handled pretty freely, 
and Hungary was outspoken enough when it wanted to criticise Francis 
Joseph. Turkey, Russia — and to some extent Austria— -were the only 
places where strong censorship existed. But this widespread toleration 
of adverse opinion was limited, in a greater or less degree, by all 
governments in the period between the two wars. All of them recog- 
nised the danger of certain forms of propaganda, of certain incitements 
to resistance, of certain appeals to popukr passion, and all of them 
restrained and limited them. 

One outstanding explanation of this situation is that in the twentieth 
century war has become far more rapid and sudden than in any earlier 
a^ TTie mechanism of government, the machtnoy of war, is obviously, 
ttoefore, much more important This fact became abundantly clear 
at fix time of the outbreak of the first World War. Owing to its com- 
parative freedom from legislative iDterferenci^ the army of Germany 
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which was mobilised in 1914, was the best equipped and most for- 
midably armed that ever took the field. That of France was at a dis- 
advantage in many important respects, but not primarily because of 
irremediaUe defects such as inferiority of man power. Its political 
machinery was remediable, but had not been amended. The evils were 
the weakness of the executive; the interference of parliamentary com- 
mittees; the desire of democracies to oversee everything and their 
inability to control anything; the corruption and inefliciency of French 
political life. All these had disastrous effects on the preparation for war 
as well as upon the war itself. In the year 1914 the fortifications of 
France were imperfect owing to parliamentary interference; the military 
reorganisation was delayed for the same reason; and the French 
General Staff was caught unprepared, through no fault of the military 
advisers. England was in little better case. The warning of Agadir had 
resulted in a careful scheme being produced for making special le^s- 
lation applicable in wartime. Haldane’s foresight had provided a small 
expeditionary force for work overseas. But no one had imagined the 
creation of an enormous army on the Continental scale during the war 
itself, and the very effort involved enormous and unforeseen risks. 
Other defects appeared, again due to the necessity of securing the con- 
sent of the governed. The war had actually to be waged for nearly two 
years before military conscription became law; industrial conscription 
never did become law. Yet it is plain that in a despotic, or authori- 
tarian state, all resources can be conscripted at the very moment of the 
outbreak of war. This can be and was done, to a considerable extent, 
by the French Government, but it was not done by the British Govern- 
ment at the opening of the war. Moreover, as conscription had not then 
been adopted by England in peace time, her military situation at the 
outbreak of war was necessarily precarious. As George Meredith wrote 
at the end of the nineteenth century: 

‘A land, not indefensibly alwned. 

May see, unwarned by hint of friendly gods. 

Between a hermit crab at all ii^ts armed. 

And one without a shell, decisive odds.’ 

The danger for fr^ states is likely to be greatest in the first shock of 
battle. If ^e war is to be decided in three or six months, their chances 
will not be good. On the other hand their staying power is conriderable 
and even decisive. Count Andr&ssy noted that in the war of 1914-18 
it was the parliamentary states which survived, while four Empires 
perished. But, as warfare is at once more suddmi and torifiG to^y, 
it SMms to follow that {»riiaraentary states must develop a more 
efficient government in peace time than before. Tlietr chances a( sur- 
vival evi^tly depend on the efficient^ they develop, and on the quali- 
ties of disdpUne and self-sacrifice that are inculcated during dm time 
of peace. 

In France, the period b^ween the two wan a|^waxs in r^rm^iect io 
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have been characterised by frequent changes of ministiy, excessive par- 
liamentary bickering, by several unsavoury scandals involving poli- 
ticians and even Cabinet ministers, and by the inability of successive 
governments to achieve anything. It is easy to forget in the light of 
the events of 1940, that during the first decade after the first World 
War, France recuperated to an extraordinary degree. Despite heavy 
war losses in men, extensive material damage to her agriculture and 
industry, and a heavy war debt, France became prosperous, and recon- 
struction of the devastated northern and eastern regions was accom- 
plished with rapidity and thoroughness. , 

Politically, however, France was divided into many\parties, whose 
only common feature appeared to be attachment to Fran^. In England, 
there was, between the three major parties at any ralfe, substantial 
agreement on the political machinery through which^the differing 
policies might be put into effect. In France, however, there was no 
such agreement. ‘The fundamental paradox of the Third Republican 
constitution was that it was a system of parliamentary sovereignty in a 
country where very few of the political parties or the broadly accepted 
schools of political thought really believed in parliamentary sove- 
reignty.’^ Experienced politicians of all parlies were aware of the 
fundamental defects in the working of the constitution of the Third 
Republic, but they were seriously divided on the remedy to be applied. 
The most serious weakness in the constitution appeared to lie in the 
capacity for irresponsibility allowed to the Chamber of Deputies, 
which was elected for four years and was never dissolved before its 
legal termination. The result was that members did not fear Ministers 
and overthrew them recklessly. Ministries were shifting and temporary, 
whilst the popular house remained unchanged for four years. The 
system tended to increase the multiplicity of parties, and the difficulties 
of forming and still more of maintaining a strong cabinet were almosi 
insuperable. Even short-lived ministries were the result of bargains 
and compromises with the opposition parties. In 1934, the coalition 
cabinet of Doumergue attempted to revise the Constitution by con- 
ferring on the President of the Republic or on the Cabinet, the power to 
dissolve the Chamber and appeal to the country, as in England. 
Doumergue failed, and the iniquitous system persisted until the end of 
the Third Republic, It is, moreover, interesting to note that the Con- 
stitution of the Fourth Republic, which was promulgated on Decem- 
ber 24, 1946, contains no general right of appealing to the country. It 
merely provides that, should two Cabinet crises occur during a period 
of eighteen months, a dissolution of the National Assembly may be 
decided upon by the Council of Ministers, after consultation with the 
President of the Assembly.® 

* D. Thom.son: Democracy in France. The Third Republic (Royal Institute ot 
International Affairs, 1946), p. 75. 

• Articles 51-2. 
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Yet a further defect in the constitution of the Third Republic lay in 
the facility with which French Governments could resort to rule by 
decree instead of by formal legislation. During the war, the President’s 
pouvoir riglementaire had been freely exercised to make riglements de 
nicessitd. The practice was continued during the inter-war years and 
was extended by the willingness of the French Chamber to confer on 
the Government plenary powers to deal with specific situations. The 
abuse of this authority by Laval’s Government in 1935, when some 
500 decrees were issued, led to the refusal of the Chamber to grant such 
extensive powers to Blum in 1937 and to Chautemps in 1938. In 1938 
there were, however, thirty-two ‘decree-laws’ dealing with social reforms. 

The inability of successive Governments to accomplish adminis- 
trative reforms and to restore the financial equilibrium led many 
Frenchmen to support movements for a more authoritative form of 
Government. Early in the ’thirties, admirers of foreign authoritarian 
regimes increased in numbers. 

Gradually, various forms of communism, Italian corporativism and, later, 
even German national-socialism found in France advocates, heralds, and 
agents who were not always benevolent. Absorbed without assimilation 
these dogmas from abroad were swallowed, hook, line, and sinker, by irre- 
sponsible groups, most of which did not realize at first that they might be 
political weapons in the hands of foreign powers.^ 

Prominent among these groups was the quasi-Fascist organisation, 
the Croix de Feu, which had been formed in 1935, and which numbered 
amongst its sympathisers Marshal Pdtain and Laval. At first the policy 
of the Croix de Feu appeared to be concerned entirely with the preserva- 
tion of the existing state of society in France, but in active opposition 
to the socialist and communist parties. Its extreme members, however, 
formed themselves into a secret organisation, the Cagoulards, which 
reached the scale of a private army. In June 1936, the Croix de Feu was 
dissolved and banned by the Socialist Government, but in November 
of the following year, a vast Cagoulard plot was discovered, aiming at 
the overthrow of the Republican form of Government and at the 
formation of a dictatorship which would eventually pave the way for 
a return of the monarchy. 

Meanwhile, in order to combat what they considered to be the 
Fascist menace, the ten parties of the Left® had united to form the 

> P. Maillaud: France (2nd Edn., O.U.P. 1945), p. 90. 

* The ten parties are given in D. Thomson: Democracy in France, pp. 252-3, 
as follows: — 

Communist Party. Confederation Gineiale du Travail Unitaire 

(CG.T.U.). 

Radical Party. Confederation Generate du Travail (C.G.T.). 

Socialist Party. Socialist-Republican Union. 

Ligue des Oroits de THomme. Comite de vigilance des inteltectuels anti- 

fascistes. 

Mouvement d’action Combat- Comite mondiale contm le Fascisme et la 
tante. guerre. 
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Front Poptdaire. The aims the Front Poptdab'e, stated in the Pro- 
gramme of January 11, 1936, ranged from the ‘cleansing of public life' 
to serious economic reforms and social legislation. Unfortunately, the 
Spanish Civil War, which broke out in July 1936, caused a deep rift 
in the Front Poptdaire, between the Communists and their supporters 
who wished to assist the Republican Spaniards by active intervention, 
and the Socialists who were content with Blum’s policy of non-inter- 
vention. Some attempts were made to introduce social reforms but 
with little result. The German remilitarisation of thd Rhineland in 
March 1936 increased the French preoccupation with questions of 
military defence ai d security.^ From 1936 to 1939, France was con- 
cerned primarily with the problem of rearmament and qefence, whilst 
struggling at the same time against acute financial di^culties and 
growing internal dissensions. \ 

On the outbreak of war in September 1939, all Frenchmen were no 
longer united by loyalty to France, as they bad been in 1914: the cry of 
/d patrie en danger failed to rally those who owed allegiance elsewhere. 
France, without outstanding leadership, entered the war politically in 
chaos. In France, as in England, the Communist Party and its associ- 
ates refused to support what they considered to be a ‘capitalists’ war.’ 
In France far more than in England, it fomented labour troubles and 
dissatisfaction. There existed, too, in France, a large body of opinion 
which was prepared to endure almost any humiliation rather than 
undergo the horrors of another war. 

During the first few weeks of the war there was some activity along 
the Maginot Line: the Germans were compelled to evacuate Saar- 
brucken, and the French to retire from the Warndt Forest. There fol- 
lowed, however, seven months of almost complete stalemate on the 
Western Front — a period of acute boredom, which should have served 
as a time of intensive preparation for the Gemtan attack. ‘The one 
thing which French public opinion and national morale could not 
stand after the rapid mobilization of five million men and the rigid 
censorship of war was nine months of waiting and boredom.’* 

In May 1940 came the invasion and military defeat of France 
by the Germans. The controversy which still surrounds the French 
defeat makes it almost impossible to assess the responsibility for the 
weakness of Fran<» which was the primary cause of her defeat 
That France's weakness was in part due to her political and consti- 
tutional shortcomings is borne out by the political capitulation which 
followed hard on the military collapse in June 1940. The capitulation 
led in turn to the extinction of the Third Republic in July of the 
same year, when a secret session of the French Assembly met at 
Vichy to pass a Bill investing P6tam’s Govemnumt with plenary 

* The first medal credits for the constmetiott of tiie Ma^not Line were voted in 
December 1929. 

• D.Tboaa(>D:l>entoeriKyiHjFhiiKe,p.2t4. 
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powers,^ uata a new constitution should be submitted to the people 
and promulgated. 

Great Britain was more fortunate than France, and for many 
reasons. One has already been mentioned, the substantial agreement 
among political parties on the machinery of government in the interval 
between the wars. There was, it is true, considerable discussion as to 
the merits and demerits of the principle of the smaller cabinet of the 
1914-18 war. At that time a small committee of half a dozen, without 
administrative duties, supervised, directed, planned, energised and 
decided everything. Tlie retention of this principle with some modifica- 
tions was advocated as a result of the Haldane Committee on the 
Machinery of Government, appointed in July 1917. It was then pro- 
posed that the Cabinet should not exceed twelve members. Ramsay 
MacDonald followed this recommendation when forming his first 
National Administration in the economic crisis of 1931, as did Neville 
Chamberlain on the outbreak of war in September 1939, and Mr. 
Churchill in forming his first Government in May 1940. In all these 
cases, however, there was one important difference which distin- 
guished these Cabinets from the War Cabinet of the first World 
War. The divorce of Cabinet rank from departmental duties was not 
maintained. 

With the extension of the scope of the Government’s activities, 
the idea that fundamental change was needed in the machinery of 
Government became more prevalent. The present functions of the 
executive have come to it from two opposite directions, from above 
and from below. To those functions delegated by the Crown have 
been added a great variety of services previously undertaken by private 
enterprise or by voluntary organisations. But the system of Govern- 
ment has not been fundament^y altered: 

Most of the men who are charged with the political leadership of the 
nation; who share the responsibility for all the multifarious decisions of the 
Cabinet, and must, therefore, study all its papers; who prepare and pilot 
through Parliament all the principal measures of each year; who are the chief 
exponents of its policy to their p^y and to the electonite--these same men 
are also called upon to direct day by day the vast and varied activities isi great 

* The text of the Resolution of July 10, 1940:— 

The National Assembly confers power on the government of the Repul^ 
under the signature and authority of Marshal Ptoin, with a view to promutefing, 
in one or more decrees, the new constitution of die Fren^ State. This Consutution 
should safeguard die rights of labour, famtiy and fatherland. It will he ratlM by 
the nation and Ivott^t into application by me Assemblies widch it creates.* 

D. Thomson; i)emo&aey in hance. Appendix i, p. 240. 

Of the members of the Assem^ present, 80 vom against the Resohitloii, $0 
in favour, with SO abstentions. Tne * Vichy* Government did not pronitdgttte t 
Constitutian, and eontinued to exist, coosfitiniOQaBy.iiii^^ 
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Government Departments. And this in a period when economic and inter- 
national difficulties of the most formidable character imperatively require 
constant watchfulness, intimate study and vigorous initiative. A recent 
leading article in The Times said truly, “The need for a small policy-making 
Cabinet, with time and ability to act as the power-house of planning, was 
never more evident.” ^ 

Such discussions, however, did not affect that fundamental stability of 
the constitution which enabled the country to survive the major crises of 
the inter-war period, such as the General Strike of 1926, and the abdica- 
tion of King Edward VIII in December 1936, as well ^ the threat of 
invasion in the earlier part of the second World War. yhis stability is 
the second of the reasons for the comparative lack of tu^ulence in the 
development of Great Britain. Yet another is to be found the associa- 
tion of this country with the Dominions. It is true that \in the period 
between the two wars the constitution of the British Coifnmonwealth 
grew notably looser and more flexible. Great Britain alone signed the 
Pact of Locarno; Canada, Australia, New Zealand, and South Africa 
abstained. In the second World War, Eire, then the newest Dominion, 
remained neutral. Between these two dates the Statute of Westminster 
of 1931 gave a new interpretation to Dominion status. Henceforth, its 
identity with independent nationhood w^as beyond dispute. Neverthe- 
less the association of the Commonwealth, together with the growing 
practice of co-operation with the United States is one of the strongest 
bulwarks of British freedom. In the age-long struggle between the 
eternally opposed ideas of liberty and authority the battle has by no 
means been lost, and much of the basis for the hope for the future is to 
be found in the democracies overseas. The strategic position in this 
struggle is held by the New World and the growing number of the free 
states of the Dominions. So long as they survive, the odds against 
liberty are hardly greater than they were in earlier ages. 


CHAPTER XXXIV 

CO-OPERATION AND CONFLICT, 1920-1939 

I. THE POWERS AND THE LEAGUE, 1920-1938 

The first World War represented in one sense the culmination of 
international strife, misrepresentation, and hatred. Yet at the same time 
it saw the greatest advance ever made up to this time towards the idea 
of European and human unity. Groups of men and women in England 
and America never ceased during the course of the war to work at a 
scheme which should make it possible to avoid the recurrence of war, 
all the more because it was already clear that in modern conditions 

* Lord Samuel: ‘A Cabinet of Ten/ The Times, p. 5, September 9, 1947. 
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war threatened not merely to degrade but to destroy civilisation. 
Thinkers and statesmen of the British Commonwealth were the first 
prominent representatives of the idea, but later it was championed by 
President Woodrow Wilson, and it was owing to his determination that 
the League of Nations was made in the end an integral part of the Treaty 
of Versailles. By this means what was then thought to be an important 
safeguard of peace was secured. To destroy the League would be to 
destroy the whole settlement that followed the war; to destroy this 
would be, it was believed, to destroy the hopes of the future of 
civilisation. 

The activities of the League were from the beginning very varied in 
character. Generally speaking, it may be said that they increased in 
importance in the first years of its existence. It was not until 1924 that 
a British Prime Minister attended the Assembly of the League at 
Geneva, and from this time it became usual for the Foreign Secretary to 
attend all important meetings, whereas previously only minor ministers 
had attended. The League indeed provided, at first in increasing measure, 
machinery for the settlement of international disputes on an unprece- 
dented scale. All the signatory Powers promised to refer their quarrels 
to some form of external inquiry before acting, and not to be judges in 
their own cause. It established, moreover, a true Parliament of the 
world, where questions could be discussed and where decisions taken 
could gain the support of an extraordinarily wide public opinion. 
Thirdly, it arranged for international co-operation on the many 
questions which clearly transcended the limits of any individual nation. 
Fourthly, it provided for a judicial court which worked out standards 
and principles of international justice, and obtained authority to settle 
all disputes between a number of states. Lastly, it established a per- 
manent council to watch over the general interests of the civilised world, 
and especially to guard the peace of the world. 

In the first five years of the League it was a useful, but subsidiary, 
instrument. The Conference of Ambassadors was still in existence at 
Paris, and it was only after the signature of the Locarno Pact in 1925 
that the Council of the League can properly be said to have superseded 
the Conference as the central organ of European affairs. The compara- 
tive importance of the Conference and the League is well illustrated 
by the Corfu incident of 1923. An Italian general was murdered, as was 
alleged, by Greek assassins. Mussolini, who had just come to power, 
demanded reparation from Greece and occupied the island of Corfu 
until he obtained it. The matter came before the League, the Assembly 
of which was actually in session, and was much discussed there. But 
it was, in fact, settled by an agreement of the Great Powers at the Con- 
ference of Ambassadors at Paris, whereby Greece paid a lai^ sum in 
compensation for the outrage and to secure Mussolini’s evacuation of 
Corfu, The League had not gained in prestige, and an even more 
serious weakness was revealed at the Assembly in this same ym. 
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Article X of the Covenant bound all dgnatory Powers to 'respe^ and 
preserve as against external aggression the territorial integrity and 
existing politi^ independence of all Members of the League.’ At the 
Peace Conference in 1919, and at the League in 1920, ^nada had 
strongly protested against this article as pledging her to armed inter- 
vention. The result was a resolution of the Assembly, generally ac- 
cepted by members,* which had the effect of allowing each member ‘to 
decide ... in what degree the Member is bound to assure the execu- 
tion of this obligation by the employment of its milita^ forces.’ This 
meant that each member would decide for itself whethw it would fight 
or not. The year 1923 was thus marked by a weakenmg of the pro- 
tective bonds of the Covenant. \ 

The French, who viewed with much alarm this ‘flight fr^m sanctions.’ 
tried to restore the situation by a treaty of mutual assistai^. This was 
ultimately superseded by a Protocol enjoining compulsory arbitration 
on members of the League. The Protocol was signed by seventeen states 
in 1924; it was favour^ by Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, who was then in 
power, but it was rejected by the Conservative Government in England 
in 1925, partly at least because of the strong opposition of British self- 
governing Dominions, with Canada at their head. Thus so early as 
1925 the League had definitely failed to produce a general system of 
sanctions. From this time protection and security were sought by 
regional agreements, and this system of obtaining security was aided by 
Germany’s desire to secure the evacuation of the Rhineland, and to 
enter the League. A series of agreements was initialled at Locarno in 
October 1925 and signed on I>ecember 1 at London. Of these the most 
important were: 

(a) A treaty of mutual guarantee of the Franco-German and Franco- 
Beigian frontiers, signed by Germany, France, Great Britain, Italy and 
Belgium; 

(b) A Franco-Polish and Franco-Czechoslovak treaty for mutual 
assistance in case of aggression by Germany.* 

To take the second treaty first, it is significant that Great Britain 
refused to sign it, though affirming that she recognised the obligations 
of Article X of the Covenant towards Poland and Czechoslovakia. 
Unreality showed its head here, for England’s bond, as a result, 
differed as regards Covenant obliptions and as regards the obligations 
of an ordinary treaty. In the case of treaty (a), Eng^nd promised to 
^end France by arms if attacked by Germany or Germany by arms 
if attacked by France. This obliption was also an unreal and onc- 
aded one. For, if Germany attacked France, England’s small expedi- 
tionary force (say 80,000 men) might have tmiemd France some aid. 
But, if 3,000,000 well-trained and perfectly armed Frenchmen attacked 

* TedwtoUly this resolution bad to be passed unaaimoialy and, being opposed 

by FeniB, was not paaed. But it is certain dwt alt other ai1>ravca m 

t SoBBiiedupinlncartioPaa^aedDeoem^ 1925, 
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some 100,000 imperfectly armed Germans, the fact that some 80,000 
Englishmen aided Germany on land would obviously have been neg- 
ligible, despite the aid of fte British fleet. England had promised to 
defend Germany if attacked, but she could not really have enforced her 
guarantee by arms. Thus realism had been set aside, and an atmosphere 
of illusion began to descend on international politics. 

The agreement of Locarno was not useless, though it was short- 
sighted. It did not fulfil Sir Austen Chamberiain’s prediction that it 
marked ‘the real dividing point between the years of war and the years of 
peace.* But it did produce an atmosphere of goodwill and a period of 
appeasement, which was actually of importance and might have been 
decisive. Austen Chamberlain in England and Briand in Prance worked 
hard for co-operation with Germany—Stresemann certainly brought 
Germany back into the orbit of the Great Powers and made her a mem- 
ber of the League. It is obvious now, though it was less obvious in 1925, 
that the future depended on the League’s being able to negotiate a 
general disarmament all round. Limitation of armaments had been 
promised at Versailles. The Allies had justified the disarmament of 
Germany and other enemy Powers by the clause that it was ‘to render 
possible the initiation of a general limitation of the armaments of all 
nations.* ^ This promise was now repeated and its observance would at 
once have made Locarno a real treaty. For if the German and French 
forces were approximately equal, England’s force, however small, could 
guarantee one against the other. Under the Peace Treaty Belgium had 
as big an army as Germany, and that state of things obviously could not 
continue if Germany was ever again to be a Great Power. Mussolini, 
though anxious for aiinaments, was quite willing to accept parity with 
France. But France seems to have been always unwilUng to accept 
anything like parity either with Italy or with Germany. As discussion 
progressed, attempts were made to substitute words for swords, the 
United States, on the hint of Briand, first agreed to a mutual engage- 
ment with France, in which both parties renounced war as an instru- 
ment of policy. Mr. Kellogg negotiated this pact, and finally invited all 
nations to sign the treaty, renouncing aggmsive war. TU$ Kellogg 
Pact had been signed by all important nations, including the Soriet 
Union, by the year 1930. It was not really as far-reaching a pact as 
appeared, for nations only renounced wars of aggression. It had a real 
propaganda value for peace, but it was unreal in another sense. Nothing 
would happen if a signatory Power broke its word, there was not even 
provision for consultation of the signatory Powers in case of a bieach, 

The add test, that is of general agreement to disarm, remained. If 
this could have been agreed it seems clear that the GDvenanL as suImsck 
quently interpreted by the Locarno a^^eement and the Kdlogg Bait, 


^ Preamble to Part V (MiHtaiy Gauses) of Itety of Versailles* Ti^ im mi 
^c^tiactiial bond, as the Qermam hiter asserted, but was a mmdobligafiiiiioatlMi 
Allies* 
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would have ruled the world. The preparatory work for disarmament 
began so far back as 1925, but it was unduly and unfortunately delayed. 
There were some good reasons for this, e.g. the Soviet Union was not 
a member of the League until 1934, though she attended the Preparatory 
Commission. Delay proved disastrous. In October 1929 Stresemann 
died and, though the Rhineland was finally evacuated in 1930, that 
same year saw the increase of the Nazi vote in Germany from 12 votes 
in the Reichstag to 107. It was quite clear that in Germany, at least, the 
party which wanted to abolish the Treaty of Versaille^ altogether was 
growing stronger. So even in 1930 the chances of a satisfactory settle- 
ment were lessening. \ 

Then in 1931 came the disaster of Manchuria. Thetimportance of 
this great northern province of China to Japan was str^itcgically \ery 
great. It was bordered by the Soviet Union and Japan\did not wish 
it to be subject to Communistic influences. The province itself had been 
governed by a quasi-independent war lord, who was suspected by 
Japan of unduly favouring China. As a result of certain incidents 
Japanese forces entered Manchuria in the autumn of 1931 and set up 
a puppet state known as Manchukuo under Pu Yi, the ex-Emperor of 
China. The intention was to remove all the authority of the Chinese 
Republic and definitely to place the new state under Japanese influences. 
Japan completed these arrangements by officially recognising the new 
state on September 15, 1932. This really ended the matter, and the 
inability of the League to protect China’s integrity, according to 
Article X of the Covenant, became completely and painfully evident. 
After a full investigation of the circumstances and the publication of the 
valuable Lytton Report, the Assembly of the League recommended a 
settlement by which Manchuria would be autonomous under China 
(February 24, 1933). Japan entirely disregarded this recommendation, 
continued her control over Manchukuo, and withdrew from the League. 
One day after the Assembly had given its final decision, the Japanese 
army made a further advance into Chinese territory and severed a 
whole vast new province, known as Jchol, from Chinese sovereignty, 
thus once more flouting the authority of the League. It was the more 
significant that she succeeded in doing .so, as Mr. Stimson, the .Secretary 
of State of the United States, had taken an active part in exercising 
diplomatic pressure. The attempt to impose sanctions had entirely 
failed. Moreover, Japan's easy triumph in Manchuria encouraged her, 
four years later, in July 1937, to attack China in the hope of acquiring, 
by similarly ea.sy means, her five Northern Provinces. But this time, 
the Japanese miscalculated; China resisted, and Japan became embroiled 
in a major war which lasted for eight years and eventually became 
merged into the second World War. 

Disarmament, how'ever, remained and, though the omens were not 
favourable, there was just a chance of success if it became possible 
to reconcile Germany’s claim to equality of rights with the Frenc 
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demand for security. One such moment occurred when Mr. Stimson, 
Mr. Ramsay MacDonald and Dr. Briining, the German Chancellor, 
were all present. The German terms were extremely moderate,^ but the 
French Premier, M. Tardieu, went away electioneering and the oppor- 
tunity disappeared. He was succeeded by M. Herriot, who was anxious 
for agreement, but unfortunately Dr. Briining had to give way to von 
Papen, who in turn was succeeded by General von Schleicher, who was 
speedily replaced by Hitler. The arrival of Hitler to power and the 
excesses committed by Nazis caused the French and British Govern- 
ments to revise their terms. They felt unable to grant equality of arma- 
ments to Germany without a trial period. They accordingly proposed 
that for the first four years Germany should convert her long service 
army to a short service conscript army but that no reduction of other 
armies should take place. During a second period of four years 
equality of rights should gradually be conceded. Germany’s reply was 
to withdraw from the Conference and from the League. Hitler was still 
prepared to offer favourable terms (November 1933), though they were 
a good deal stiffer than those of Dr. Briining. He asked for an army of 
300,000 men with twelve months’ service.^ He was prepared to accept 
a good deal less than parity in the air and would have agreed to a per- 
manent and automatic supervision for his armaments. He did not ask 
for any reductions in the armaments of other states for five years. 
England and Italy thought these terms ought to be accepted. But a new 
French Cabinet, with M. Barthou as Foreign Minister, brusquely ter- 
minated the negotiations and in a speech at Geneva M. Barthou stated 
that France would never agree to any German rearmament whatsoever 
(.30 May 1934). 

From this time onward rearmament began everywhere, and full con- 
scription was introduced into Germany in 1935. An Anglo-German 
Naval Pact arranged for a limitation on German naval construction 
equal to about one-third of the strength of the British fleet. With the 
collapse of the disarmament proposals everything became estimated in 
terms of force. Germany hastened to arm, France to ally with the 
Soviet Union; Hitler accepted naval inferiority from England in order 
to detach her from the Franco-Russian group. The old game of the 
Balance of Power was thus being played out. 

As force was beginning to be the law in Europe, the League was 
beginning to recognise that moral suasion or at least pacific blockades 
were the limit of its activities. On May 2, 1935, a compact was signed 
between France and the Soviet Union. The Treaty conformed in 

‘ The German terms: A Rcichswehr of 150,000 with 6 years’ service instead of 
12 and a small conscript force of 50,000 men with 3 months’ service. The principte 
of the possession by Germany of aeroplanes and the heavier weapons forbidden Iw 
the Treaty must be admitted, but she would be content vrith ’samples’ only. 

’ This number was actually less by 100,000 than the figure of 400,000 pitmoaed 
hy the British military section as the stand^ amty for Germany at Paris in 1919. 
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principle to the idea of a mutual guarantee and was within the frame- 
work of the Covenant, but it was really a thinly disguised military 
aUiance. It caused great uneasiness both to Italy and to Germany and 
so also did the entry of the Soviet Union into the League. And at this 
moment Italy entered upon her Abyssinian campaign. 

Italy, as appears from de Bono’s Memoirs, had resolved to attack 
Abyssinia in the year 1933. She put her resolve into practice in the 
autumn of 1935, and was at once named ‘an aggressor nation’ by fifty 
nations assembled in the League, and economic sanctions were put into 
force against her. This very decision of the League reveals its weakness, 
for Article 16 of the Covenant said nothing of ‘sanctions.’ It spoke 
indeed of immediate ‘severance of all trade or financial Relations’ with 
the covenant-breaking state. But this ‘severance’ was iheant, in fact, 
to be merely the preliminary to military action by aU thR members of 
the League. In addition it is clear that a policy of ‘sanctions,’ which 
did not include the prohibition of oil, was very far from ‘severance of 
all trade or financial relations.’ Moreover, a limited policy of ‘sanctions' 
could only operate on Italy slowly, while half-armed Abyssinia was 
immediately exposed to the full weight of the attack of a first-class 
Power armed with tanks, aeroplanes and poison gas. This was not the 
way to uphold the rule of law. In a few months the campaign was over. 
Mussolini had crushed Abyssinia and defied fifty nations. The fifty 
nations recognised their defeat and lifted the ‘sanctions’ in the middle of 
1936, whilst delaying recognition of Italy’s conquest of the territory 
involved. 

Hitler, who had of course sympathised with Italy, and supported her 
against the League while it was busy outside Europe, secured, at this 
point, a victory inside Europe. On March 7, 1936, he announced in a 
speech that he proposed to re-occupy the Rhineland (hitherto a de- 
militarised zone under the Versailles Treaty) with German troops. 
They entered the zone that night. He was following a policy of ‘risks,’ 
as one of bis lieutenants explained, but the ‘risks’ had been carefully 
calculated and he won. His advance was not an armed threat to 
France’s safety, for in numbers his troops were, at first, not very 
menacing.* But it was a tearing up of the Versailles Treaty by force, 
and a repudiation of the whole Lockmo settlement. The last was the 
most serious, for Hitter bad hitherto maintained that Germany was not 
bound by the Treaty of Versailles which had been forced upon her, but 
was bound by Locarno and similar agreements which she had ‘freely 
signed.’ He now threw both on the scrap-heap. His argument that the 
French Pact with the Soviet Union had violated the Locarno Pact, 
imd thus justified his coup, was inadmissible. For, three weeks after the 
Franco-Soviet Pact was signed (May 2, 1935) Hitler himself had re- 
affirmed the obligations of Locarno. Ftance and England, as almost 
always at a crisis in this period, bad different poltcint. France was not 
^ They wen 36,300 in number. 
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ready to fij^t alone over the Rhineland, though prepared to defend 
herself. She would probably have fought if England had agreed to do 
so. But ^igland was tempted by Hitler’s offer in Ws speech to reenter 
the League, if the Covenant was separated from the Treaty and Ger- 
many’s colonial claims discussed. Also the League was distracted by 
the struggle with Italy. Unanimity in condemning Germany would not 
have been secured there. In the end nothing was done, but something 
came of Hitler’s action. On March 26, 1936, Mr. ^en, as British 
Foreign Secretary, made it quite clear in a speech that England would 
defend either France or Belgium, or both together, if Germany attacked 
their territory or independence. For the first time in British history the 
guarantee of defending Belgium and France against attack was made 
clear and absolute and independent of circumstances. 

The remilitarisation of the Rhineland had also a profound effect on 
the position of Belgium, which had ceased de facto to be a neutralised 
state in 1919. The German action now expos^ her again to the threat 
of sudden attack from the east, in the face of which the Locarno guaran- 
tees were inadequate. At the end of 1936 the Belgian Government 
therefore determined to pursue a policy ‘exclusively and completely 
Belgian,’ and requested Britain and France to release them from the 
obligations of Locarno. Britain and France acceded to the Belgian 
request in April 1937, but maintained their guarantees of Belgian 
security under the Locarno Agreement, since the Belgian Government 
had expressed their intention to defend their country against aggression 
or invasion. 

The year 1936 marks a definite stage in the descent to the abyss. 
The League had been discredited by its inability to intervene effectively 
either in the attack of Japan in Manchuria or in that of Italy on 
Abyssinia. It demonstrated its weakness to all the world by its failure 
to intervene over the Rhineland. And in the summer of tlus year, four 
months after Hitler’s flouting of the League, another event took place 
which was to provide yet a further instance of the unwillingness of the 
powers to take effecUve action in the interests of peace. 

This new event was the outbreak in July 1936 of the Spanish Civil 
War. Hitherto the diaotic internal condition of Spain had attracted 
little attention from other European countries. The military dictator- 
ship of General Primo de Rivera ended in January 1930. In the ensuing 
anarchy, the Republicans obtained a majority in the local ekctions, 
Kiiig Alfonso was et^, and the Second Spanish Republic fmmaify 
came into being on $ December 1931. In the four and a half years 
fdlowed, there were three dianges of Government. The Uboal 
Idfivadng parties held office from 9 December. 1931 until DeoeasbeC ' 
1933, adten the Consovative right-wing party gained powm: and hdi' 
office unril defeated in Pbbruaty 1936 by ^ Popular Front, a coaliticni 
of RepuUicans. the Catalan Left, Sooalists and Ccmunomsts. 
1‘optdaf Front at once prodahned a mildiy Sodalktio ptdky 
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reform and some measure of State intervention in and control of 
industry. There was, however, no immediate intention on the part of 
the Government to disestablish the Church or to institute State owner- 
ship of industry. At the same time, there was some violence and dis- 
order by extremists of both the Popular Front and their adversaries, 
which culminated on 18 July 1936 in a military revolt in Spain and 
Spanish Morocco. This attempt by the conservative elements to seize 
power by a coup d'etat was foiled by the Government, who raised a 
sufficiently large army to embroil Spain in a civil war Ihsting two and a 
half years. ' 

By the beginning of August 1936, the issue and the opposing parties, 
were fairly well defined. On the one side were those opposed to the 
Republican ideal, although they did not necessarily faVour a restora- 
tion of the monarchy: they consisted of the Monarchist, landowners, 
the Roman Catholic Church hierarchy and some of the more prosperous 
of the business and professional classes. They valued above all the 
preservation of authority, order and discipline, and supported the 
mutinous army-caste whose avowed purpose was ‘to save Spain from 
Bolshevism.’ This ‘Nationalist’ party, led by General Franco, received 
at the very outset of the ‘rebellion,’ German and Italian material sup- 
port, the first German aeroplanes reaching Morocco on July 28. On 
the other side were the Republicans, consisting of Liberals, some Roman 
Catholics, Socialists, Communists, Anarcho-Syndicalists and Basque 
Nationalists who had already been promised autonomy by the Re- 
publican Government. The Republicans received some help from 
Russia, but on nothing like the scale on which the Nationalists received 
assistance from Germany and Italy.^ 

Theoretically, the Spanish Civil War, as a purely domestic conflict, 
was not the concern of the League of Nations, and only limited use wav 
in fact made of League machinery in the efforts of the Powers to pre- 
vent the Spanish conflict from developing into a general European war. 
On the initiative of Britain and France, an international committee, 
including Great Britain, France, Italy, Germany and Russia, was set 
up in London on September 9, 1936, to discover means of putting into 
effect the principle of non-intervention. This Committee usurped to a 
large extent the functions of the League of Nations, although the 
Spanish Republican Government continued to raise grievances at 
Geneva.® 

‘ By the spring of 1937 it was estimated that there were some 2,000 Russian sul> 
jects, mainly airmen and technicians, serving with the Spanish Republican Army, 
whilst there were 10,000 Germans and 70,000 Italians, including whole Amiy co^s 
under Italian officers, serving with the Nationalists, v. Annual Register, 1937, p. *- »• 

* On August 21, 1937, the Spanish Government appealed to the League under 
Article XI of the Covenant, against the repeated attacks by Italian submarines an 
aircraft on Spanish merchant shipping. ^ 

Article XI of the Covenant declared it ‘to be the friendly right of each 
of the League to bring to the attention of the Assembly w of the Counal y 
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It is worth noting that there was one instance of effective international 
co-operation during the Spanish Civil War. During the first half of 
1937, acts of piracy in the Mediterranean increased alarmingly: neutral 
shipping and even four British warships were attacked by aircraft and 
submarines which were undoubtedly of Italian ori^n in the service of 
the Spanish Nationalists. Early in September 1937, Britain and 
France took the initiative in summoning a conference of the Black 
Sea and Mediterranean powers to concert measures against this threat 
to neutral trade. Germany and Italy refused to attend the Conference 
which met at Nyon, and, on September 14, 1937, agreed on measures to 
be taken for the defence of shipping routes and the destruction of 
piratical submarines, surface craft and aircraft in the Mediterranean. 
These measures were put into immediate operation, and from that time 
acts of piracy in the Mediterranean ceased. 

In dealing with the situation created by the intervention of other 
powers in the Spanish Civil War, the members of the League failed to 
formulate a policy which they were prepared to put into effect. The 
complaint of the Spanish representative at Geneva that the only effective 
non-intervention applied to Spain was the non-intervention of the 
League of Nations was clearly justified. The embarrassment of the 
League was reflected in the vote of the Council, in May 1938, on the 
Spanish Government’s resolution that members of the League should 
consider ending the ‘legal monstrosity of the formula of “Non-Inter- 
vention”,’ which the open intervention of Germany and Italy rendered 
a mockery. The resolution was rejected by four negative to two 
affirmative votes, but there were nine abstentions. 

It seemed as if the Spanish Foreign Minister, Senor Alvarez del Vayo, 
were justified in his declaration before the League Assembly, on 
September 19, 1938, that there had grown up at Geneva ‘a strange 
theory according to which the best method of serving the League was 
to remove from its purview all questions relating to peace, and the 
application of the Covenant.’ And the events of the autumn were left 
to provide the answer to his question as to whether the great western 
democracies, before acting within the framework of the League, 
intended to wait until half the European nations represented at Geneva 
had been paralysed by discouragement, panic or the fact that they had 
ceased to exist as independent states. 

The Spanish Republican Government continued the struggile until 
March 1939, but the amount of assistance which Germany and Italy 
were openly giving to the Nationalist side made the victory of General 
Franco’s party a foregone conclusion. The Spanish Civil War ended 
with the surrender of Madrid on March 30, 1939, and on April 20, 1939, 
the non-intervention committee in London was formally dissolved. 


dtcomstance whatever affecting international relations wfaidi threatens to disturb 
fat ^ ational peace or the good understanding between nations upon whkfa pa r e 


n 
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HITLER l^BMANDS COLOMtES 


n. httler’s drive to the east, 1938 

Before the end of the Spanish Civil War other events were dominating 
the attention of the European powers. Indeed, by March 1939 even the 
most optimistic and pacific observers were convinced that Germany 
would not long delay in bringihg about a crisis which must lead to war. 
By that time the writing on the wall had become plain to all; for after 
the Rhineland had come Austria, after Austria the Sudetenland, and 
after the Sudetenland the rest of Czechoslovakia. Moreover Italy 
had joined Germany in the famous pact which became known as the 
Axis, \ 

For the history of these events we must return to the critical year 
1936. In that year, for the first time, Hitler unreserved^ committed 
himself to the view that Germany must demand the restomtion of her 
colonies. This had long been the view of certain Germans. But Hitler, 
like Bismarck, had opposed colonial expansion, though ultimately (as 
in Bismarck’s case) his hand was forced by public opinion. Hitler’s 
argument in Mein Kampf was as follows: Germany could get all the 
expansion she wished towards the East ‘ along the road of the Teutonic 
knights,’ preferably against Russia in the Ukraine. He did not think 
that land or a suitable outlet for surplus population could be found in 
the colonies and, even if they could, it would mean war with England, 
‘a healthy and expanding state,’ with whom he wished to be on terms of 
friendship and even of alliance. This was still his view in 1927, when the 
fuller edition of Mein Kampf appeared. So his demand for colonies 
nine years later was a volte face and, to all appearance, was due to the 
necessity to conciliate German public opinion. It was one more 
hint to England that, so long as her armaments were weak, she would 
not carry much weight in the cabinet of nations. On February 17, 1937, 
Neville Chamberlain proposed to spend four hundred millions in one 
year on rearmament, and to go up to fifteen hundred millions in live 
years. Chamberlain followed up this announcement a year later (1938) 
by declaring that Britain would not pledge herself beforehand to defend 
Czechoslovakia, though she might have to fight for her in the end. At 
the same time, he went much further than to repeat Mr. Eden’s pledges 
that England would defend by arms«France and Belgium. He added 
that Portugal and her colonies, Egypt, and Iraq would aQ be protected 
by Britain from external attack. 

At the end of February 1938, Chamberlain announced his disbelief 
in the efficacy of economic sanctions, and in the protective value of 
Article X of the Covenant. ‘If I am right, as I am confident I am, in 
saying that the League as consitituted to-day is unable to provide col- 
lective security for anybody, then I say we mu« not try to delude 
ourselves, and, still more, we must not try to delude small weak nations, 
into dunking that they will be protected tiy 

and acting accordingly, when we know t^ nothing the kind can be 
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expected.** His disclain^r receivnl dramatic iliusiration within three 
weeks. On March 12 Hitler sent German armed forces into Austria, 
which they occupied and annexed without the League doing anything 
to deter him. It was a flouting of the League as well as a breach of the 
Versailles Treaty, in which Article 80 forbade the union of Austria and 
Germany without the consent of the Council of the League. The 
Council was never even consulted. Some seven millions of men were 
transferred and a state, formerly a member of the League, was absorbed 
in Germany. 

Germany had outlawed the League; Japan and Italy had been out- 
lawed by it. Three of the strongest military nations thus stood outside 
the League and were bound, in the end, to come together. They were 
united by hatred of the League, and by a still more violent hatred of 
Communism and of the Soviet Union. On November 25, 1936, Japan 
and Germany signed an Anti-Comintern Pact and though both denied 
that this was anything more than a moral bond, the assertion was not 
generally believ^. Italy later acceded to this Pact, and a moral entente at 
least united the three anti-League Powers from that time. There was a 
still firmer basis for Italo-German relations. At the end of September 1937 
Mussolini visited Germany— and the result was the vociferous procla- 
mation of the Berlin-Rome axis, as a political combination of high im- 
portance and value.* Hitler, with his usual adroitness, made use of it 
to make Mussolini accept his coup in annexing Austria (March 1938). 
Austria weak, both through her economic conditions and her acute 
internal differences, could do nothing for herself. Her situation had 
indeed been one of successive crises since the end of the war. In May 
1932 the brief socialist government vm succeeded by that of the 
‘ midget Chancellor,’ Dollfuss. On July 25, 1934, Dollfuss was mur- 
dered, and this marked the first step towards Nazi penetration. Before 
the formation of the Axis the presence of Italian troops on the Brenner 
was the most effective bar to open action. From the condusion of this 
pact there was no European state which had at the same time the will 
and the power to intervene. In these circumstances tlm last mom ent 
efforts of the Austrian Chancellor, Schuschnigg, could be little more 
than a demonstration, and Hitler’s troops marched in to a cowed and 
silent capital, which had once been the capital of the greatest smte in 
Europe. Vienna had indeed a new and tra^c primacy to set against the 
memories of the old days of the Holy Roman Empire. Foe the fote that 
befell her in March 1938 was to be shared by many anmher f» pim l city 
befrne the tide of war receded in 1944^5. 

The annexation of Austria made the future of the three and a half 
million Germans grouped round Ae westward fringes Czedho^ 
Slovakia an acute question in Europe. Somenuttm^ons of Austrlana 
had been added to Germany, and the three and a half in 

* Hemw of Cbnimbns. Bdsroaiy 22, 1938. 

; * «. E. Hfldnauam: tht gmm-mVH Axis{OJt3J?^ 194^ 
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CZECHOSLOVAKIA IN 1919 


Czechoslovakia were next door to the Austrians on one side and to the 
Germans on the other, A caricature in the News Chronicle of March 14, 
1938, hit off the situation well. It represented Germany in the likeness 
of a wolf’s head, with the upper or Silesian jaw closing over the western 
end of Czechoslovakia from one side, while the Austrian or lower jaw 
encircled it from the other. ‘The jaws of the German wolf are closing 
in,’ ran the sentence below, and six months later the. jaws did actually 
close and separated the Sudeten Germans from Czechoslovakia. 


Historically, the Czechs have proved themselves to m a people of 
strong character, with energy, a capacity for industrial idevelopment 
and a remarkable strength of will. The inhabitants of the predominantly 
Czech territory are not, however, purely Czech. Many Germans pene- 
trated inside the mountains which make Bohemia a natural fortress. 
In 1919 some three and a half million Germans in Bohemia and 
Moravia were included within the boundaries of the new Czechoslovak 
state. The Czechs themselves numbered some six millions. To these 
were added nearly two million Slovaks, who had previously suffered 
much under Hungarian rule. They were not lively, civilised or indus- 
trialised like the Czechs; but slow-thinking, stolid, peasant farmers. 
They did not like the Hungarians, from whose rule they were freed in 
1919, but they did not mix very well with the Czechs. Of Hungarians 
or Magyars proper over nine hundred thousand were annexed, of whom 
more than half were so intermixed with Slovaks as to be inseparable 
from them. The last alien element was Ruthenian, about four hundred 
thousand of this uncultured race being assigned to Czechoslovakia. 

It is easy now to criticise a settlement which constructed a state of 
thirteen millions of whom only eight millions were Czechoslovak, that 
is of the dominant race. The addition of Slovakia and of Hungarian 
Ruthenia to Bohemia made a long and unwieldy state. But Slovakia 
had actually been freed, and was in de facto possession of Czecho- 
slovaks in 1919, and its agricultural supplies were needed to feed the 
industrialised Czechs. Ruthenia was added, partly at least to enable a 
railway connection to go directly through to Rumania. This iron road 
alone enabled the three states — Czechoslovakia, Rumania, and Yugo- 
slavia — to be in direct contact with one another, and ultimately to form 
the military alliance known as ‘the Little Entente.’ 

Could any modifications have been made? The partition of the 
Teschen area, assigning over one hundred thousand Poles to Czecho- 
slovakia, was sound. It gave her an indispensable railway-route and 
certain mining areas. It was even more necessary to give the new State 
of Czechoslovakia an opening on the Danube. The old city of Pressburg 
(Pozsony) was ceded by Hungary and re-named Bratislava. This was a 
necessity as the new State had no access to the sea, and this was its 
only contact with a great river. Bui there docs not seem to have been 
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any equal excuse for assigning to the new State the area of the Grosse 
Schiitt (Csallo-K6z) — ending in the historic Hungarian fortress of 
Komdrom. . This decision had the effect of adding three hundred 
thousand Hungarians to the six hundred thousand already ceded to 
Czechoslovakia, making over nine hundred thousand in all.^ 

The inclusion of the Sudeten Germans has now to be explained. At 
one point it was suggested that two Sudeten salients, respectively at 
Rumburg and at Eger, might have been cut off from Czechoslovakia. 
In such case, however, they could only have been given to Germany 
(not Austria), which had never possessed them. This suggestion was not 
received with favour. The proposal was put forward by both British and 
American representatives. Mr. Harold Nicolson says, ‘We worked that . 
out and we went to our chiefs, who both of them said, “But you are 
mad. You were going to give Germany territory for having made war 
against us. This was never German territory. [In such case] Germany 
will come out of this war with an acquisition of territory in Bohemia.” 
And, of course, it was impossible to get it through.’® This revelation 
shows well enough the difficulties at the Peace Conference in 1919. 
But, as a matter of fact, the cession of the territory would have done 
very little good. It would have removed from Czechoslovakia some 
350,000 Germans (only some ten per cent, of the whole) and not really 
conciliated Germany at all. It would have interfered with a frontier 
line some six centuries old, and therefore intelligible and known. 
It is, of course, true that the western frontier of Czechoslovakia, as 
ultimately settled, offered good possibilities for defence of which the 
French were well aware. But this was by no means the only reason for 
its adoption. The real reason was that the Germans on the outlying 
fringes inhabited districts rich in coal and timber. These were worked 
up into highly developed industries, such as the Skoda works at 
Pilsen and the various factories at Prague, which were controlled by 
Czechs. It was felt impossible on economic grounds to separate the raw 
material from the manufactured product. The two areas had always 
been united politically before, and they were connected by the strongest 
ties of economic interest. It was, in fact, believed that Czechoslovakia 
could not, in the economic sense, prosper or pay its way unless three 
and a half million Germans were included. Economic ‘viability’ was 
the cause of their inclusion, though the racial difficulties were fully 
realised. It was also seen that, in any case, separation would have been 
difficult as the population was, in fact, intermixed.® It has indeed been 
contended that the Sudeten Germans showed by a plebiscite in 1918 

* Proportions between the races have altered considerably since 1919. The 
statistics here given, are those used at the Peace Conference in 1919, and were the 
figures of the last census in Austria-Hungary (1910). 

* Speech in the House of Commons, October 5, 1938. 

* This is shown by the fact that the Sudeten cessions of October 1938 to Oenaany 
brought at least 600,000 C^hs under Goman control as well. 
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their deare to belong to Germany. But this plebiasite was <jf very 
dubious value. It is at least doubtM whether it represented the fedings 
of Sudeten Germans in 1918, and still more doubtful whether it did so 
in 1919. At any rate, the Austrians alwa}^ strenuously denied that the 
real feeling of Sudeten Germans was for union with Germany. 


The reasons for constructing the new State have now ^n given. It 
remains to examine how far the experiment was succ^sful. Econo- 
mically and financially it did quite well, paid its way, and\established a 
, strong position in the world. Textiles, glass, heavy industr^, furniture, 
and l^t sugar all increased their production. The Statewas well governed 
in the administrative sense. It had a good army, a strorady fortified 
frontier, an efficient police system. It showed great educational activity. 
The Ruthenes were systematically educated for the first time, and the 
standard of literacy was greatly raised in Slovakia, whose schools had 
been neglected by the Hungarians.^ The Germans and Czechs of old 
Bohemia were already among the best educated of the peoples in 
Europe. But under the Czechoslovak regime these standards were 
further raised. In fact, in 1938 the Sudeten Germans were actually in a 
more favourable situation, from the standpoint of elementary education, 
and better ofiT than the Czechs themselves. The Czechoslovak statistics 
for 1935-36 showed that the average number of children in a Czech class 
in an elementary school was 49, while in a Sudeten German class it was 
36. The German official statistics of May IS, 1936, give 42-3 children 
in a class in Prussian schools, and 42*6 in a class in Bavarian schools. 
So Sudeten German children were actually better served, from the 
point of view of small classes in elementary schools, than C/cch 
children or Bavarian children or Prussian children! 

Statistics seldom tell the whole truth, and still more seldom give a 
complete view of the treatment of a racial minority. There is no 
question that, during the early years of the Republic, the Sudeten 
Germans had much to suffer from harshness and from unsympathetic 
Czech officials. But there was this very important difference between the 
Czechoslovaks and the other victorious Entente nations of Central and 
Eastern Europe. All of them, Poles, Yugoslavs, Rumans, and Czecho- 
slovaks, si^ed Minority Treaties promising to accord justice and lin- 
guistic privileges to their racial and religious minorities. None of thcbe 
powers made so real and genuine an attempt to carry out the minority 
provisions as did the Czechoslovaks. None of them ever welcomed, as 
Dr. Benes did from the first, the inquiries of the League into Minority 

r The following were the {MTceatages of illheiww: 

SUmkia Jtmhaila 

HungarUn census in 1910 - - 27*8% 4S% 

Csemoslovak census in 1930 - 8*2% 30*9% 
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grievances. This fact was, in itself, significant For the virtue of the 
League was that whether anything substantial was done or not the 
truth as to a racial or religious oppression was substantially reveal^ by 
a League inquiry. As such inquiries were opposed by other signatories 
to the Minority Treaties than the Czechoslovaks, and promoted by 
them alone, it is obvious that they alone did not fear inquiry or publicity. 

The fact is that Masaryk the first President and Benes his foreign 
secretary and (in December 1935) his successor as President, were pro- 
foundly convinced that a polyglot state of thirteen millions (of whom 
over five millions were aliens) must give substantial justice to its 
minorities. They spared no effort to do so. But the Czechs were not as 
wise as their leaders. The higher bureaucratic posts remained in the 
hands of Czech officials, and in education, social insurance, or police 
control or municipal and district government it was possible for dislike 
to be shown in a score of petty v/ays, none of them perhaps very 
serious, but all of them irritating and some of them humiliating. 

For over five years the Sudeten Germans formed a working parlia- 
mentary group with Czechs and had their representatives in the Cabinet. 
But within some half-dozen years, the attitude of the Sudeten Germans 
had entirely changed. The more moderate of them did not indeed 
desire violence or active war, but in 1938 the majority at least appeared 
to look forward to eventual absorption into Germany, and only desired 
a temporary arrangement with the Czechoslovak state in order to 
achieve that end. Ilie first and most evident cause of this change of 
attitude was economic. The great ‘slump' in industry, during the year 
1929,. was felt severely in the world in general, and in Czechoslovakia 
in particular. It was most felt in the Sudeten areas, and when 
better times began the Sudeten conditions did not much improve. 
Unemployment continued and the Sudeten population began to d^pair 
of i^rmanent improvement. Moreover the land reform and agriailtural 
policy of the Czech government in the last period bdbre the crisis 
caus^ with some apparent justification discontent in the Sudetenland, 
where no similar remedial measures were inaugurated. 

Far more powerful than die economic factor was the direct political 
app^ made by a revived German nationidism. Hitler was the leading 
spirit of a Germany which was alive, awake, powwful, strong, donuneer- 
ing, exultant. The German reoccupation of tiie Saar, oi the Rhine 
valley, the annexation of Austria, all showed the stimigth dP ^ new 
government Above all, the power of propaganda, of tnaM-gu ggwti on, 
was used. To direct German propaganda ins^ the limits of the CzedbOf 

Slovak state was not the same thing as directing it in Gemuuiy. 
such propaganda was so highly oiganised and so powerful, ^t it 
could be ehormously effective ewm inride an alitm state. Hitkor's 
pagaada in ^pth WeM Africa succeeded in eoavmtmg ptacrica^ rift 
the Gkrtnan inhatritants to Nazi ideas within a vtay few yeawi 
Sudetim area he did apt sticceed so wtB, for, to tiie last, some 10 or, tS 
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per cent, of the Sudetens were not convinced by him. Yet in Czecho- 
slovakia Germany had enormous advantages, contiguous territory, 
possibility for the Sudeten Germans to visit Munich and Nuremberg, 
to take part in the Nazi parades, and to see the Fiihrer acknowledge the 
salute of Sudeten battalions of devotees. The new Germany was dis- 
played to the Sudetens on films, on the radio, in pictures and in leaflets. 
By every form of ingenious suggestion,the racial unity of German blood 
brethren was brought home to them. i 

What particularly stimulated Sudeten feeling was thelparliamentary 
situation in Czechoslovakia. The Sudeten party withokew from the 
Cabinet and from coalition with the Czechoslovak goven^ent in 1931. 
Thereafter they sat in the parliament — a strong party, ndt far off fifty 
members, but they were always in opposition and always out-voted 
when it came to a division. They had publicity, they could protest, and 
they made full use of their powers. At the same time, there was always 
at hand the suggestion from Germany that their grievances would all 
be solved by union with the Fatherland. These different motives, 
economic, political, psychological, transformed the Sudeten Germans 
in half a dozen years. In 1931 practically all of them sought a modus 
Vivendi with an alien government. In 1938 there was no division among 
85 per cent, of the Sudetens; all wanted union with Germany. The only 
difference was in the means. The moderates wanted to go slow and 
achieve their end by negotiation, the extremists to go fast and to 
achieve it by war. 

Before we describe the crisis of May to October 1938, it is well to 
say a word on the foreign policy of Czechoslovakia. Few diplomatists 
in this period exceeded Dr. BeneS in moderation or in ability, but 
the limitations on his power were great. He could only act within a 
limited field. He was bound to rely upon France. In 1925 Great Britain 
had signed at Locarno an agreement to defend and to guarantee the 
Western frontier (i.e. France and Belgium) against Germany. She 
refused to guarantee the Eastern frontier (that is Czechoslovakia) 
against Germany, and remained consistent in that attitude right up to 
1938. France had given Czechoslovakia assurances of military support. 
She was one of three allied states which France had designed to form a 
continuous barrier against Germany’s eastward advance. These were, 
reading from north to south, Poland, Czechoslovakia and Yugoslavia. 
All had signed military alliances of mutual defence with France. Dr. 
BeneS went further. By the treaties of August 14, 1920, and April 2.3, 
1921, with Yugoslavia and Rumania, he created the ‘Little Entente,’ 
and thus secured a double insurance of alliances. All went well until 
1933, the year when Hitler really consolidated his power. But in that 
fateful year Poland showed unmistakable signs of withdrawing from an 
active alliance with France and of making advances to Germany. The 
fact is that Poland considered herself a Great Power. She was no 
going to be dragged in the wake of France, like a boat in the track ol a 
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great ship. She freed herself, in effect, and became independent, pre- 
pared to strike either a French or a German note exactly as suited her 
interests best. Poland’s decision made a great gap in the continuous 
band of states which closed the eastern frontier of Germany. Her de- 
fection or isolation was a blow to France, but it was a still greater blow 
to Czechoslovakia. 

As Germany grew in strength under Hitler, Czechoslovakia stood 
more and more evidently in her way. As a contiguous and polyglot 
state, efficient and prosperous, parliamentary and democratic, she re- 
presented everything a totalitarian state disliked. Behind the Czecho- 
slovak frontier was freedom not authority, liberty not order, variety 
not unity, many races and languages, not one blood and one speech. 
Indeed Czechoslovakia was a democratic bastion projecting into 
authoritarian territory; an island of French and Slav influence sur- 
rounded by a Germanic sea. 

The first signs of real trouble came in May 1938, some two months 
after the Austrian annexation. From the end of April 1938 till the third 
week of May movements of German troops went on. The Czecho- 
slovak Government became convinced that Germany was gradually 
but imperceptibly, moving ten to twelve divisions towards her frontier, 
preparatory to a surprise attack after incidents between Sudeten 
Germans and Czechs, which of course could have been provoked at 
any time.^ Dr. Benes, with his usual prudence, refused to be alarmed, 
and declined to have a general mobilisation, which might have meant 
war. He decided on a partial mobilisation, and late on the evening of 
Friday, May 20, issued the orders to man the frontier, to mobilise one 
class of reservists and call up 84,000 special troops. Of 174,000 sum- 
moned, about 70,000 were at their posts by 3 a.m. on Saturday, and by 
noon the whole number, except eighteen defaulters,® had arrived and 
reported. Thus any chance of a surprise German attack across the 
frontier was entirely defeated. Yet, since the mobilisation was only 
partial, no serious complaint could be made. For a partial mobilisation 
actually interferes with a general one later, and shows a belief that war 
will not take place. The partial mobilisation proved most effective. By 
May 24 Germany was officially complaining of Czechoslovak action 
and protesting her own pacific intentions. It was one of the most bold 
and telling of the many diplomatic strokes achieved by Dr. Benel 
before the outbreak of war. 

The final period before the catastrophe was marked by an unprece- 
dented display of the Sokols at Prague. These gymnastic or athletic 
unions were voluntary associations, founded in 1862 to promote the 

* V. Documents on British Foreign Policy 1919-39 (Ed. E. L. Woodward and R. 
Butler) 3rd Ser., Vol. I, pp. 328-9, and Documents on German Foreign Policy 1918-45. 
Series D, Vol. II, pp. 294-313 (Washington, 1949). 

* Of these 3 were Czechs, 8 Sudeten Cermans, 3 Slovaks and 4 Hungadans, and U 

is certain that some of than did not receive the ordots owing to absence from hntp* 

17* 
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ph;^ical and moral well-being of tbe Czech people. Their numbers 
were reckoned only in thousands for some twenty years, but in the early 
twentieth century they rose to millions.* The Sokols began on village 
^eens, and in small towns, finally invading large towns, provinces, all 
Bohemia, and ail Slavonic lands. They were originally athletic in con- 
ception, but they also developed a moral, an emotion^ and a patriotic 
side of great importance. In Bohemia they remained voluntary unions, 
though inunensely aiding the Czechoslovak national cause. The tenth 
national meeting (fourth since 1919} was celebrated at Prague in 
July 1938. For a week, thirty thousand athletes, boys, mrls, men and 
women, gave marvellous displays of grace and precision tamusic before 
great crowds of spectators. Ihe meeting ended in a nand march 
through the streets of Prague of one hundred thousand S<»oIs from all 
parts of Czechoslovakia, to demonstrate their loyalty fp President 
Bene$. Slovaks outdid Czechs in the splendour of thm national 
costumes, and showed that, despite surface differences, they were really 
united. Ominously notable as absentees, who refused to participate in 
any of these displays, were the Sudeten Germans. 

In July the conflict in parliament and elsewhere between the Sudetens 
and the Czechoslovak Government came to a head. There were open 
threats of secession by the Sudetens, and ominous signs from Germany 
across the border, il^es, as always, was ready to negotiate and, as 
usual, proved tbe most skilful of negotiators. Early in August Lord 
Runciman was finally despatched from England, as a ‘purely personal 
mediator,* to see if some method of adjusting differences could be found. 
The solutions, which he proposed and which Dr. BeneS was ready to 
accept, might possibly have succeeded if they had been offered two or 
three years earlier. But it was too late, and the propaganda of frenzied 
nationalism prevented any possibility of acceptance. It is not tnen 
necessary to suppose that ^nnany was directly and, at the last moment, 
the cause of the rupture. She was responsible originally for launching 
tbe propaganda, and this responsibility is a heavy one. 

Tire external aspect of the situation demands examination. France 
and the Soviet Union had each promised to defend one another, and 
had each promised to defend Cz^hoslovakia, against attack. But the 
Soviet Union’s control over its ann^ and the moral of that army were 
both doubtful at the time and drfllcuities communications were 
peat. Soviet military aid could not be easily obtainable. At the same 
time France was not in a position to render direct aid to Oecboslovakia. 
Italy was in sympathy with Germany ami jn’obaWy prepared to supp<'rt 
l«ar at need. She would certainly have rdlused to tdlow French troops 
to go through her territory. Stmh being the case, it Is not evident that 

* Professor Ten^ley was present in 19(M at a Stdrol at Zagreb in Vugosl^ 
When the Czech legate said he rnxesemad 66^ of Ms countrymen- 
nwnber rose to over a tnilUtm beftne the war and between three and four mitaoiu 
after it 
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Franco-Sovi<rt military aid could have saved Czechoslovakia. As the 
British Foreign Secretary said, ‘there was nothing which France, or 
Russia, or we, or any others, could together have done which would 
have saved Czechoslovakia from being overrun,’^ 

England, of course, remained. But England was not pledged to de- 
fend Czechoslovakia though she was pledged to defend France. On 
the contrary, not only had she made this point dear in the Locarno 
Treaties, but Neville Chamberlain had stated on March 24, 1938, that 
he would not guarantee Czechoslovakia, though there might be circum- 
stances in which England would intervene to defend her. The 
critics of British policy said that there would have been no war if, in 
July 1938 just as in 1914, England had said she would support Russia 
and France in case of war. In both cases this statement still remains a 
matter of opinion. If, as was widely believed at the time. Hitler was 
prepared to pay the price of war, England would have had to fight, and 
for this she had small inducement and still less opportunity. The events 
of the early years of the war were to prove that English preparedness 
for war was far less advanced than the public knew. Only Shakespeare 
has given coasts to Bohemia, and the British navy could give Czecho- 
slovakia no direct aid. On September 11 Neville Chamberlain issued a 
statement to the press that ‘in certain eventualities’ England might lend 
direct armed assistance to France. This utterance was much mis- 
understood. It is clear that what he meant was, that England was 
bound to support France and defend her frontiers if attacked. 

Events were developing rapidly. The first days of September had 
seen the great Nazi Congress at Nuremberg, where Hitler worked his 
audience up to great enthusiasm for the German race, ending the Con- 
gress with a speech full of menace on September 12. On the 7th Henlein, 
the leader of the Sudetens, suddenly broke off alt negotiations with 
Lord Runciman and Dr. BeneS. On the night of the 1 1th (and perttaps 
earlier) desperate though obscure struggles broke out between Czech 
gendarmes and Sudeten rowdies near the frontier, and at several centres 
of Sudeten influence in Czechoslovakia. The Czechoslovak Govern- 
ment acted with vigour, proclaimed martial law and had the locid 
situation well uncter control by the 14tb. But the moral effect produced 
by th^ incidents was disastrous. Sudeten blood had been shed, and 
Germany clamoured for vengeance. At this moment Neville Chamber- 
lain dramatically intervened and, on the ISth, flew to Berchtesgnden to 
interview Hitler. The German Irader made it <}nite dear that ’thme was 
nothing that anybody could do that would jnevent that (the German] 
invasion [of Czechoslovakia] unless the right of sdf-ttemrmination went 
granted to the SudeUmrOemums and that qnidcly.** 
returned to London to consult his coUrngues and tte FrendL 

^ Lord HaliiK in a broadcast address to the United States, reported in Hb 
October 27, 1»3«, »iw 

* f*™**-^*^", House of Cwninoas, Se^etabar 28, 1918* 
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Neither Britain nor France was in fact prepared for war. On Sep- 
tember 19 the so-called Anglo-French plan was presented to the Czecho- 
slovak Government; it was followed by a joint demarche on the 21st. 
Both of these demands were for the ‘transfer’ of Sudeten territory from 
Czechoslovakia to Germany, wherever the population was more than 
50 per cent. German. These communications were followed up by the 
‘Godesberg Memorandum,’ a demand by Hitler on September 23 for 
larger concessions still, which he emphasised publicly ih a speech on 
the 26th. He indicated complete distrust of the Czechs! and thus in- 
duced Chamberlain to guarantee the ‘transfer.’ As a re^lt of further 
negotiations on the 28th Chamberlain informed Hitler mat ‘you can 
get the essentials without war and without delay,’ and inade the pro- 
posal of a Four Power Conference at Munich. This was i^greed to by 
Hitler that night as well as by Mussolini. 

What finally happened was that on the night of September 29-30 an 
agreement was concluded at Munich by Italy, France, Great Britain 
and Germany, arranging for the immediate transfer to Germany of 
certain predominantly German districts in Czechoslovakia, and for 
plebiscites under international supervision to be taken in other districts, 
and for the frontiers to be finally settled by an International Commis- 
sion. On October 3 Chamberlain contended in the Commons that the 
terms of this Munich agreement were much more favourable to Czecho- 
slovakia than were those of Hitler’s Godesberg Memorandum. Among 
other things, a joint guarantee against unprovoked aggression was 
given by France and Great Britain to the new Czechoslovak state at 
once. It was arranged further to settle the questions of Hungarian and 
Polish claims on Czechoslovakia in three months and, after that. 
Germany and Italy agreed to join in the guarantee. Also it was claimed 
that the total areas of cession had been reduced. In fact, as the matter 
worked out there was little difference between the territories demanded 
under the Godesberg Memorandum and those finally approved by the 
International Commission. 

Czechoslovakia had no choice but to submit. She received what was 
in effect, a third ultimatum from Great Britain and France on Sep- 
tember 29, and had to yield. German troops crossed the border on 
October 1. On the same day Poland announced that Czechoslovakia 
had ceded the Teschen area to her, which Polish troops occupied on 
October 2. The Hungarians at once made claims on parts of Slovakia, 
and on November 2 these were adjusted by Italo-German arbitration. 

The responsibility of the Four Powers who signed the Munich 
Agreement cannot be assessed on the basis of our present knowledge. 
Neither England nor France, owing to strategical difficulties and lack 
of preparedness, could have done much. France had direct pledges to 
Czechoslovakia but it is easy to see why she did not enforce them. 
Some further points are worth noting in this connection. There seems no 
doubt that Poland received most serious warnings from the Soviet 
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Union as to the effect of her presenting an ultimatum to Czecho- 
slovakia demanding the cession of Teschen for at least a week before 
she acted. Poland entirely disregarded these threats, presented her 
ultimatum, and occupied Teschen by force of arms. If the Soviet 
Union did not act to prevent Poland from entering Czechoslovakia, 
it seems doubtful whether she would have acted to prevent Germany 
from doing so. Nevertheless the exclusion of the Soviet Union from 
the Munich Conference was a fact of major significance in the European 
situation. It was the symptom, and perhaps in some small measure the 
cause, of the divided front presented by the non-Axis powers. In the 
face of this divided front Germany scored a resounding success, a 
success so great that it appeared to create again the possibility of a 
German hegemony in Europe. 

The danger was the greater because the success had been secured in 
spite of a strong public disapproval in Britain and France and in the 
United States. It was the greater also because few people believed that 
Germany would be content with her new frontiers. Burke said of the 
three powers which partitioned Poland in the eighteenth century: Tf they 
breakfasted off Poland, where will they dine?’ Germany had breakfasted 
off Austria; she had refreshed herself again by taking the Sudetenland. 
It was soon to be seen that she did not feet that she had yet dined. 


HI. FROM MUNICH TO THE WAR OF 1939 ^ 

The Munich Agreement postponed war in Europe for nearly a year, 
a crowded interval of armed and arming peace. At the beginning of 
this period the most striking fact in the European situation was the 
great strength of Germany. Her territories, swelled six months before 
by the inclusion of Austria, now took in the fringe of Czechoslovakia, 
and few doubted that she had a stranglehold on the remnants of the 
Czechoslovak state. She had new frontiers with her ally Italy and with 
Hungary and Yugoslavia. Italy was still a staunch friend, and Italian 
prestige had been increased by Mussolini’s successful mediation in 
September. Russia was quiescent; Britain and France had recognised 
German claims. 

The Munich settlement vtras accompanied by the joint declaration 
signed by Hitler and Chamberlain on the morning of September 30. 
They recognised the ‘first importance’ of Anglo-German relations, the 
desire of the two peoples never again to go to war with one another, and 
'resolved that the method of consultation shall be the method adopted 
to deal with any other questions that may concern our two countries.’ 
This declaration was immediately published. One thing was made clear; 
there was no thought of weakening the Anglo-French entente. For, on 
October 1 and 4, the British and French Prime Ministers exchanged 
* Cp. L. B. Namier: Diplomatic Prelude 1938-1939 (Macmillan 1948). 
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messages stating tiiis plainly. A foitni^t later ne^tiaticms woe opened 
for a Frai»;o>German declaration, and on December 6 the German 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, von Ribbentrop, visited Paris and si^ed 
a joint dedaration with the French Foreign Minister, Bonnet. It asserted 
the value of peaceful relations between the two countries, and recognised 
the fact that there were no territorial questions to separate them. In 
Bonnet’s own words it was ‘a contribution to genei^ appeasement.’ 
One comment on these declarations may be made at once. In his speech 
to the Reichstag on April 28, 1939, Hitler made it clear thijt, in his view, 
the ‘agreement reached between Mr. Chamberlain and myself’ did not 
apply to such problems as the future of the Czechoslovak^te, but ‘ex- 
clusively to questions which refer to the mutual relationdbip between 
England and Germany.’ On July 13 von Ribbentrop, in a personal letter 
to the French Foreign Minister, spoke in even plainer language: the 
Franco-German declaration of December 6 meant that eastern Europe 
was not the concern of France. The logic of the Munich Agreement was 
thus, in German eyes, that Britain and France would no longer inter- 
vene in the affairs of central and eastern Europe. Very different was 
the interpretation in Britain. In his speeches following the crisis 
Chamberlain repeatedly laid stress on Hitler’s statement that the gains 
from Czechoslovakia were his last demands in Europe; there remained, 
of course, the colonial question, but that, Hitler had also asserted, was 
no matter for mobilisation or war. In this difference of underlying 
assumptions one explanation is to be found of the ultimate failure of the 
policy of appeasement. 

The colonial question had two aspects in the winter months of 
1938-39. On the British side German proposals were expected but did 
not come, and on December 7 Mr. MacDonald, as Secretary of State 
for the Colonies, made a statement in the House of Commons to the 
effect that to hand over to any other country colonies or mandated 
territories was ‘not now an issue in practical politics.’^ He asserted, at 
the same time, the readiness of the Government to consider proposals 
Tor the more equal distribution of raw materials.’ But, if the colonial 
question was imexpectedly quiet as between England and Germany, in 
another aspect it was a more vital disturbance. One result of the Czech 
crisis was undoubtedly the prominence iiHhe public eye of two countries. 
Gomany and Britain, and it is hardly an exaggeration to say of two 
men, Chamberlain and Hitler; and the relations of these two countries 
provide one of the main themes of the eleven months of peace. But. 
second only to Germany and Britain as a focus of attention, there was 
Italy. The Munich Agreement had brought new prestige to Italy-^hc 
British Prime Minister repeatedly paid tribute to Mussolini’s mediation 
-—but would prestige be enough? And as if in answer to such specula- 

* Rtnay benoted that M.Comoodie, the FrenriiAmbassadorat Berlin, expressed 

die opinion on December 15 that the colmiial tniestion was not at the moment 
oawfjdiq; Hitler’s mind; v. U Uw Jatme FtmfOi (»»>, No. 33. 
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tioQS die month of November 1938 saw the raising of the colonial 
question in Italy, with France, not Britain, as the objective. On the 
30th there were spectacular, if disputed, cries in the Italian Chamber— 
‘Tunis! Corsica! Jibuti!’ Franco-Italian relations were strained 
throughout the winter months, although Daladier’s ‘No!’ of January 26 
was firm. Perhaps the importance of the issue has been exaggerated. 
The demands were put forward in the Italian press rather than by the 
Italian Government,! and it was to the Balkans and not to Africa that 
Italy was to turn. It is significant that in the very period of the agitation 
Britain decided to recognise fully the Italian Empire in Abyssinia, and 
to bring into force the Anglo-Italian Agreement of 1937 (November 
1 938). In January Mr. Chamberlain and Lord Halifax visited Rome— and 
—according to the joint statement issued on the 13th— held conversations 
which ‘led to a frank and full exchange of views.’ In Chamberlain’s own 
view at least this visit ‘definitely strengthened the chances of peace.’* 

The Italian-French tension over the colonial question synchronised 
with a period of internal difiiculty in France, for there, in contrast to 
Britain, the aftermath of the Munich Agreement was a time of open 
internal conflict. The occasion was the publication on November 13 
of the French three-year financial plan, dealing not only with increased 
taxation and other financial measures but with hours of labour and the 
regulation of industry. Four days later the Conf6deration-G6n6ral-du- 
Travail at a meeting at Nantes described the plan as a ‘policy of aggres- 
sion against the working class.’ Strikes began on the 21st, and a stay- 
in strike at the Renault works was dispersed on the 24th by the use of 
tear gas. Other strikes followed. Distrust of the foreign policy of the 
Government combined with social grievances to produce the unrest; 
but no change came in the direction of foreign affairs. On November 23 
Mr. Chaml^lain and Lord Halifax were in Paris discussing Anglo- 
French collaboration; on December 6 M. Bonnet signed the Franco- 
German declaration with von Ribbentrop; on the 10th a vote of con- 
fidence in M. Daladier’s Government was carried by 315 votes to 241, 
with 54 abstentions. 

There was another aspect of the aftermath of the Munich Agremnent, 
this time in Germany. The Jewish policy of the Third Reich had long 
aroused anxious interest outside its frontiers, and had gained new 
seriousness in the spring of 1938 with the annexation of Austria, where 
the principle of race-discrimination was immediately applied. Then the 
acquisition of the Sudetenland added to the tale fugitives, and the 
new Czech state could no longer act as a place of refuge. ThrM events, 
following dose upon one another, gave world {mmtinence to the 

* OnDeoemberl7,1938,BnIta&ui&otewascommuoicatedtothBFreiidiOovtea- 
meat, and it was published in the Freodi press on Maidi 30, 1939, togedier wim tin 
Ftench reply. It did not. however, contain specific eoknfial dakio. 

* V. K. reilini;: The IJ^ cf NevlOe Cheat^bitn (19<K), a. 393, and Wimdwwtd 
and Bufien Deammits ob BrUiA FereigH IfIt-lW, ltd Ser^ Vdl. ^ 
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problem in the months of October and November 1938. In October 
the German Government decreed the repatriation of Polish Jews resi- 
dent in Germany, and in large numbers they were conveyed to the 
frontier. They lived there, pending a settlement, in conditions of great 
hardship. On November 7 a young Polish Jew, named Grynsban, 
whose parents were among these exiles, shot and fatally wounded vom 
Rath, the Third Secretary of the German Embassy in Paris, A few days 
later new orders were issued in Germany imposing heavyi penalties on 
the whole Jewish community; arrests took place on an unprecedented 
scale, and unofficial incidents of brutality multiplied. Em^ration was 
the only road to safety, and the flood of refugees roused bublic sym- 
pathy in Europe and America. It was the first great blow tq the hardly 
won European confidence. The effect in Britain was particularly 
striking. On November 21 the House of Commons adopted an Opposi- 
tion motion deploring the treatment of minorities in Europe; on the 
24th the Home Secretary, in a speech at Cambridge, referred to the 
recent set-back to the policy of appeasement. 

Nevertheless, in the eyes of Britain and France, the period October 
1938 to March 1939 was characterised predominantly by the search for 
the way of peace. For the next great landmark on the road to war we 
must turn to the post-Munich settlement of the country most directly 
affected, Czechoslovakia. 

The system established in Czechoslovakia, after her losses of Sep- 
tember, retained the forms both of unity and of independence. The 
new President, Dr. Emil Hacha, elected on November 30, was the head 
of a Central Government, of which M. Beran became Prime Minister. 
There was still, in form, a Central Parliament, but on December 14 it 
virtually voted its own extinction by adjourning, sine die, having 
granted to the executive the powers to legislate by decree. Under the 
direct rule of this Government were the Czech provinces of Bohemia 
and Moravia, and under its indirect control the two autonomous pro- 
vinces, Slovakia and Ruthenia. Difficulties followed between the Prague 
Government and Berlin. In February it became known that only on 
certain conditions would Germany carry out the promise in the Munich 
Agreement to guarantee the new frontiers; she could not, for example, 
guarantee any slate which did not exclude Jews or which remained a 
member of the League of Nations. At the same time difficulties multi- 
plied between the Prague Government and that of the autonomous 
Slovak provinces. Officially this tension was ended by an agreement on 
March 6; but further demands followed. In the early days of March, 
moreover, negotiations were taking place between Dr, Tiso, Print® 
Minister of Slovakia, and the German Government, and, it seems clear, 
brtween Germany and Hungary. On the 10th President Hacha acted 
with decision; Dr. Tiso and other Slovak Ministers were dismissed, and 
the next day a new Government was formed for Slovakia under M. 
Sidor. On the 13th Hitler received Dr, Tiso in Berlin. On the 14th 
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Slovakia declared her independence, M. Sidor resigned, and Dr. Tiso w^as 
reinstated. On the 14th, too, M. Hacha was summoned to Berlin, and 
Hungary invaded Ruthenia. On the 15th Hitler accepted Dr. Tiso’s 
request that Slovakia should be henceforth under German protection, 
and President Hacha under duress signed a document which virtually 
surrendered Czechoslovakia to Germany. When M. Hacha returned 
in the afternoon he was received by German troops, and on the 16th 
the Czech provinces were annexed as a protectorate to the Reich. On 
the same day Ruthenia was incorporated in Hungary. Alone among 
the constituent parts of the Czechoslovak state, Slovakia had so far 
retained her autonomy, and this was reinforced by a treaty with 
Germany on the 23rd by which Germany gained certain military con- 
trol and predominant influence in foreign affairs. Even with German 
protection, however, Slovakia had to submit to frontier rectification 
with Hungary (March 23-31). 

The effect of the destruction of Czechoslovakia on the international 
situation was immense. Notes were delivered in protest by France, 
Russia, the United States and Britain. On the 17th Chamberlain, in his 
speech at Birmingham, said that ‘Public opinion in the world has 
received a sharper shock than has ever yet been administered to it, even 
by the present regime in Germany.’ From this time indeed a new tone is 
observable in British official utterances. In his statement to Parlia- 
ment, on the 23rd, the Prime Minister spoke openly of the domination 
of Europe as a possible aim of the German Government. Resistance to 
aggression succeeded appeasement as the keynote of British policy. 
At this time the President of the French Republic, accompanied by M. 
Bonnet, paid a visit to London, and it was announced that Britain had 
asked the French, Russian and Polish Governments to consider the 
possibility of a joint declaration defining their attitude to acts of 
aggression. On the 31st Chamberlain referred in the House of Com- 
mons to these consultations, adding that ‘in the meantime before 
those consultations are concluded, I now have to inform the House that 
during that period, in the event of any action which clearly threatened 
Polish independence, and which the Polish Government accordingly 
considered it vital to resist with their national forces, His Majesty’s 
Government would feel themselves bound at once to lend the Polish 
Government all support in their power.’ He added that he was autho- 
rised to say that France stood in the same position in this matter as 
Britain. 

The date of this interim pledge to Poland is significant. European 
opinion had hardly rallied from the shock of the Czech annexation 
when attention was turned to the Baltic. Lithuania was the first objec- 
tive. On March 20 the Lithuanian Minister for Foreign Affairs was 
received by von Ribbentrop in Berlin, and on the 21st the Government 
decided to cede the Memel territory to Germany. The agreem^od, 
signed the next day, provided for a free port zone for Lithuania tuid 
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that neither partner should use or ‘support the use of force* against the 
other. On the same day there were anti-German demonstrations in 
Warsaw; on tb6 27th the German press started a campaign against 
P(^and. As the result of the visit of the Polish Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Colonel Beck, to London, a new statement confirming the 
previous pledge and making it reciprocal was made by Chamberlain 
to the House of Commons on April 6. A French communique the 
13th confirmed the Franco-Polish Alliance ‘in the same spirit.’ 

The ‘new epoch’ in British policy — ^to quote Chamrarlain’s own 
phrase — was followed by other important diplomatic apd political 
moves. At the beginning of April rumours of an Itali^ move in 
Albania were followed by an actual invasion on the 7th. King Zog fled 
the country, Scutari surrendered, and on the 12th a constituent assembly 
offered the Albanian crown to King Victor Emmanuel. The union was 
to be a personal one, and henceforth the King was described officially 
as King of Italy and Albania, and Emperor of Ethiopia. King Zog and 
the Queen had fled to Greece, and public sentiment was roused by the 
Queen’s illness. Greece, it was feared in some quarters, might be the 
next objective, but Greek anxieties were allayed by Italian assurances 
on the 10th, and on the 13th Britain and France issued declarations 
extending to Greece (and to Rumania) assurances of ‘all the support in 
their power.* 

At this point another Great Power made a significant move. The 
President of the United States on April IS made the first of his inter- 
ventions in the European crisis. ‘Three nations in Europe and one in 
Africa have seen their independent existence terminated’; and in the 
light of these ‘recent facts’ President Roosevelt appealed to Hitler and 
Mussolini asking for assurances that their armed forces would not 
attack (for a suggested period of ten years) a long list of countries, 
great and small, extending from Finland to Iran. In the event of a 
favourable reply, he was ‘reasonably sure’ that a similar assurance 
could be obtained from each of these twenty-nine or thirty states. The 
bait held out was the co-operation of the United States in the peaceful 
discussion of ‘two essential problems’ — ^thc relief from the burden of 
armaments and the opening of avenues of international trade. Hitler's 
reply— •«! his Reichstag speech of April 28 — gave little reason to suppose 
thiat the projected conference would follow. 

Behind Hitler’s speech of April 28 lay not only President Roosevelt’s 
appeal — it was not until the end of the speech that this was answered--- 
but a number of European events. In the six weeks since the Czecho- 
slovak coup Britain and France had opened conversations with Russia, 
Gre^, Rumania, Poland and Turkey. In the Balkans Bulgaria was 
teomving (and rejecting) overturoi to join the Bi^n entente.^ Germany 

» TheBulgarian Prime Minister stated (April 2(9 mat aooeas to the ^B«aa must \x 

gnided first. It is worth noting that, acc(»rdfa» to the FMnch hfinfiter at 
M^toentoer 16, 1938), the Prime Minister was tbeB^tteojphdtoi that PUland rather 
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herself had a^roacbed many of the smaller states on President Roose- 
velt’s list, asking whether they felt themselves menaced by her, and had 
received, naturally, diverse but discreet and suitable replies. And im- 
mediately before the speech Chamberlain’s Government had made a 
startling decision, bringing their policy far closer to the lines advocated 
by those of their critics (particularly Mr. Winston Churchill) most dis- 
liked in Germany. On April 27 the House of Commons learned that 
Britain was to have conscription. The decision, running counter to 
repeated parliamentary assurances, was based openly on the need for 
meeting the ‘new liabilities’ which Britain was accepting in Europe, 
and aimed avowedly at carrying conviction that the new {hedges wovild 
be taken literally. It was a domestic decision of great international im- 
portance, for it brought home in a way which no speeches or figures 
could do Britain’s determination to ‘fill the gaps in her defences.’ The 
adoption of conscription (however limited)* was the counterpart to the 
notification by Germany (April 28) that she no longer accepted as bind- 
ing the Anglo-German Naval Agreement of 1935.* The reason assigned 
for the denunciation in the German note was that the ‘political decisions’ 
of the past few weeks had destroyed the basis of the Agreement — i.e. 
that war between the two countries was ‘excluded for all time.’ The 
‘new epoch’ of British foreign policy of which Chamberlain had 
spoken on April 3 was thus interpreted as a challenge to Germany.* 

The growing breach between Britain and Germany was made far 
more serious because of the simultaneous development of Polish- 
German tension. Conversations between these two states had been 
taking place ever since the last weeks of 1938. On one point, the posi- 
tion of the Polish Jews expelled from Germany in the autumn, a measure 
of agreement had been reached; for it was announced on January 24 
that the two countries had agreed to suspend expriMon on either side 
of the frontier, and to examine together the plight of those who hi^ 
been living precariously on the borders. At this stage, too, a general 
detente seems to have bUn reached in Polish-German relaticms, for in a 
sjwech to the Reichstag on January 30 Hitler once more referr^ to the 
friendship between Germany and Poland as ‘one of the reassuring 
factors in the political life of Europe.’ But the improvement did not 
last long. There were recurrent press campaigns in Germany, rising at 
the end of Match to complaints that the treatment of the German 
minority in Poland amounted to ‘intolerable terror.' The position of 
Slovakia raised new difficulties betwera the two countries, while the old 

than south-east Europe would be the next German objective. Me iq^iears to have 
foreseen the Russo^Gennan rapproclument on this bads. v. lie time Jamte 
Fra«fafa(1939),No.34. 

* The Milh^ TrainiBg Bill passed both Houses of Padhunent in Miqr. 

* v.n^ni,p.S09. f: 

The German White Book. Dokmeate w Vorgmhteku 4es 

1939), indsts duu tiw ‘new pohey* was one of midictonctit, and datea k tom 
Februaiy instead of Man*. 
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problem of Danzig remained. Danzig, indeed, was in the forefront in 
Hitler’s speech of April 28. 

But, according to Hitler’s statement, the ‘decisive fact’ in the Polish 
situation was the Anglo-Polish Declaration of April 6. He seized upon 
this, and in particular on the Polish obligation under it to come to the 
aid of England should she be attacked, as a breach of the German- 
Polish Treaty. This Treaty, concluded on January 26, 1934, for ten 
years, provided that the method of direct negotiation stwuld be fol- 
lowed in all disputes between the signatories, and that iti no circum- 
stances would either party use force for the solution ot difficulties. 
The day of the Reichstag speech and of the denunciation oT the Anglo- 
German Naval Agreement was also the date of the repudiation of the 
German-Polish pact. Germany was freed at one moment from two 
long-standing engagements by the simple method of one-sideu repudia- 
tion. The Polish reply (May 5) denied the alleged inconsistency 
between the pact of 1934 and the new Anglo-Polish engagement, cited 
the proposals made to Germany on March 26 — to which no official 
reply had yet been made — and expressed readiness to enter into new 
negotiations if the ‘fundamental observations’ in the present memo- 
randum were recognised.^ 

Much depended on the events of the next few weeks. The Reichstag 
speech of April 28 and the notes to Britain and Poland had brought 
about a new phase in the international situation. One important point 
was that the German-Polish question, hitherto a matter of private 
negotiation, had become of public concern to all Europe. The French 
Ambassador at Berlin reported early in May that various offers had been 
made by Germany to Poland in the past months, such as the partition 
of the Russian Ukraine; that it was to the credit of Polish statesmen 
that they had realised that what was really at stake was the independ- 
ence of their country, for Germany was seeking to bind her to complete 
dependence on Berlin; and that, perhaps, having failed to draw Poland 
into a combination against Russia, Germany might seek to reverse the 
parts and rouse Moscow against Warsaw.* The retirement of the 
Russian Foreign Commissar, M. Litvinov, at the beginning of May 
was thought in many quarters to make such a reversal of Russian 
policy more likely. It was the more significant that this change in the 
direction of Russian foreign affairs came in the middle of the conver- 
sations opened by Britain and France with Russia in March, and that 
these negotiations were clearly proceeding with great slowness, Russia 
had two suitors during this critical period; to which would she listen.” 

* The texts both of the German note and the Polish reply are given in the British 
Blue Book, Documents concerning German-Polish Relations and the Outbreak of Hos- 
tilities between Great Britain and Germany on September 3, 1939 (Cmd. 6106), Nos. 
14 and 16. 

* v.Le Livre Jaune Franfats (1939), No. 124. , _ 

’ For a detailed study of the foreign policy of the Soviet Union v. Max Belon: i 
Foreign Poiicy of Soviet Russia, 1929-1941, 2 Vols. (O.U.P,. 1947-9.) 
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The Russian decision in favour of Germany,^ the ‘bomb-shell,’ as 
Chamberlain called it, of August 21, marks a new break in European 
relationships and a new phase in the development of German policy. 
The destruction of Czechoslovakia in March had been a moral shock 
to Europe, not only because it proved the falsity of assurances that the 
Sudetenland was the last demand in Europe, but because it gave the 
lie also to Hitler’s claim that his object was simply the ‘recovery’ of 
German populations for the Reich. If in October 1938 three million 
Sudeten Germans were ‘freed,’ in March 1939 eight million Czechs paid 
the price in enslavement. Here indeed was naked aggression, deprived 
of any disguise. In so far as the old object persisted it took, henceforth, 
a new and startling form, for it reappeared as the policy of wholesale 
exodus. In July an Italo-German agreement provided for the removal 
of Germans from the South Tyrol; later, on October 6, the application 
of a similar policy to the Baltic area was announced. But these lingering 
remnants of the old policy could not disguise the facts. For the doc- 
trine of ‘self-determination’ for Germans outside the Reich was sub- 
stituted the insistence on Lebensraum for the Reich itself— a claim for 
national self-fuliilment for which the plea on behalf of German minori- 
ties served only as a cloak. This claim knew no barriers of nationality; 
the German people must fulfil itself at whatever cost.® The Russo- 
German pact completed the transformation, and gave a new shock to 
Europe. For both countries it meant an abandonment of the ideo- 
logical basis of policy, for which few people outside the circles of high 
politics were prepared. As recently as May, common ideologies had 
vied with solidarity of interests as the foundation of the Italo-German 
alliance®; and how could the new treaty be reconciled with the hatred 
of communism and of Russia which underlay the Anti-Comintern 
pact?* To the western democracies, at least, the logic of the situation 
was that German policy would henceforth be one purely of aggression. 

As yet the position of Russia was an enigma. Negotiations for an 
Anglo-Franco-Russian treaty had been in progress since March, with 
the object of combined action to resist aggression. On May 31 the new 
Russian Foreign Commissar, M. Molotov, had sketched the terms on 

‘ The Russo-German non-aggression treaty was finally sipied in Moscow on 
August 23. It contained in addition a Secret Protocol defining Gennan and Russian 
spheres of influence in the Baltic States, Poland and Bessarabia, v. Nazi-Soviet 
Relations, 1939-1941. Documents from the Archives of the German Fore^ CMfice, 
(Washington 1948), pp. 76-78, 

® Cp. Lord Halifax? statement of June 29, 1939, in his speech at Chatham House, 
British Blue Book (Cmd. 6106), No. 23: *. . . if Lebensraum is to be applied in that 
sense, we reject it and must resist its application.’ The ’sense* to which he refensd 
is ‘action one nation in suppression of the independent existence of her smtdter 
and weaker neighbours.’ 

® A Treaty of AlUance was s^;ned in Berlin on May 22, 1939. It provided for 
political and diplomatic su^mrt if vital interests were threatened, and for miUtaiy 
support in the event of war. 

* v.si^ra,p.Si5. 
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which it might be successful. On June 12, Mr. William Strang, the 
head of the Antral European Department at the British Foreign Office, 
set out on a special mission to Moscow. When the end came, in August, 
French and British military missions were in Leningrad holding con- 
versations with the Russian General Staff. Even then, when a direct 
connection had proved impossible, an indirect link, it seemed, might still 
be found through Turkey. In May a joint Anglo-Turkish declaration 
provided for co-operation in the event of a war in the hiediterranean 
arising from an act of aggression, and a similar understanding was 
reach^ in June between Turkey and France.*^ The delmitive treaty 
was delayed until after the outbreak of war (October 19), ^d through- 
out this period Turkey was in close contact with I^ussia. The 
Anglo-Turkish declaration of May 12 was preceded bj a Russo- 
Turkish communique on the 7th; in September the Turkish Foreign 
Minister, M. Sarajoglu, set out for Moscow to undertake long 
negotiations which failed to secure a treaty. Yet, when the Anglo- 
Franco-Turkish Treaty was signed on October 19, a separate protocol 
safeguarded Russo-Turkish relations. The position is indicative of the 
peculiar relation of Russia to the war between the Western Powers and 
Germany. 

One of the main difficulties in the way of a successful issue of the 
Anglo-Franco-Russian negotiations was the problem of the Baltic 
States.^ The inclusion of these smaller neighbours of Russia in any 
system of guarantee or pact for joint action against aggression was con- 
stantly pressed by M. Molotov. His speech of May 31 made this point 
clear, and referred also, perhaps ominously, to circumstances in which 
these neighbouring states might find the defence of their own neutrality 
against aggression impossible. One of them, Lithuania, had already 
concluded a pact with Germany on March 22, when Memel was ceded, 
and was finally, after the outbreak of war, to make her own terms with 
Russia in the treaty of October 10, by which she secured her ancient 
capital of Vilna, formerly included in the boundaries of Poland. The 
ot^rs, Finland, Esthonia, and Latvia, as Chamberlain revealed to the 
House of Commons on June 7, had made 'several communications' to 
Britain, stating that they wanted to maintain strict neutrality and they 
did not want to be included in the proftosed guarantee. Finland was, 
moreover, at this time in the midst of negotiations, which she had 
opened in January 1939, for the re-fortification of the Aaland Islands. 
Proposals, supported by Sw«]en, bad been Approved all the signa- 
tories of the Aaland Islands Convention of 1921; but Russia, who wp 
also approached, had not agreed, and separate negotiations were in 
progress on this subject. It should be noted, moreover, that early in 

* The Fnmeo-Turkish dedaratioa was postponed peodiaf the settktnent of 
the question of Hatay(Sai^ of Alexaiahens). On Juiw 23 ilw CttBditi<»B fw 
oesston of this r^on to Tutkey weie agreed. 

* V. pp. 442-4. 
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June the other two states, Latvia and Esthonia, signed non-aggression 
pacts ^th Berlin. 

Whatever the explanation, however, for die failure of the efforts 
of the West^ Powers to secure a treaty with Russia, the fact remato 
that that failure was a substantial contribution to the worsening of 
the diplomatic situation in Europe on the eve of the Polish-German 
crisis. 

The final stage in the Polish question may be dated from the beginning 
of August. Ostensibly it was the future of Danzig which was at stake. 

In this ancient Free City, where a German population had long de- 
pended for its livelihood on the Polish hinterland,^ the post-war settle- 
ment had been to a large extent already nullified in the past few years 
by the steady decline in the power of the Commissioner of the League 
of Nations, and the assumption of control in the city by the German 
residents who proclaimed their adherence to the Nazi party. Between 
the Danzig Senate and the Government of Poland there were difficulties 
over the position and number of the Polish customs officers, and a 
vigorous exchange of notes had taken place throughout the summer. 
The simultaneous demand in Germany for the cession of Danzig to the 
Reich and for a settlement of German claims to the Corridor (Pomorze 
province), together with the general deterioration in the European 
situation, converted this issue into one of first-class international 
importance. 

German-Polish tension grew steadily in the month of August, and the 
German press rose in a crescendo of violence over the treatment of the 
German minority in Poland, varying this by attacks on Britain. The 
impression deepened in all countries that a German coup against 
Poland was imminent. Then on the 21st, while hopes in some quarters 
were still fixed on the conclusion of the Anglo-Franco-Rusuan nego- 
tiations, the announcement came of the Russo-German non-aggression 
pact, to be signed two days later when von Ribbentrop visited Moscow. 
Several last-moment efforts were made for peace. Chamberlain sent a 
personal letter to Hitler on the 22nd, and Daladier on the 26di; and if 
any doubt remained of the determination of Britain and France, it most 
have been removed by the puUication of the Anglo-Polish Treaty oi the 
2Sth. President Roosevelt took a new initiative in an appeal to the 
King of Italy for mediation (23rd), and to Hitler and the Polish President 
(24th) to proceed by peaceful means. The King of the Belgians, in the 
name of the Oslo Powers, broadcast an af^ieal for peace (23r^ and 
combined with the Queen of the Netherlands to offer good cMces 
(28th). Pope Pius XII followed an appeal for peace on the 24th. by 
another a week later. 

Events in the last few days of peace moved swi^. But th^ ooulil 
not move quiddy enough for Hi^^ On the evmiing of August ^ hq 
Rgreed, though s^besitationi to aBritidi request that he wouldi«»^;N^^ 

» r. p. 48'i, 
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negotiations with Poland. But the stipulation that a Polish plenipo- 
tentiary empowered to accept German terms as yet undefined should 
arrive on the next day was ominously reminiscent of Czechoslovakia. 
The Polish attempt on the 31st to negotiate by normal procedure 
through the Ambassador at Berlin failed to satisfy Germany, and the 
wireless announced on that evening the terms which in the same state- 
ment Poland was deemed to have refused. On the 31st, at mid-day, 
Mussolini made known to Britain and France his readit^ess to call a 
conference for September 3, provided their agreement \kere secured. 
The news was only a few hours old when, at dawn on Mptember 1, 
Germany invaded Poland. Both Britain and France sent warning note.<; 
to Berlin on the 1st; the British reply to Mussolini stipulated^ that before 
the conference was held German troops should withdraw frpm Poland. 
The condition was unacceptable; the conference was not Called. On 
September 3 first Britain and then France presented ultimata to 
Germany. By the evening of that day a state of war had been declared. 


CHAPTER XXXV 

EUROPE AT WAR, 1939-1945 

The German invasion of Poland brought to an end the long period of 
the prelude to war. For five and a half years from that date the history 
of Europe was dominated by the war, for every European country felt 
its effects, even those few which remained throughout the period, either 
neutral or, in the new terminology, non-belligerent. 

At the present time, only a few years after the close of the war, it is 
impossible for a definitive history of the period to be written. Each 
country and, to some extent, every part of each country, looks at events 
from a different angle, and there is much historical research to be done 
before a convincing account can be written, free from the distortions 
which this involves. Moreover, the war was by no means purely a 
European war, and before it could be fairly claimed to be even mainly 
European the basis of the statement would have to be defined. War in 
Europe opened in September 1939. The war in Asia, with which it 
became inextricably mingled, opened more than two years later, and 
yet had been in a sense in existence already for nearly ten years. The 
history of the war in Europe cannot be regarded as isolated, except 
perhaps in its origins and results. The other continents, for different 
reasons, were essentially a part of it. The North American contribution 
was parUcularly great, because of the early entry of Canada into the 
European war, only seven days after Great Britain, and the decisive 
part played by the United States both before and after the declaration 
war upon her by Germany and Italy on the 11th December, 1941. 
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Australia not oidy participated in the European war, but from her 
geographical position had a special place in relation to the Asiatic one. 
The importance of the continent of Africa was threefold. The decision 
of the Union of South Africa to declare war upon Germany brought 
South African forces, like those of Canada, Australia and New 2^iand, 
into the forefront of the struggle. At the same time, the presence of 
Italian colonies in Somaliland and Tripoli, and the existence of Italian 
rule in Abyssinia, gave an inevitable importance to African territories. 
Lastly, the dominance of the Mediterranean in Allied strategy in the 
central phase of the war gave to North Africa a double significance as 
its southern shore. Many parts of the Asiatic continent were affected in 
somewhat similar fashion. The concentration of the war with Japan in 
Eastern and South-Eastern Asia and the islands of the Pacific brought 
grave consequences to the whole continent from India eastwards, and 
at the same time, those aspects of the war which were predominantly 
European and Mediterranean affected profoundly the region from 
Persia to the West. The fact that the Arab world stretches on both 
sides of the African-Asian frontier further increased the importance of 
the Mcditenancan area. 

The history of the war clearly, then, belongs only in part to the history 
of Europe, while, paradoxically, the whole history of Europe was 
dominated by the war. The effects of the five and a half years of war 
were catastrophic. They were catastrophic in material destruction to 
degrees which varied greatly among the belligerent powers. They were 
catastrophic in their influence on the European state system; for the 
war did not only, as previous wars had done, revolutionise the balance 
of power in Europe, it destroyed the possibility of any such balance, at 
least for many years. In political and economic strength the Soviet 
Union emerged without a rival on the continent of Europe. The posi- 
tion of Great Britain, still indubitably in the first rank of powers, seemed 
more than ever dependent upon her association with other parts of the 
English-speaking world. France, when the war in Europe ended, had a 
long way to go before she could recover from the effects of occupation. 
Germany as a single political entity no longer existed, and Italy — never 
quite a power of the first order, though very nearly so— had had a set- 
back which could clearly be expected to last for several generations. 
Among the powers of admittedly second rank in the inter-war period, 
Poland had undergone changes which were revolutionary in character, 
and Spain, although a non-belligerent, had had too much of her strength 
sap^d by Civil War in the ’thirties to be able to profit from this, her 
obvious opportunity. The very idea of balance, which persisted in spate 
of all attempts to find a substitute in the period between the two wars, 
was dead, and as yet no certain alternative has been found. Ihe otw 
fact that appears incontrovertible is that Europe can no longer stmid 
alone. In the pmst-war organisation, as in the war i^f, we seem to he 
at the end of an era, or at &e beginning of a new era in whkh tlm lustoiy 
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and the problems of Europe are alike part of the history of other conti- 
nents. 

The history of Europe in the war years is partly, but not wholly, the 
history of a long struggle among European nations, fought out by 
military, naval and aerial warfare, and by diplomatic and economic 
contest. It is also the history of the differing experiences and develop- 
ments of European states, leading to a series of revolutionary changes in 
political and economic organisation, which have transform^ the Europe 
of the pre-war period into that of to-day. The new era which is now 
beginning will have its roots in the remoter past, as all ne^ eras must, 
but it will be affected to a very large degree 1^ the intertaal changes 
which took place during the war itself. It was not only in Britain that 
war was accompanied by social change. Similar or dissimilat^ processes 
took place everywhere else, both in Eastern and Western Europe. It is 
above all the full story of these changes that remains to be told when 
succeeding generations have examined the records of the period. It is 
above all this story, of which it is possible at present only to see a broad 
outline, which future generations will have to construct. 


The first phase of the war began with the invasion of Poland, and 
ended with the fall of France. It began without declaration or formality, 
with the attack by the German Air Force on the 1st of September on 
Polish military targets, airfields, military bases, training centres and 
railway junctions, and with the march of the German Army at dawn on 
the same day. The declaration of war by Britain and France two days 
later did not save Poland. Shock tactics, a combination of mechanised 
forces and aircraft, the paralysing of the Polish air defences before the 
beginning of the war was known, ail combined to force a Polish retreat. 
By the 7th of September the Silesian industrial basin had been com- 
pletely overrun, the Polish line of resistance had been broken, and 
German columns were approaching Warsaw. On the 10th the Polish 
Supreme Command order^ a general retreat to the south-east, leaving 
behind the isolated garrison of Warsaw. At dawn on the 17th, in 
accordance with a secret protocol of the'23rd of August, Russian troops 
crossed the eastern frontier of Poland and took up positions already 
agreed with Germany. The remaining four Polish forces v/ett trapped, 
and compelled to surrender dther to the Ru^ums or to the Grnnans. 
The heroic resistance of Warsaw continued until the 28th of September, 
and the moving appeal made by the Mayor of Warsaw to the countries 
of the West will live long in western memories. In Moscow, on the same 
day as the fall of Warsaw, a German-Russian {Mct was Mgned, the 
*Cknman-Soviet Boundary and Frkndship Treaty,’ which defined in 
detail the limits of the respective oocopatkMis of Polish twritory- In a 
jcM i^laration, issi^ on that date, the two Ck»vwiiineBO claimed 
idurt thtty had ’definittvely settled the proUems arisiaf Iiom the coUapse 
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of ^ Polish state and have thei^by created a sure fotmdatioo for a 
lasting peace in Eastern Europe.’ For the fourA time in little more than 
a cmituiy and a half Poland had been partitioned among her powerful 
nei^bours. 

Ibe fate of Poland in 1939, as on these earlier occasions in Um late 
eighteenth century, was only indirectly affected by the events which 
were taking place in the West. Of these events a few only need to be 
mentioned. On the very day of the invasion of Poland, Germany’s ally 
Italy announced that she would not take the initiative in military 
operations, and on the same day Hitler stated to the Reichstag that 
‘for the carrying on of this struggle we do not intend to appeal for foreign 
help.’ Declarations of neutrality were issued by other powers. Even 
Russia, in the act of crossing the Polish frontier, professed her neutrally 
in the Polish-German war. In the West, Britain and France were in a 
state of war with Germany, and the first steps were being taken to con- 
vert a war of words into a war of material action. The French army was 
mobilised, and took up defensive positions along the north and east 
frontiers of France. A British Expeditionary Force began to move. 
On the 4th of September advance parties of the British Army landed, 
and by the 11th of October the British Secretary of State for War 
claimed that 158,000 men and 25,000 vehicles had been transported to 
France without loss. By mid-October two British Army Corps under tire 
cotrunand of Sir John Dill and General A. F. Brooke, had taken up the 
positions assigned to them on the Franco-Belgian frontier east of Lille. 
The British Commander-in-Chirf was General Viscount Gort, who, in 
contrast to the arrangements made in 1914, was definitely under tire 
orders of General Gamelin, the French Supreme Conunander. 

The military situation in this period is of the greatest importance in 
view of the events which follow^. The French frontier with G^many 
was strongly defended by the fortified Maginot Line, whidi ‘rq»e- 
sented the highest development of scientific defence that Europe bad 
seen.’ The Maginot Line, however, did not extend along the Franco- 
Belgian frontier, which was fortified only by a barbed wire bdt, an anti- 
tank ditch, and a series of pillboxes. Furthermore, facing the Maginot 
Line the Germans had buQt the Siegfried Line or Western Wall, a zmre 
of field fortifications simUar to the Maginot Liire its<df. The erdstenoe 
of these fortified lines d^ence rendered unlikdy any rapid militaty 
movement on Germany’s Western Front. Moreover, the concentra- 
tion of Germafi troops in Poland added to the unlikdihood cd’ a German 
attack a^ikist France. At the same time, Fmidi military preparedness 
was not far enou^ advanced to make posaUe a majm* atti^ on tire 
Siegfried positions. Thus, while Poland was being ovmnran, patrol 
activity was the main characteristic of the war in tire West 

One other feature td* this period must be mentikmed. bi OdtOlreraiid 
November two dknarchai were made for peace— the first join^ hy 
Hitier and Mcdotdv on the 6th of October, in aocordanoe m 
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joint Russo-German declaration after the fall of Poland, the second 
on the 7th of November jointly by King Leopold of the Belgians and 
Queen Wilhelmina of the Netherlands, in an appeal for peace to the belli- 
gerents on both sides. The ^ond of these two movements is of special 
interest because it heralded the next stage in the development of the 
war. 

Before that took place, however, further changes had been enacted 
in the East. The Russian occupation of the eastern part of Poland had 
been one stage in the consolidating process by which Russialwas seeking 
to strengthen her position on the Baltic. On the 29th of September 
Esthonia signed a pact of mutual assistance with Russia* giving the 
latter naval and air bases. Early in October Latvia and Lithuania 
admitted Russian garrisons; and then Russia presented her demands to 
Finland. She asked for the northern half of the Karelian Isthmus, 
between Lake Ladoga and the Gulf of Finland, for the cession of several 
islands in the Gulf, for a lease of the Rybachi peninsula in the far 
North, together with Petsamo, Finland’s only ice-free port in the Arctic, 
and for the lease of the Baltic port of Hangd as a Russian naval and air 
base. These were the demands which Finland refused, and which caused 
the breakdown of negotiations halfway through November. By the end 
of the month Russia had denounced her non-aggression pact with 
Finland, and Russian troops had attacked at several points along the 
frontier. Her air force bombed the capital, Helsinki, and other towns. 
The first weeks of fighting brought very little success to the Russians, 
except in the Petsamo sector, for the Finnish defences across the 
Karelian Isthmus were particularly strong. It was not until February 
1940 that the Russians were able to attack in force, or until March that 
Finland was compelled to accept the Russian terms. 

The transformation of the war in the West from its first and compara- 
tively static stage to its second, which, from an Allied point of view, 
was not only dynamic but disastrous, dates from April 1940. Already 
before this time, however, German preparations had been in progress 
for the first substantial move. Germany was of necessity vitally inter- 
ested in the situation in Scandinavia. It was from Sweden that she 
obtained supplies of iron ore, and, during the months when the Baltic 
was closed to shipping, these supplies were brought from the Norwegian 
port of Narvik by sea down the whole length of the Norwegian coast. 
It was natural in these circumstances that discussions should take place, 
both in Germany and in Britain, as to the position of the Scandinavian 
countries. The obvious importance of these countries from the point of 
view of the Russian struggle with Finland was an added reason. 

The German plans for the occupation of Norway culminated on the 
night of the 8th/9th April. At almost precisely the same time a British 
and French naval force was laying mines in Norwegian territorial waters, 
through which the German vessels passed laden with iron ore, and plans 
were also ready early in April for an Anglo-French landing at Narvik. 
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The German initiative was successful. Early on the 9th of April 
German troops invaded and occupied Denmark, almost without opposi- 
tion, and very early on the same day German landings were made at 
points along the whole len^h of the Norwegian coast, and attacks from 
the air were made at Narvik, Trondhjem, Bergen, Stavanger, Oslo and 
Kristiansund. After the war had begun the German Minister in Oslo 
presented his Government’s demands to the Norwegian Foreign 
Minister. The demands were virtually for the control of the whole 
country, and, by the time they were rejected in the evening of the same 
day, German penetration made effective resistance impossible except 
in the far north. 

Britain and France immediately promised assistance to Norway, but it 
was not until the ISth of April that a small British force was landed near 
Narvik, and not until the 16th that a combined British and French force 
landed at Namsos. The landing at Namsos and the subsequent landing 
at Aandalsnes had as the main object the capture of Trondhjem, but the 
main attack had to be abandoned for lack of air support, and on the 
27th of April a decision was reached to withdraw the expeditions from 
central Norway. Operations round Narvik were continued by a joint 
force of British, French, Polish and Norwegian troops, which succeeded 
in capturing the town on the 28th of May. But by that date other events 
were happening in western Europe which made this limited success un- 
fruitful. On the 8th of June 24,000 Allied troops and large quantities of 
stores and equipment were withdrawn from Norway, and King Haakon 
and his Government escaped to continue the struggle against Germany 
from Britain. 

The dominance of the Western Front began on the 10th of May, for 
this was the date when Germany took the initiative by the invasion of 
the Low Countries and France. Reports of German troop movements 
on the Dutch and Belgian frontiers had been current repeatedly in 
April, and defence measures had been taken by both the Dutch and 
Belgian Governments, although both were maintaining an attitude of 
strict neutrality. Both countries had refused to take measures in concert 
with the Western Allies to meet a possible German attack. At the same 
time, the Supreme War Council meeting in Paris on the 23rd of April 
decided that, if Germany should invade Holland, the Allied Armies of 
Britain and France should immediately advance into Belgium without 
further consultation with the Belgian Government. 

This was the preparation, such as it was, to meet the great German 
offensive. Shortly tefore dawn on the 10th of May, an attack, not pre- 
ceded by any declaration of war, was levelled at Holland, Belgium and 
Luxemburg simultaneously. Luxemburg, who, like her two greater 
neighbours, declared her intention to resist, was not unnaturally the 
first to be overrun, Holland was not able to hold out much longer. On 
the 12th die Gemmns crossed the River Ijssel at Arnhem, and pene- 
trated the main defensive line. On the following day an amuiuied 
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colamn crossed the Maas and pressed on towards Rotterdam. Dutch 
towns were subjected to heavy and indiscriminate bombing, and on the 
14th the memorable attack took place on Rotterdam, when a large part 
of the city was systematically demolished. It was after these disasters 
that the Dutch were driven to capitulation on the ISth of May, and 
Queen Withelmina and the Dutch Government woe taken to England 
in a British destroyer. 

The attack on Belgium and France developed simultaneously. 
British and French armies had advanced into Belgium acco|'ding to plan 
and had taken up positions along a front extending from Antwerp 
through Louvain and Namur to Givet on the Franco-Belaan frontier. 
The .Mied line was broken on the 14th of May, when strcbg German 
armoured forces under von Rundstedt broke though betw^n Namur 
and Sedan, crossed the Meuse, and struck west towards Amien^ and south 
to Rheims. Amiens was entered on the 19th of May, Abbeville on the 
20th. On the 23rd Boulogne and Calais were attacked. The rapidity of 
the German advance left the Allies in a critical position. On the 20th 
of May the British Cabinet instructed Lord Gort to force his way south- 
west to avoid being cut off, and to join with the French in the south; but 
an attempt to carry out these instructions failed. The British, French 
and Belgian forces which had originally held the Givet line were com- 
pletely cut off, and confined within a triangle with little possibility of 
advance. 

The controversy as to the actions of the respective powers in this 
critical position has not yet wholly been settled, and perhaps its main 
importance historically lies in the effect which the disagreements had 
on the later position of France. By the 2Sth of May Lord Gort had been 
convinced t^t the extrication of his forces by sea was the only possible 
solution. At midnight on the 27th/28th the Belgian Army capitulated. 
On the 27th the famous evacuation began at Duc^k, and in all 338,000 
British and Allied troops were evacuated without their equipment. A 
British Expeditionary Force had been driven from France. 

Ihc defence of France was now under the control of General Wey- 
gand, who had succeeded General Gamelin as Supreme Commander 
of tihe Allied Armies on the 19th, and who had occupied the brief 
interval since that date in strengthening the French defences in the so- 
calted Weygand line on the North and North-cast frontier of France. 
It was along this line that the Germans attacked on die Sth of June, and 
it was through this line that they broke on the 9tb. The sucoessfhl opera- 
tion developed rapidly into a series of movements which threateoed 
Paris. The Frtmch Govrnmneot, rince the 21st March under the con- 
tyol of M. Paul Reynaud, now decided to evacuate Paris, and moved 
hrst to Tours and then to Bor^ux. Two days bdtore this decision, on 
the 10th of June, Mussolini had turned his back upon the ways of peace, 
and ^dared war on Britain and France. Two da^ allter it the Germans 
«Qteted Paris. 
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Fiance, tom by rival polides and. threatened with comfdete destruc- 
tion, made several de^rate appeals in the last days before her collapse, 
appeals to President Roosevelt for American help, and appeals — the 
importance of which politically was very great — to Britain to send more 
air support. The British offer on the 16th of June that Britain and 
France should join together in ‘indissoluble union’ seemed no adequate 
reply to the plea for material aid. On the 1 5th, the same day as President 
Roosevelt’s answer to the French appeal, France requested formal re- 
lease from her obligation under the Franco-British Agreement, and 
received the reply that ‘an inquiry by the French Government to ascer- 
tain the terms of an armistice for France’ would be agreed to by Great 
Britain, 'provided, but only provided, that the French Fleet is sailed forth- 
with for British harbours pending negotiations' In its effect on An^o- 
French relations the controversy over the French fleet was hardly even 
second in importance to the unsuccessful appeal for more air support. 
The new French Government (for Reynaud resigned on the 16th of 
June and was succeeded by P6tain) not only asked immediately for an 
armistice, but limited its assurances about the fleet to a promise that it 
‘would never be allowed to fall into German hands.’ In the opinion of 
the British Cabinet, British security demanded that more positive action 
should be taken, and on the 3rd of July the French warships at Ply- 
mouth and Portsmouth were forcibly taken under British control. The 
French squadron was immobilised at Alexandria. Unsuccessful attempts 
were made to persuade the French Admiral in charge of the fleet at 
Oran, in French Morocco, either to continue the ii^t in conjunction 
with the British, or to sail to America to be demilitarised. When these 
attempts failed, the British Mediterranean Fleet bombarded the French 
ships and crippled a large number of them. 

In the meantime, the French Government had accepted the G^man 
armistice terms, and on the 22nd of June, in the dramatic setting at 
Compi&gne, in the very railway compartment in which the Germans 
had signed the armistice terms with the Allies in 1918, the French 
envoys signed the convention with Germany. An armistice convention 
with Italy was signed two days later. 

By the terms of the convention with Germany, far removed from the 
‘honourable agreement between soldiers’ which P6tain had hoped for, 
heavy humiliation was put upon France. The whole of France north 
and west of a line from C^neva to Tours and thence south to the Spanish 
frontier, was to be occupied by Germany. In this region, wl^h induded 
all the Channel and Atlantic ports, the Germans w^e to have all die 
rights of an occupying power, except local administration, and the cost 
of the occupation was to be borne by France. The French forces wne 
to be disan^ rntd demobilised, except those necessary for mamtainiiig 
public order. The Frendi fleet, except a section Idt for safeguaidhi^ 
Frem^ coknial inteiests, was to be sailed to specifidl p<nts to be tie* 
mflitarised and d isarmed . Cteinany declared that riwlia4 no 
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of using the fleet against England or of keeping it after the conclu- 
sion of peace. All German prisoners-of-war were to be released; all 
French prisoners-of-war were to remain in German hands. 

The Italian terms were considerably milder. They provided for the 
demilitarisation of specified zones in Southern France, in Tunis, 
Algeria and French Somaliland, and provided that Italy was to have 
full rights over the port of Jibuti, and that the equipment of French 
forces on the Italian front was to be surrendered. 

The independence left to unoccupied France was clearly only 
nominal. Such control as remained was vested in a French IGovernment 
which transferred its capital to Vichy. Much of the FreAch Colonial 
Empire, including Syria and North Africa, accepted the Vichy Govern- 
ment. General de Gaulle, who had held office under Reyn^ud, crossed 
to England and enrolled a French Volunteer Force to co-oWate with 
the British in the continuation of the war. Some of the crews of the 
French warships in British ports and Alexandria volunteered to serve 
under him. The remainder were repatriated to France, together with a 
major part of those French troops who had been evacuated from 
Dunkirk, of whom only a small proportion wished to continue to fight 
after the French armistice. Thus there came into existence the dual 
system, which was to last until the end of the war, of two French Govern- 
ments, one in France and one in exile, the Government of Vichy and 
the Government of the ‘Free French.’ 


A year passed between the fall of France and the German attack on 
Russia. Among the events of this period, first in point of time, as well 
as in the memory of people in this country, was the offensive against 
Great Britain. Second came the attack, first by Italy and then by Ger- 
many, on the Balkans. Thirdly, there were important developments in 
the war in the Middle East. 

There was widespread expectation, particularly in France herself, 
that the Franco-German armistice would be followed by the defeat of 
Britain, and indeed few impartial observers would have dared tu 
prophesy a different result. Even at sea, where Britain’s strength was 
traditionally great, the history of the first nine months of war had not 
been reassuring. There had been few spectacular incidents, for the 
German attack had been directed at British mercantile shipping, and 
the closing of trade routes essential for the import of food and raw 
materials. Counter-attacks on the same lines could not achieve so much, 
for Germany was far more nearly self-supporting than Britain, although 
some shortages such as oil, rubber and nitrates could be increased. 
Towards the end of 1939 Germany gained a new advantage in the 
struggle through the use of the first of her ‘secret weapons.’ Magnetic 
nones, dropp^ from the air, in the approaches to British harbours 
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constituted a serious danger until the introduction of the degaussing 
cable neutralised in some measure their effects. 

The first major success of the Royal Navy came in December 1939 
with the attack on the Graf von Spec, one of the two German pocket 
battleships (the other was the Deutschland) sent into the Atlantic to raid 
merchant shipping. The Graf von Spec was driven into the harbour of 
Montevideo where she was scuttled by her crew. A second episode a 
few weeks later was the dramatic rescue of British prisoners from the 
German ship Altmark in Norwegian waters on the 16th of February 
1940. But against such incidents must be set the greatly increased 
menace from Germany which resulted from the conquest of Norway. 
British forces managed to forestall the Germans in Iceland and the 
Faroe Islands, an important fact for the future conduct of the war; but 
the failure in Norway and the radical change in the naval balance which 
came from the collapse of France and the Low Countries made the 
British position at sea a critical one in the summer of 1940. 

In the face of these grave dangers a new Government was formed in 
Britain. On the 10th of May Neville Chamberlain resigned and was suc- 
ceeded by a new Coalition Government under Mr. Winston Churchill. 
It was this Government which ignored Hitler’s offer of peace made on 
the 19th of July, and, more important than this, it was this Government 
which dared to proclaim that Britain would continue to fight even if she 
had to fight alone. The acute phase of the campaign to break British 
resistance did not start until the 8th of August, although large scale air 
attacks on British targets had been taking place for the preceding month. 
The first part of what has become famous as the Battle of Britain was 
marked by German attacks on convoys and coastal towns in the south- 
east. Then came concentrated attacks, maiqly against air fields and air- 
craft factories; finally, there was the third stage of the struggle, which 
opened on the 7th of September with heavy daylight attacks on the 
London area. The Battle of Britain continued until the end of October, 
although very early in that month the Germans discontinued their day- 
light attacks by bombers, and resorted to the use of fighter-bombers 
escorted by fighters and flying at great height. The whole German plan 
was dependent for its success on the rout of the British fighter force, but, 
for the first time since the war began, the Germans were consistently 
held and frequently beaten. The numbers of German aircraft lost during 
this battle were much exaggerated at the time, but the offidal figures 
given since the end of the war are effective enough; 1,733 German planes 
were destroyed. 

The failure of the German attempt to beat Britain to surrender re- 
mains, even when viewed in the comparatively cold light of ten years 
later, one of the major reasons for the ultimate German defeat. Ger- 
many was prevented by her failure from transforming her attacks by air 
into a full-scale invasion. For the first time Hitler’s timetable had been 
upset. The fall of Britain should have preceded the ^velopment of 
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German attacks elsewhere. As it was, the other offensives had to take 
place with Brittun still undefeated. In the meantime, however, the air 
warfare continued. Night bombing on a large scale was its outstanding 
characteristic, the attacks being directed first to London, which was 
heavily raided on 82 out of 85 consecutive nights, and to the chief pro- 
vincial ports, Southampton, Plymouth, Portsmouth, Liverpool, Bristol 
and Hull. The 14th of November was memorable for the attack on 
Coventry, which made ‘coventrate’ a word in common usage, at least 
for a time. In this attack, as in those that followed on /Birmingham, 
Manchester, Sheffield, and on the towns of Tyneside an^ Clydeside, it 
appeared that the Germans were deliberately destroying the civilian 
population rather than attacking specific military and industrial ob- 
jectives. Civilian air raid casualties during the five months irom August 
to December 1940, totalled 22,744 killed, and many more w|ere injured. 
The German Air Force suffered severely in the struggle, while the 
British losses, serious though they were proportionately, were com- 
paratively small. 

The British offensive in the air started in the same period. Synthetic 
oil plants in Western Germany, industrial installations in the Ruhr, 
ports and dockyards were the first objectives. On the night of the 
2Sth of August Berlin received its first bomb attack, and, in the same 
month, the war was carried to the territory of Germany’s ally, Italy, by 
attacks on Turin and Milan. 

Before the Battle of Britain was over a new move was made in Europe 
by the Axis powers. This time the initiative belonged to Italy. On the 
28th of October Italian forces attacked Greece from Albania. The 
Italian attack failed, and within three weeks the Italian forces had 
been driven out of Greek territory. By the end of 1940 the tables had 
been turned upon the invaders and the Greeks had advanced thirty 
miles into Albania. 

Mussolini’s decision to attack Greece appears to have been taken in- 
dependently of Germany, and at first Hitler made no attempt to assist 
him. Neve^eless, plans for the German political and economic control 
of the Balkans were already prepared, and the failure of the Italian 
campaign in Greece was both the cloadc for German designs and a pre- 
lude to German advance. This advance was indeed important from 
Uuee points of view. It would bring the countries of the Balkans politi- 
cally and economically within the German orbit; it would be an addi- 
tional blow to Britain; and it would be of great value as a preparation 
for the attack on Russia, fw which prdiminary |fians were issued in 
December 1940. 

In this month of December the massing of German troc^in Hungary 
and Rumania be^n, although it was not until the foflowing spring that 
Ae full scope of Axis plans in the Balkans was revested. Then, after 
conuderabte pressure, Bulgaria jtHned the Aads powws, and was occu- 
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pied by German troops. Yugoslavia, however, resisted s imila r pressure, 
and her pro-German Government was dramatically overthrown. 
On the 6th of April 1941, Germany declared war on Yugoslavia, and 
won victory after a campaign lasting eleven days. On the 6th of April 
also, German forces entered Greece, forcing the Greeks to withdraw 
from Western Thrace, and overwhelming them by vast superiority in 
numbers. British help, promised immediately upon the first Italian 
attack, was sent early in the German campaign, but was insufficient to 
save the Greeks. The Germans soon broke through the Monastir Gap, 
the most important gateway from the north, and at the same time they 
advanced along the line of the Vardar to the capture of Salonica. Greek, 
British and Dominion forces withdrew to the Olympus line, but found 
it impossible to hold it. An attempt to stabilise resistance along a shorter 
line from Thermopylae to the Gulf of Corinth failed, and, after a mag- 
nificent last stand at Thermopylae, in which New Zealand and Aus- 
tralian troops shared the cr^it with the Greeks, the Greek Army 
capitulated on the 2lst of April. The rest of the country was rapidly 
overrun by the Germans, who entered Athens on the 27th. Then the 
defeated Italians swarmed into Greece over the Albanian frontier, and 
the Bulgarians accepted the German invitation to occupy Macedonia 
and Thrace. Of the 53,000 British and Dominion troops landed in 
Greece over 40,000 were safely evacuated, although most of their equip- 
ment was lost. On the 20th of May the last phase in the struggle for the 
Balkans came vrith the German attack on Crete, and, after eleven days 
of very heavy fighting, in which British and Dominion forces suffered 
heavy losses in men and material, Crete fell. 

The result of the war in the Balkans was thus to ail appearances that 
Germany and Italy had complete control of the Eastern Meditmanean. 
This, however, was never wholly true. Turkey maintained her neutral- 
ity, and in Syria and the Middle East Britain continued to gain some 
success. A pro-Axis coup in Iraq, supported by German and Italian 
aircraft, was successfully overcome, add, in Jqly 1941, the British occu- 
pation of Syria and the Lebanon, formerly under the control of the 
Vichy Government of France, strengthened the position of Britain. 

The story of the war in the Mediterrai^n, the Middle East and in 
East Africa forms one of the most spectacular aspects the stru^e of 
this period. The fall of France and the entry of Italy into riw war left 
Britain with comparatively few material resources available for the pro- 
t^tion of her Mediterranean communications. The first residt of this 
situation uas the new importance ^ven to Malta. Almost inunediat^ 
after the mtry of Itafy into the war Italian air attacks on Malta b^ut 
and continued without intermission until the Axis powers were deS»^ 
in North Africa. The damage to harbours and dock installations 
it imfmssitde for the Royal Navy to operate firmn the island, aadi |it 
times it seemed as if it might even have to be abandoned became of die 
impossilnlity of maintaining its ddence. : , ; , , 
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In Africa itself, however, even during this diflBcult period of the war, 
British troops met with some success, in spite of the fact that reinforce- 
ments for Egypt had to be sent by the Cape route. The Italian attack on 
Egypt opened in September 1940, with the crossing of the frontier and 
an advance as far as Sidi Barrani. A few weeks later, at the beginning 
of December, British troops attacked the Italians and drove them out 
of Egypt. Tobruk, the chief Italian naval base in Cyrenaica, was cap- 
tured on the 22nd of January 1941. By March 1941, the Italians had 
been driven out of Cyrenaica, and British units had reached El Agheila. 
In the dark days of the winter of 1940-41 the success of the British 
forces under the command of General Wavell was one of the few en- 
couraging features of the situation. 

At the same time British forces under Sir Alan Cunningham were 
advancing into Italian territory in East Africa. In July 1940, the 
Italians had penetrated into Kenya and the Sudan, and had overrun 
British Somaliland, thus threatening Aden and the Red Sea. Six months 
later (in January 1941) the British counter-attacked, and, after four 
months’ fighting, the Italian East African Empire was destroyed. The 
heights of Keren, dominating the Eritrean stronghold, were captured on 
the 25th of March, after a battle the fierceness of which still remains 
memorable. Addis Ababa fell on the 6th of April, and on the 5th of 
May, five years after Mussolini had proclaimed his Empire in Abyssinia, 
Haile Selassie re-entered his capital. The surrender of the Italian 
Viceroy, the Duke of Aosta, occurred a fortnight later. Finally, at the 
end of November, the remaining Italian forces surrendered uncon- 
ditionally. 

By this time the war in North Africa had taken an unfavourable turn 
for the Allies. German forces had come to the assistance of the Italians, 
and at almost the same time the British position had been substantially 
weakened by the decision in the spring of 1941 to send troops and 
material to the help of Greece. This decision to divert British troops 
from North Africa to Greece was one of the most difficult that Britain 
had to face at this period. The result of these factors was that, at the 
end of March 1941 , the Axis powers had been able successfully to launch 
a full scale counter-offensive, driving the British back into Egypt. A 
garrison, mainly of Australian troops, was left behind to hold Tobruk. 
Twice during the latter part of 1941 British forces took the offensive 
again, but with only limited success, and by the following June, when 
the Axis armies under Rommel again launched a counter-offensive, the 
British and Dominion armies had been weakened by the demands of 
the new theatre of war which had by then appeared in the Far East. 
Rommel drove the British armies as far back as Mersa Matruh, and on 
the 21st of June the garrison in Tobruk, which had held out throu^ 
all the vicissitudes of the campaign, was forced to surrender. By the 
beginning of July 1942, it seemed as if all Egypt lay within Rommel’s 
grasp. 
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OSRMAN INVASION OP RUSSIA 


^ July 1942, the Oerman attack on Russia was already more than a 
year old. The ^rman offensive in the Balkans had inde^ been a pre- 
lude to this great objective, for the Russo-German Alliance, based upon 
the partition of Poland, had been from the beginning an uneasy one. 
In the spring and early sununer of 1940, while Germany was occupied 
in Western Europe, Russia, with German concurrence, had extorted 
Bessarabia and Northern Bukovina from Rumania. This was followed 
by the incorporation into the Soviet Union of the three Baltic States of 
Esthonia, Latvia and Lithuania. Other events soon confujmed the view 
that Russian confidence in Germany had been exhausted. Two days 
before the German attack on Yugoslavia the German Ambassador in 
Moscow had been told that Russia had agreed to sign a tremy of friend- 
ship and non-aggression with that state. Moreover, from me spring of 
1941 onwards a series of border incidents had taken place\ and com- 
plaints had been made by each of the two countries that the other was 
trespassing over the frontier, a familiar prelude to war. 

It was on the 22nd of June 1941 that the German invasion of Russia 
began. Germany was joined by Finland, Hungary, Rumania and Italy. 
On the other side Great Britain lost no time in declaring her support for 
Russia, and on the 12th of July an Anglo-Russian Agreement was signed 
in Moscow, an agreement for mutual aid in the war against Germany. 
The attack took place along three lines: through Southern Poland into 
the Ukraine, through White Russia towards Smolensk and Moscow, 
and through the Baltic States towards Leningrad. The Germans made 
rapid progress, and it seemed at one time as if Hitler would achieve 
‘the ultimate objective’ of his operations against Russia — ^the establish- 
ment of a defence line running approximately from the Volga to 
Archangel. 1 

In the North the Baltic States were quickly overrun, and German 
forces pushing towards Lake Ladoga reached the suburbs of Leningrad 
in CX;tober. The blockade of Leningrad, which was also threatened by 
the Finnish army from the North, lasted for nearly sixteen months. On 
the central sector of the Russian front German armies under Field- 
Marshal von Bock captured Smolensk on the 16th of July. Then they 
paused for a while to mass both men and materials for the assault on 
Moscow. In spite of Russian counter-attacks, this ^eat offensive was 
launched by the Germans at the beginning of October. At first their 
advance was rapid. By the be^nning of November the Germans were 
but sixty miles from Moscow, and a state of siege was procla'uned there. 
What was intended to be the final thrust was made on the I6th, but. 
after three weeks of intensely bitter fighting, the Russians held their 
ground, and von Bock, who had advanced 700 miles from Poland, was 
held within thirty miles of the suburbs of Moscow. After the German 
High Command had announced that operations were to be closed down 

» FOhrer’s Directive, No. 21, December 1«, 1940, pidtiished In 

Rtktthm, p. 261. 
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for the winter, the Russians took the offensive for a time and recap* 
turcd some territory. 

In the southern sector of the Russian front the German armies under 
Field-Marshal von Rundstedt had been equally successful. Profiting 
from the advance of von Bock’s armies, which turned the Russian de- 
fences of the Rivers Pruth, Dniester and Bug, and by the successful ad- 
vance into the Ukraine, von Rundstedt’s army, aided by the Rumanians, 
swept through Bessarabia and along the Black Sea coast towards Odessa. 
Kiev fell on the 19th of September, Odessa on the 16th of October, and 
Kharkov on the 24th. Five days later the Germans broke into the 
Crimean peninsula, which they soon overran, with the exception of 
Sebastopol. Von Rundstedt’s army advanced eastwards as far as 
Rostov-on-Don, which was captured on the 22nd of November, but 
retaken by th; Russians a week later. The German armies in the south 
halted in early December on the line of the Donetz river. 

The German successes, since the initial attack in June 1941, had been 
most spectacular, and Russian losses apparently catastrophic. The rich 
comlands of the Ukraine, together with the important industrial areas 
both in the Ukraine and in the Dnieper Basin, had been abandoned by 
the Russians. The coalfields of the Donetz Basin and the whole of the 
Crimea except Sebastopol were in German hands. The two hugest 
cities of Russia, Leningrad and Moscow, were threatened and declared 
to be in a state of siege. 

In the late spring of 1942 the German army in the south, now 
commanded by von Bock, renewed the offensive and captured Kerch. 
Further north the Russian forces under Marshal Timoshenko opened 
an offensive at the same time and threatened Kharkov, but were ^ten 
back by von Bock’s counter-offensive across the Donetz. It is to be 
noted that, whereas in 1941 the Germans had taken the offensive on 
the three main sectors of the Russian front, in 1942 they were con- 
centrating their forces and material in the southern sector. Here the 
big offensive opened on the 28th of June. Clearing their ri^t flank with 
the capture of Sebastopol, and thus completing the conquest of tiie 
Crimea, the Gmman armies struck eastward between the Donetz and 
the Upper Don. The two spearheads of tiieir offensive were directed in 
the south towards the Caucasian oilfields and furth^ north against 
Stalingrad, an industrial centre of first importance. The Germans were 
at first outstandin^y successfid, althou^ they were unable to keep to 
their ambitious timetable, which included the capture of Stalingrad 
the end of July. Th<^ succeeded in driving the Russians back to tile 
west bank of the Don by the middle of August, and during the same 
period the German armies had readied the foothills of tiie Caucasus. 
By the end of October th^ had reached the Georgian Military R(^ 
which led to Tiflu, and at one time it seemed not improbabte t^t tiie 
German armies might make a thrust towards the Middte East Wa t^ 
Caspian. In November, however, their advance was chedted, and latec 
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the requirements of the other S^tors Of the Russian front led to their 
withdrawal from the Caucasus. 

Meanwhile, after a slight' pause, the advance had been renewed to- 
wards the Volga on the 21st of August. A few days later the German 
armies crossed the Don, and drew near to the elbow bend of the 
river at Stalingrad. On the 5th of September German units were re- 
ported to be fighting in the streets of the city. Thus began the epic de- 
fence of Stalingrad, which ultimately spelt disaster for the German 
campaign. The Russians resisted street by street and house by house. 
Most of the city was indeed captured, but at a cost which Germany 
could ill afford. In 1942 she had lost more than a quarter of the four 
million troops engaged on the Russian front, and this was already be- 
ginning to have an effect upon the force of her advance. On the 19th 
of November the German armies round Stalingrad received a most 
unpleasant surprise. A Russian army took the offensive under General 
Zhukov, who had been transferred from the Moscow sector, and, 
attacking from three directions, cut the communications of the be- 
leaguering armies and finally surrounded them. The desperate effort 
of the Germans to relieve the Stalingrad force failed, and by the end 
of 1942 there were no German troops within a hundred miles of 
Stalingrad, except for what was now a beleaguered garrison. The final 
surrender of these forces took place on the 31st of January 1943. The 
significance of this disaster for the Germans was heightened by the 
coincidence of defeat in Russia with defeat in North Africa, where 
the Battle of El Alamein in October 1942 marked the change of Allied 
fortune. The surrender of the German forces in the Stalingrad sector 
coincided almost precisely with the entry of the 8th Army into Tunisia. 


A year before these events, the whole magnitude of the struggle had 
been altered by the entry of America into the war. America, indeed, 
had already b^n ranged on the side of the Allies, while nominally pre- 
serving her neutrality. Her attitude had been slowly changing since the 
outbreak of war. In 1939 President Roosevelt had placed an embargo 
on all shipments of arms to belligerents, in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the Neutrality Act. This measure was disadvantageous to 
Britain and France, for whereas Germany was militarily prepared for 
war, they were not. President Roosevelt, whose sympathies were quite 
clearly with the Allies, therefore urged the amendment of the Neutrality 
Act to permit the sale of arms, a measure which was carried by Congress 
on the 3rd of November 1939, and became law on the following day. 
The ‘cash and carry’ system was then instituted, which permitt^ 
America to sell arms to the belligerents on strictly cash terms and provided 
they were not carried in American vessels. This was as far as American 
opinion was prepared to go to help Britain and France at that time. 

After the fall of France, the interest of America in preventing tl« 
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annihilation of Britain was much greater, for events in Europe had 
shown that neutrality alone was no protection against aggression. 
President Roosevelt indicated his poli<^ in a speech at the University of 
Virginia on the 10th of June 1940, when he declared: ; we will extend 
to the opponents of force all the material resources of this nation . . .* 
His words received practical application shortly afterwards, when, 
on the 2nd of September 1940, an Anglo-American agreement was 
reached by which Britain leased naval and air bases in the West Indies 
and Newfoundland to the United States, in return for th^ loan of fifty 
American destroyers. I 

By this time Britain’s dollar and gold reserves were fast becoming 
exhausted, and by the end of the year she was unable to place new arms 
contracts in the United States. America had done much to help, but 
the obvious methods had come to an end and a new departure was 
necessary. This took the form of the Lease-Lend Act, which finally 
passed toth Houses of Congress and was signed by President Roosevelt 
on the 11th of March 1941. The Lease-Lend Act authorised the Presi- 
dent of the United States to ‘sell, transfer title to, exchange, lease, lend, or 
otherwise dispose of . . . any defense article’ to any nation whose defence 
he found vital to the defence of the United States. The act was put into 
immediate operation, and aid was at once given to Britain and China. 
Three months later, when Russia was attacked by Germany, she too 
came within the scope of lease-lend, and at the end of September 1941 
a conference of British, American and Russian representatives met in 
Moscow and agreed on the provision of supplies from Britain and 
America for Russia. From this time to the end of the war America was, 
indeed, ‘the arsenal of democracy.* War materials, food and equipment 
of all kinds were transported across the Atlantic in convoys which 
were subjected to constant U-boat attacks. The ‘Battle of the Atlantic’ 
was from the point of view of the ultimate issue one of the decisive 
battles of the war. 

America was neutral when the Lease-Lend Act was passed; the im- 
mediate cause of her entry into the war is to be found in events in the 
Far East, and in particular in her relations with Japan. Throughout 
the year 1941 these were characterised by bitterness and friction. In 
December 1940, the Japanese Foreign Minister had declared that 
Japan’s foreign policy would ‘revolve round the Three-Power Pact,’ 
and early in the following year it became clear that Japan was making 
preparations for an ultimate entry into the war. In July 1941, she 
had demanded and received from Vichy France bases in Indo-China. 
By October she had absorbed the whole of French Indo^^hina, al- 
thou^ continuing negotiations with the United States. These negotia- 
tions came to a sensational close on the 7th of December. Without 
warning or declaration of war she carrkd but an air attack on the 
Ammican naval base of Pearl Harbour in the Hawaiian Islands, destroy- 
inf at a stroke American naval supremacy in the Padfic. A dedarauon 
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of war against America and Britain followed immediatdy,^ Simal- 
taneously, Japanese forces landed in Thailand and north-east Malaya. 
Thailand’s resistance ended on the following day, giving the Japanese 
army a free passage to Malaya. Moreover, the American Pacific bases 
of Wake Island and Guam, together with the greater part of the 
Philippines, were attacked and captured, although Corrcgidor in the 
Philippines still held out. 

For the next eight months one disaster succeeded another in the Far 
Eastern war. The Allies suffered heavily in naval operations. On the 
10th of December two British warships, the Prince of Wales and the 
Repulse, were sunk by Japanese air attack, and on the 27th of February 
1942, the much depleted allied naval force was further weakened when 
a squadron engag^ a superior Japanese force in the Battle of the Java 
Sea. After three days’ fighting the allied fleet of five cruisers and six 
destroyers was annihilated. These victories gave Japan absolute naval 
superiority in Pacific and East Asian waters; she had also superiority 
in the air, and she exploited her advantage to the full against British, 
American and Dutch possessions. Hong Kong surrendered on Christ- 
mas Day 1941, and the Dutch East Indies in March 1942. In Malaya 
the Japanese armies made swift progress, for they were able to make 
unopposed landings behind the flanks of the defence. Kuala Lumpur 
was captured early in January; by the end of the month the Japanese 
had penetrated into Johore,and British troops had completely evacuated 
the mainland of Malaya. Singapore fell on the 1 5th of February. Aftw 
the conquest of Malaya the Japanese turned to Burma, where they 
made steady progress in the face of determined opposition from alli^ 
troops, which included Chinese units under the command of General 
Stilwell, the American Chief of Staff to General Chiang Kai-shek. 
Japanese forces quickly reached the Gulf of Martaban, compelling 
British troops to withdraw across the Sittang river. Rangoon was 
evacuated on the 7th of March, Mandalay on the 1st of May, and a 
week later the Japanese armies reached Akyab on the Bay of Bengal. 
The expected invasion of India did not, however, take place. Tlte force 
of the Japanese onslaught was stopp^, mainly by the monsoon and 
by the necessity of consolidating the gains of five months’ fighting. 

In the Pacific, too, the Japanese had fought to a standstill. They had 
successfully attacked New Guinea and the Solomon Islands in March, 
and finally, on the 8th of April, they had landed on the Admiralty 
Islands. Ttmy had established themselves within a perimeter formed 
by Burma, the Nedierlaods East Indies, New Guinea and the Solomtm 
Islands; they were in a position to threaten not only India but Australia 
as well But the limits of Japanese expansion Imd been reached; and 
despite the claims of the European war, substantial reinforcements and 
supplies, including aircraft, were smtt by the Allies to the Far East 
The American vktoty at the begmoing of May in theBatde of the Coral 
* Oomany and hafy dedaied war oi the Uidted Statts on tl Ofmmber. 
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Sea, a naval and air battle off the Solomon Islands, was the first major 
defeat of Japan. Exactly a month later the Americans won another de- 
cisive battle off Midway Island, when the Japanese lost sixteen warships, 
including four aircraft carriers. Early in August American forces landed 
in the Guadalcanal area of the Solomon Islands, and by the end of the 
year the fortunes of war in the Far East, as in other theatres, had 
changed. 


Victory for the Allies in North Africa was the work of siven months, 
from October 1942 to May 1943. The plan was of much longer stand- 
ing, for it was the result of a conference in Washington \during Mr. 
Churchill’s visit to President Roosevelt in December 1941, \and of dis- 
cussions which took place in the succeeding six months. The decisions 
then taken were confirmed after the costly raid on Dieppe in August 1 942. 
A joint Anglo-American invasion of French North Africa was to take 
place, and at the same time the British forces in Egypt were to advance 
westwards. General Eisenhower was appointed to command the North 
African operations, with General Alexander as Commander-in-Chief 
in the Middle East and General Montgomery in operational command 
of the British 8th Army. 

The attack by the 8th Army opened on the night of the 23rd of 
October 1942. It penetrated the main defences of the German forces 
under Rommel at El Alamein, beat off a counter-attack, and on the 
12th of November entered Tobruk. In a little over three weeks Rommel 
was driven back to El Agheila. Then, after a halt of three weeks, while 
new supply lines were organised through the captured and damaged 
port of Benghazi, pursuit was resumed. El Agheila fell on the 14th of 
December, and the opposing forces were compelled to retreat another 
250 miles before making their next stand at Buerat. Early in January 
1943, they were driven from this position, and Tripoli fell to the 8th 
Army on the 23rd of the month. Rommel’s armies had been chased 
1,350 miles in eighty-two days. He fell back behind the Tunisian frontier 
to the Mareth line, a fortified zone which the French had formerly 
constructed for defence against the Italians. 

The British and American landings in French North Africa took 
place near Casablanca, Oran and Algiers on the 8th of November. 
There was little French opposition in Algeria, except from naval and 
coastal batteries, and the capture of Algiers was swiftly followed by the 
fall of Oran and Casablanca. Within four days all fighting in the area 
west of Algiers had ceased. But the Allies were disappointed in their 
hope that the French authorities in North Africa would co-operate 
with them. Personal and political differences were alike hampering. 
Neither General de Gaulle nor General Giraud commanded sufficient 
support. Admiral Darlan, a leading member of the Vichy Government 
and a representative of that Government in North Africa, played a pari 
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which is not yet wholly clear in rallying the French forces to the allied 
side. On Darlan’s assassination he was succeeded by Giraud, but by 
that time the main object had been achieved and most of the French 
forces had joined the Allies. 

The German reply to the Allied landings was not only to send troops 
to Tunisia, but also to occupy what was hitherto unoccupied France. 
On the 11th of November the whole of this region except Toulon was 
occupied; a fortnight later German forces entered Toulon with the 
intention of seizing the French fleet, only to find that the fleet had been 
scuttled by the French themselves. 

The main opposition to the Allies in North Africa came from the 
German army under Rommel. In the east, behind the Mareth line, the 
Germans faced the British 8th Army; in the west, they were opposed by 
the British 1st Army, the American 2nd Corps and the French troops 
under General Giraud. The combined strength of the German armies 
made possible a serious attempt in February 1943 to turn the allied line 
in Southern Tunisia; but this attempt failed, as did a further attack early 
in March. Then, on the night of the 20th of March, the 8th Army 
attacked and breached the Mareth line, on the 6th of April it broke 
through Rommel's next line of defence, and on the following day 
American troops of the 2nd Corps made contact with the 8th Army. 
In the west also allied troops had gone over to the offensive at the end 
of March, and early in April occupied Cap Serrat to the west of Biserta. 
The final assault began on the 5th of May, and two days later the 
American 2nd Corps entered Biserta and the British 1st Army captured 
Tunis. Within a week the entire Axis forces in Africa surrendered. The 
total number of German and Italian troops taken prisoner reached a 
quarter of a million, and included some of the finest German and Italian 
units, and much of their equipment and material. 

The significance of the victory in North Africa was threefold. In the 
first place, successful co-operation in the field strengthened the single- 
ness of Anglo-American purpose. Secondly, the victory led to the 
establishment of a provisional Free French administration on French 
soil, and marked the beginning of the revival of French military 
prestige. Thirdly, the North African campaign broke the spirit and 
fighting strength of Italy, and was the prelude to the collapse of 
Mussolini’s regime. 


The plan for the next phase of the war was decided by President 
Roosevelt and Mr. Churchill at a meeting at Casablanca in January 
1943. But before it could be carried out it was essential to clear the 
Mediterranean, so that it might be used freely by allied shipping. The 
struggle for the Mediterranean had indeed never been wholly abandoned, 
as is shown by the British air attack on the Italian fleet in Taranto 
harbour in November 1940 and the British victory off Cape Matapan 
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in the following March. A year later a convoy with material urgently 
needed in Malta arrived only after a famous three days of battling with 
the enemy. The losses suffered by British convoys for the Middle East 
were so great that supplies had to be sent by the long sea route by the 
Cape. 

The assault on the Mediterranean began with the capture of the small 
but heavily fortified islands of Lampedusa and Pantellaria early in 
June 1943. A month later, British and American forKS landed in 
Sicily. The British 8th Army, together with a Canaqian division, 
attacked at the eastern end of the island; the American 7tli Army in the 
west. German forces were concentrated in the northern Mit, barring 
the approach to Messina. The American army thrust in two directions 
— ^westwards to Marsala and northwards to Palermo, which was cap- 
tured on the 22nd of July. The 8th Army, after rapid process at the 
beginning, was halted by stiff resistance in the plain of Catania, and 
it was not until August that Catania was entered. On the 17th Messina 
fell. 

Before this date there had been dramatic happenings in Italy. 
Mussolini resigned on the 2Sth of July and was succeeded by Marshal 
Badoglio, who formed a government with the object of maUng peace 
with the Allies. Secret negotiations were opened with the Alli^ High 
Command. Mussolini was imprisoned by his own party, then rescued 
by the Germans, and finally recaptured and ignominiously executed by 
Italian partisans in Milan on the 28th of April 1945. Ibe armistice 
terms were signed by Italy on the 3rd of September 1943, but the 
announcement was delayed for five days in the hope that the Allies 
would have gained a foothold on the Italian mainland. The terms were 
unconditional surrender, immediate cessation of hostilities by Italian 
forces, the transfer to the Allies of the fleet and the air force, and the 
guarantee of the use of all airfields and ports. The Italian fleet, or such 
as was left of it, sailed to Malta on the 10th of September. But, while 
the armed resistance of the Italians had practically ceased even before 
the armistice was concluded, the German armies in Italy had still to 
be reckoned with. German forces occupied Rome on the 10th of Sep- 
tember, and German control was made effective over the greater part 
of the country, particularly in the north. It was in these circumstances 
that Marshal j^doglio and his Government fled to the Allies and de- 
clared war on Germany. Thus Italy became a co-belligerent in the 
allied cause. 

The first landing in Italy had been made on the 3rd oi September at 
Reggio in Calabria by the British 8th Army. Six days later a further 
landing was made by the American 5th Army at Salerno, south of 
Naples. The Germans immediately concentrated their forces in the 
Salerno area and counter-attacked. After intensdy Wtter fighting the 
Ametkans maintained their position, supported by fire from warships, 
until the advance of the British force from the south relieved the pressure. 
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To the^ south, units of the 8th Anny had already entered Taranto, 
Brindisi and Bari. The main body of that army now turned eastwards 
from Salerno to capture the important airfields at Foggia, which con- 
stituted one of the two great initial objectives of the Italian campaign. 
The second major objective of this period, Naples, fell to the American 
5th Army on the 1st of October. After this the Germans fell back to 
the line of the Volturno river, and allied progress, both in the east and 
in the west, was slow. In November British forces secured a pa ssa ge 
of the Sangro river. By the end of the year they had crossed the Moro 
river. In the west the American army crossed the Volturno in mid- 
October, and pushed the Germans back behind the Garigjiano. The 
allied front in Italy now ran along a line from Ortona in the east, 
through Orsogna, and along the east bank of the Sangro and Garig- 
liano rivers. At this time General Eisenhower went to England to take 
charge of the planning of the invasion of Western Europe, leaving 
General Alexander in command of the Allied forces in Italy. 

Early in 1944 an attempt was made by the 5th Army to break the 
deadlock in the west. On the 20th of January allied forces crossed the 
Garigliano river, and two days later a landing was made further north, 
at Anzio, in order to cut off the Germans in the rear. This operation, 
however, was only partly successful, and the German Commander, 
Field-Marshal Kesselring, was able to block the advance. Next month 
the Allies made a further effort, this time in the mountainous region 
round Cassino, to the cast of the Garigliano river. They failed, and it 
was not until May that they were sufficiently strong to break the enemy’s 
positions. The main body of the Bth Army was then moved secretly 
to the support of the 5th Army in the west, and the offensive began. 
Allied forces broke through the German defences across the Garigliano 
and Rapido rivers, were joined by troops from the Anzio bridgehead, 
and drove the Germans in headlong retreat northwards. Rome fell 
to the Sth Army on the 4th of June, two days before the Allies were to 
land in Normandy. After this, progress was steady rather than rapid. 
Siena and Leghorn fell in July, Horence on the 1 1th of August. Early 
in September the opposing armies faced one another on the next 
German defensive line, 'the Gothic Line,’ which extended across Italy 
in the northern Apennines, from the Amo river to Rimini. Pisa fell 
at the beginning of the month, Rimini on the 22nd. Ravenna was taken 
early in December, but a combination of bad weather and an aUe de- 
fence by Kessehing held off the Allies from Bologna. The final {diase 
of the war in Itafy opened on the 10th of AfNil 1945, with attadcs on 
both sides of the peninsula. Bologna was taken, then Spezia, and 
Genoa. By this tisut the defence had completely collapsed, and German 
forces sunendered in large numbers. Moreover, Italian patriots were 
^ng the industrial dries of the north. Thus it ha{^>aied that on tJw 
29th of A{Nil two German officers signed a convention at Field-Mar- 
shal Atexanderia ifea<^oart6i»— « convention ndtich provided for the 
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unconditional surrender of the German armies in Italy. In accordance 
with the provisions of this convention, the whole German army group in 
the Italian theatre of operations laid down its arms on the 2nd of May. 


Russian offensives on Germany’s eastern front coincided with the 
campaigns in Africa and Italy. The front was still at the end of 1942 
deep in Russian territory. But the material preliminaries io attack had 
been long prepared. Russian production, from factoriek transported 
far to the east, was reinforced by large quantities of war Applies from 
America and Britain. Transport via Persia and the Caspian Sea was 
made possible by the occupation by British and Russian troops of 
strategic points in Persia in August 1941. The normal route via the 
North Sea and the Arctic was maintained, despite the severe losses 
suffered by British merchant shipping, and large numbers of convoys 
reached their destination. By the end of 1942 the tide had turned. The 
German defeat at Stalingrad marked the beginning of Russian recovery. 
A retreat from the Caucasus was forced and the Russians pressed home 
their advantage. Kursk, north-west of Stalingrad, was recaptured in 
February 1943, and then Rostov-on-Don. The Germans were driven 
out of the Donetz Basin and lost Kharkov. It is true that these initial 
successes were followed by a German counter-attack, in the course of 
which Kharkov was lost again; but even then the balance of victory lay 
with the Russians. 

In the north, too, the Russians had passed to the offensive. On New 
Year’s Day 1943, they captured Velikiye Luki at the hinge of the two 
great blocks of German forces which were facing south-east towards 
Moscow and north towards Leningrad. By the middle of January the 
siege of Leningrad was raised. At the end of February Marshal Timo- 
shenko attacked the Germans to the south-east of Lake Ilmen, and freed 
Moscow from the threat of German conquest under which it had 
existed from the end of 1941. After a lull on all sectors, during which 
both sides prepared for the next offensive, the great struggle Vvas re- 
sumed in July 1943, by a German attack on the Kursk salient. A 
Russian counter-attack further north against Orel was followed by a 
larger movement on the whole front from Orel to the Black Sea. By 
the end of August Orel, Kharkov and Taganrog were among the towns 
once more in Russian hands. A further offensive opened in front of 
Moscow before the end of September, and Smolensk was taken. An 
outstanding success was secured in the south. There the Germans had 
decided to retire for the winter to the line of the Dnieper, abandoning 
their conquests in the Ukraine to the cast of the river, with the excep- 
tion of the region between the bend of the river and the Crimea. Early 
in October, after severe fighting, the Russians forced this line and 
secured three bridgeheads over the river. Dnepropetrovsk was retaken 
on the 25th of October and Kiev on the 6th of November. The Russians 
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were also successful further south, and drove the Germans back to the 
line of the Dnieper. A German counter-offensive in the Kiev salient 
was finally halted, and a major Russian attack west of Kiev was 
successful. By the end of 1943 the Russian army had in fact liberated 
two-thirds of the occupied territory. 

In the following January the Russians switched their main offensive 
to the north front, where they broke through the German lines round 
Leningrad, and drove the German Army back from positions which 
they had held since 1941. Novgorod was captured, and the Germans 
were pushed back to the River Narva and Lake Peipus and into the 
Baltic provinces. 

At the same time the Russian advance was continuing in other sectors. 
Rovno and Luck were captured early in February, and further south the 
Germans were being driven out of the Ukraine. Nikopol and Krivoi Rog, 
two industrial centres of first importance, were captured in February, 
and the Germans suffered a major disaster near Korsun, where ten 
divisions were encircled by the Russians. In March the Russians made 
spectacular progress before the thaw or rain ended operations until 
the summer. By that time their Army had crossed in turn the Rivers 
Bug, Dniester and Pruth. On the 10th of April Odessa was captured. 

The Russians then invaded the Crimea and re-conquered the whole 
peninsula in a week, with the exception of Sebastopol which held out 
until the beginning of May. Thus, by the late spring of 1944, the 
Russian armies were dangerously near to German territory and to the 
German satellite countries in the Balkans. In the north they stood on 
the Esthonian frontier, in the centre they were already within the 1939 
frontier of Poland, and in the south they had crossed the frontier of 
Rumania. By this time, then, when the Western Allies were fighting 
their way up the Italian peninsula, the Russian advance was bringing 
the war within striking distance of the borders of Germany. 


The war had indeed already come to Germany, for during the pre- 
ceding two years there had been attacks by air on targets in Germany 
and in the German-occupied countries. The scale of the air-offensive 
against Germany had grown steadily since the spring of 1942. TheR.A.F. 
daylight attack on the Diesel engine factory at Augsburg in April 
marked the beginning of a new period; and on the night of the 30th of 
May came the raid on Cologne, the first of the 1,000 bomber raids on 
German targets. Essen, Bremen and Osnabrilck were struck next. It 
was not long before American strength made itself felt. In January 
1943, the United States air force opened a series of large-scale daylight 
attacks with heavy bombers a^nst industrial targets. Moreover, new 
methods, as well as more destructive bombs, were being employed, and 
the alli^ successes ih the Mediterranean provided air bases nearor to 
targets in central Germany and in the Rumanian oilfields. 
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The raids on iadustiial targets and installations contwued through- 
out 1943, and increased in intensity in the following year. One of the 
results was that Germany had to turn from the production of bomber 
aircraft and concentrate on fighters. Another was the destruction of the 
synthetic oil factories on which Germany depended after the capture 
of the Rumanian and Polish oilfields by the Russians. The number of 
German civilian casualties was large. In air warfare the Allies had 
undoubtedly won the initiative, and maintained it to the end, despite 
the fact that in the winter of 1943-4 serious attempts were made by 
Germany to renew night raids on Britain. \ 

In the last phase of the struggle in Western Europe Genran attacks 
on Britain took the then novel form of long-range pilotless projectiles, 
popularly known as ‘V’ weapons, the jet-propelled flyin^^bomb or 
‘V.r and the rocket bomb or ‘V.2.’ These weapons were launched 
from sites along the French coast and in the Low Countries. The 
installations as well as the main experimental stations in Germany 
were attacked systematically by R.A.F. bombers, and before the allied 
invasion of France over a hundred launching sites had been discovered 
and destroyed. In spite of aU precautions, however, flying bomb 
attacks on London and south-east England began on the 13th of June, 
1944, seven days after the first landing in Normandy. The first attacks 
by rocket bombs took place on the 8th of September. Considerable 
damage to life and property was inflicted, but the extent of the gain 
from the German standpoint is debatable. Industry had been diverted 
from the production of fighter and bomber aircraft, and in the final 
struggle in Europe the numerical inferiority of the German air force 
was an important factor. 


The invasion of Western Europe began on the 6th of June 1944. 
The approximate date had been agreed as far back as the Conference 
at Teheran in November of the previous year. In December General 
Eisenhower had been appointed Supreme Commander of the invasion 
force and Air Chief Marshal Tedder became Deputy Supreme Com- 
mander. General Montgomery commanded the Britah group of armies 
under General Eisenhower’s control, and in the initial stages vras 
also Commander of Land Forces, llie landings took place on the 
north coast of France between Cherbourg and Lc Hawe. British 
en^eers had designed and constructed two great prcfabrfcated har- 
bours, known as Mulberry harbours, which were transported across 
the ^annel in sections and assembled on a Wretch of coast. All 
fmlities for landing troops, supplies and equipment were thus pro- 
vided, without the necessity for the immediate capture of a port. The 
first task was to establish a beach-head through which the resources 
needed for a decisive battle could be Indlt up. The ^hes had two great 
assets—air and sea superiority; Ihdr air siq>«iority enabled them to 
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^sit^ iht oiemy’s supply and communication line^ and their naval 
superiority made it possible to keep their own armies supplied and 
reinforced. Caen and Cherbourg were the next objectives, when the 
beach-head had been consolidated. Cherbourg fell to the Americans 
on the 26th of June, but the capture of Cam — the task of the British 
forces — ^proved more difficult and was accomplished only idler severe 
fighting on the 9th of July. Within five weeks of the landing, the Allies 
were in possession of the two main ports of Normandy. 

In July an American army under General Patton broke through the 
German lines, capturing St. L6 and Avranches. Nantes fell on the 
10th of August, and a week later General Patton’s forces had liberated 
Chartres, Orleans and Chateaudun, and had reached Dreux. Mean- 
while, the battle in Normandy had turned in favour of the Allies. When 
the Germans counter-attacked near Mortain, General Montgomery 
ordered part of the American force to swing north in the direction of 
Falaise to join the Canadians and the British. As a result, large numbers 
of German troops were enclosed in the Falaise pocket. The Germans 
managed to extricate some of their troops, but at a terrific cost in equip- 
ment and casualties; eight infantry divisions and two Panzer divisions 
were captured. In August General Patton’s forces reached Mantes on 
the Seine below Paris; British units crossed the Seine on the 25th and 
raced for the Somme. Paris was liberated from within by members of 
the French Resistance Movement on the 23rd, and two days later 
General Leclerc’s armoured division arrived to complete the victory. 
On that day, too. General de Gaulle entered the French capital. 

At almost the same time as the break through to the Seine, a landing 
had been made on the French Riviera, between Toulon and Nice. 
Enemy opposition was comparatively sli^t, and the Franco-American 
force was able to consolidate its position and join in pursuit of the 
German armies. Toulon and Marseilles were captured within a few 
days. Valence fell to the American 7lh Army b^ore the end of August, 
Lyons to French and American troops on the 3rd of September, and 
Besancon a few days later. By the miMe of September most of France 
except the Atlantic ports and Alsace-Lorraine had bemi liberated and 
the Allies were preying on through Bel^um and into Holland. Shortly 
before this date General Eisenhower had assumed direct command df 
all allied land forces in France. General, now Field-Marshal, Mont- 
gomery was appointed to command the British 21st Army Group, and 
General Bradley the American I2th Army Group. 

After the vmtory in Normandy British and Canadian forces had 
captured Amiens and crossed the Somme. They took Arras, crossed 
the Belgian frontkr and liberated Brussels and Antwerp on the 3td 
4th of Septmbdr. A day later American troops linked up with Brithh 
forces after Ubmating Charleroi and Namur. By the end of ^ first 
week of S^tendser the Briti^ army bad crossed the AB)«rt Gatm!, luid 
after anot^ we^ had pushed on to the Escaut Canal and the |3uiu^ 
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frontier. Only the River Maas and the Lower Rhine separated them 
from German territory, and here the Germans had determined on their 
final stand. Allied airborne forces were dropped in south-east Holland 
in order to secure a crossing of the two rivers and to outflank the de- 
fences of the Siegfried Line. The attempt was unsuccessful, for the 
bridge-head which was established at Arnhem could not be held, 
although that over the Waal was. By the beginning of October the first 
phase of the assault on Europe was over. Perhaps one of the most 
outstanding successes was the least spectacular : the efficient supply of 
the allied armies in the rapid sweep across France, Belgium and 
Luxemburg up to the frontiers of Germany. General Eisehhower has 
recorded that this profoundly impressed even the Russian generals. 
After four months of rapid progress, however, the supply 'iines were 
beginning to feci the strain, and shortage of petrol and anjmunition 
slowed down the advance. The gains were nevertheless substantial: 
British troops had liberated south Holland, French forces had reached 
the Rhine at Mulhausen, and the Americans had captured Strasbourg, 
crossed the German frontier, and were pressing on into the Saar. 


Germany in 1944 was indeed suffering the dreaded war on two 
fronts, for the Russian armies were moving at the very time of the 
Anglo-American invasion in the west. Early in June they crossed the 
Karelian Isthmus, broke through the Mannerheim Line, and captured 
Viborg. Further north still they attacked with equal success between 
Lake Ladoga and Lake Onega. The Finns were obliged to give up the 
struggle before the end of August. Under the terms of the armistice, 
signed on the 19th of September, Finland undertook to withdraw 
behind the frontiers laid down in 1940, to hand over Petsamo to 
Russia, and pay $300,000,000 of reparations, Russia undertook to 
forgo her claims to the lease of the Hang5 peninsula. 

Parallel with this movement there was another on the White Russian 
front where the offensive opened before the end of June. Vitebsk fell 
on the 26th, and five German divisions were trapped and either killed 
or forced into surrender. Then again, at the same time, the Russians 
made a powerful attack in the sector to the south in the direction of 
Central Poland. Mogilev was captured and then Minsk, the capital 
of White Russia. The advance was along a 200 mile front, and there 
was no sector from which the Germans dared withdraw large reserves 
to meet an immediate need elsewhere. Soon the Russian armies were 
surging through the Baltic States and Poland. The fortress towns of 
Poland were captured one after another — Lublin, Lwov, Bialystok and 
Brest-Litovsk. The Russian armies reached the Vistula, and at one 
point were within ten miles of Warsaw. Unfortunately, the rising in 
Warsaw organised by the Polish underground forces came before the 
Russian army under Marshal Rokossovsky was ready to advance. In 
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spite of initial success the rising of the Poles was suppressed, and the 
remnants of the city were ruthlessly destroyed. To the north of Poland, 
in the Baltic States, on the other hand, the Russians had made great 
strides. Pskov, Narva and Dvinsk were captured in rapid succession, 
and on the 1st of August Kaunas, the capital of Lithuania, fell. On the 
frontiers of East Prussia, however, the Germans rallied and even 
counter attacked; and for a time the Russian advance was checked. 

A new offensive opened in August in the Balkans. The Russians 
started the campaign by the capture of Jassy, and the forcing of the 
line of the River Dniester. Rumania immediately announced her 
acceptance of armistice terms, and two days later declared war on 
Germany. The armistice was signed in Moscow on the 13th of Sep- 
tember. Before this, however, Russian troops had entered Bucharest, 
and continued their march up the Danube, reaching Bulgaria and 
Yugoslavia in the first days of September. Bulgaria followed Rumania’s 
example, declaring war on Germany, and asking Russia for an armistice. 
Belgrade was liberated, and Bulgarian troops co-operated with the 
Yugoslav partisans led by Marshal Tito to harass the German troops 
withdrawing from the Balkans. Hungary was the last of Germany’s 
allies in Eastern Europe to desert her, but after the defection of Rumania 
her position had become impossible. Earlier in October the Russian 
army crossed the frontier from Rumania, advancing rapidly to within 
6S miles of Budapest. German and Hungarian troops put up a fierce 
resistance, although part of the Hungarian army and the Commander- 
in-Chief soon joined the Russians. The armistice in the case of Hungary 
was not signed until the 20th of January 1945, and then only after the 
government had been overthrown. In the meantime, British troops had 
landed in Greece, at Patras, in October 1944, and the Germans had 
rapidly abandoned the country, their retreating forces harried by 
British troops and Greek partisans. By the end of the year the whole 
of Greece was liberated. 

Thus, from east, west and south the German armies were at the end 
of 1944 forced back relentlessly within the boundaries of the German 
state. The war in Europe was entering upon its last phase, and although 
the Germans were yet capable of effective resistance, the ultimate issue 
was quite clear. 

The final assault began early in 1945. The Germans, it is true, in 
the middle of December launched a heavy counter-ofifensive in the 
Ardennes, and succeeded in checking the American advance towards 
Cologne, and penetrated the American positions to a depth of 44 miles. 
The attack was a serious one, with its objective the capture of Li^c, 
where the Allies had accumulated vast quantities of supplies in prepara- 
tion for their next offensive. After very bitter fighting and very heavy 
losses on both sides, the German attack was finally repulsed early in 
the New Year. This offensive was indeed a last desperate ^unble, and 
it failed. Nevertheless, it not only inflicted severe casualties on the 
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allied forces, but H also delayed the allied offensive on the Saar for six 
weeks, as well as the general offensive whidi had been timed to coincide 
with the Russian attack from the east early in January. 

On the 8th of February the attack was begun by British and Canadian 
forces south-east of Nijmegen, and this was followed by offensives 
along the whole of the western front The capture of Miinchen- 
Gladbach was succeeded by that of Trier and Krefeld, and then by that 
of Cologne. The American 1st Army crossed the Rhine at Remagen, 
by the only bridge left intact Coblenz fell in the middle of March, and 
by this time the western bank of the Rhine north of the Moselle was 
clear of German troops. In the south French and Americanubrces had 
crossed the Moselle south-west of Coblenz to attack the ^pocket of 
German resistance in the Saar. Worms, Ludwigshafen, Kaiserslautern, 
SaarbrQcken and Zweibriicken were taken in turn. By thB 2Sth of 
March organised resistance west of the Rhine had ended. To the north, 
the 21st Army Group under Field-Marshal Montgomery crossed the 
Lower Rhine at four points, and secured a bridge-head from which they 
advanced north and east, covering 100 miles in eleven days. The object 
of this attack was the complete encirclement of the Ruhr, which was 
achieved by the beginning of April, although it was not until the 18th 
that German resistance in the Ruhr pocket ended. The Allies were now 
firmly established at three points east of the Rhine, at Wesel in the 
north, at Remagen, and at Oppenheim, south of Mainz. Thence they 
pushed forward into the heart of Germany, where bombing added to 
the general confusion. There were three main lines of attack ; a powerful 
thrust eastwards through the Kassel area across the centre of Germany, 
an advance to the north to cut off E>enmark and overcome resistance 
in the whole area north and west of Kiel and Liibeck, and an advance 
south-eastwards to join the Russians in the Danube valley and prevent 
the establishment of a Nazi stronghold in southern Germany. By this 
time co-ordinated German resistance was ceasing, and until the final 
surrender the story becomes a mere catalogue of captured German 
towns and dries. 

The Russian offensive had been renewed a little before that in the 
west Warsaw was taken early in January, and the Russian armies swept 
across Poland, and drove into German territory in a four-fold move- 
ment In the same period Russian forces in the south had entered 
Budapest and advanced up the Danube into Austria by riie end of 
March, reaching Vienna in mid-ApriL The attack on Berlin was 
launched on the 16th of April; five days kter Russian troq>s were 
fighting in the suburbs. The western Allies had this time already 
reached the Elbe, and the two armies advancing from east and west 
n^ at Torgau. Berlin surrendered to the Russians on the 2nd of May, 
after furious battles in the streets and houses. Two days earlier Hitkr 
was reported as having committed suidde. Everywhere German resist- 
aiM;e had by now almost comj^etefy collapsed. On the mine day as 
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the capture of Berlin the German armies in Italy surrendered, to be 
followed three days latw by the German armies in north-west Germany, 
in Holland and in Denmark. On the 7th of May, the final ca|ntulation 
took place, and the instrument of surrender was signed by General 
Jodi, the German Chief-of-Staff, at General Eisenhower’s headquarters 
at Rheims. 


It had been decided as far back as the time of the first Washington 
Conference between Mr. Churchill and President Roosevelt, in Decem- 
ber 1941, that the full weight of allied power should be directed 
first against the European enemy, and that, after the victory had been 
secur^ in Europe, the full resources of America and Britain should be 
concentrated against Japan. By the date when this change was possible, 
substantial gains had already been achieved in the Far Eastern War. The 
Japanese bad reached the limits of their expansion by the end of 1942. 
In the following year the main theatre of British operations in the East 
was in Burma, where the Japanese had been consistently harried, mostly 
by attacks on their communications carried out by small imits of British 
troops, the Chindits. When early in February 1944, the Japanese 
attacked on the Arakan front, they were beaten back. A month later 
the Japanese launched an offensive in Assam in an attempt to penetrate 
the Brahmaputra Valley and carry the war into India. After three 
months of very bitter fighting they were routed and in full flight across 
the Chindwin River, pursued by the British 14th Army. Then followed 
six months of hard fighting, which went on even through the monsoon. 
By the New Year the i4th Army had crossed the Chindwin River, and 
at the same time British forces were advancing along the Arakan front. 
In January the Ledo road across Burma from India to China was de- 
clared free from Japanese troops, and the land route to Qiina was re- 
opened to traffic. Further south Lashio and Mandalay tmre taken in 
March, and Rangoon early in May. The result of this long straggle 
was that the Japanese were decisively beaten in Burma. Preparations 
were then made for an allied landing in Malaya, but the general 
Japanese surrender came before these plans were put into effect. 

In the Pacific, too, the Japanese hold had weakened. By the latter 
half of 1943 allied forces, mainly American, New SEealand and Austra- 
lian, had begun the process of re-occupying the smaller Pacific Islands. 
Progress aas necessarily slow, and in many of the larger Mands isolated 
pockets of Japanese resistance managed to hold out until the end. 
^tly in S^toasber 1943, General MacArthur launched an offensive in 
Mew Guinea, v^iere Austndian and Dutch tro<^ had contrived to 
maintain a footlu^ hr the south-east, in ^te of the Japaiwse occ^pa^ 
tion of the islaiuL This offmisive was followed by the capture of ^ 
Gilbert Isbuods ip November, and early in 1944 hf ffiat of tte 
and Attohadty Island The AUim had at last won mval, dir 
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and land superiority, and were in a position to threaten Japanese com* 
munications and supply lines. In October 1944, American forces landed 
on Leyte Island in the Philippines, and secured a strong foothold, and 
the Japanese fleet was routed off Luzon, in the second naval battle of 
the Philippines, on the 23rd of October. It took two months of very 
severe fighting before the Japanese were finally defeated in Leyte 
Island, but towards the end of the year further landings were made on 
other islands of the Philippine group, and Luzon, the main island, was 
successfully attacked early in January 1945. American troops entered 
Manila, the capital of the Philippines, on the 4th of Februa^. Finally, 
on the 5th of July 1945, General Mac Arthur was able to announce the 
complete liberation of the Philippines. \ 

The Japanese had now definitely been on the defensive for sr^ months. 
The Americans were gradually approaching the main Japane^ islands. 
The capture of Iwojima in March brought them only 775 miles from 
the Japanese main island of Honshu. In mid-June the Americans com- 
pleted the conquest of Okinawa in the Ryukyu Islands between Formosa 
and Japan. In New Guinea and New Britain, in Borneo and in the 
Philippines, Japanese troops were being driven back despite fanatical 
resistance. In Japan itself great destruction had been wrought in heavy 
aid raids by American bombers. More than half of Yokohama had 
been destroyed, and immense damage inflicted on Tokio, Osaka, 
Nagoya, Kobe and other Japanese towns. At the time of the victory in 
Europe the position of Japan was critical, and, although she was still 
able to inflict severe casualties on the Allies, the end was clear. In April 
Russia had denounced her neutrality pact with Japan, declared war on 
the 8th of August, and almost immediately sent troops across the 
Manchurian frontier. In July America, Britain and China issued a 
declaration from Potsdam, where an allied Conference was being held, 
setting out the terms on which they were prepared to make peace. The 
terms were those of unconditional surrender, and the alternative was 
utter destruction. The Japanese ignored the ultimatum, only to find 
that the threat was no empty one, for on the 6th of August, two days 
before Russia declared war, the first atomic bomb was dropped on 
Hiroshima. The destruction was indescribable. Four square miles of 
the city were reduced to rubble, and the number of casualties is said 
to have exceeded the total of British air raid casualties in six years of 
war. Still the Japanese made no offer of surrender. Three days later 
a second atomic bomb was dropped on Nagasaki, again with devastat- 
ing effect. On the day after this the Japanese asked for peace on the 
basis of the terms laid down at Potsdam, and on the 14th of August 
the Japanese Government accepted the ^lied demands. The instru- 
ment of surrender was signed on the 2nd of September by Japanese 
envoys on board the U.S. battleship Missouri in Tokio Bay. 

It was almost exactly six years since the war opened with the German 
attack on Poland. A torch lit on the frontiers of eastern Europe had 
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set the whole world aflame. In Europe itself the effects varied from 
country to country, politically, economically and in material destruc- 
tion. It was on this basis that statesmen and peoples had to set about 
the task of the construction of a new world. 


CHAPTER XXXVI 

THE POLITICAL STATE OF EUROPE, 1945-50 

The events of six years of war presented to the people and statesmen 
of Europe problems on an unprecedented scale. Many of them, at 
the present time, five years after the end of the war, are still unsettled. 

It is true that in contrast with the situation at the end of the first World 
War there was comparatively little re-drawing of the frontiers of Europe. 
Nation-making on the scale then practised was neither necessary nor 
desired. Nevertheless, in the Europe which emerged from the second 
World War the balance had shifted. In the east, Russia was the dominant 
power; in the west, both the greater and the lesser states looked to 
America, and the Atlantic Ocean seemed to have been reduced to the 
dimension of a narrow sea. Germany had in effect been partitioned, 
and her future rdle in European affairs was and remains unpredictable. 
During the period covered by this book, it was the practice for major 
wars to be followed by a general peace conference. Certainly, after the 
two most widespread conflicts, the Napoleonic wars and the first 
World War, conferences were sununoned to re-draw the map of 
Europe. Five years after the end of the war, no general conference had 
been convened to consider the re-settlement of Europe after the second 
World War. The situation had become too complex to be resolved by 
this method, and the issue was dominated by the wishes of the three 
great Powers — Russia, Britain and America. When these Powers failed 
to agree, no settlement was possible. 

From a very early stage in the war the problem of the re-settlement of 
Europe had been considered by the Allies. Even before the German 
attack on Russia on the 22nd of June 1941, the British Government, 
in concert with the European Governments which were exiled in Britain, 
and the provisional Governments formed by anti-Nazi statesmen from 
Czechoslovakia and France, had issued a declaration of their Joint pur- 
pose and of their resolve to work together for ‘a world in which ... all 
tnay enjoy economic and social security.’ In August 1941, this action 
was followed by the Churchill-Roosevelt declaration, more generally 
known as the Atlantic Charter, which set forth ‘certain common prin- 
ciples in the national policies of their respective countries on which 
they base their hopes for a better future for the world.’ 

The principles laid down in the Charter were eight in number. First, 
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there was the renundatiofl of aggrandisement; secondly, agreement 
that no territorial changes were to be made without the fiedy expressed 
wishes of the peoples concerned; thirdly, the recognition of the right of 
all people to choose their own form of Government, and restoration of 
sovneign rights and self-government to those who had been forcibly 
deprived of ^em. The fourth and fifth points enunciated the principles 
of equality of access of all nations to raw materials and trade, and the 
improvement of material conditions of life. Then followed the hope that 
a peace might be established which would assure to all m^n 'freedom 
from fear and want* and the freedom for all men to ‘travel^ the high 
seas and oceans without hindrance.* Finally, the declaration expressed 
the belief that all nations ‘must come to the abandonment o^the use of 
force.* This declaration was formally adopted at a meeting of the allied 
nations, which by that time included Russia, held in London on the 
24th of September 1941. 

Up to this point the allied nations had confined themselves to general 
declarations of principle. But, as victory became more assured, and it 
became possible to speculate on the pattern of post-war Europe, the 
Allies turned to more specific issues. They came, too, to consider the 
form of a comprehensive organisation of machinery for the main- 
tenance of peace. Ultimately this consideration led to the growth of 
the United Nations Organisation. It is also relevant to the steps that 
were taken towards a political re-settlcmcnt of Europe. 

The surrender of Italy and her later recognition as a co-belligercnt 
with the Allies led to the next step forward. At the Conference held by 
Russia, Britain and America in July to August 1945, it was agreed that 
the preparation of a peace treaty with Italy should be 'the fint among 
the immediate important tasks to be undertaken by the new 
Council of Foreign Ministers,* and, at the same time, Italy’s member- 
ship of the United Nations was contemplated as a possibility. This 
Council of Foreign Ministers was established at the same Conference 
under the terms of what is known as the Potsdam Agreement. It held 
its first meeting in London in September 1945, but reached no agree- 
ment on the Italian question. At another meeting which began in 
Paris on the 25th of April 1946, and later, by adjournment, in June, 
an agreement was reached on some points but not on all. Further 
discussions took place at the Conference of Twenty-one Nations in 
Paris in July to October 1946, and at a further meeting of the Council 
of Foreign Ministers in November and Decmber in New York. At 
the end of this meeting on the 12th of December 1946, it was agreed 
that the treaty with Italy should be signed in Paris on the 10th of 
Febniaiy 1947. Signature took place accordingly ^ the representatives 
of Russia, Britain, the United States, China and France, and the fifteen 
othM members of the United Nations who bad tak«i part in the war 
agaiost Italy. It was ratified by the four Gwat Powers <m the 15th oi 
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September and came into operation forthwith. By the terms of the 
treaty Italy was deprived of all the conquests of Mussolini’s r6^me and 
was bound to recognise and respect the sovereignty and independence 
of Albania and Abyssinia. Her European frontiers were defined as 
those of the 1st of January 1938, except for certain modifications in 
favour of Fiance and Yugoslavia and the cession of the Dodecanese 
Islands to Greece. Trieste and the surrounding territory, which had 
been a bone of contention between Italy and Yugoslavia since 1919, 
formed the independent ‘Free Territory of Trieste,’ to be administered 
by a Governor appointed by the Security Council of the United 
Nations. The inability of the Security Council to agree on the nomina- 
tion of a Governor prevented this clause from being put into effect. 
Italy was also deprived of her colonies, and a final agreement on thdr 
administration was ultimately reached by the General Assembly of the 
United Nations in November 1949. Libya is due to become an inde- 
pendent state not later than the 1st of January 1952, with the help of 
a United Nations Commissioner and an advisory council; the date fixed 
for the independence of Somaliland is 1960, and in the meantime it is 
administered by Italy under the terms of a United Nations trusteeship 
agreement; a commission of inquiry is due to report on the wishes of 
the inhabitants of Eritrea. For the rest, the Italian peace treaty con- 
formed to a pattern common to other peace treaties concluded in the 
five years following the war; the figures for reparations were prescribed 
and the strength of land, sea and air forces was limited. 

One of the earliest declarations on post-war policy made by the 
Allies was in respiect of Austria. At the Conference held in Moscow 
in October 1943, it was agreed that Austria should be ’liberated from 
German domination,’ and the three powers declared their wish ‘to see 
re-established a free and independent Austria.’ At the same time, 
Austria was reminded that she must bear responsibility for taking part 
in the war on the German side. Despite the tatter clause, it was d^ded 
at the Potsdam Conference of July to August, 1945, that reparations 
should not be exacted from Austria. Later there was some disagree- 
ment between Russia and the Western Powers on tire interpretation of 
this decision, and this proved one of the main obstacles to the con- 
clusion of a treaty of peace with Austria, 

By May 1945, the whote of Austrian territory was in the occupation 
of Allied troops. At the end of April a provisional Government had 
been set up under Dr. Karl Renner, a former Social Democrat leatfer. 
This Government, ori^nally set up under the aegis of Russia, was 
enlarged by the addition three members tff the People’s Party 
^tholics), and was formally recognised by the United States, Britun, 
Russia and France towards the end C^ober. The country itsetf, 
however, had been divided into four aones of txulitary oooi^tieMt, o«l 
allotted to each Power, and Vimiaa itsdf was sunihuly divided. Aa 
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Allied Control Commission was established with the duty of setting up 
‘as soon as possible’ ‘a central Austrian administrative machine.’ At 
the beginning of the following year the occupying Powers announced 
their recognition of Austria as a State, and recognised Dr. Renner 
as head of it. In April it was announced that the Austrian Parliament 
had decided on a return to the constitution of 1929, and on the 28th 
of June the Allied Control Commission handed over to the Austrian 
Government full authority, except in certain matters directly concerning 
the occupying Powers. Nevertheless, the inability of the g^eat Powers 
to agree upon a peace treaty made impossible the achieveipent of full 
Austrian independence. Russia refused to include a discuskion of the 
Austrian peace treaty on the agenda for the meeting of the conference 
of Foreign Ministers in Paris in 1946, and again at the time of, the meet- 
ing in New York in the following November. Further difficulties 
occurred in the discussions in 1947, partly because, in spite of the 
Potsdam decision that reparations should not be exacted from Austria, 
Russia advanced claims for reparations both for herself and for Yugo- 
slavia. A Treaty Commission met in Vienna in the summer of 1947 
but failed to reach any agreement, and this failure was repeated at a 
Conference in London in December; other discussions were equally 
fruitless. In May 1948, Britain, the United States and France declared 
that there could be no further discussion of the Austrian treaty until 
there was acceptance of two principles: that is, that Austria’s frontiers 
should be those of 1938, and that reparations should not be exacted. 
No attempt was made to break the deadlock that resulted until, on 
the 7th of December 1948, Austria formally requested the Big Four 
to resume negotiations on the peace treaty. After many discussions a 
limited agreement was reached in June 1949, but this limited agreement 
has not yet borne fruit. In the meantime, Austria has applied for mem- 
bership of the United Nations, but this, like the application of Italy, 
has b^n vetoed by Russia, and Austria also remains outside its scope. 

The long history of the negotiations for a settlement of the German 
problem also goes back to the middle period of the war. At the 
Casablanca Conference in January 1943, President Roosevelt and 
Mr. Churchill issued a declaration, to which Russia later subscribed, 
announcing that the objective of the war was to be the ‘unconditional 
surrender’ of Germany, Italy and Japan. The declaration continued: 
‘Unconditional surrender by them means a reasonable assurance of 
world peace for generations. Unconditional surrender means not the 
destruction of the German populace, nor of the Italian or Japanese 
populace, but does mean the destruction of a philosophy in Germany. 
Italy, and Japan which is based on the conquest and subjugation of 
other peoples,’ The future of Germany was Airther discussed at the 
Teheran Conference in 1943, and, although Stalin is reported as having 
favoured the adoption of a more specific policy, no conclusions were 
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formulated.* At Yalta in February 1945, plans for the occupation and ' 
control of Germany were drawn up, but, since the war was not then 
ended, these plans emphasised the military rather than the political 
aspect of occupation. 

It was agreed at Yalta that Germany should be divided into zones of 



occupation, one allotted to each of the three Powers, and that France 
should also be invited to take over a fourth zone. Co-ordination of 
administration and control was to be effected throu^ a central Control 
Commission, consisting of the Supreme Commanders of the three 
Powers, with its headquarters in Berlin, and here again France was to 
be invited to supply a member. It was further decided that drastic 
measures were to be taken for the complete demilitarisation of Germany 
as well as for the total eradication of Nazism from every sj^ere of 
German life. It was also agreed that just reparation in kind should 
be paid by Germany. 

The final capitulation took place on the 7th of May 1945, and by the 
end of May the whole of German territory was occupied by the 
Allies within the zones agreed upon at Yalta. Early the following 

* V. Robert E. Sherwood: The White House Pmers of Hmy ZVtdI. 

(London 1948-9). Vol. II, pp. 777-8. 
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month the ‘requirements arising from the complete defeat and uncon- 
ditional surrender of Germany’ were announced, including the sur- 
render of land, sea and air forces, equipment and stores, the surrender 
of the principal Nazi leaders and those guilty of war crimes, the recogni- 
tion of the right of the Allies to station ‘forces and civil agencies’ in 
Germany, and the steps to be taken to secure complete disarmament 
and complete demilitarisation. 

On the same day (the 5th of June 1945) the machinery for the govern- 
ment of Germany was outlined. The country was to be divided into 
four zones, the area of Greater Berlin was to be occupied m sectors or 
zones by the forces of the four Powers, and administered ^ an Inter- 
Allied Governing Authority. An Allied Control Council,rconsisting 
of the four Commanders-in-Chief, was established to exercise supreme 
authority in Germany as a whole. The four Powers announced their 
intention to consult with the Governments of the other members of 
the United Nations about the exercise of the supreme authority which 
they had assumed in Germany. 

Allied policy towards Germany was further discussed at the con- 
ference which assembled at Potsdam on the 17th of July 1945. Many 
decisions of great interest were made at this conference, and amongst 
other things, it was determined that in the first stages of occupation, 
‘the administration in Germany should be directed towards the de- 
centralisation of the political structure and the development of local 
responsibility.’ Detailed political and economic principles were also 
laid down, and agreement was reached in principle to the modification 
of Germany’s pre-1938 eastern frontiers. KOnigsberg and the surround- 
ing region of !^st Prussia was to be transferred to Russia, and all other 
German territory east of the Oder-Neisse line was to be ceded to 
Poland. Both these modifications were expressly subject to the final 
delimitation of Germany’s eastern frontier % the peace treaty. 

No attempt was made at this stage to draw up a peace treaty with 
Germany, and indeed this was hardly practicable, for there was no 
government with which a treaty could have been concluded. Moreover, 
as later negotiations were to show, the allies themselves were divided 
on the terms of such a treaty, and agreed on only one point—* formal 
declaration that the ‘Prussian state’ h8d-<fe facto ceased to exist. 

The failure of the allied Powers to reach agreement on even the 
initial stages of a German treaty led to separate action by the Western 
Powers on the one hand, and Russia on the other. Economic difficul- 
tira led to the economic integration of the British, American and French 
zones. Differences between Russia and these Powers led in 1948 to the 
complete breakdown of the four-poww machinery for the control of 
Germany. The three western zones became cot off from the Russian 
zone, and, in east and west, preparations were set on foot for the 
aeation of independent German govemmmits. These preparations 
resulted, in May 1949, in the formation the Fed»al Ifepublic of 
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Western Germany with its seat at Bonn, and in the east, irf the German 
Democratic Republic, set up in October 1949, with its seat in the 
Russian sector of Berlin. Berlin itself was excluded from both republics. 

Germany was in effect partitioned. Two new German states came 
into existence, although neither was a sovereign state, for in both east 
and west, the occupying Powers reserved control particularly over 
military affairs and foreign relations. 

The position in eastern Europe is dominated by the strength of 
Russia.^ For here, since the end of the war, Russia has created and 
consolidated for herself a position of great influence. Her geographical 
proximity combined with political and economic conditions to 
strengthen her ties with the former Axis satellite states, Rumania, 
Hungary and Bulgaria, and the history even of those states which 
played an active part during the war on the allied side has been pro- 
foundly affected hy Russian action. 

Treaties of peace between the Allied Powers and Hungary, Bulgaria 
and Rumania were signed in Paris on the 10th of February 1 947. For the 
most part, the terms of these treaties were identical, and were largely 
concerned with promises to secure to their nationals the ‘human rights’ 
and ‘fundamental freedoms.’ In addition, the Rumanians and Hun- 
garians were bound to ensure that their Jewish subjects should enjoy 
equal rights. The frontiers of Rumania and Bulgaria remained as they 
were on the bt of January 1941, except that Transylvania was returned 
to Rumania. Hungary was confined within her frontiers of the 1st of 
January 1938. The navigation of the Danube was declared to be ‘free 
and open for the nationals, vessels of commerce, and goods of all States.’ 

In all these countries, ‘People’s, Republics’ have been set up, with 
constitutions based on that of the Soviet Union, and consistent efforts 
have been made to build up states politically and economically on the 
Soviet model. 

The problems in the other east European countries present many 
aspects of great compleuty. In general, Czechoslovakia, Poland, 
Albania and Yugoslavia have come to one degtue or another under 
Russian influence. In Greece, oh the other hand, the anti-Communist 
forces, after a long struggle, managed to hold their own. Poland was 
the only one of these countries whose frontiers were radically changed. 
After prolongMl negotiation, she agreed to accept the ‘Curzon Une’ of 
1919 with slight modJjflcations in her favour, as her eastern fronds, 
receiving in corapeosation territory in the north and west from Germany. 
These boundaries were, however, of limited importance, for in Polaii^ 
Russian influence is particularly strong, and the Russian Matidiid 
Rokossovsky has been appointed as Supreme Commander of the Poi^ 
Army and Polish Minister of National Defence (Novcmbrar 1949). 

In Czechoslovakia dw form of govenunent established by Thbapaa 
^ V. H. Seton-Watsen: The East Earepem (Methuen, 1950). 
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Masai:]riic Alter the first World War, has disappeared. ITie attempt to 
re-ostablish the republic, with BeaeS as Presidmt, after the defeat of 
Germany had only temporary success, for the Communists seized 
power with Russian assistance by the coup d'etat of February 1948. 
Osedioslovakia ceased this act to form the bridge between East and 
We^, and became completely assimilated into the ‘Slav bastion.* A 
similar fate seemed at first to have befallen Y ugoslavia, but fundamental 
differmices with the Soviet Union led to an estrangement the measure of 
which it is not yet possible to judge. 

It appears indeed that in eastern Europe, the dream of the nineteenth 
cmitu^ Russian panslavs has become a reality. From the Baltic to the 
iEgean a long line of states is linked under Russian protection and 
control. In eastern Europe, Greece and Yugoslavia in varying degrees 
and with widely different constitutions stand outside the orbit of the 
Soviet Union. 

At the northern end of the line is Finland whose withdratral from 
the war took place in the summer of 1944. She finally signed a peace 
treaty with the Allies in Paris on the 10th of February 1947. By its 
terms the cession to Russia of the Karelian Isthmus and of the Petsamo 
district, was confirmed. Russia renounced her claim to the lease of 
HangO, but in return acquired the lease for fifty years of the naval base 
of Porkkala-Udd. Finland, realising that her survival as an independent 
state depended largely on the maintenance of friendly relations with her 
powerful neighbour, accepted in April 1948 the Russian invitation to 
conclude a pact of ‘friendship, co-operation and mutual assistance.’ 

In western Europe the problem of economic recovery demanded 
immediate attention in the period following the war, and a contribu- 
tion of great significance has been the assistance of the United States. 
In the first two years, various expedients were tried, and finally, in June 
1947, General Marshall, the American Secretary of State, took the 
initiative by inviting aU the European countries to examine their 
problem in concert with the United States.^ From this invitation grew 
the Economic Recovery Programme, or Marshall Aid Plan, which has 
been applicable to those countries which accepted the invitation, and 
has been of political as well as economic importance in western Europe. 

At the same tram, plans were evolved for the co-operation of the 
west European states with the United States and Canada in the defence 
of the west. The Brussels Treaty of collective defence (March 17, 1948) 
hecweea Britain, France, Belgium, the Netherlands and Luxembourg, 
was followed a year later (April 4, 1949) by the North Atlantic Treaty 
whose ngnatories included the United States, Canada, the Brussds 

^ The fofiowiog countries were rraresented at die coofiaeDcehdd in Puis ioJidy 
1947, at the hiviuitioii of France and Britain, to consider General Marshalfs oIkKi 
Itely. Bc^i^i^ the Netherlands, Luxembourg, Austria. Nt»way, Sweiteo, DemuKk, 
bwmd, Qiewe, Portugal, Switaerland, Bre and Turlity. 
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Treaty Powers, Italy, Penmark, Norway, Iceland and Portugal. These 
treaties were indicative of the pre-occupation of western Europe aud 
the North American continent with the economic and financial as well 
as the military aspects of security and defence. They provided not-ottly 
for an integrated plan of defence, but also for regular and constant con- 
sultation, and a special body — the North Atlantic Treaty Organisation!^ 
was established to consider the implementation of the terms of this tre»*y< 

Political conditions in these countries have moved slowly towat^s 
greater stability. In each state there have been dominanjt prob’' 
which caused serious internal controversy; the Indonesian questv > 
the Netherlands; in Belgium, the division of opinion over t&e prO|i(i 
for the return of King Leopold; and in France rapid political changi... 
reminiscent of the inter-war years. France alone had no \ desire to 
return to the constitution in force before its supersession by Ihe Vichy 
regime. A new constitution was therefore drawn up, and the Fourth 
French Republic came into being on the 24th of December 1946. 

A movement towards unity has developed in western Europe as .a 
whole and bore fruit in May 1949 in the establishment of a bi-cameral 
Council of Europe, with a Council of Ministers as the executive organs 
and a Consultative Assembly, purely advisory in character. The n.-^t 
session of the Assembly met in Strasbourg in August and September 
1949, and initiated an inquiry into the changes which would be requin 
in the political structure of Europe, as a preliminary step towa.,.^ 
unity in the west. No definition has been reached of the part which the 
Council of Europe, and the Assembly in particular, might play in 
European affairs. The whole structure is still in a tentative and pre- 
liminary stage of development. 

The fundamental differences that have divided eastern and v ss’' 
Europe postponed the conclusion of a peace treaty with Japan, ^ V 
had serious effects in other parts of the Far East. China, Britain 
the United States declared, as far back as 1943, that it was their r 
tion to deprive Japan of all her conquests in the Pacific since the t' 
break of the first World War in 1914, and to restore to China .t’ 
territories which Japan had taken from her. On the surrender of Jap<' 
the Allies carried out this policy as far as Japan was concerned. 
Allied Council for Japan was established in Tokio, and suppor' 
allied troops. The declared objective was the reform of Japanee 
tions in the hope of setting up a more liberal regime. The situa' 

China was dominated, from the conclusion of the Sino- Japanese 
an internal struggle, which led to the victory of Communist 
under Mao Tse-tung over the Nationalist armies of Chiang Kai-' 

‘ People’s Republic ’ was set up, and in February 1950 a treaty of trie 
ship, alliance and mutual assistance was signed with the Soviet U‘ 

^ The Treaty was finally signed at San Francisco on 8 September, 

Russia was not a signatory. f 
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The period covered by this book is full of wars, which were progressively 
more destructive of life and property; for the development of science 
i<a8 put into the hands of combatants means of destruction incomparably 
greater than any possessed by earlier generations. But these years also 
a series of efforts to avoid war and to link together the nations of 
"■'oe and the world, which were more serious and more conscious 
goal than anything that the world had previously seen, 
ne project of a world union of Christian States was put forward at 
..e close of the Napoleonic Wars by the Czar Alexander I, though it 
>oon became overlaid by other motives — ^fear of revolution and ambi- 
.,on for power. It had not the slightest influence on the public policy of 
Europe, and is usually treated as unworthy of serious consideration. 
It can clearly be riddled with practical criticisms. Its motives were too 
narrow and indefinite; it took no account of the non-Christian world; 
it lacked entirely organisation and machinery. Before this time another 
and a more practical project had been inaugurated. When the Allies 
wwe pressing upon Napoleon after the Battle of Leipzig and had fol- 
lowed him on to the soil of France, a treaty of permanent alliance was 
<ned at Chaumont on March 9, 1814. The moving spirit of the time 
... D Castlereagh, the English Foreign Minister, so bitterly hated in his 
own time as a reactionary and supporter of tyrants. He proposed that 
the Four Great Powers who were fighting against Napoleon should 
not separate when hostilities came to an end. His ideas were expressed 
l? .-i in the terms of the Quadruple Alliance of 1815. The words of the all- 
'■"'Dortant clause, which owes its origin to Castlereagh, deserve quotation: 
facilitate and to secure the execution of the present Treaty, and 
consolidate the connections which at the present moment so closely 
'' the Four Sovereigns for the happiness of the world, the High 
♦meting Parties hav^agrecd to renew their Meetings at fixed periods, 
er under the immediate auspices of the Sovereigns themselves, or 
’'eir respective Ministers, for the purpose of consulting upon their 
mmon interests, and for the consideration of the measures which at 
n of those periods shall be considered the most salutary for the 
' and prosperity of Nations, and for the maintenance of the Peace 

w at least was the recognition that the peace of Europe required 
;served regular attention. There was no effort to secure the co- 
lon of the states of Europe in matters of common interest; there 
«« appeal to arbitration or to international law. It was just sudi 
alliance of Great Powers as Europe had frequently seen. None but 
Great Powers had part or lot in it. But the meetings at regular 
crvals, and the hope of securing permanent peace in Europe by deal- 
. with difficulties before they became too serious for condliatkm 
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tivere new and fertile ideas. Hiere was no effort to w;^n for it die si^iport 
of public opinion; that would have seemed a dangerous imitadon of 
the methods of the French Revolution. The Great Powers went their 
own way without any attempt to justify themselves in the eyes rrf the 
outside world, and very soon this attempt, which was genuinely in- 
tended to secure the ‘peace and prosperity of Europe,* came to be 
regarded with the most vehement hostility by all that was progressive 
and humanitarian in European thought. 

It is important to note that in 1818 at the Congress of Aix-lajChapeUe 
the Czar made an attempt to carry the idea of Europ^n unijjy further 
and to create something which would have borne fairly clo$p resem- 
blance to an embryonic League of Nations. He proposed a. general 
alliance of all the signatories of the Treaty of Vienna, to guarutee to 
every legitimate sovereign his throne and his territory. Such an ^lliance 
the Czar contended, would be favourable to both order and liberty, for 
the security of governments would be assured if international law were 
placed under a guarantee similar to that which protected the rights of 
the individual. In such an event, the governments would be relieved 
of the fear of revolution, and would then be able of their own free will 
to offer constitutions to their subjects. It was a grandiose but not im- 
possible scheme, containing perhaps elements that might be dangerous 
to popular causes, but capable of development and reform, had the 
times been favourable to its growth. The tendency of the age. that was 
beginning was, on the contrary, towards national movements, often 
revolutionary in character. 

While the world thus turned its back on the ideals of the Holy 
Alliance and went forward to new wars, which sprang from the very 
principle of nationality, the problem was becoming more urgent. For 
the era of invention had come, and the contacts Ixtween nations and 
states were being multiplied with amazing rapidity. It is hardly possible 
to exaggerate the gap which separates the twentieth century from the 
early nineteenth in the material and mechanical sides of life. Invention 
soon turned its attention to weapons of war and gave soldiers powers 
of destruction beyond anything that even Napoleon had dreamed of. 
The world, moreover, was linked together as never before. England 
knew more of Austria, Italy, or America than Kent had known of York- 
shire a hundred years previously. Since the beginniog of the nineteenth 
century the movement has gone on with constantly increasing accelera- 
tion. It is many-sided and has had many different results, but its chie! 
effects have been to produce rapidity of transit and (ff communkatiot 
bqrond all that was dreamed of in an earlier age; and whh these result 
has gone a proportionate increase in the destructive powers of mu'- 
The need for some method of avoiding war was tmnums^ greatei 
than in any earlier age. 

In tlte period immediately following the Ni^leonic Wars, 
efflfdiasis in Europe lay on nationalism rather thtui wi intemaoonal 
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co-operation, and it was not until the Crimean War that the problem 
of the presepation of international peace was again raised. The Con- 
gress of Paris provided no adequate solution, although on the initiative 
of Clarendon, the British Foreign Secretary, a protocol was issued 
declaring . . the Plenipotentiaries do not hesitate to express, in the 
name of their Governments, the wish that States between which any 
serious misunderstanding may arise, should, before appealing to Arms, 
have recourse, as far as circumstances might allow, to the Good (X&oe& 
of a friendly Power.* The pious wish of the Paris plenipotentiaries 
remained quite without effect, and in the next fifteen years three 
European wars were fought. The period of comparative calm which 
followed in western Europe saw the revival of international feeling and 
organisations, and in commercial, labour, cultural and scientific fields 
there was in Europe, in the period 1871-1914, a real unity, but this 
unity did not extend to politics or governments. The most constructive 
proposal of the second half of the nineteenth century was for the de- 
velopment of the practice of arbitration. The idea of international 
arbitration was indeed as old as Periclean Athens, or older; but it is 
during the past century only that it has been seriously and almost con- 
tinuously urged. Between the Battle of Waterloo and the outbreak of 
war in 1914 arbitration in some form was applied to nearly 300 inter- 
national disputes. The universal acceptance of the idea was prevented 
by the refusal of the great States of the world to admit any procedure 
which even seemed to encroach on their complete independence. No 
European Government was willing to adopt arbitration or to appeal 
to any authority except force ‘upon issues in which the national honour 
or integrity was involved.’ So, though arbitration smoothed many dijtio- 
matic difficulties and provided useful machinery for the settlement of 
many secondary disputes, it did nothing to remove the tension between 
the Great Powers out of which the war of 1914 came, or to reduce the 
burden and expense of armaments. 

A great effort— emanating from and really supported the Czar oi 

Russia — was made to regularise and extmid the aj^lication of interna- 
tional arbitration in the two Peace Conferences held at The Hague in 
1899 and 1907. The origins of the movement are somewhat obscure, 
and some Russian statesmen may have hoped to use the Conference frar 
the advancement of certain narrow Russian plans; but without question 
thoe was in the Czar’s mind, and in the minds of many who supported 
him, a genuine humanitarian detize to lighten the burden of armaments 
which weighed on all Europe, and to find if possit^ sonte means of 
removing from Europe the menace of war. The attempt to secure dis- 
armament failed completdy, as all attempts up to the {Hesent time have 
failed. Ndthear France nor Germany nor Great ihitain, nor {mg^nhly 
Russia hersttif, was really ready to take any effective stejn or to mniuay: 
ri$li» to sei^ the desired (md. The large number iff Powers 
at The rngw wouhl onfy <techte that ‘the resttictimi of 
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charges, which are at present a heavy burden on the world, is extremely 
desirable for the increase of the material and moral welfare of man- 
kind,’ and this was something far weaker than the words which the 
Czar had used in sending out his invitations to the Conference. The 
armies of Europe increased rather than diminished during the next 
ten years. But though the movement for disarmament failed there was 
a unanimous belief that something might be done to maintain peace 
among the nations by the development of the practice of arbitration 
and the definition of its methods. And here something of redl import- 
ance was done. The arbitration movement was given definite shape. 
A permanent arbitral system was set up, which could be called into 
action whenever two Powers wished to use it for the settlemei^t of any 
disputes. Various methods were suggested to meet various tircum- 
stances. In some instances mediation might be used; in others a mixed 
commission of inquiry might examine and report on matters of fact; 
disputes which lent themselves to such treatment might be submitted 
to a court of arbitration, which was set up in a permanent form and was 
to be governed by fixed rules of procedure. The Conference also met in 
1907, and again upon the initiative of the Czar; but the second Con- 
ference was something of a disappointment. It was seen once again 
that nothing could be done to disarm Europe, and many saw that with- 
out disarmament there could be no permanent peace. The wisdom of 
arbitration was reaffirmed, and the methods were reconsidered and 
improved. 

The Conferences at The Hague gave a great impetus to the signing 
of arbitration treaties among the States of the world, and these were 
of real use in promoting a peaceful atmosphere among the smaller 
Powers of Europe. Not only had the number of arbitration treaties in- 
creased but a most important advance was also made in their form. It 
was hopeless, however, to expect that arbitration would maintain the 
peace of the world while the most important questions were formally ex- 
cluded from its scope. Most of the great wars in history have been 
fought, not for the interpretation of clauses in a treaty, but for what were 
considered to be ‘affairs of honour and vital interests.’ The movement 
to include these matters within the scope of arbitration began in 
America. It encountered much opposition even there, but by Septem- 
ber 1914 arbitration treaties between the United States and both France 
and Great Britain were drawn up, accepted and duly signed.^ By thcbC 
treaties all disputes of whatever kind which could not be settled by the 
ordinary procedure of diplomacy were to be submitted to a joint Inter- 

* It is significant that Germany declined a treaty with the United States in 1914. 
Kaiser William II told President Wilson’s trusted envoy. Colonel House, that he 
relied on his sword and not only on treaties. Had he relied on treaties he would have 
been much safer. For had Germany signed the arbitration treaty with the United 
States, the latter could not have entered the war for a year after she severed diplo* 
matic relations (/.e., till about March 19181). 
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national Commission, whose constitution and procedure were carefully 
defined and regulated. The Commission was to report within a year, 
and during* this time the signatory Powers were to take no step of any 
kind towards any other solution of their difficulties. The acceptance of 
these treaties would, under different circumstances, have attracted much 
attention, and would perhaps have been recognised as a step towards 
international peace almost as important as the Hague Conferences 
themselves. But in September 1914 Europe was at war. 

With the ratification of the Treaty of Versailles in January 1920, the 
movement towards world organisation was carried into the political 
sphere by the establishment of the League of Nations, and the mecha- 
nism for the preservation of peace and for international co-operation in 
several fields other than the political, came into force. It was an event 
of first importance, and formed the next logical step in the movement 
for arbitration in international disputes which had its origin in the 
previous century. The League of Nations was the first practical at- 
tempt at international organisation aimed at the preservation of world 
peace. In the political sphere it failed in its main purpose. Even before 
the outbreak of war it was seen to represent, in its political functions, 
only the hopes of a vanished world, and to be a body without either 
authority or interest in taking action against aggression. The funda- 
mental reason for its ineffectiveness is to be found in the unwillingness 
of nations to subordinate their own interests to the peace of the 
world. No nation was prepared to take the initiative. ‘What was every- 
body’s business in the end proved to be nobody’s business. Each one 
looked to the other to take the lead, and the aggressors got away 
with it.’^ 

From the failure of the League and the embroilment of the whole 
world in war for the second time within a generation, grew the deter- 
mination of the Allied Powers to create an international organisation 
capable of taking action in the face of a threat to peace. Britain, Russia 
and the United States decided, in October 1943, not to wait until the 
war was over, but to start at once to build up such an organisation. 
Draft proposals were drawn up by the representatives of Britain, 
Russia, America and China at conferences held at Dumbarton Oaks, 
Washington, between August and October 1944. From these proposals, 
the United Nations Charter was drawn up by the delegates of fifty 
states who met at San Francisco from April to June 1945.* The Charter 
set up the United Nations Organisation, to maintain international 
peace and security, to develop friendly relations among nations and to 
achieve international co-operation in solving international problems 
of an economic, social, cultural or humanitarian character. Six 

* General Smuts: “Thoughts on the New World.* A speech to members of the 
Empire Parliamentary Association, 2S November 1943. 

• V. Sir Charles Webster’s Creighton Lecture of November 1946, “rhe Making of 
the Charter of the United Nations,’ published in Hisfory, vol. XXXn, Mardt 1947, 
pp. 16-38. 
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principal organs were created to cany into effect tiiese ol^jectivM. The 
General Assembly, composed of all the members of the United Nations, 
has the right of discussing all matters within the scope of !he Charter 
and makmg recommendations on them. Eleven members of the 
United Nations form the Security Council, on which five of the seats 
are permanently allotted to America, France, Britain, Russia and 
China, whilst the remaining six places are held for two years by members 
of the United Nations elected by the General Assembly. The Security 
Council is primarily responsible for the maintenance of peace and 
security: its functions are more specific than those of the CouiKil of the 
League of Nations and it is given the means of enforcing its decisions 
relating to the pacific settlement of disputes and the prevention of 
aggression. Decisions in the Security Council on all matters other 
than those of procedure, require an affirmative vote of seven members, 
including all the permanent members. This in effect gives the per- 
manent members ffie right of veto. The Economic and l^ial Council 
of eighteen members elected by the General Assembly, is to promote 
‘respect for, and observance of, human rights and fundamental freedoms 
for all.’ The Trusteeship Council replaces the Permanent Mandates 
Commission of the League, although the territories within its com- 
petence are not named. The International Court of Justice is based on 
the Permanent Court of International Justice set up by the League, and 
its statute follows very closely that of its precursor. Finally, a Secre- 
tariat completes the organisation, supervised by a Secretary-General 
appointed by the General Assembly on the recommendation of the 
Security Council. 

The United Nations was created in the light of the experience of the 
League of Nations, and an attempt was therefore made to avoid the 
errors inherent in the constitution of the League. The Charter is thus 
a much longer and more explicit document than the Covenant, and the 
powers and functions of the United Nations are considerably more 
extensive than those of the League. Moreover, the Covenant formed 
an integral part of the Treaty of Versailles, and was drawn up in the 
aftermath of war. The Charter of the United Nations, on the other 
hand, was drafted before the conclusion of hostilities, and signed, rati- 
fied and in operation before the ctmclusion of the peace treaties. The 
membership of the United Nations is also more represottative of all 
continents than that of its precursor, and its members iiKJude all the 
Great Powers which emerged from the war. On the oth^ hand, even 
those ex-enemy states with which treaties have been concluded, are 
excluded from membership by disagreements between Russia and the 
Western Powers in the Securi^ Council And this imnains so despite 
the fact that, in the preambles to the several treaties, the Allies en- 
visaged thdr support for the inclusion of the ex-enemy states within 
the United Nations. There ate, too, differmmes in the nuwhin^ of 
the United Nations which reflect the failures of the Leagpae. It is, for 
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exam|de» hoped that the powers vested in die Seciui^ Coondt witt 
provide adequate machinery for countering aggression at its early 
stages. Nevertheless, the organisation of fte United Nations owes 
milch to the League of Nations, and the ori gins of its aims and basic 
principles are to be found even further back, in the thou^t and ideas 
of the nineteenth century. 

The working of the United Nations since its inception in October 
1945 hardly faUs within the purview of this book, and it would be pre* 
mature to attempt either to assess or to enumerate its activities. After 
the disappointments of the League of Nations, the hopes for the 
United Nations were more restrained and less optimistic. ‘. . . it was 
never contemplated at San Francisco,’ wrote Mr. Trygve Lie, first 
Secretary-General of the United Nations, ‘that the United Nations 
would or could abolish differences of interest and ideology such as we 
see in the world to-day. It was not believed that the great Powers 
would always act in unity and brotherhood together. What the founders 
of the United Nations did believe was that the United Nations would 
make it possible to keep disputes between both great and small Powers 
within peaceful bounds, and that without the United Nations this 
could not be done. Finally, they r^ted the idea of an irreconcilable 
conflict that could be settled only on the field of battle, and proclaimed 
on the contrary the principle t^t all conflicts, no matter how funda- 
mental, should and could be settled by peaceful means. . . . The 
United Nations has not been able to resolve great Power differences, 
but the conflict has been kept within peaceful bounds and the way 
prepared for further progress towards a settlement.’^ 

‘ ‘Introduction to the Annual Report of the Secretarv-General nn ty» /rf 
theOreai 
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